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QUESTION 4. 

(i) If yon have studied the Dacca University scheme have yon any suggestions to make 
with regard to it ? 

(ii) Do you think that universities' on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on other lines, 
could, with advantage, be established at other centres of population within the 
Presidency, either now or in the future t If so, what centres would yon suggest 7 


ANSWERS. 

Actiajiya, Dr. Ejedareswab. 

Universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, with necessary modifications 
to suit local needs, may bo established at other centres of population which the Pre- 
sidency in future. One such university may bo established now at Rajshahi with pro- 
visions- to include in the curriculum instructions in : — 

(a) Applied chemistry. 

(b) Agriculture. 

(c) Botany. 

(d) Indian antiquities, with special reference to Bengal. 

I do not put forward any ambitious scheme of an ideal university. It is out of 
question to start medical and engineering colleges in a small centre of education 
like Bajshahi. The idea is to push fora-ard such subjects of study as have special 
facilities in this place. Education in Bajshahi has developed immensely since the 
establishment of the Rajshahi CoUogo about forty years ago, and I humbly think that 
n greater impetus will bo given to education by the establishment of a university 
here. The country wants a larger number of boys to be properly educated; this 
object is expected to bo better served by a number of imi'vorsities than by. only one uni- 
versity, ns at present. Such a small university to grow should have popular repre- 
sentatives on its senate; by such means private liberality and help can be enlisted , 
in favour of the University. Further, the University should have full autonomy 
with powers to appoint its own professors, and make nU arrangements for its internal 
management. » 

The resources which exist at present in Rajshahi for the formation of a centre of • 
learning are, no doubt, less than at Calcutta, but are not in any way less than at' 
Dacca. Rajshahi, the most important town in Northern .Bengal, has some advan- 
tages to suit the requirements of universi^ life. Public health is good, living is 
cheap, and the Rajshahi College has already a large compound which may be ex- 
tended to accommodate all necessary buildings for a residential university; tte value 
of land being comparatively cheaper than in Dacca the outlay may not be excessive. 

Already the scheme for constructing a large hostel to accommodate 300 students 
is in the hands of the Director of Public Instruction. This new hostel, when built, 
and, I hope, it will be built ns soon as funds permit, together with the two existing 
hostels, may meet the requirements of making a fair beginning for a residential 
university. 

- As Rajshahi is situated in the old province of Varendra, noted for agriculture, it 
ma.y be made a convenient centre for specialising in agricultural and industrial educa- 
tiou connected with agriculture. The existence of an agricultiural farm here will 
give additional facilities in this respect. . 

The history of ancient •Bengal is, to a large extent, the history of the Varendra 
tract in which Rajshahi is situated, and this may give special facilities for imparting 
instruction in archieology, anthropology, palteography , . etc. The museum of the 
Varendra Research Society ■will afford special facilities for study and research work 
in connection with the history of Bengal. The natural resources of the Rajshahi 
division wiU, it is hoped, bring students in direct contact with valuable raw materials 
for the study of applied chemistry. The district of Darjeeling, the terai,. and the 
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(6) In the administrative bodies of this university, in all its branches, Muham- 
madan interests should be well represented. There are now many competent 
persons among them, on whom reliance may. be safely placed.' The best 
attention of the Commission is invited in respect of this matter, and also in 
regard to tna Calcutta University. 

;c) In all the colleges afBliated to this University half the seats should he reserved for 
Muhammadan students. If these are not filled up within a reasonable 
time, they may be thrown open to other students. All these colleges are to 
make proper arrangements for teaching Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. In thr 
feeder-schools also half the seats should be reserved for Muhammadan 
students, and the maintenance of competent teachers to teach Arabic, Persian, 
and Urdu should be insisted upon. In Eastern Bengal, there are many schools 
~ in which the number of Muhammadan students greatly exceeds that of 
Hindus. > '• 

id) In the professional staffs of colleges,.and the teaching staffs of schools, a sufSoient 
number of Muhammadans should be employed. Special scholarships to the 
students should be given xm condition that they serve as teachers in colleges 
and schools after completing their educational career, otherwise they should 
refund the money received by them. Colleges and schools should maintain 
hostels for Muhammadan students and the charges should not be excessive. 

(c) Superintendents of such hostels should be selected from the Muhaimnadan 
teaching staff. 

{ f ) Like Bengali, Urdu should be recognised as part of the University ourriculuni, 
making it optional, so that one who likes may take it instead of Bengali. 
Like the classical languages, Bengali and Urdu should be made second 
languages, and the M.A. degree should be granted in them. 

{g) In all the examinations the roll number, in the place of the examinee’s name, 
should be used. 

.(h) There should be a sufficient number of Muhammadans as paper setters and 
• examiners. - , 

(i) The University should not in any respect depend ucon the Calcutta University ; 

it should have its own law, medical, and other colleges. 

( j) In aU cases in which members of the University bodies are to be elected the 

minimum number of Muhammadan members should be fixed. They should 
be elected by Hindu as well as Muhammadan- electors. 

(ii) At present the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University is vast. I think there ought 
to be three univor ities within the Presidency, one at Calcutta, another at Dacca, 
and the third at Rajshahi on lines different from those of the other two. 


• . ' ' Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Manlvi. 

(ii) A imiversitj’- should ,tiy to satisfy in full measure the requirements of the 
educated classes of the country in which it is implanted. Its fu .ction should 
be not merely to supervise and examine, but also to stimulate higher stud}', and 
research. It should look to the simultaneous development of the mind, body, and 
character to their highest possible perfection and satisfy the ever-increasing 
demand for larger co-operation between the teachers and the taught. The Uni- 
versity must aim at .training the student, and not at the examination.- The end 
should be the production of young men educated in character, body, and mind, 
and not the production of cent per cent pass lists. The idea of a healthy and 
vigorous academic life is presented by the proposed scheme for a new university 
at Dacca. The extension of the scheme -will certainly be a move in the riaht 
direction. 1 would advocate the establishment of a teaching and residential 
university for the schools and colleges situated in the city of Calcutta. 

The Calcutta University has assumed unwieldy dimensions. It will bo handicapped 
by further expansion and increase of schools and colleges and, unless timely measures 
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are taken to circumscrihe its area the result rvill he anything hut satisfactory. The only 
remedy that suggests itself to me is the duplication of the Calcutta University. I would 
establish a iiew university in Calcutta on the lines indicated in the Dacca scheme, in ad- 
dition to the old federal university, with its limits circumscrihed. The latter will contince 
to hold external examinations and recognise schools and colleges outside the citj" of 
Calcutta. It ■nfll have its oun standard of examinations and arrangements for inspec- 
tion. It is needless to say that the main volume of education must, for a long while to 
come, be directed by the federal university, and that the standard of teaching ufll 
continue to he dominated by examinations. 

The new Calcutta University nnll he of the teaching tj'pe, and will hind together all 
the institutions in the city of Calcutta. To make the scheme effective these institu- 
tions should he purely residential. Such a step will bring a large measwe of relief 
to the overburdened University of Calcutta. Those who seek participation in a higher 
academic life, and choose to give fuller scope to their intellectual activities, will join the 
new University. The mofussil institutions will he fed by poorer students of more limited 
aspirations. 

Educational problems in India are often discussed from a purely educational point 
of view, the health of scholars recening hardly any consideration. It is a man that 
the University is to make, and not an examinee. By the making of a man we must under- 
stand the making of his body, as well as the forming of ' his mind and character. The 
existing rmiversity takes no notice of the mode in which students occupy their hours 
outside the lecture-room. If the school-life is to he one, half the life — the outdoor 
half — must not he left out of account. Englishmen as a nation owe their success 
chi( fly to their mental vigour — a vigour which is dependent mainly upon games and 
sports. Unfortunately, this aspect of education has been lost sight of by Indian 
universities. A fine man is always better than a fine certificate. Every Indian 
student shoidd ho required to take some part in games. Each college should have 
its owTi playing-fields and an adequate organisation for competitions betw^een teams 
within it. The athletic aspect of the academic life is an element of primaiw' import- 
ance. The proposed residential university in Calcutta wiU do well to aim at producing: 
strong and healthy men with a solid and reliable character, and not characterless creatures 
who have crammed a certain amount of useless information. ‘ A ton of knowledge bought 
at the expense of an ounce of health costs more than its value. ’ 


To encourage the growth of scholastic life and, at the same time, to restrict the 
intellectual congestion in Calcutta I would urge the separation of the intermediate classes 
from aU first-grade colleges. Such classes will bo attached to selected schools in the 
mofusal. Under the existing arrangement students enter the University at an early 

age. The first two years of the college course are expended on work which is imperfectly 

assimilated by students, insufficiently acquainted as they are with the English 
lan^age. If the colleges were relieved of all work up to the intermediate standard the 
most irksome part of collegiate teaching would be removed. Such a system would 
lead to more thought and less cram. Under the existing arrangement very h'ttle scope 
IS given to undergraduate students for intellectual ent^isc. 

liffllld inf University out a great number of young men who lack real 

Iminnul l unwieldy size of the classes and the tyranny of the ex- 

me shortcomings. To enhance excellence and minimise 

wTll ^lW separation of the intermediate clashes 

to h the^ " °ii f ‘te head of the schools 

iinlr nul Iffi mant J ^ outsct,*confine them to ziUa schools 

j" lK“'‘'"?he conXsion oTth^'ntif medtl*™! “it 


ma.iv oflhe crowd^ imtitntion; arrangement wiU bring desired reUef to 

proles-ors, which will be turned to beHer“^omt.”^ intcUectual energies of 
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•'The Dacca University scheme may be given a trial, irith thefolloiring reservations : — 
(a) The second-grade colleg'es should be treated as schools and be regulated by rules 
of affiliation similar to those which govern the school. 

(h) The matriculation examination will be the goal of the ordinarif high school. The 

few schools that are well-equipped and well-staBed will alone be permitted to 
prepare students for the intermediate examination. 

(c) Schools which open intermediate cljisses will be residential. 

(d) Each student should he subjected to both ■written and oral tests before he is 

declared eligible for a certificate. The examination at the end of the inter- 
mediate course will take the form of a school final examination^ To be eli- 
gible for admission to the University examination a student must show a 
uniformly good record of conduct and progress at school. 

(e) The matriculation examination will continue to be held by the federal university 

as now, by a uniform set of question papers at different centres. 

{/) The new University ■will prescribe its own course of studies for the mstitutions 
in the city of Calcutta and grant certificates on the results of an examination 
to be held under its own arrangements. The schools under the control of the 
new University will not prepare for the matriculation examination prescribed 
by the federal university. 

(p) Ko college should be allowed to choose both the arts and the science couises. 
(/i) One more Government college should be founded in Calcutta for the study of the 
arts course, the work of the Presidency College being confined only to the 
teaching of science. 

(i) The governing body of the new University should he composed partly of head- 

masters, lecturers', and professors, and partly of outside elements to ensure 
adequate representation of different interests. 

(/j The residential imiversitv should eventually be located in the suburbs to facilitate 
the expansion of intellectual activities and the growth of corporate scholastic 
life. Until funds permit, the existing schools and colleges in Calcutta may 
supply the nuclens of the future residential nmrersity. 


Ail, A. F. M. Abddi. 

J, — DcpaTlmcnt of Islamic - Indies in the Dacca Univcrsilg, 

The majority of the Aluhammadans of Bengal — East as well as West, "views "^tb grave 
suspicion, and oven resentment, the proposal to provide a course of Islamic studies 
in the Dacca University. It is believed, and very rightly too, that this department 
tieitUer produce sound tlicologinixs, nor give the student sulficient knowledge of English, 
to enable liini to hold his own against the ordinary graduates of an Indian University. 
The sohomo of a half way house between an up-to-dato nniveisity course and the ortho- 
dox Arabic course is bound to fail. The B. I. and 3I.I. degrees may be regarded as 
equivalent to the B.A. and M.A. degrees for Government employment and admission to 
the B.L. course, hut what will he the value of these degrees in the open market J With duo 
Tcspcct to the Eivcca/Univcrsity Committee I beg to submit that the market value of 
the B.I.’s and cannot possibly be the same as that of the 3J.A.*s nndM. A. s of the 

Universitv. Government, with a view to patronise the system, may not make on^' dis- 
tinction between a B.A. and a B.I., but the private employer would give preference to a 
knowledce of EncUsh and is not lilccly to be impressed by a candidate’s theological and 
clas-ricarattainments. As for Arabic-knowing law:i-er^ the idea of a client engaging a 
pleader because his reputation as a theologian should be a consolation for his defective 
knowledge of Ench'sh is too funny for words. TTc find eveiT-day that the market value 
of a B.A. is high-r t'lau that of a B.Sc.. and why ? Because the knowledge of English 
possessed by the former generaUv better than that of the latter. I have heard instances 
of B.Sc.’s being compelled to pass the B.A- examination over again before they could 
get emidoymcnt of any Jcind whatsoever. Thetailuro of the B.O.I/. and Al.C-lfc courses 
of the Punjab University* should be a warning to us. 
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By excluding Persian from the Islatiuc studies course vrc take away from the maidvi 
a large number of appointments for which he is fit under the reformed course I 
the posts of Persian teachers and professors in our schools and colleges. So, instead of 
discovering any new openings for him, we are actually making him unfit for the few posts 
that axe now in his line. 

Excepting the leisured classes who want to travel in Muhammadan countries or study 
the present form of an ancient language a knowledge of modem Arabic is of little use^ for 
the Muhammadans of India. Bow many of the most eminent Mussalman theologians 
of India to-day have even a smattering of 'modem Arabic J Eot many I think. I conf^ 

I fail to see the advantage a Mussalman of India, who is never likely to go out of his native 
continent, will derive by learning modem Arabic. The beauty of the thing is that, while 
we exclude Persian, the cultural importance of which in the education of a Mussalman 
gentleman is very great indeed and which is still widely known in India, we include modern 
Arabic, a language of little use to persons other than globe-trotters and philologists. 1 
admit the market value of the madrassah-passed Slaulvi of the old type wiD generally 
be lower than that of his brother who joins the high school. But the former is content with 
his humble lot in this world, as he expects — rightly or wrongly it is out of place for us tn 
discuss here — ^his reward in the next. So, while the old type of a Madrassah-passed Slamvi 
wiU be content with a Muhammadan marriage regLstrarship perhaps, his swaggermg 
brother of the department of Islamic studies will not be satisfied with anything less than 
an appointment in the Provincial Civil Service. It seems to me that we are aiming ar 
converting a peaceful, contented, and loyal section of the community into an unhappy 
discontented, and, therefore, far from loyal, class of citizens the like of which does not 
exist among the Muhammadans of Bengal to-day. Even if educationally the scheme 
holds out promises of success the political danger would’ be too great to justify it 
the present moment. 

If the department of Islamic studies is to be a success the senior and junior madrassabs 
must be “ reformed ” so as to act as feeders to the University. Ko one would have objected 
to the adoption of the IslamicTstudies course as an experimental measure if the Madrassais 
had been given the option of accepting tl e reform scheme if they liked. But the Educa- 
tion Department, and those who were bent upon having such a department attached to 
the University of Dacca for the sheer pleasure of having their personal views translated 
into action, began to force the madrassahs to accept the “ reform course.” It is an open 
secret that madrassahs are being “ bribed ” with handsome grants-in-aid to make them 
accept the “ reform scheme.” “ Utdess yon adopt the reform scheme you cannot get 
recognition or a grant-in-aid ” is the cry throughout the Presidency. The result is that 
boys are leaving the reformed Madrassahs and new institutions on the old lines are being 
opened all over the country. This ought to open the eyes of those who fancy that the 
Muhammadans of Bei^al are anxious to reform their system of Arabic education on 
modem lines. I will give another instance which will' conclusively prove that the 
Muhammadans of Bengal do not want the “ reform course.” In the year 1914 my es- 
teemed friend, the late lamented Nawab Bahadur .Sir KhawjaSalimolIa, G.C.I.E.,,K.C.S.T., 
of Dacca, invited the Provincial Muhammadan Educational Conference to Dacca. I 
had the honour of attending the conference at liis special request. It is an open secret 
that the chief object of inviting the conference to Dacca that year was to pass a resolution 
in favour of the Madrassah reform soberae. A resolution to that effect was the first on the 
agenda and the Nawab Bahadur was to have moved it. Be was a cautions' man and, 
discovering that there would be tremendous opjKjsition from the Muhammadans of both 
Bengabs he got up and withdrew the resolution to the amazement of the “ reform 
scheme coterie when they expected that ho would vehementlv urge on the members 
of the conference the necessity of adopting it. The fact that the Xawah Bahadur codd 
not get the resolution^pa-ssed, in spite of his enormous Influence with his community, to my 
mind proves conclusively that the bJuhammadans do not want any change of this sort. . 
I can speak from personal knowledge that, shortly before his death,' he changed his views 
and thought he had made a mistake in advocating the “ reform scheme.” If I recollect 
aright the Behar University Committee wanted to introduce such a course but the 
Muhammadans m a liody not only rejected it, but demanded the establishment of 
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of till' old tyix" nt vnrioua cciitrcB nt Govtrmiifnt cxpoiifc. It nuiy not lie 
out of jikce to wtotion lion- tliat one of tlio it-fioUilionK of (hu conference of or.cntnlista 
lielil ft! Simla romc years npo mirlor tlie jwsidency of Sir JJarcotirt Duller n-ss lo flic 
I’tTecl timt tin- old fyiH' of mnidvlMid (nudit should he encouraged hy Govcnimcnt nnd 
lint nllonid to die out. 

Tlu re ia nnolher jvoint to rvlueli 1 should like to dmiv the attention of the inenibcrs 
of the Commis-riou. The education imiiarled in the MndraNinh has liecn wore or less of 
n religious character. ThcM: institutions gave us our jirenchcrs, our iiricbts, our Koran- 
rceitcn>, our oriental rchoohnnstcru. *J'iien> is n very I.argc demand for persons to act in 
Ihc-H' c.apaciliej!. 'riicse functions do not require a knowleilge of Knglish. \\v avould 
r.ithcr lis.ve .an out and out nianlvi than a person rehose Jack of knoaledge in theology 
is made up hj- a (•mattering of Knglish. I heg to sulmiit that the old mudrassah-passed 
Jfaulvi does not Ik'Couu' a “ useless inemher of (ociety " ns the report of iho Dacca 
University Committee puts it. lie ks of mote use to the comimmify tlinn Iiis hrother ol 
the high sehnnl \\h<i '-jH-nds his evhede life in coHeetiiig ccrtifieale.s (from persons who 
have not cot the faintest ide.a about hi.s character or quali/icalioiis) nnd who, eventually, he- 
comes a disapinunttal, and thu'i a dLseontentcd.’nienihcrof sooiclj'. It would, in my humhlo 
opinion, be a .serion-* (uditioal mistake to create n clas.sof di.scontcnted Mnhammndans in 
tills Presidency, Of di.ssnti.sfied nnd discontenfed students we have enough and to 
spare. Sliould we add to this cin.s.s of persons wilfully ? 

There is another aspect of the question which is still more dangerous. Jfuhnm- 
nindnn.s arc very loiiohy nhout their religious matters. I'heso mndrm-sah.s arc ividcly 
knomi to he institutions avhieli turn out our mnulvi.s nnd muftis, knr.is and knris, mum 
allies and n.ownlinms. It would he a mistake politically to give the orthodox Jlii.ssnlman 
puhlic the idea that Govcnimcnt i.s interfering in the religious education of it- boys. 
ThU brings us lo the que.stion of freedom in our choice of education. I beg to submit 
that the mndm.ssalis of the old type are being coaxed and bribed nnd, in some cases, in- 
directly forced by oflterrs of the ICdueation Department lo give up their old form and 
adopt tlio “ refonn scheme ", fVortlile.'.a institutions arc getting handsome grants from 
Government for the .sole reason that they have adopted the reformed course, hut the he.st 
nindras.snhs of the old fyi>c are refused c%'en paper n-cognition. If the Mus.^nlmnn.s of 
Bengal are nnxiou.s for I lie reformation of theirniadrasinlis wiierc is the ncce.s.sily for f lircat- 
cning them nnd coaxing them nnd hribing them. I have often heard people say: — 
" Govcnimcnt docs not force to!t to change their form like this ; why are they interfering 
with our religiou.ssfudic.s ! ” 

There is another fact connected with this subject which I should like to state here. 
The Muhammadan community at large was never openly consulted, nor was any oppor- 
tunity given to the public to freely di.scu.».s the reform scheme before it was accepted 
by Government. If the Govcnimcnt notification had not appeared in war time there 
would have been protest- demonstrations nil over the country. Jliilmnimndans 
did not like to embarrass the nufliorities in war lime and so they kept quiet. 1 have 
myself stojipcd more than one protest dciuon.slrnfion, nnd in more tlinn one district. 

For many years past a certain section of the Jlulinmmadnn community has been 
carrying on an agitation lor modcniising the n ndmFsnb courses nnd every time they 
approached Govenimcnl they ucro told Ihnl a selicrnc of thin sort wa.s neither desired 
by tile bulk of Mus.snlninnsj nor desirable. I cannot understand wliy Government, after 
repeatedly nnd for many years, refusing lo accede to the request of this section of 
tlie comniiiiiity suddenly made up its mind lo accept the reform sclicmc. The reform 
tchemo resolution is certainly not consistent with the previous pronouncements of 
Government on the subject. I have no time to trace llic liislorj’of the icform Echemo 
ngilnlion here but I would request the members of the Conimissinn lo see resolution 
Ko. 731 issued by the General Department of the Government of Bengal on the 24th 
Fcbiuniy, 1003, nnd tlic proceedings of the meeting of the committee of the Meham- 
mnclnn Lileiary Society of Calcutta held on the fit h June, IfiCO, referred to in parn- 
graplrC of that resolution. Tlicsc will give; (hem some idea of the feeling of the 
jlussalnian community in regard lo this matter. I would also request the mcmbcrE of 
the Commission to read the proceedings of the Jluhammadan Educational Confcicncc l.cld 
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in Calcutta on the 16th December, 1907, nnder the presidency of Mr. (notr Sir) 
A. Earle, of the Enb-eommittee meetioe held on the 9th March, 1908, and of the eecOi- 
meeting of the Mnhammadan Educational Conference both held at the same place on - 
22nd April, 1903. The reports of these oficial conferences vrill throvr additional _hgn« 
on the subject. Hot?- two or thr years’ time should make such a change in the 
of GoTernment in regard to this subject is something I cannot understand. 

II. — Juritlicllon oj the Dacca Umceriity. 

If, as is generaliy believed, the idea in giving a pocket edition of a university to Dacca 
is to reward the Muhammadans of East Bengal for snbmissively accepting the ennu^ 
ment of the partition the jurisdiction of the Dacca University should be ertended 
as possible. A purely residential university may be the correct thing, but it wiD baroly 
benc-St the Mussalman community of East BengaL A residential university is a luvup’ 
out of the reach of the majority of the members of a proverbially poor commumty- n 
my opinion, the Dacca University should be both a residential, as well as an afiliating. 
University. All the colleges of East Bengal, nay, even those of Assam, may he aLoweu 
affiliation to this University. 

III. — Propoitd hluJiammadan Cdlcye al Dacca. 

I am not in favour of a separate college for Muhammadans at Dacca for the foHowmg 

reasons; — 

(u) At best it will be a third-rate college compared to the Dacca College. 

(t) Hindu and Muhammadan students ought to lie encouraged to compete vnth 
one another, rather than be separated. Nothing should be done which may _d^- 
conrage that spirit of healthy rivalry which prevails in our universitiis 
to-day. 

(c) By having a Muhamrriadan college we practically close the doors of all the other 

colleges to Mnhammadan students. Any Mnhammadan student going to 
, one of the non-Moslem coHsges for admission wiH at once tie told : — Non 
have got a college of yonr own, why do yen come here ? ” ' 

(d) TTbat we want is not a separate Mnhammadan college, hut provision for the au- 

misrion of Muhammadan students in larger numbers to eristing colleges. 


^ I F. — ddicccHanccras. 

{a) In all fairness to my co-reh'gionists a nnmber of seats on the senate and the syn- 
dicate should be reserv^ for Muhammadans proporiionafe to the numerical 
strength of the community in the Presidency. 

(t) Books Mntaimng passages objectionable to IXuhammadans should never be made 
text-books. 

(c) University examinations should not be held on Muhammadan holidays- 

(d) The Persian matric^larion course should not contain anv Arabic selections- 

(cj It is an open secret that by fixing the matriculation age-limit the University is 
tempting the parents and guardians of students to swear false affidavits- This 
doe? not sneak well of my feliow-c-ountTymen, hut the fact remains- Thi^ 
affidavit nuisanc-e ought to be stopped- 

'f ) evening and particularly fruit-gardeningi shouldbe introduced on the German plan 
in our schools and colleges. This will, to a great extent, solve the unemployment 
problem. Students who come from the agricultuxal classes consider it infra dig 
to loUow the occupation of their forefathers. This is the curse of the fcountry- 
If we ^n impress uyon our boys that it is more dignified to be a prosperous farmer 
ci- _fruiL-grower, than to exist as a despised and undereaid clerk, we would be 
doing substantial service to the countrv. 

More encouragement should be given to the stndy of Urdu, the lingua franca of 
Inma, the lariguage indispensable to tbe Europc-an residents oi the country 
_ an j the language which promises to be the futtire language of the whole of Aria. 
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Am, A. F. M. Abdui.— coii((/. — Ai,i, Tho Hou’blc Hr. Altai-— A u, Satyad Munsrs— A lt, 
Kawab N V.S1KUI. JU.MALEK, JIuiZA SiiiiJAAT, Kliftii Bahadur — A nnan'bale, Db. N. 


/\h) Tho names of examinees should not be rcqi;irod to bo ■vvTitten on tho answer papers 
at tho variona examinations of tho University. Tho roll number should suffice. 

(») Adequate provision should bo made in colleges for tho teaching of Arabic and 
Persian. In Mussalman areas this should be a condition precedent to recogni- 
tion. 

(j) University education should he of tho general, as well as of the technical, kind. 

■{k) The principal of tho Calcutta Sladrassah, the Assistant Director of Muhammadan 
Education, and tlie moinbors of tho Legislative Council returned by Muham- 
madan electorates should bo ex-ofjicio members of the senate and tho syndi- 
cate. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

Tlie Dacca scheme is excellent ; but I am inclined to think that any place within 
.easy reach of Dacca, and preferably on the Dacca-M3TQensingh Railway, would be 
better. 


Ali, Saitad Muhsht. 

.(ii) Universities on tho lines of Dacca should gradually bo established at every 
divisional headquarters- 


-Axi, Nawab Nasirdl Majialek, JIieza Shtjjaat, Khan Bahadur. 

i(i) I do not consider that tho institution of any new degree, such as B. T., will 
servo any useful purpose. What I would suggest is that such students as will 
take up Arabic and Persian, or the madrassah students- as they are called, should 
be entitled to adopt tho B.A. dogreo, provided their other qualifications are equal 
to those of tho B.A. student. This can oniy bo brought about by adopting 
modernised books on tho various subjects in place of the old ones (except 
theologj' and literature) which contain much which is now discarded. For this 
purpose help can bo got from Egypt and other Islamic countries which have 
adopted modern methods of teaching through the medium of Arabic or Persian. 
i(ii) I do not think, taking tho present educational advancement of tho province, that 
there .should bo anj' huriy about creating nou' universities. MTiat is wanted 
is more lower and upper primary schools. One cannot create a place for a uni- 
versity by order. The seat of a university .should ho a big centre of civil life; 
A residential university has many advantages and I think there is sufficient 
room for founding such a one in a suburb of Calcutta, leaving the Calcutta 
colleges alone and giving students the choice of selection. Wo should make 
tho fullest use of tho means of education .available in Calcutta, which are not to 
bo found anj-whero else in India. 


Annandale, Dr. K. 

I have not studied the Dacca University scheme myself but Mr. Kemp, Superin- 
tendent, Zoological Survey of India, was a member of one of the science committees 
appointed in connection with tho scheme. He informs me that he learnt on enquiry 
that the standard adopted for the Dacca University degrees was to he similar to that 
of other Indian universities and admittedly lower than that of similar institutions in 
England. If it be allowed that standards can be settled in committee — a point which 
is perhaps debatable — the new University seems unlikely to initiate-any fresh depar- 
ture In Indian education. 
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Arctiiiold, W. a. J. — Aziz, Mauiri Aiiurr. — BAKr.rjr.A, J. H. 


Ap.ciiiJOLD, W. A. J. 

(i) I was one of the committee which drmv it up. It must be modified now", ob- 

viously because there is no money to carr}' it out fully. 

(ii) My own view now, after thinldng very carefully over the almost insoluble problem 

of university education in Bengal, is that universities of a teaching and residential 
type, on the fines of the Dacca scheme ns far ns may be possible, lut con/ined 
to hemouTS sludcnt-n as now understood, should be established at Calcutta and 
- Dacca, and possiblj’ at Berhampur and Gauhati. The medium of instruction, 
as such seems to be the general wish, shonld be English and the course for the B.A. 
should be three years and for the M. A. two years. Tlie courses should bo carried 
on to the M.A. stage, and medicine and engineering should be included in the 
scheme of studies. Those who obtain degrees should bo designated according to 
their place of • ducation — ^B. A. (Cab), M. A. IDac.).' Tlie other collies shonld 
teach up to the B.A. or B.Sc. pass standard only. T/ie medium of instnic- 
tion should be the vernacular or English, as they might prefer, and the course 
should be one of three years only. -These colleges should be affiliated to a 
university of Bengal (or some other suitable body). 

At first, at all events say for ten years, it would be necessary to fix geographical limits 
for the univeraties of Calcutta and Dacca, and also for Berhampur and Gauhati, if 
founded. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

(i) I am concerned only in that part of the Dacca University scheme which deals with 

Islamic studies. The curriculum requires some additions and alterations, 
particularly in its pre-university course which has been prepared more in imita- 
tion of the high English school course, than as an independent scheme. 

(ii) Yes; on the lines of the Dacca schemes In Chitt.agong, Sylhet, and in every other 

division of the Presidency according to the need felt in each in the course of 
time. 


Baneiuea, j. E. 

(i) The system of examinations by compartments contemplated in the Dacca 

University scheme is objectionable for the result will be that students will find 
it easier to pass them. The standard will, consequently, be lower than in the 
Calcutta University and this will be deplorable indeed. 

If Dacca is to have a separate university of ite own it ought to have a fuUv- 
equipped law college and a fnlly-c;qnipped medical college. A university ought 
to have arrangements for training men for the learned professions. The facilities 
for training in engineering being great in Calcutta, I do not advocate the opening 
of an engineering college there. The Dacca Univerdty will be very imperfect if 
students do not get teaching there which vrill qualify them for the learned 
professions of law and medicine and, at the same time, pass examinations in that 
University for degrees in law or medicine. The universitv that teaches ought 
aim to examine. 

(ii) The answer's^ in the negative ; the existing universities in India ought to be 

improvcyl aml^^trengthened and as time rolls on, efrort.= made whereby the 
Umverdty of CSlutta — the premier nniver.dty in India — may hscome the model 
nmversity of the ■ East. To realise this consummation liberal Government 
grants and mnnificea't donations from private persons will be needed and these 
may well he expected , in connection with a nnive.-rity which has existed for 
over half a century and has justified its existence by turning on brilliant 
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lA-\vyers, doctors, and teachers, ns -vreJl as men who have been ornaments of the- 
public service. I do not tliink it desirable to open now universities and thus 
divert funds from a useful institution which, in spite of its defects and 
imperfections, has done good to tlio country. New universities at other 
centres of population uithin the Presidency are not needed. Some more- 
colleges at certain centres, perhaps, are needed to relieve the present congestion, 
c.g., places in East Bengal and the Burdwan division. Let them, when- 
opened, be afBliatcd to the Cjlcutta University. 


Banekjea, Dr. Peaaiathanath. 

(i) The decision to make the proposed Dacca Universitj- a teaching bodj- is, in my opin- 

ion, a wise one. But I am not in favour of the introduction of a sj'stem under 
which almost every student is to be compelled to reside in the college boarding- 
house. My objection is based on two grounds : — first, the residential system will- 
be far too expensive for men of average means ; and, secondly, its effect on the life- 
of the student may not bo entirely wholesome. The proposed constitution of the 
Dacca University also seems to mo to bo very defective. The convocation is 
to bo merely a deliberative and legislative body, the council being given the- 
supreme executive authority in the Universitj'. The composition of the con- 
vocation and the council will he such that all real power will be in the hands of’ 
the officials, while independent public opinion will have practically no influence 
on the administration of the University'. Another defect of the scheme is 
that a sharp lino of distinction is to bo' dra'O’n between European and Indian- 
professors. The separate electorate for Muhammadan -graduates and the college 
for well-to-do classes are both open to serious objection on the ground that they 
may lead to a cleavage between the different sections of the community. The- 
provision made in the scheme for imparting post-graduate instruction and pro- 
moting original research seems to be wholly inadequate. Lastly', as the idea is to 
make the Dacca University conform to a typo different from that of the older 
universities, I think agriculture, technology, the fine arts, and commerce should 
constitute some of its special features. , 

(ii) I do not thinlr it would bo an advantage to establish other universities in Bengal' 

either on the lines of the Dacca scheme or on other lines. In my opinion, the 
money which would ho required for such purposes would be much better utilised’ 
in improving the Calcutta University' and the colleges and schools affiliated to it. 


Baneejee, Gadkanganath. 

I think that the Government of India should, for the present, abandon the idea of 
establishing a university' at Dacca. The main reasons are : — 

(q) Exigencies of the great war now raging in Europe. Now that the strictest eocn- 
omy should bo observed in all the departments of the Government the Dacca. 
University scheme would needlessly entail a large financial drain. 

(b) The comprehensive nature of the post-graduate scheme, - already launched in- 
Calcutta and duly sanctioned by the Imperial Government, requires large 
financial aid from Government. This scheme, I think, should bo pushed 
to a successful issue before handling any' other separate university' scheme 
in Bengal. . 

I do not think that other universities can, at preseitt, be started within this Presidency' to- 
advantage. They', may', however, bo establisimd when sufficient funds and ample 
intellectual and material resources are forthcoming. 
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OXTESXIOX 4. 


B-«.3n3XEE,Sit Goosoo Dass. 


Ba^vEejee, Sir Gooboo Das 5. 

(i) TheEngrrgstionsItroiddniatsTTitli rega'dio the Dacca Unrrersity are etnbod^ 
in a note xeriroduced bel'TTr on the Dacca DnirerHity Committee s report, rchich 
I mote at the reqnest of Lord CatmichaeL 

tii) 1 am not prepared to Eng^est any centres tor the establishment- oz tmirersitzes 
an tbs lines of the I>zcc& echems. 

hroiD. 

Gtna-al remarbs. 

Before mating ad^'erse remarks on any sjjeciSe recommendations in the Dacca 
Cnirersity Committee’s report I feel bcxitEd to express my admiration for the thorongh- 
ness of investigation and fairness of discussion vrhieh the report, taken as a icholEi evinces, 
and for tie amvions care zrith mhich it has elacorafed the scheme of the proposed cnfrers- 
ity so as to make it a model of a teaching and residential university. 


TtcnMng univer^tv — iU aivanl/zr,i^. 

A teaching nniveasity is cenainly beffer than a mere esaminiag nniversity, so far 
at least as post-graduate study is concerned, be»use it combines eScic-ncy rrith’ economy, 
one set of first-class university professors being sufident to do the vrork of higher teaching 
in place of ditTcrent sots for difiereat colleges. 


citarJagcf and diiaivanSagu. 

■ With all rfesj/ect for the x>reva3ing opinion on the subject I am unable to accept the 
-Tier- that the 5>est ideal o! a university is one os the rteidential type. In saying this I 
•do not mean to suggest that the Daoja University shonJd be of the non-residentia! type. 
I knovT that there is no room for making any such suggestion, as the Government of India 
and the Government of Bengal are agreed that the ne~ University should be a residentml 
one, and the zvoint is no longer open to discussion ; and my only reason for giving expres- 
sion to the adverse opini-un is to shorr that, vrhile a reddeatial university has certain 
edvantares, it has also certain countervailing disadvantages, and that it is not eai^ to 
sav vhich side preponderates. 

' A residential univcrsiiy is more adapted for physical and intellectaal education than 
a jion-resi'denlsal uiuversity by reason of its being able to provide better teachers and 
appliances and more regular supervision than rrhat- students can s-eeure if left to them- 
selves, and by reason of its rtliaving students from the trouble of looking after their board 
and lodging, and ensuring for them a certain measure of comfort. But it is less adapted 
for moral end religious education by reason of tlzat very excess of help, asrurance of com- 
fort, and Tcculatity of supervision, Trhith are less helpful in training men for the rough 
vori.d outside the college malls, mhere they have to he resourceful in emergency, to struggle 
Tntiently and cheerfully mith adversity, and to accer^t the inevitable mith calm rcsig- 
ti'-tion to a mill t?;at is Lns-crutable and supreme, living mith parents or guardians, or 
in small messes under suitable occasional supervision, is far more elastic, gives students 
far i>etter opportunities of mixing vrilh human beings as human beings, and not merely 
as medent and-i? far more conducive to the grovrth of tho-e moral and spiritual qualities 
so nenec.-.ry for tttRWvrid. than the rigid routine and dead-level cniiormity of fife in a 
large houel, vherc trX.kngtn.e!.v in the number of l-oarders must make discir/iine, to .a 
great extent, more rnooinlinca! than persesaL Sfore-erver. differences of caste, creed, and 
eolsnr tuny tressle unforesoShjClErnkrev in thb <~onnlry. Tf>eti. again, /edging from facts, 
it cannot be .casd th-j.t the grsSs-i^ts of the tion-rcddentla! ficotibb and German cnivers- 
unfavaurably of the reddentiil nniverdties of England. But 

! -no; pmrruc t?,e jioint any fnrlth^or myjeresent purpo-e. wH;h is only to caution 
Toate,! * 1 ^,. residentir.1 system agatntt l>cing too Aanguine. and agnlost seeking to 
orre £‘. '-.■prye.hetc. I.e-t -ca -Buia and aotc-h how it vi-orks at Daom. 
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' Nature and order of the proposed remarks. 

I now proceed to comment on such of the specific recommendations in the report as,, 
in my humble opinion, caU for any remarks. 

Where I suggest any change I shall try to make the change as small, and as easily 
adjustable with the rest of the general scheme, as possible, consistently with the object- 
I wish to secure. 

The order of my remarks will follow the order of the topics in the report as being the- 
most convenient, if not the most logical, order. 

Departments of the University — Islamic studies — Sanskritic studies. 

The inclusion of Islamic studies as a distinct department of the University co~ 
ordinate with arts and science calls for remark. 

It is quite true that Islamic studies, from their extent and importance, deserve separ- 
ate consideration, especially in the imiversity of a province with a large Muhammadan' 
population. And that is whj% though on strictly theoretical grounds Islamic studies are- 
a subordinate branch of arts, I would, lor practical convenience, allow, them to retain a- 
position cQ.ordinate with arts. 

But the reasons which hold good for Islamic studies, and secure for them a place co- 
ordinate with arts and science, equally apply to another branch of learning, in favour of 
which a similar claim was put forward before the Committee (see page 32 of ' the report),, 
and which is styled Brahminio studies, but which should more properly be called. 
Sanskritic studies, to include the important subjects of Pali and Buddhistic literature.. 
Sanskritic studies are quite as extensive and important as Islamic studies ; the Hindu- 
population of Eastern Bengal is quite a considerable portion of the entire population ; 
and Vikrampur near Dacca was, and still is a great centre of Sanskrit learning. Theoretioall 
‘ symmetry and practical justice, therefore, require equal treatment for these two great 
departments of oriental studies. And either Sanskritic studies should occupy a co- 
ordinate ranlc with arts as Islamic studies do, or Islamic studies should be placed as a. 
subordinate branch of arts as Sanskritic studies have been placed in the report. But 
as the latter alternative would involve a much larger measui'e of change in the scheme of 
the report, and would give Islamic learning a much smaller measure of encomragement 
than the former, I would suggest that Sanskritic studies be made a department of the- 
Dacca University in the same manner as Islamic studies. 

The committee express the opinion thiit the experiment of introducing an Anglo- 
Santoit course should be made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. But 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College cannot confer any degrees in Sanskritic studies like those- 
recommended in Islamic studies, nor can it make Sanskrit titles equivalent to university 
degrees for any purpose, whereas the committee in their report (page 101) recommends- 
that bachelor’s and master’s degrees (B. I. and M. I.) be conferred in Islamic studies, 
and be regarded as equivalent to the degrees of B.A. and M.A. for Government employ -- 
ment and admission to the B.L. course. This involves an inequality of treatment of the- 
two great departments of oriental learning which requires to be removed, for consider- 
ations of theoretical symmetry, as well as of practical justice. 

Agriculture. 

The omission to include agriculture as a department of the Dacca Univ^ersitj' also- 
calls for remark. 

Bengal is pre-eminently an agricultural country. Agriculture is the occupation of 
by far the greater part of the population, and agriculture, directly or indirectly, is the • 
chief source of wealth of the entue population. The progress of society, with its increase 
in numbers on the one hand, demands improvement in agriculture, -n-hilo the progress of 
science promises fair prospecUof such improvement. If the new University adds a de- 
partment of agriculture,. and teaches, and confers degrees in agriculture, many young- 
men who now -n-asto their energies to obtain unprofitable degrees in other faculties will; 
readily take to agricultural piusnits (which do not, like manufacture or commerce, require- 
large capital) to the great relief of overcrowded departments of emplojunent, to their- 
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own profit, and to tho general well-being of the countr3'. A department of agriculture 
will be a far greater boon to tho.oountry than the proposed department of Islamic studies. 
Even if this view bo considered too sanguine the experiment is well worth trying, and I 
Avould earnestly suggest that agriculture be added as a department of the Dacca Univers- 
ity, and that a suitable, if modest, scheme ho framed for a diploma and a degree in agri- 
culture. 

Special colleges — A college for the well-to-do classes. 

Of special colleges which arc recommended to bo included in tho Dacca Univers- 
ity tho Women’s College will supply "a real want, and will materially help tho cause of 
female education. 

The Muhammadan College, though open to objection on the ground of its being likely 
'.to widen the diSerence between Hindu and Muhammadan students, will bo beneficial to 
tho latter, and is necessary for the department of Islamic studies ; and so it will be, on 
'.the whole, a useful part of the new Universitj’^ scheme. 

But "the establishment of a college for the well-to-do classes as a part of tho University 
is open to grave objection. In the first place, there i.s ho necessity tor such a college in 
connection with the University, as it is not proposed (see report, page 94) that students of 
that college should all read for university degrees, and as the elasses for whom such a 
.college is intended have ample means to establish a special coUege themselves. 

In the second place, the inclusion of such a college in the University will impair the 
Integrity of university discipline by tho unequal treatment of the rich and the poor side 
by side, and will give rise to unhealthy feelings in each class towards the other. 

■ In the third place, those for whom it is intended will benefit far less by studying in 
•such a college than they would by becoming students of an ordinary college, and joining 
.in the competition with a better, though poorer, class of students. 

To introduce distinction between the rich and the poor into the temple of learning 
would iU accord with one of the noblest and most cherished of human sentiments. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the recommendation for the establishment of a college 
for tho well-to-do classes in cormection with the new University be not given efieot to. 


Arts and science — General courses of study. 

While the committee have wisely adopted the matriculation certificate of the 
•Calcutta University as the qualification for entrance into the new University I- cannot 
say that they have been equally wise in following the former University by allowing 
•bifurcation of the course of study into the arts and science courses from the very begin- 
ning, with a multiplicity of options in all the courses except the'junior course in science. 

The main objection to this early bifurcation is that it enables a student to become a 
•graduate in arts without knowing anything of physics or chemistry, or to become 
•a graduate in science without ever reading anything of history or logic. And the main 
•objection to allowing a variety of options is that it may give rise to a perplexing multi- ‘ 
pHcity of incongruous combinations of subjects, the junior and senior courses in arts 
•according to the committee’s report (see pages 24 and 25) involving respectively as many 
as went? and fifteen different groups, and some of these groups containing incongruous 
•combinations like history with physics and Sanskrit with zoology. 

Now let us examine the reasons why early bifurcation and many options are allowed. 

Tho extent of each subject has, it is urged, increased so greatly that a studont cannot 
bo expected to be able to acquwe competent knowledge of any subject unless he confines 
his attenUon to a limited number of subjects from the very beginning of his university 
career. This is the ri^on why early bifurcation of studies into the arts course and the 
science course is considered necessary. And options are aUowed for tho purpose of en- 
abling students to seleet.subjects wh>ch they like in-sfead of being compelled to study 
subjects for which they have no aptitude. These reasons are, no doubt, vaUd, but thev 
-are not tho only reasons which should guide our deci,sion, as' there are reasons to the cm 

-S. ° taken into consider- 

The advocates of early specialisation (I speak with all due dpfpro„e»l i p, , 

a. “a S 
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little importance to the improving of the capacity for acquiring knowledge. An arts 
stxident studying a little science, or a science student reading a little of an arts subject, 
though he may thereby acquire less knowledge in his own department in the earlier stage 
of his progress, does not waste his time, but improves his power of acquiring knowledge 
by varied exercise in a broader field, and, in the later stages of his progress, he wUl be able 
to advance much faster than he could by limiting the exercise of his powers within a 
narrow range. 

As for the view that freedom of choice enables the student to select subjects for which 
he h^ special aptitude it is enough to say that in the first place, a student entering 
the University is not likelj' to be able to judge whether he has greater aptitude for one or 
the other of two subjects such as logic and physics, of neither of which he knows any- 
thing ; and that, in the second place, what generally determines the students’ choice of 
A, subject is not so much his aptitude for it, as the supposed facility of passing his examin- 
j ation in it. 

The committee have not overlooked all this (see report, page 29). They propose to 
get over the difficulty by leaving it to the University professors to guide students in the 
selection of subjects which form suitable groups. But this provision is not sufficient to 
Avoid unreasonable early specialisation, and perplexing multiplicity of incongruous groups 
■i ol subjects. It would be better if the University regulations prescribe a small number of 
suitable alternative groups of subjects for each course, leavening the arts course with a 
;■ little of science and the science course with a little of arts, so that some breadth and 
■ variety of culture may be ensured along with early bifmroation into arts and science, and 
unnecessary complications may be avoided, giving students, at the same time, some reason- 
“ able choice of alternative groups of subjects. 

Keeping in view the foregoing considerations I would venture to suggest for the junior 
courses in arts and science the following groups : — 


(2) 

(а) A vernacular language. 

(б) Elementary logic. 

(Each treated as a half-subject.) 
(3) to (5) 

Either 

r A classical language. 

A. i Mathematics. 

CPhysics or chemisti y. 
or - 


In Science. 

(1) English. 

( 2 ) 

(а) A vernacular language. 

(б) JSlementary logic. 

(Each treated as a half-subject.) 
(3) to (5) 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 


JrrsioR cotmsEs. 


In Arts. 


(1) English, 


r History. 

Bs Mathematics. 

(. Physics or chemistry. 

I include elementary logic in every group because, logic being the science of reasoning, 
its elementary principles should be known to all students. The inclusion of elementary 
logic will not add much to the burden of the student as, considering its extent, and con- 
' sidoring the ease with which the vernacular language may be studied, each may bo treated 
as a half-subject. , 

I include physics or chemistry in every ^oup as much for the practical value of the 
' truths they teach, as for the importance and usefulness of the methods of reasoning and 
investigation they illustrate. 

And I include mathematics in every group partly for its disciplinary value as a subject 
of study, and partly for the value of tlie useful truths it embodies. Nor need we fear that 
a little of elementary mathematics will prove a stumbling-block to many if the subject 
is properly taught, and if the questions for examination are, as the committee very pro- 
perly recommend (sec roportM page 43), “ simple and straightforward, directed to discover- 
ing what the student knows, rather than to test his ingenuitj-.” 
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subjects, ideas, and oven words, from Arabic and Persian sources,, the structure and 
genius of the language in pomt of form sliould remain Bengali, and should not become 
vitiated into Arabioised or Perstanised Bengali, somewhat similar to certain well-known 
publications the language of which is not unaptly called Anglicised Bengali. 

TexC-boohs. 

With regard to text-books the committee observe : — “ We consider that, while 
books must bo proscribed in the case of examination in literature, they^ehould not be set 
for examinations in other subjects, except in so far as may bo required to indicate the 
standard or contents of a coimse ” (report, page 43). 

What is stated in this extract by way of exception should, I think, come by way of 
rule, and I would .suggest that text-books bo proscribed or recommended in each subject 
to indicate the standard and contents of tho course. * 

It is very desirable that text-books Should be prescribed because : — 

(a) It is extremely difficult to define tho limits of a subject in many cases by a 

mere syllabus. 

(b) It is exceedingly inconvenient for tho student to revise the matter dealt ^Tith , 

in previous lectures, and to prepare himself to follow with readiness succeed- 
ing lectures, unless ho has a text-book to refer to. 

(e) It conduces to precision of thought and language on the part of the student 
if ho has a text-book to follow. 

(d) After aU, it is impossible to avoid having a text-book, the lectures taking 
its place so far as the teacher is concerned, and tho notes of the lectures 
taking its place as regards the pupil. 

As for tho two main objections against text-books, namely, that they encourage cram- 
ming, and they confine tho student to tho books when ho ought to learn tho subjects, 
they arise only when unsuitable text-books ond inefficient modes of teabliing are adopted. 
With suitable text-books and judioious.teaching tho evils apprehended will disappear. 

Grading of candidates. 

The committee recommend that, for the intermediate examinations, 33 per cent of . 
the marks in each subject should bo necessary to secure a pass, and 50 per cent and 70 
per cent, respectively, in tlie aggregate to secure a second class and a first class (report, 
page 45). 

The percentages required for a pass and a second class are fair ; but tho percentage 
required for a first class is too high, and it should not exceed 60, when the Calcutta Univers- 
ity requires only 50 (see regulations, chapter XXXI, gonoral, • paragraph 1, and chap- 
ter XXXV, general, paragraph 1). 

It is true the standard for a first class should be high ; but it should not bo so high 
as to be unattainable except by a few, especially for on examination at an early stage 
like tho intermediate examination. Intelligent and diligent students should, in the early 
stages of 'their progress, bo encouraged to attain a first class, and their success wiU, as a 
rule, bo an inoenth-e to exertion for further and greater success in later stages, while failure 
often acts as a blight. The proverb “ nothing succeeds so well as success ” is as true of 
an academic career as it is of other careers in life. 

I would, therefore, suggest that tho minimum of marks for a first class should not be • 
higher than 60 per cent. , ■ 

“ . Conduct of examinations. , , 

While tho method recommended by tho committee (report, pages 45 and 46) for.the 
conduct of examinations, and for dealing with doubtful oases, is excellent so far as it goes, 

I would venture to add one more precaution to guard against all chance of error. 

When' the number of candidates is large there is always an appreciable chance of 
error' in the work of even tho most Careful examiner. I would, therefore, suggest that 
when, before the result of an examination is published, any candidates are found to have 
failed in one subject only,, to guard against any. possible inaccuracy, their papers in the 
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It then classifies them aocdrding to their academic status m the University into five 
classes : — 

(а) Senior vmiversity professors. 

(б) University professors. ' , ' 

(c) Professors. ' ■ 

(d) Assistant professors. 

(e) Jimior assistants. 

For the former mode of division the committee are not responsible as they have 
only taken it as they found it ; and, if the division is objectionable, the fault lies with the 
educational service regulations, with which we are not directly concerned now. The 
only remark that may be here made in passing is that the division of a service like the 
educational service into two different sections, the members of wliioh very often do the 
same sort of work and possess similar qualifications, but enjoy miequal advantages, must 
be open to objection. But be that as it may, the classification of the teacliing staff “ ac- 
cording to their academic status in the University”, regarding which the committee are 
not hampered by any departmental regulations, ought not to be open to any such objec- 
tion. 

And yet we find that out of the sis imiversity professorships (that is, .professorships 
of the highest rank) five are allotted to the Indian educational sendee, and only one, 
namely, the professorship in Sanskrit, is allotted to the Provincial educational service, 
though there is no difficulty in finding competent men in the Provincial Educational 
service as university professors, in mathematics and philosophy in any case. 

The disproportionate preference recommended to be shown to one section of the 
educational service as against another section contaming, in many instances, equally 
worthy men, cannot help being prejudicial to the best interests of the University by 
impairing the growth of harmonious relations among teachers, and by weakening the 
reverence of pupils for the justice of the administration of their University. It is qm'te 
true that, according to the highest standard of propriety, so long as a teacher thinks it 
fit to, hold office he ought to work in perfect harmony with his colleagues, notwithstanding 
any inequality of treatment, and so long as a student continues to belong to a university 
he ought to have imfailing reverence for its administration, notwithstanding any faults 
in it. But such high standard of conduct is not alwgys attainable. Nor must we over- 
look an important point of difference between education and other departments of civil 
administration. An adminiSrator’s work may be deemed as done if he succeeds in en- 
forcing obedience, whether voluntary or not, and if he can ensure a course of outward 
conduct in accordance with his rules, whatever the inward feelings of the people may be ; 
but an educator’s work can never be said to be done unless he is able to secure voluntary 
obedience, and to influence the inward motives of conduct, m his pupils. And faith in 
the justice of the educating agency is essentially necessary to-seciue voluntary obedience, 
and to influence the inward motives of those receiving education. ^ , 

I would, therefore, suggest that three out of the six University professorships be allotted 
to the Provincial Service. 

Missionary hostds. 

The opinion expressed in the report (page 71) in favour of allowing missionary bodies 
, to conduct hostels under the auspices and authority of a college should not be given 
■effect to as the working of such hostels may give rise to difficulties on religious and other ' 
grounds. 

Discipline — Finality of orders. 

With all respect for the position of the principal of a college, and with every 
desire to maintain his authority, I would suggest that cases of offences involving rustica- 
tion for any period, or expulsion (dealt with at page 77 of the report) should be referred 
to the managing body of the college, with the principal’s recommendation. 

1 make this suggestion having regard to. the severity of the punisliments of rustica- 
tion and expulsion, and I may. add that my suggestion is in accordance with the view of 
the majority of the committee- ~ i 

D 2 
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Allendance at kclurcs. 

The committee recommend the adoption of five general principles, or rules, -vrith 
regard to attendance at lectures (report, page 77). The first of these is tliat attendance 
at lectures should be compulsory ; and, if that rule is adopted, wilful failure to attend 
must, as the second rule provides, be dealt with as a br^ch of discipline. But failure 
to attend lectures on one subject, though ivilful, often proceeds from a desire on the part 
of those who know that subject well to spend their time more profitably in studying 
another subject in which they arc deficient, and not from any desire to show disrespect 
to the lecturer ; and to treat such conduct as a breach of discipline will be hard. 

I would, therefore, suggest that attendanceatonly a certain percentage of the lectures 
(say 60 per cent) should be compulsory. 

This will secure reasonably good training of students in each subject, and wili,- 
at the same time, give them reasonable freedom of utilising ' their time in the study of 
other subjects if they think fit. 

With the modification suggested above, rule (5) will not be necessary. 

Attendance at lectures is not an end in itself, but is only a means to an end, namely,, 
the ensuring of training ; and where, from the class exercises submitted by a student, 
that end is found to have been attained, to debar such a student from piresenting himself 
for examination will be an unnecessary hardship. 

Then, again, it should be home in mind that college students are young men with suffi- 
cient sense to tmdorstand their own interests, and they will not wilfallj' and perversely 
absent themselves from lectures which arc really profifahle-to them. And an artificial 
rule making attendance at all lectures compulsory will weaken the natural incentive to 
make them attractive in order to ensure attendance. 


Sdigioiis inslruction. 

The committee observe (report, page 78) that they “ do not find it possible to lay 
down any general rules or principles regarding religious instruction and observance in the 
TJnivecsity.” It is difficult, no doubt, to lay down such rules, but it cannot be said to 
be impossible. The difficulty, however, has to be met in a residential university. We 
propose to control the conduct of the student during all the 24 hours of the day, to pro- 
vide for his physical and intellectual training, and also, to some extent, for his moral train- 
ing ; and it is most undesirable that his religious training should be wholly neglected- A 
student who is religiously inclined uill, it is true, arrange for his prayers and observances ; 
but. in the majority of cases, the greater truths of life which religion teaches, and the 
higher duties wliich it inculcates, but the fruits of whose performance lie in the remote 
future, uill bh neglected by reason of the lesser truths, and less paramount duties, the 
fruits of whose performance are immediate, engrossing all our- attention. 

I would, therefore, suggest, that facilities for prayers be afforded, and some time .set 
apart for prayer in the daily routine of the hostel to call the attention of students to their 
religous duties. 

Physical iraininy — Healthy rivedry. 

The committee recommend encouragement to games and sports and to the healthy 
rivalry of inter-collegiate and university competitions (report, page 79), 

The qualification “ healthy rivalry^’ is veiy important to bear in mind ; for contests 
in games and sports, if too keenly pursued, may lead to unhealthy rivalry, which is bad 
alike from ethical and physical considerations, and which may urove positivelv iniurious 
to health. - t 

The object should be to make our students not fashionable athletes fit only for display 
of strength and skill on the cricket or foot ball field where there is a large prize to be won, 
but healthy and hardy young men capable of making sustained exertion and bearing 
fatigue in the ordinary affairs of life without any admiring crowd around to cheer 
Ulcm up. 
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Administralion of the Universilif — Oonvocaiion. 

The committee in their report (page 131) recommend that' the convocation sliouid 
be composed of certain oflioe-bearers, and certain classes of members, one of which is to 
■consist of five Muliammadan graduates to be elected by Muhammadan registered 
graduates. . ' 

There is no objection to this class consisting of five Muhammadan graduates ; but it is 
not desirable that it should be chosen by an electorate composed of Muhammadan regis- 
tered graduates The constitution of a separate Muhammadan electorate will accentuate 
the diSerence between Hindus and Muhammadans when there is "no necessity for such a 
provision, and when the five Muhammadan graduates may be elected by the whole body 
•of registered graduates. 

I would, therefore, suggest that the eleventh group of members of the convocation be 
•elected by the general body of registered graduates. 


Banbrjee, Jaygopal. 

(i) Ho. 

fii) Teaching universities adopting gradually the residential system with reference , 
. to local conditions and needs can certainly be established at centres like 
Bajshahi, Mnrshidabad, Nuddea, Burdwan, and Khulna. The question of ade- 
quate ^finance is a very serious one as there is considerable danger of lowering 

■ the standard in mofussil centres which can hardly become self-contained areas 
of high education and culture on an equal' footing with Calcutta, with her 
accumulated resources and traditions as on© of the chief cities of India. 

It is also desirable, when such local universities are organised, to ask them to , 
specialise and confine themselves r to certain branches oi higher education for 
cultivating which particular localities may possess special advantages, facilities, 
and aptitude. Bor instance, these future universities may specialise in Sans- 
kritic or Islamic studies, in agriculture, in particular departments of oommerce 

■ and industry, instead of in all of them, aiming at competing with the mother - 
University in the purely literary branches. . 


Banerjee, Bai Kdmudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

•(i) Yes ; I would approve of the Haooa University scheme, and would suggest that 
, the colleges in the Dacca division may be afiSh'ated to it, if they choose. 

(ii) Such teaching and federal universities should rdtimately he established in each 
division. I would suggest that, at present, Rajshahi and Berhampur might be 
made such centres. • 


Banerjee, Mdradt Dear. 

3(i) The Dacca 'University eoheme may be recommended, with the following reserv- 
ations; — 

(fl) Ibe scheme should not be given efieot to imtil the Calcutta Uniyetsity ia 
~ improved and raised to the status of a teaching imiversity. It is absurd 
to propose the found'mg of a new teaching nrdveisity in on ont-of-the-wayfe 
and less important place, abandoning the old University in a wretched con- 
dition. 

•(b) Besidence should not he oompuisory upon tiioso who are oble to live vfith 
their families and natural guardiana. 

(c) The cost of education should not be. made so high as to exclude middle-class 
people from the benefits of the ■University. 
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(d) There should he a sufficient number o£ stipends and free studentships to enable 
meritorious poor students to pursue their studies at the UniTcrcitj. 

(ii) Yt-s ; other universities on the line of the Dacca sehemc may he established at 
other centres of population, say, at Burdvan, Rajshahi, Barisal, Mjanensingh, 
Chittagong, when fnnds arc available, but not until tho Calcutta University is 
already raised to the ideal standard. All fnnds available should be devoted to 
the reinoval of the defects of the Calcutta University before the opening of any 
other university in the Presidency is taken in hand. 


Ban'erjee, Sasi Sekhat.. 

(i) Hie only points requiring comments are: — 

(o) That plucked M. A.’s have been given only a second cbancc of redeeming 
their failure and that, in case of success at thLs stage, candidates m'll be 
placed in the third division. 

(&1 That provision, has been made for a college for the vell-fo-do clas.;cs. 

(c) That there is no provision made for the study of French or Latin at the doctor- 
ate stage. 

(ii) I do not think that, under the existing financial state of thing.?, it Is practicable 

to establish other universities on the lines of tho Dacca scheme, or on other lines 
at other centres of population rvithin the Presidency. Tliere may, however, 
he a group of college.? for different departments of study in the same plaw, 
but under the Calcutta University. Big centres of learning may thus he 
gradually formed at much less cost, and ■without multiplying the number of 
universities. 


BaN'ERJI, TJjIACHAEAN". 

(i) I have studied the Dacca University sehemc ; I Tcgrct to find that the original 

cost, which was set do-.TO at 67 (sixty-seven) lakhs in round numbers, has been 
reduced to about 11 lakhs owing to the great financial stringency. The scheme 
is excellent so far as it goes. I should like to sec the e.stablishmcnt of a great 
institute composed of distinguished university profes.sors and lecturers in 
history' and economics and eminent Pandits who have specially studied the 
ancient Puranas, and DInrma-iofIras, both in Sanskrit and Pali, and 

maulvis learned in Arabic and Persian lore, for carrying on research work in 
the field of ancient Indian history and economics. I am strongly of opinion 
that ancient Indian history has yet to be written. Tho be.st books on the 
subject written on England are incomplete and un.satisfactory. Anotber 
suggestion I nish to make in this connection is that the provision for the teaching 
of Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, and Persian is wholly inadequate. There should be 
professorships in the Indian educational service in those subjects. 

(ii) In my judgment, universities on the lines of the Patna scheme could, with advan- 

tage, be established at other centres of iwpnlation in this Presidency. To- 
prevent undue congestion in Calcutta colleges I-stbink a university ought to be 
established at Bankura or Eajshahi ; the climate of the former is undoubtedly 
good, that of the latter is also fair ; and in both places there is a first-grade 
college ; the college at Bankura is comparatively small and is capable of further 
improvement; other colleges may be started in the locality. At Eajshahi there- 
» is a big first-grade Government college ; other colleges shonld be set up there ; 
the jKosition of Eajshahi avonld be more central; in Korth Bengal at present 
tbere is another first-grade college started this year at Eangpur ; and the 
first-grade college of His Highness the Alaharaja of Cooch Behar“ is not.far off. 

An oriental university retaining some of the prominent features of the ancient 
Indian universities specially suited to the requirements of the present society in. 
Bengal might be conveniently started in Calcutta. * ’ 
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The Calcutta University, which was originally modelled on the London University, 
is now being developed somewhat on Oxford or Cambridge lines. Thus, the 
University, which was formerly an examining bod 3 % pure and simple, has now 
becoihe more or less a teaching University also. 

Tho recentlj' started University at Benares is, to aU intents and purposes, a compend- 
ious edition of the Oxford University, with the oriental side considerably’ modified . 
Such a University, as I have previously observed, cannot adequately meet the 
imperative needs of the rising generation of Indian j’ouths. 

The oriental university, the creation of which is advocated here, may proceed on the 
following lines : — 


A. — The Oriental Faculty. 


(а) There should be ample provision for the highest teaching of Sanskrit and Pali 

literature and science in their manifold aspects. The medium of instruction 
should be Sanskrit or Pali, as the case may be, with occasional use of the verna- 
cular or vernaculars. 

(б) There should be ample provision for the highest teaching of Arabic and Persian 

literature and science in their manifold aspects. The medium of instruction 
should be Arabic or Persian, as the case may be, with occasional use of the 
vernacular or vernaculars. ■ 

(c) Satisfactory arrangements should be made for the advanced teaching of Bengali, 
Uindi, Urdu, and other Indian vernaculars. Tho medium of instruction should 
be the vernacular concerned. , 


B. — The Occidental Faculty. 

(а) Satisfactory arrangements should be made for the advanced teaching of English 

literatwe, philosophy, and science. Tho medium of teaching should be English. 
These subjects should form a subordinate part. 

(б) There should be a technical side also. The medium of instruction should be the 

student’s own vernacular. 

The method of examination should be a harmonious blend of the modem European 
system and the ancient Indian one. 


Baptist Missionary Society, Standing Committee of. 

A recent comnnmique from the Government of Bengal gives the official history of, 
the movement to establish a rmiversity at Dacca. It is clear from this statement that 
thehcheme in some form has been submitted to the Secretary’ of State and has received 
his general approval. M’hat is not clear, however, is to -what extent the approved scheme 
corresponds to the original draft in the Eeport of the Dacca “University Committee printed 
in 1912. In iterance of the provisions of the approved scheme, we are not in a position 
to offer detailed criticisms or suggestions, but, having gathered from the closing paragraph 
of the Government communique that the whole question of the constitution of the proposed 
Univeraty is open for consideration by this Commission, we are anxious to submit 
recommendations on certain points which appear to us to be of vital importance. 

' In the first place, the provision of a department of Islamic studies seems to mark a 
change of policy’ on the part of Government with regard to religious education. This 
impression is confirmed by’ the following passage in the speech of Lord Hardinge on the 
occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of the Hindu University at Benares : — 

“ The Education Commission appointed by Lord Eipon, while recognising that the 
declared neutrality of the State forbids it connecting the institutions directly 
maintained by it with any one form of faith, suggested the establishment of 
institutions of widely different types in which might be inculcate such forms 
of faith as various sections of the community may accept as desirable for the 
- formation of character and the awakening of thought. That Commission 
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touclicd with an unerring finger the wenhest sjwt in our existing system ; for, 
though something may ijc done by mental and .moral discipline, and something 
by the precept and example of professors, these .arc hut shifting sands upon 
■which to build character witliout tlic foundation of religious teaching and the 
steadying- influence of a religious atmosphere. 5fy own personal conviction, 
strengthened by what 1 have seen in other lands, is that education without 
rch'gion is of little worth.” 

Without entering upon any discussion on the merits of this change of policy we desire 
to ymint ont that, srhile the religions needs and desires of the Muhammadan community 
are provided for in the Dacca scheme, the interests of other religious communities have 
not received like recognition. We note that, at a later date, the scheme was modified 
BO as to include a department of Sanskritic .studies, which seems to show that this defect 
had become apparent and that Rome attempt ■was made to rectify it in at*lcast one direc- 
tion. But, as regards provision for the religions needs and desires of the Christian com- 
munity, all that'wc know to liavc been contemplated is a college under private auspices 
and of a sectarian tj-pe suited to the needs of but one, and that a comp.irativcly sinaU, 
seelion of the commnnity concerned. We refer, of course, to the tentative underrianding 
arrived at between the Government of Bengal and the Oxford Mission. On this point it 
will he sufficient to add that, according to the Census of 1011, tlio BroteStant Cliristiau 
comraunity of East Bengal included 11,700 Baptists and 2,233 .Anglicans. We submit 
that Government should recognise that the Free , Church Protestant commum'fy, 
which is five times as numerous as the Anglican, cannot accept an e.xclusive High Anglican 
institution as in any sense an adequate provision for the higher education of the Protestant 
Christian community of East Bengal. The disproportion betneen the two sections of 
the community will bo found very miich greater if .Assam be included in the area to be 
covered by the Dacca Umversity. 

We think the ideal for a Christian college in the University to meet the need would 
be to establish it on a basis sufficiently broad to serve the general interests of the whole 
community concerned. P.epresentations made to the Oxford Ali.srion with this end in 
■view^ unfortxmately proved abortive. This bcin'g the case, whether or no the Oxford 
Misaon College be established, an institution of the fond thus indicated is neceaary to 
providefortheaclualneeds of thogreat majority of Protestant Christians in the University 
area. 


_ With_ regard to the provision of such a college the Christian community may, -ve 
think, -with propriety claim from Government financial a.ssistance similar to that accord^ 
in the University- scheme to the iluhanimadan communitv-, and it seems to us that great . 
injustice -win be done if such aid be not ultimately forthcoming 

In the meantime, the Baptist Alissionary Society has drafted pronosals for the estab- 
lishment of a University hall of residence as an integral part of the Dacca Universty 
scheme. The hall thus -to be folded would be broadly Christian in character, 'Christians . 
of all denominations being eh'gible for appointment on the stall and council of manage- 
ment ; but, to secure permanence, the Baptist ifissionarv Society of Great Britain and 
Deland would assume responsibility for the maintenancc'of the liall till such time as it 
IS possible to secure such a l^ally constituted inter-denominational council or board of 
OTntrol as would commend itself to Government and the authorities of the University. 
It m proposed that the staff should consist of a warden and a tutor or tutors, the idea 
euig that the hall should arrange for the tutorial supervision of students in residence 
and, m addition, contribute to the general life and work of the University, in that its slsS 
mgM- d^ver a limited number of lectures in some special subject or subjects approved 
by the Umversity. either in the haU itself or -elsewhere, as the University might deter- 
, It bemg providc-d that any member of the staff so engaged should be academically 
qualified, and be recogni.^ by the syndicate for this purjKiBe. . The authorities of the 
toll wo^ be OTpower^ to make arrangements with one or more of the colleges of the 
."f sl^dents residing in the haH to recognised courses of , 
^ mstruction. ^e number of students rc-sident ih the hall, mider- 

^ «‘y. ibe aim being to 

secure for each student individual attention from the warden and tutors. It is under- 
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stood that the site and aroliiteotural plan of the hall would admit of the erection of such 
additional dormitories and lecture-rooms as might become necessary through the gradual 
development of its activities. 

The advantages of such a University hall of residence will he obvious. Rr-st, it 
would secure tutorial supervision of the kind recognised as particularlj’ desirable in the 
original draft of the scheme (vide Dacca University Committee Report, page 76). Secondly, 
ns exercising, in some measure, coUegiato functions, it would be virtually a Christian college 
in embryo and, therefore, capable of development in course of time into a fully-equipped 
collegiate institution. Thirdly, a further, and, in the view of the Baptist !JBssion, a very 
important, advantage would be that it would afford an opportunity to conserve and give 
permanence to the valuable work carried on for many years for college students in the 
Baptist Mission Hostel. 

As regards ways and means we ask, in the first place, for the allocation of a site in the 
University area suitable for the erection of the proposed University hall of residence 
at such time as may be practicable in connection with the realisation of the University 
scheme as a whole. If it should not bo found feasible, on account of financial stringency, 
for Government to find adequate funds for the erection of the necessary buildings, the 
desired end might bo scoured by the aid of a contribution on the part of the Baptist 
jMission from moneys realisable by the sale of its present hostel and site. As a tempo- 
rary mettsure, however, involving comparatively little expense, one of the follom'ng 
alternatives might bo adopted, viz., the allocation by Government of some building 
appropriately situated to serve the purpo.so in view, or the raising of the status of the 
present l-.ostcl so as to constitute it a universitj’ hall of residence. 

In making these proposals primarily in the interests of the Clwistian community the 
Baptist Mission has not lost sight of the needs of uoo-Cbristinh student swho.so parents 
may desire for them the, advantages of the influence and discipline of a Christian 
institution. These .proposals would not debar a limited number of such students from 
admission. 

Wo also desire to point out the impoffaricc,,in connection with the establisluncnt of 
the now University, of giving full scope to the forces which have pI.iyiKl so beneficent a 
part in the intollcclual and moral life of India through the agency of cducatton.-il institu- 
tions under Clwistian control. 

In conclusion, we are able to state that these proposals not only have the full approval 
of the homo board of the Baptist Missionary Society, but are also supported by the un- 
animous recommendation of the Bengal and Assam Representativo Council of SDssions. 


Baed.aloi, 2?. 0. 

(ii) As 1 belong to Assam, and .as the schools and colleges there are under the Calcutta 
University, I would suggest that a small university bo established at Gauhnti 
to make the jwovinco autonomous. 


Basu, Satyexdra Nath. 

.\ second nniversity in Bengal m.ay be de.drablc. But the univer.'ity should be, 
n*-- far ns I'ractic.ablo, a self-governing in-stitution, leaving room for Govomnicnt supervi- 
sion where nccg.<.-;.ary, condnotod m.ainly by persons having experience in teaching and 
IK>s^;o.ssing intimate, knowledge of Indian life and the needs and requirements of the 
country. 


Bengal Landbolclcis’ j\Esocmtion, Calcntta. 

(il Wc have, considered the Dacca scheme. 

It doc.s not appe.al to n.s .as it distinctly favours a p.artieol.ar class of stndcat.s. 
A Mo'lcm university self-contained no one c.an object to ; but .a public uni- 
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Bengal Landholders’ 'Association, Calcntta— conhf. — ^Bethtme College, Calcntta- 


versity open to different classes of students in which one of them is likely to 
receive more favourable treatment than another is extremely objectionable, 
especially in a country where Moslem and Hindn questions require very careful 
consideration. A local university is very desirable, but we are so short of 
funds, of teachers, of equipment, that we feel that the time has not arriv^ for 
establishing local universities. Large and influential colleges, like the Krishna- 
gar College, have not their proper position owing to miserly treatment, and, 
unless one is quite sure of adequate educational grants, it is better not ^ 
think of them at present. Large benefactions in the olden days largely depended 
upon religions feeling and faith. They are not attracted by the present educa- 
tional system. The people are poor and the middle classM have not much to 
spare. The call upon the richer classes is multifarious and often proves opiues- 
sive. The rich men of Bengal mostly do not live in their districts and it is 
felt that local sympathies are weakening. The cost of education of our people 
must be largely, met from public revenues and, unless Government is prepared 
to retrench in other directions, the educational needs of our people wiU.not he 
met satisfactorily. 

The Dacca scheme owes its birth to the partition of the province, the result of a 
mistaken administrative policy. The preferential treatment of a class was 
perhaps due to it. Different entrance qualifications are provided for different, 
classes of students. Preferential provisions are also noticeable in matters of 
different classes of teachers. The scheme does not seem to be financially sound. 
The standard seems lower than that of the Calcutta University. 

Systems of examination condemned by the Indian Universities Commission 
been adopted. We do not think that such university schemes ought to be adopted 
in different parts of BengaL 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 


(i) Yes; I heartily approve of the Dacca University scheme, under certain modi- 

_ j. fications. Some of the objectionable features of the 

^ ■ original scheme have been given up, but some, unfor- 

tunately, remain. The attempt to manufacture a vernacular for Dacca should oe 
abandoned. The different colleges should not have separate services, 
different pay and prospects for their teachers. Teachers of Indian subjects (i-c.. 
•Sansluit and Persian) in which few Europeans are available here as competent 
teachers should not be treated as inferior to teachers of other subjects. 

The distinction between the Indian and the Provincial services should be abolished- 
Those who teach in colleges should belong to one and the same service so that, 
unliko the lecturers under the present system, they may ail be enabled -to 
meet the intellectual requirements of a college tcacher’s'life. 

(ii) Universities of the projected Dacca type cannot, at present, be cstahILshed with 

S«. r. 7.'. advantage outside Calcutta for the reason that they 

c. necessary control of sufficiently enlightened 

Sm, p. C. public opinion on the spot. 

Cbowdhsrr, n. IT. ■' • 

Outteriw. K. n. ,, 

Bengal .sho’.dd possess at least fiveuniversities, with .-harply dLstingnishing eharacteri^ 
T-oy. D S. Berhampar and Rajsbahi may well bo seats ol teachm-S 

_ and residential universities.' Bankura and Faridpnr 

may, in future, be scats of similar universities. The unwieldy University of 


Calcutta should be split up as early as posnhlo. 
Ti'it be raised aeai.ast it. 


Financial eonsiderations should 
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BhaTTACHABJZE, MoHINI ilOHAJ? — contd. 


public institutions 'which receive financial aid from the State and, as a matter of couise, 
it has supreme poTOr over the universities. The control is justifiable in primary or 
secondary education the success of vrhich dej>ends, to a large extent, on efficient admmis* 
tration and mspection since the number of schools and teachers is very large and a uni* 
fonmty of standard becomes necessary. But none of these considerations appli^ to a 
university, and especially a residential university of the Dacca type. -The convocation 
of this Dniversity would consist of learned men — professors and heads of colleges— 
•Govemment "would also nominate gentlemen interested in higher education and 
fit to give advice on educational matters. Students 'would be under their care. 
Surely such a body ought to be free to make rules and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the University without being fettered by a Government department. I do not 
mean to suggest that Government should have no control over the University. Tbs 
general policy of the Univcrsitj% its constitution, its financial position ought to bs 
accurately defined, and may be embodied in the Act of Incorporation (which can’t bs 
amended except by Grovemment). But the University or its convocation ought to be 
free to make what alterations it likes in the regulations nnd the courses of study, aud 
•also to^ appoint professors. In paragraph 6, page 133, we find that changes in the 
regulations would have.no effect unless sanctioned by Government. On page 130 the 
Governor, as the chancellor, is given the power of appointing university professors. The 
‘election of members to the convocation is made sabject to bi^ confirmation ; he is also to 
appoint external members to the governing bodies of the colleges and confirm proposals 
for the grant of honorary degrees. I am afraid the work of the University will be seriously 
hampered and delayed by this necessity of obtaining the Governors sanction at every 
step, as has often been the case in the Calcutta University. The Dacca University would 

•be too , officialised. The^ colleges would be all Government colleges, the hostels, too, 

would be controlled by Gipemment, the members of the staff would be all Government 
•officers, and the vice-chancellor 'would be a paid Government servant. All this leads 
-one to fear that the pervading atmosphere of the University would be a close official 
atmosphere in which the Indian student would not be able to breathe freely, and in which 
he would not feel in to element. It would be desirable, therefore, to ^ have one or two 
private coUeges affihated to the University and situated close to it- This would have 
been possible at the very beginning if Government had not proj>03ed to take over the 

•Jagannath College, 

The steps taken to satisfy the claims of the iluhammadan population are also opco 

some objection. A separate electorate of Muhammadan graduates has been created 
?:or returning members to convocation, provision has been made for the nomination of ton 
Muhammadan graduates by the chancellor, and, to crown aU, the manufacture of Bengali 
books of aAInhammadan character has been recommended (page 31). If Muhammad- 
-ans have any special educational needs the creation of the department of Islamic 
studies, the msti^tion of degrees in Islamic studies, and the proposed Muhammadan 
college would siifficiently meet them. If it is desirable that Muliammadans should have 
•their interests— It they have any such separate interests— safeguarded in.the University 
Jt IS also desirable that there should not be any cleavage between the two great com- 
munities of Bengal. The best way of meeting the two apparently conflicting ends would 
; election of ^ri7llJlTTtm?»rlr»n& ♦rs 41..^ t.! t - -vl 


there should not be any cleavage between the two great com- 
meeting the two apparently conflicting ends would 
he to provide for the election of :Muhammadan3 to the convocation bv a mixed electorate 
consurt mg of aU. sections of registered graduates recommended bv Sir Rash Behary Ghosh. 
^obody, however, will sj-mpathise uith the recommendation of the committee that 
.encouragement should be given to authors to write Bengali books of a Muhammadan 
c -irac cr. e rcunemher that these books are meant for the use of university 

which Ls produced by hack-work. Only 

1 raprly them with models of style and furnish th4i with specimens of 

• sentiment ought to be prescribed. Bat good litcrature^^nnot ho 
^ made to order, and the selection of authors to he cntru.sted with the delicate task of 
Muhammadan literature would be difficult and must, in practice, lead to favour- 

tv ^^Wch wo get .a glimpse 

tbc great Idanuc c»nisition. the rcligi-ous zeal which inspired the early Muhammad- 
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Bhattachabjee, Mohiki Mohak — contd. 


ans, their administrative ability, their arts, architecture, their sense of beauty, we do not 
surely seek in. vain for them amongst the standard productions of Bengali literature. 

The department of Islamic studios is an innovation. It will stimulate the study oh 
Islamic culture, the literature, philosophy, and theology of the early Muhammadans. 
There are materials for the institution of an advanced university course in Islamic study 
in the systems which prevail in Madrassahs which lie scattered all over the cmmtry. It is- 
difficult to say whether the recommendation for the creation of this department is a step- 
in the right direction, especially in a State university'. It also seems to be against that 
spirit of cosmopolitanism and that ideal of cultime which inspire modern thought. 
Students of Islamic theology, logic, and literature are as likely to be bigoted and 
intolerant as students ot Hindu theology or Christian theology when their study is 
confined to a narrow groove of sectional literature. The commissioners say that 'Western 
methods, of study and criticism would be applied to Islamic studies, but surely a 
better plan would'have been to liberalise the course by the introduction of other systems 
of theology or other hteratures side by side with Islamic subjects. 

If the commissioners think that the course of Islamic studies would not create pre- 
judice'and narrowness, surely, in fairness to Hindus, a' department of Hindu culture 
ought to have been opened. The arguments for the stimulation of Islamic studies are,, 
at least, equally applicable to the promotion of Hindu culture. The study of both suffers 
from a want of critical spirit and, to find out the element of truth contained in each of 
them, western methods of criticism need to he applied. The madrassahs correspond 
to the Sanskrit iols and students of the tols are as uncritical and intolerant as those 
of the madrassahs. By the creation of the department of Islamic studies students of 
Islamio theology and logic, with a slight knowledge of English, have been given an oppor- 
tunity of entering Government service and of rising to positions of afflnenco and dignity 
in life while Hindu students of Smriti and Darsanas are left in penury and obscurity. 

The college for the -well-to-do classes is certainly open to strong objection. The- 
wcll-lo-do classes in Bengal, unlike the peers in England, arc ease-loving and idle. Their 
only chance of improvement lies in imitating the examples of the painstaking and indus- 
trious middle class, and the more they' come into contact with it the better. But the 
more they mix with their cquab the greater their chances of degradation. It is certainly 
erroneous to look upon the son of a zemindar as a young zemindar, and it is ohjcotionable 
to offer him luxuries while at school or college. But what is still more objectionable 
is to put oil yoimg men of the well-to-do class in the same college and in the same 
hostpl. However .strict the discipliuo it cannot make up for the healthy example of 
hard-worlving middle-class young men struggling against ■ poverty and distress and 
competing for high honours. When rich men meet together they talk of horses and 
motor-c.ars, and not of their studies. Tho Chiefs’ College in Central India has not 
been Icnown to produce scholars or to promote liberal education. 

(ii) In Amcric.a there is a university' in eveiy State. In England a number of nniyers- 
. itics has gro\m up recently to supplement tho work of O.vford and Cambridge, 
lu comparison with these countries Beng.al has little opportunity of imparting 
high education to her children. The Bengalis are highly intelligent and have 
aptitude for higher training. The tremendous rush to tho existing coihges shows 
cletirly tho poprdar demand for high education, and to satisfy tliis demand there 
ought to bo more universities. 

But tho new universities need not he copies of the Calcutta University, or even of 
tho proposed University at D-acca. In both, tho arts subjects and tho theore- 
tical sciences have received greater attention than applied sciences and tccimo- 
logy. The now universities ought to specialise in the latter. 

1 have not much experience of other parts of Bengal but, in KortU Bengal, Bajshahi 
would be a suitable university town. There is already a first-grade college, with 
hostels and laboratcrics. It stands on the Tnddah and is a healthy f I'.ce. 
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BhATTAC IAF.VA, Kr.lS:iXAf.!AND!l.l — BlIATTACHAr.A'A'A. Baikcntha Xatk Bhatta- 

l-'^AnYYA, HaP-IIIAS'. 


Bhattachap.yAj Krishxacua:>i>p.a. 

(ii) Universities of the piojccted Dacca type cannot, Avith advantage, be cstablisarf 
outside Calcutta for the reason that they Anil lack tiie necessary control Oi 
ciently enlightened pinblic opinion on the spot. If, further, a costly pro,!^na‘- 
like that suggested in question 1(a) is to Iks organised it can only be done 
concentrating the resources of the entire proA-incc. Tiie advantages of a ccap^^ 
. residential university may be secured in some measare by incorporating^^^- 
Calcutta colleges in a special constitution, and reducing the control 
colleges exercised bv the present University to an essential minimuiaW 
each of them may be a readential institution, with some degree of freedom 
teaching and examination (etc my reply to question 5). 


BlLYrTACELtP.YYA, BaIKUNTIUV NaTH. 

{ii) In the major proAunces of India there should be a -nniversity in each reve— - 
diA-ision and at least one university in each of the minor provinces. 


BHATTACHAP.YyA, HaPJDAS. 


<ii) It is quite possible, nay. desirable, that a network of universities 

established all over the country, but the foUoAring points should be considei^i 
recommending the establishment of a university ; — 

(а) Whether funds trould be available from Government to make the univeR3t?’ 

a tolerably self-eontained institution. 

(б) Whether private liberality is likely to supplement Government grants. 

‘ (c) Whether students would be available. 

id) Whether teachers of ability would be available. 

The universities of the future need not necessarily bo of the Dacca type : s 
versity of thfrpresent type has not yet outlived its usefulness. The only 
possible university centre is perhaps Eajshalii. In industrial and agricoitn;' 
centres a university, Avith faculties of technology, agriculture, medicine, 
-eering, etc,, might be established. Asansol or Kharagpur mjght be the 
of such a university. Rajshabi might be the centre of an arts univerS'j 
and, later on, Rangpur. The Dacca University should be established soon, an> 
Burma and Assam should have separate federal universities. ^ 

I do not think that any other university of the arts type should 
estahlsshed now — 


■<a) Unless Government is in a position' to find the necessary funds. So long ^ 
fiscal autonomy is not granted Bengal is not likely to get a substantial saw 
vention for her education. The grants to the Calcutta University, 

- and recurrent, are hardly sufficient for its grerwing needs and it is only 
resourcefulness of some of its senators tl^t has kept it from banfcrnptc;- 
It 3.5 better to haA'e onegood university than many imperfect ones. 

(by Unless private charit 3 - is forthcoming. Inducement should be held out to nc 
men of the province to found a univer^ty and the university so endow 
may be named afterthe principal donor and chairs may be founded in the nac® 
of other donors. The system of elective chancellorship may tempt som® 
rnling princes to make handsome donations, 

{e) Unless there is. a steady supply of students. Compulsorv and free primary edu- 
cation and the multiplication of schools and colleges are likelv to 
, this difficulty.' , , “ 

<d) Unless good teachers are availahle. But this is not likelv to be an insupeiahl® 
difficulty. Bengal is intellectually rich enoneh to stag manv more univendties- 
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BriATTAaiAnvyA, MnJinmnhopndhyayn Kai.u>rasaxsa — Bhowai,, Govikda CiiAxnsu. 


BifATTACirARV^'A, MalmmiiLopndhynya Kaliprasaxxa.. 

I think there is no necessity ior estahli-shing (v tmi%-crsify nt Baccn. The purpose 
of the university might be ivell serveci by eslnblishing nt Dacca such institu- 
tions ns:— 

(«) biio medical college. 

(f/j One engineering college. ^ 

(c) A college for ladies. 

('/) A college for technical education. 


Bhowai., Govixda Cjiaxdiia. 

(i) >ry nn.swcr to this he found in the note on the Dacca University Committee’s 
Report winch I hnd the honour to submit to the Commission while nt Dacca — 
vi'te npjiend'x, I'n/ro. 

■(ii) If universities on tlic linos of the Dnccn scheme were to be estnhliahed ntnll they 
could, with some advantage, ho cstnlilishcd nt Gauhnfi, Cliittagong, ntid Rnjshnhi, 


APPENDIX, 

A A’olc on the Dacca Vnivtmhj CommUkt's Ilcjiort. 

Taking it for granted that the foundation of the Univcr.sily at Dacca is very probable, 
•my criticism of the scheme is more in a spirit of sympathy with, than antipathy to, the 
.same. Jly object is to point out the wonts and defects of the scliemo and to suggest 
means for tlicir supply and remedy. In short, my criticisms atm nt tho perfection of 
the proposc-d University. Tlio utility of such a miivcrsity (teaching and residential), 
founded on a sound basis and conducted on right lines, is undoubted, and any discussion 
ns to the desirability and advisability of founding such a one may not bo in place here. 

I pro{)0.»o to offer some preliminary remarks on the sclicrac first, nnd .discuss tho report 
in detail ne.\t. Though the foundation of the University seems almost certain still one 
point has to he considered before an uurpinlificel assent can bo accorded to it, vir., whether 
the foundation of a strictly residential university is suitable to tho condition of tlio educa- 
tion-seeking jiopulntion, nnd whether it will not interfere with the spread of education in 
tho country ; in one word, whether tho experiment will bo wiiolcsomo nnd successful. 

Tho iwverty of the Indian student is well knowm, nnd it lias more tlmn once been 
admitted by responsible authorities. 

Tho noblo and avowed object of a university is to help the progress of liigh education, 
wnd not to obstruct or retard it. It seeks to raise tiio intellectual level of a nation to 
•n higher plane. Its aim is to demolish nil distinctions of caste, creed, and colour. It 
knows no difference between man and man on social score. It recognises only tho in- 
tellectual distinction between man nnd man, and honours and respects only tho nobility 
■and superiority of genius and not of birth and wealth. It practically recognises tho 
equal rights of all men to enter tho tcinpio of learning. All tho members of a university 
belong to one class. They are all students — seekers after loiowlcdgo and truth. Tlicy 
should all .have one ideal, one aim, and one training. As long ns they remain nt tho Uni- 
"veraity they should not have ditlcrcnt ideals, differont aims, and different training. TIioj' 
may have special training outside tho walls of tho Universitj', otherwise tho integrity of 
tho University will be touched and affected. Specialisation is not tho proinneo of a uni- 
versity. 

Tlio stafomont of the objects of tho proposed University ns contained in the report 
■says that one object is to create a corporate life among the members of tho University. 
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Bhowal, GtOVUTda Chasdba — con Id. 


Bnt it must be noticed at the very outset that the scheme as propounded in the report 
contains things rrhieh are contrary to the statement of objects. The establishment of a 
hluhammadan college and a college for the well-to-do classes is repugnant to the attainment 
of that object. The establishment of these two colleges will create a wide gulf between 
class and class and race and race and cause isolation, rather than help corporateness. 
It was not proper for the committee to propose the establishment of these two college 
for they will destroy the solidarity and federacy of the University. The establishment of 
a college for the well-to-do classes will be fraught with evils which cannot now be fully and 
truly foreseen and categorically calculated. Among others it will have the effect bf 
isolating .and alienatihg an important section of the community from the rest, with which 
it should have a close and intimate touch for the welfare and progress of the community 
as a whole. This will for ever destroy the future x)ossibiIity of the intelleotual develop- 
ment of those for whom it is intend^. It will deprive them of the noble and envied 
privilege of becoming great thinkers and scholars, and the chance of ever reaching the 
summit of intellectual progress. Its moral effect will be degrading to them and to society. 

The result of the ^tablishment of a Muhammadan college of the kind mentioned in 
the report will be that one race will have a start which is denied to another. So the 
establishment of these two colleges should be denounced on all hands. 

If a Muhammadan college should be established at all then the first striking defect that 
we come across in the scheme is the absence of Sanskrit studies on the same lines from the 
departments of the University as proposed in chapter IH of the report. like the 
Madrassah students among Muhammadans there is a large class of students among 
Hindus who read Sanskrit In loU. To have been fair to the two communities a re- 
formed Sanskrit curriculum, combined with a thorough course of English, intended for 
Hindu students ought to have been, and should be, included in the scheme. A Hindn 
student trained in that course, like a Muhammadan trained in the other, will then have 
the opxwrtunity of becoming a ripe scholar and a man of culture, who shorid make a'good 
Government officer or a suitable recruit for a learned profession. 3Iie omission of a depart- 
•ment of SansMt studies will deprive a large section of the Hindu students of the oppor- 
tumty made available to the Muhammadan of making a good Government officer or a 
suitable recruit for a learned profession. We do not see any reason for this distinction. 

The scheme is also defective as the jiroposed Uruversity will not have the power of 
conferring law degrees upon students who shall read in thc'Uacca Law College. 

Without a department of legal studies the University will not be a self-contained one. 
Moreover, besidis tbe apparent anomaly that students of one nniversitv will go io 
for the degrees of another the absence of a department of legal studies wSl materially 
retard the progress of legal learning in Eastern Bengal. 

A learned Imowledge of the law, and an .able and honest practice of the same, is neces- 
sary for the security of the person and property of the subject. It is absolutely needed 
for the right administration of justice, which is the foundation of the p'^ace, contentment, 
and prosperity of the community. In fact, thelaw is the protector of' the ri^tsoffhe 
people. Tne theory that a liigh degree of legal learning is not possible in a place where 
there i.s no high court is not correct. This is an unmerited slur upon the bars other than 
tho.,c of the high courts. The mofussil courts and bars are now in clo^e and constant 
touch with the high courts tlirough the Zatr Eeports published fav Gove^ent, private 
agencies, and enterprises. The excuse that the teaching of law at Dacca is defective 
ought no./ to have prevaffed with the committee in omitting this important department 
of s'mdies from the scheme. The committee ought to have seen their wav to make the 
teaching of law at D.icca efficient and perfect. It ought to have made provision for the 
rorruitmcnt of tne l>est law profeasora from the local bar, as weU as from abroad, bv the 
olTer of hign and adequate salaries. • ' 
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Bhowal/Govtsda Chasdea — conld. 


The absence of an agricultural college from the scheme is another defect and draw- 
hack. A modern university nithout a department of agricultural studies is wanting 
in one of it-s most essential elements. Agriculture is the main resource of Bengal ; and 
In these days of hard struggle for life the improvement of agricultural knowledge and the 
cultivation of agricultural science can alone solve the great j>overlij-pr6b}cm of India 
which has hitherto taxed the genius of Government and the best thinkers and eoonoim'sfs 
of the country. If we consult the histories of the universities in countries other than 
India we find that great importance is naturajly and necessarily attached to the cultiva- 
tion of agricultural knowledge. 

America abounds in agricultural colleges. Germany alone can boast of as many as 
29 agricultural colleges. It must bo a sad omission that Eastern Bengal should not 
have a fully-equipped agricultural college at Dacca. The omission seems to bo the sadder 
when we remember that Eastern Bengal can afford ample opportunities and facilities for 
the study of agricultural science. 

A modern university should be an up-to-date thing and provide for the needs 
of the times. It should be based upon the broadest of bases and conducted on 
modern progressive lines. It should not only be founded upon past experience, but 
should have a forward look too. Upon the committee’s own admission a fully-equipped 
medical college is an absolute need of Eastern Bengal. The committee ought not to have 
met this want only half-way. There is a great want of well-trained medical men in the 
interior of the country where medical men turned out by the college will find ample field 
for their practice. So the establishment of a well-equipped medical college at Dacca will 
supply a great and long-felt want and relieve Government of the pressure put upon it 
for Government service by graduates holding degrees in other branches of learning. Blio 
is there with the least experience of the country and is not aware that every year millions 
of people fall victims to cholera, smallpox, and fell diseases for utter want of medical 
treatment ? The establishment of an ai/un-cdic college ought also to have occupied the 
thought and attention of the committee in connection with the establi.shmcnt of a now 
university at Dacca. It is high time that Government recognised the Indian Bj'stcms of 
medicine which are highly scientific and ancient and eminently suitable to the requirc-I 
ments of the people of this country. An additional engineering college at Dacca, like the 
one at Sibpur, is greatly wanted and demanded by the Eastern provinces. 

The existence of two nniversities in one and flic same province and under one and the 
same Government is undesirable for reasons that are too obvious. This will cau.se 
inconvenience to parents and guardians who come from other parts of Bengal, but are 
temporary residents in the town of Dacca, in connection with service, trade, or profession. 
These parents and guardians will have to send their boys and wards to a university where 
they will bo away from them and where there will he none to take care of them. Similar 
inconvenience will occur to p.arcnts and guardians in Eastern Bengal who will temporarily 
rc-sido in other p.arts of Bengal under similar circumstances. In order to avoid this difii- 
culty I would suggest that there .should be a college at Dacca affiliated to the University 
of Calcutta. The fact that the colleges outside the town of Dacca will remain affiJiafctl 
t'j the Calcutta University will be another source of anomaly. .Students in two ncigh- 
Viouring districts, nay, in two ncighlxmring villages, may happen to hold degrees of 
tao different universities. In matters of appointments the authorities of the Dacca 
University will be natmraUy iiicfinc<l to recommend stndcnts of their own univers- 
ity, ignoring the claims of those of the other miiversify in the pror-inco and thus 
candidates having <.'(pial or better claims m.ay be saipcrseflorl. Difference in sf.andards 
oi studies and examinations will, naturally, create differeneo in llie value of the degroes 
conferred by the two nniver.sities. Differentiation in tlie value of the degrce.s will cradually 
Ic.ad to different estimates of the degree-holders, and this will occasion a difficulty in the 
.selcelion of c.andidalcs for oflices in the various department.s of Government sf-rviec. 
Tl-.crefore. if a college is retained at Dacca, .affiliateel to the Calcutta Universit j-, the college 
•■it.viulards of jheDaec.r University ought (o be the same ns those of the Calcutta Universitj-, 
though th,e former may be a te.aching one. Tire examinations ottght to be the same in 
both so tliat Imnvfor from the one to the other m.ay be jxrssible. Be-idcs. what appe-ars 
from the committee’s rejKjrt to be most urgent i.< the cjt.iblishmcnt of a residential and 
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teaching STstem, and to meet this d^dcratum it is not necessary to estahiish a difiermt 
and nen' nniTersity. The estahlishm^ent of teaching and r^dential colleges ■under the 
old University may suffice for the purpose. Among the advantages to be derivrf 
. a teaching and residential college one is that students resident at the University 
have private tuition. Besides this advantage, and the professorial supervision, the teach- 
ing and residential ^stem has no other particular charm.' For, colleges even 
a non-residential university cannot but be teaching, and a university should not be 
•considered to have a separate existence apart from its affiliated colleges. 

As to the subjects of studies the omission of agricultural and comibercial subjeciS. 
seems to be a grave one. Greek and Latin ought to have been included in the subjects o; 
studies. They are necessary for the study of lair, medicine, and philosophy. They are 
also necessary for the study of ancient civilisation, literature, comparative philo.ogy> 
theology, ■and jnythology. , 

Bali is most important and greatly necessary as it is the only key to the vast body oi 
- Buddhistic liUralure, vrhich is a rich repository of the theologicak rfhicaL architectural, 
medical, and chemical lore. . . . j 

Bengali is solely a Hindu literature imspired by Hindu beliefs and traditions ana 
animated and imbued -with Hindu ideal^ So any attempt at Huhammadanisation of Lc 
same is vierred uith grave apprehension. It may affect the very natioiiality of the Hinaa 
race. It may impair the integrity of the national instinct and ultimately undermine 
the foundation of national faith. The idea is shocking. The faith and life of a nation are 
enshrined in its literature. From a mere literary point of viev, too, Bengali books o* 
Muhammadan character, as suggested in the report, vrin defile the Bengali language and 
the rrell of pure Bengali literatuxei _ . , 

An Anglo-Sanskrit course, as suggested above, sbouid be introduced. The history or 
Ureece, and Indian philosophy shordd also he taught. 

The provision that an oral examination ■vrUl determine vrhether a candidate should 
passed or not is not a rrholesome one. The result uill be baneful and disastrous. 

The provision that students rvhofail at the intermediate examin ation may be read" 
ttitted to the course for an extra year if thereadimssions do not exceed tventy per cent o. 
the total number of students in the second year vill cause hardship. IVhere vill t».e 
refused ones go to t ■ - _ 

The provision of two educational services, viz . — the Indian and the Provincial — b o^ 
jectionable. H there should be any such diversion it is not easy to see why the Jaganna.- 
CoHege should not have Indian rfucational service men for English, mathematics, ssa 

history. The scheme, as laid down, shows that all colleges will be in a manner Govern- 
ment colleges. 

Tliat a college should be the unit of university life and organisation is a good idea and. 
in realbation of the same, there should be a common dining-hall in every college for stu- 
^ dents of those cu-stes and classes whose touch does not desecrate water- 

Thc provision that the Dacca CoHege will have eight free studentships and the Jagan- 
nath and the Muhammadan eighteen rach does not seem to be fairr The numbers at 
the latter two colleges appc.ir to be disproportionate. 

The number of free studentships should bo proportionate to the rramher of paying 
students in a college. 

The residential system will, in the first instance, be a costly thing. A system that 
is sought to be introduced should l>e suitable to the conditions, and within the mean- 
arid reach, of those for whose benefit it is intended. A strict- enforcement of the system 
vriil rin^ow the range of the University and the field and sphere of its operations and 
activitii^. Many v.illir.g and prmmising students vrill be debarred from entering itn 
University by rca=on of poverty, which is dailv on the increase in the countrv. Tiie result 
will be a great national calamity. If win defeat the very obicct of the Uiiivcrsity as if 
will interfere with the sjTread of liigh education. Die committee seems to be corJ-z:oc= 
11, at the sv-sfe-m is not wholly suitable to the present conditions of the cour.trv, as Ihev here 
relaxed the .system in the ca^e of collc-gcs other than the Dacca College.' Tnis implies 
th.at Ic-ss rf^idenec at other colleges vrill do. That, p.gai.o. argues that rcvidr<nce at a college 
ja not -lj>olafely nece«e.arv- and it may be done without. Tiiis i=, a-ain, evidenced bv the 
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relaxation of the system in the case of Muhammadaii students by the provision in their 
report that Muhammadan students ■will be allowed to live, as before, in private houses 
away from a college, under the old jagir system or otherwise. A similar relaxation of the 
system ought to have been provided for in favomr of Hindu students who live upon private 
charity. In another way, many students will be refused admission by reason of the 
provision that in the matter of admission prefereuee should be given- upto the limit of 
accommodation to those who intend to reside in a college. The residential system implies 
that a student should have the hest opportunities, or none ataU, or the best food, or no 
food at all. This principle does not seem to be sound. The aim of a umversit}’ should 
not only be intension, but extension. It should not only look to the improvement of 
the national genius, but to its spread and diffusion as well. It cannot neglect quantity 
altogether. The greater the number of educated men and women in a country, the greater 
is the quantity of its inteUectual assets. 

Besides, a man’s education is not, and cannot, be finished in the University. It simply 
gives a start to, and lays the foundation of, a man’s education, to be continued and built 
upon in afterlife by private exertion. So, if the University can furnish a man ■with an 
intellectual capital and stock-in-trade to improve upon the same outside the college walls 
in afterlife by private studies its object will have been fulfilled. In pursuance of this 
principle, in America all possible facilities are given to students for receiving university 
education. Sometimes, college and university rules are relaxed in favour of poor students, 
who are required to work abroad out of college hours for' gain to maintain them at 
college. In agrioultural districts colleges are sometimes held only for half a day and they 
are sometimes wholly closed in the sowing and harvest seasons in order to ^ enable 
students from the agrioultural classes to help their parents in the ■work of cultivation. 
The aim of these universities appears to be the spread of education by all means. They 
regard substance more than form. Besides, the residential systeni is not wholly a 
faultless one. Under this system, a member of the University will, indeed, have the 
advantage of private tuition and wholesome college influence. But home influence is 
not to'he overlooked altogether,' arid in many countries the residential system has already 
begun to be looked upon with disfavour. The advantages of a residential system do^ not, 
in all cases, compensate for the loss of home influences. Certainly, teaching and residen- 
tial universities are going to he established in India upon the model of the Oxford and 
Cambridge universities in England. Can it be expected that forei^ professors will have 
the same amount of intellectual and social sympathies with their foreign pupils as the 
professors at Oxford and Cambridge naturally have for theirs ? Free sympathy alone can 
open the mind of the teacher to give, and that of the t-aught to receive. As has aheady 
been remarked, the name ‘ teaching university ’ has no charm in it ; for aU umversities 
are, virtually speaking, more or less teaching through their colleges though they do not 
assume that high-sounding name. 

The pa3'ment of establishment charges of Rs. 2-? per month by a student throughout 
the 3’ear is too much, and not reasonable. 

Religious instruction in the University on general theology and universal ethics and 
moralit3’ ought to have been provided for. A godless education is no education. It 
cannot lay any sound foundation for character-building. By this I do not mean to say 
that the text-books prescribed by the University, if read in a religious spirit, cannot, to a 
great extent, supply the want of separate arrangement for religious and moral instruction. 
But, for aught we know, each English, Scottish or Irish university has a church or churches 
attached to it. 

I must fr ankl y admit that I fail to see the reason of indenting for officers for physical 
training from either England or America, for they are available in India as well. 

As to the subjects Tor the college or university debating clubs I fully agree that the 
subject and the tone should not be unsuitable. But, at the same time, I hope that 
healthy politics is not meant to be excluded under the cover of the vague provision above 
referred to, and 1 venture to suggest that healthy pohtics, like other subjects, should be 
A subject of debate. ... 

One featiue ol the Women’s College that is sure to meet with public disapprobation 
is the provision that the Indy superintendent of the school should be the principal of the 
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college and the professor of English literature should be an English lady-gradnate. The 
collie is intended chiefly for the education of Indian female students and a qualified 
Indian lady who is well acquainted with the manners and customs of the country and the 
ways, habits, and needs of Indian women should, if available, be the professor of English. 

This rule should be so changed that a well-qualified Indian lady-graduate, when avail- 
able, may be appointed. 

The proposal for the location of the present Eden Tfigb School and the college for 
women in the same building and within the same luemises is opposed to the very sound 
modem theory that schools and colleges should be separately located ; that younger 
and more tender schoolboys and girls should not be allowed to Tuiv with the older college 
boys and ^rls. The committee has also recognised that principle by making provhion 
not only for the separate location of schools, but their location in a separate quarter of 
the town altogether. 

Drawing and painting should be included in the subjects of studies in the college 
for women. 

The foundation of a college for the well-to-do classes is repugnant to the very genius 
of the proposed_ university which professes to aim at corporate life. The phrase “ well- 
to-do classes ’ is vague and indefimte. It also implies that there are other classes who 
are not wefi to do. Such a distinction and division in a university is not at all desirable. 
Ime provision that it is not necessary that all students of the college should read for the 
d^ees of the Eniversity at once shows that it should hot be a part of the University. 
There is no necessity for such a college. A college like this will be a bad example to the 
other colleges. The different studies and training proposed for the students and for the 
well-to-do closes assume that their minds are inferior to those of the other classes and 
that their minds do not stand in need of equal cultivation and improvement with those 
, ^ . ®fbor classes. A umversity has no right to impress such a stigma of intellectual 
inferiority upon such an important section of the commnnitv. The result will he that 
their intellectual poverty rriH he perpetuated for ever and their intellectnal capacity 
dwarfed for good. It will be a great loss to society. A scheme which will lead to 
such a disastrous resrrft should he denounced and deprecated by all men. The 
tendency of modem civilisation is to destroy artificial and conventional distinctions aud 
cre.ite a common intcHectnal and social platform for afi mankind. The effect of the 
foundation of a college like the proposed one will be the opposite of that. The 
foundation of a collide bke the one proposed will lead to the intellectual and sodal 
isolation of those classes from others with whom thev should be in close touch, and this 
will not be for the welfare of society. Social and intellectnal isolation will lead to 
social and intellectnal ab'enation and estrangement and that, a-iain will lead to social 
hatreil ; and the students of the college for the well-to-do class^ will, in time, come to 
tlunk that- they belong to a superior order of human beings and look down upon others 
and hate a.ud despise them. Social isloation rrill lead to stoppage of social intercourse, 
and this will .affect their hnmanitv. 


- baneful result of the sy.stem will be that many people, out of a false feeling 

OI vanity for passing as members of the weU-toKlo classes," arill be tempted to send their 
college for education. This cannot befit their condition in life and the cost 
wall be bevOTd their mcarw so that it will ultimately prove disastrous to them. Besides, 
uj cnis who are ea'c-Ioving and averse to hard work, though not in good circuir stances, 
wall scck: admission thereto to the great prejudice of their future prosnecls in the world. 
^Igam, parents .and guardians will be tempted to send their bovs .and wards to this college 
m cxpeet.at.on tnat they will come out of the University with a badge of rcmectahiiity 

comfKifition for Government appointment.-'- 
Other classes at a disadvantage! Jlorwre', 
tiicTC appear, to V no_ c<w«:1 reason for the «-t.abIishment of sucli a collie, when it is 
imimbeired t.i,a. in English .a^ other foreign universities princes and iw.asants read 
together at the same esdlewc. Tlie poeldcsa of Ie.aming does^t make a^ distinction 
K .wiy n a 7 ,nnec imei a peawinl. Her favourites arc onjv those who are her trerst votaries. 
ThiJi 1 * f.‘r4rrjinz the too far t t i« at nT 
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Assam is not fair. The money does not belong to the zemindars alone. It belongs mostly 
to the small talnkdars and tenure-holders, and their money should not be spent on a 
college for the benefit of the zemindars and other rich men while their own sons will be in 
colleges which mil not have the benefit of this mone 3 ^ 

It should strongly be opposed that, the B. I. S.’s and M. I. S.’s should be regarded as 
ociuivalent to B. A.’s and M. A.’s, and a mitted to the B. L. coiu-se. Otherwise, if 
the proposed scheme, though most undesirable, be adopted at all, then degrees similar 
to those of the B.I. and M. I. should be instituted for the graduates of the Anglo-Sanskrit 
OoUege, suggested before, and they should be regarded as equivalent to the degrees of 
B. I. S. and JI. I. S. for Government appoint nqnts and admission to the B. L‘. course. 

There is a very hard provision in the scheme that pass B. A.’s shall not be entitled to 
go in for the M. A. examination. 

Though in my criticism of tlie administration of the University it must not be forgotten 
that all universities in India are State universities and more or less officialised, and though 
it should not be denied that Government should have some control over them, stiU I 
most humbly venture to suggest that the share of control of the people should be larger. 
The object of the proposed University is to supply the needs of the people, and the people 
themselves know better than others what their real needs are and how they can be best 
supplied. Their education should he adapted to their needs, and should be suitable and 
congenial to the genius , of the nation. Therefore, the guide and control of the policy of 
oduoatton should be mainly in the hands of the representatives of the people. Government 
iutorferonoe should not step in unless and until that policy is sought to be made hostile 
to the interests of Government. Upon these principles the non-ofiicial and elected ele- 
ment should predominate over the official and nominated element on the convocation and 
council of the University, and the el Jotion should I’e with the people represented by 
graduates of the Universitj’. The number of elected members, riz., twenty -five, is insuffi- 
cient. A special representation of Muhammadans on the convocation, as well as on the 
eounoil, of the Universitj' is objectionable. A paid rice-dianccllor is objectionable as 
he will he more a servant of the Government than of tho University and more under the 
control of tho former than of the latter. 

There is a sad drawback in the scheme, viz - that the existing graduates (B.A.’s and 
M.A.’s) of ten years’ standing will not hereafter bo entitled to be fellows or voters of the 
University. There is no valid ground for this exclusion. 

Two persons should not be appointed by the chancellor, but elected by the graduatoe. 

The Director of Public Instruction should not have any control over the University. 
He should no^ be tho official ^itor. 

There shovdd not be two separate pens for European and Indian officers. That 'irill 
lead to create invi^ous distinctions and jealousy which will tend to affect the devotion 
of tho officers in tho provincial service to the work of the University, and that will tend to 
thoinjurj- of the same. . _ 

Tlio committee’s report says that the progress of Muhammadan education should 
bo an important aim of the Univeijiity. Tlio University should not be grudged that aim, 
but it would bo well if the committee were inspired by the same generous desire for giving 
a further impetus to Hindu education. It is eamestlj' hoped that the tendency of tho 
Universitj" will not be to make BQndus lose the distance they have already made 
good so that tlioj’ may be overtaken bj" tbclr Mulinmmadan brethren. Hindus do 
not grudge Muhammadans rapid progress In the race of education. HTiat thej' object 
to is that they should be hampered. 


Biss, E. E. 

fi) In 101.fi I was on special duty for two months in connection wi!h the pacca 
University scheme. At the end of lOlClwas ag.iinput on special^ dutj’ in this 
connection. Mj" postponement report of tho 21st3rnrch, 1917, is before the 
Commhaiion, and mj- views li-aTo been stated on p.agcs 16 and 17 of that report. 

I consider that the original scheme for a university at D.acc.a included, among others, 
ono fundamental raisfako, Tho college, by which was meant an institution teach- 
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ing at least up to the B. A. standard, iras taken as the unit of university life. A 
university composed of colleges so defined rvould find itself involved in several of 
the evils inherent in affiliating organisations, even if all the colleges chanced to he 
in close proximity to each other. It appears to me that at Dacca it is jicssibler 
and eminently desirable, to centralise all university teaching (by vhich I mean 
teaching above the intermediate standard), and to put it definitely under the 
direct control of the University authorities. 

Work belorv that standard should not be regarded as anj'thing more than advanced 
school rvork, and the University should get rid of it by throwing it on the schools 
as soon as possible. Even in my own time (about 1900) the University or 
Glasgow . stiU retained what were called “ junior classes ” in certain subjects- 
These classes did not count towards graduation, but were conducted Jby the 
University to make up for the deficiencies of the country schools. They served 
their time and have passed, but in Bengal such classes are .still necessary. These 
junior classes should be conducted by the colleges, only under the general control 
• of the University, and should be carefully difierentiated from the first from thc^ 
true work of the University. 

What I have said above must not be taken to mean that I want to abolish the college 
as the unit of university life. BTiat is required is that its functions should hj 
newly defined. The college should be responsible for the whole teaching nnw 
training of the junior students. It should be reh'eved of all formal teaching vork 
above the intermediate stage. The college authorities, should stiU be responsibl® 
to guardians and to the Universit 5 ' for the discipline and general progress, as welt 
as for a substantial part of the tutorial work of their senior students. This 
would give a social and intellectual stamp to each college, and would save n 
from becoming a mere boarding-house. . By attaching all the ordinary univers- 
ity teachers to one or another ot the colleges the system would tend to give them 
a direct interest in some of the under-graduates’ not in their own classes. At the 
same time, every student would find himself a member of a comparatively smallr 
and easily realisable, social institution without the aid of which he would find no- 
place in the University. 

The college, as outlined above, might consist of one hostel, or a number of hostels 
grouped for some special common purpose. By this means a small , community 
would be enabled to develop its own ideals, and students while reaping the 
advantage of this .special training, would find a wider scope in the general life of 
the University and in such institutions as the union and the department o- 
physical education. 


The retention of the college in this modified form is also desirable from the point 
of view of the traditions which have already been built up round the cxisfiDr 
coUeges. Any departure from the policy of retaining colleges as such would, h 
think, involve a breach of the .spirit of the trust of the Jagannath College. 

It has bcen^ suggested that the Jagannath College might conceivably remain in itf 
present situation in affiliation with the Universitv of Calcutta. I have lived 
some seven years in Dacca and know the circumstances of the city and the con- 
ge.stcd area round the Jagannath College. This area, contains, in addition to the 
college, several schools whose pupils number, I believe, betn-een three and four 
thousand. Manj’ neighbouring parts of the city are unsavonrv, both physicallv 
and mor.ally, and I should mo.st .sincerely deplore anv proposal which would 
perj^tuato the existing state of things.' . Further, the retention of the coUege 
would not merely jK-rpetuate, but would accentuate, the difficultie.s of the situa- 
tion. People who arc bent on the acquisition of degrees for their sons, rather 
than on their education, would n<.e every effort either to incrca-e the pre.^ent 

overcrowding of the classes of the Jag.annath College, or to institute one or more 

additional coUeges of a similar kind which would further their ends I .'hall b.avc 
^ popo'als to make m a later answer which .should, I think, make suitable pro- 
vision for the needs of the class of parents to whom I have referred 
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My present duties are those of the Assistant Director of Public Instruction for 
Muhammadan Education in Bengal. This fact in itself, apart . from other con- 
siderations, is sufficient to justify me in stating here that, whatever the cause, 
the Muhammadans, who number more than half the population of Bengal, have 
never been represented in any adeq^uate sense on the syndicate and senate of 
the University of Calcutta. In this connection, I would refer the Commission te 
the proceedings of the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference which 
held its sitting in Calcutta during the Christmas holidays in 1917. The Univers- 
ity was originally promised to the Muhammadans at the time, of their serious 
disappointment when the repartition of Bengal took place. The foundation of 
their special hall was postponed (after the foundation-stone had actually been, 
laid) in view of the greater things w'hich were to have developed to their 
advantage. Up to the present they have not been able to reali^ any very 
special advantage in Dacca. 

The population of Eastern Bengal is overwhelmingly Muhammadan. Dacca is the 
metropolis of that population and an ancient capital of Muhammadan rule- 
Though they are stUl backward educationally, and because they are unable, for 
the present, to hold their oum in the sphere of higher education, it is of the 
very greatest importance to them that a firm foothold in, and a fair proportion 
of the control of, the Dacca University should be secured to them, the former by 
the foundation of a Muhammadan college, whose staff will be second to none in 
the University, and the latter by legislation. 


• Biswas, Charu Chandra. 

(i) lhave no observations to make on the Dacca University except to say that it should 
be started as a purely residential and teaching university^ limited in its terri- 
torial jurisdiction to Dacca only, as an experiment on what are liitherto imtried 
lines in the modern educational system of the country. 

(ii) I would favour the establishment of more miiversities only if, and where, the condi- 
tions essential to, and favouring the growth of, true university life are reah'sed. 
I do not think there are at present any centres in Bengal which call for, or 
would support, an independent university. The demand for a new university 
cannot be artificially created. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

(2) It is, in my opinion, essential that other universities should be created within 
the Presidency. The present centralisation of all power in Calcutta has an 
unwholesome effect both on education and on the public life of the province. 


Borooah, Jx.vn.adauhir.aji. 

(1) I do not think that there should be a different- college for the aristocratic part 
of our population. As it is the aristocrat is born within luxurious surroundings 
and, if he is to get similar snrrormdings while a student as wolI.Tjs future will be 
certainly deplorable. A effilege must Tic a leveller ; a student must not bo treated 
differently from bis set simply because be happens to be bom of aristocratic 
p.arents. All students must be treated alike .and, if a student wishes to be treated 
as an aristocrat, let liini bo so treated by virtue of his wortli and merit. 

(ii) Gauhati would be a good place, but we must wait for fifteen or twenty years for 
a university. We must first have some of our own men highy trainolin the 
different universities before we have one of our own here. In the meantime 
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. however, my emphatic submission is that Assam should be very strongly re- 
presented in the Calcutta TJniversitj'. There are many .capable non-official 
gentlemen who could represent Assam most adequately. There should be al 
least three Assamese non-official representatives. 

Ckmsidering the size of Assam there is ample room for a first-grade college in Upper 
Assam — say in Jorhat or Dibmgarh. When Assam has a university of her own this 
college should also be affiliated to that university. 


Bose, B. G. 

^ii) To multiply universities in the presidency would be sadly subversive of all 
uniformity in matters of education. This heterogeneity would be without any 
corresponding benefit ; on the other hand, it would impose -new and useless 
reslricCioTts on students. For, suppose Jessore and Khulna fall under the 
jurisdiction of two different universities, and a family has to migrate from one 
town to the other — a common enough occurrence — surely the education of the 
children will be much embarrassed ; and it is quite plain that the frequency 
and enormity of such embarrassments wiU be directly proportional to the 
number of universities within the same boundaries. A student who may have 
to remain in different places at different stages of his early life already finds 
difficulties enough in continuing his studies ; and it would be wrong to increase 
them rmnecessarily. 

. Moreover, no university can exist without’suffioient funds, nor without a good 
many educated, talented, and disinterested worshippers of knowledge. But the 
indigence of the people here is awful, and the pri^ege of being well-cultured 
falls to the lot of a very low percentage' of the population. The establishment 
and maintenance of a number of universities would put too great a strain on 
the scanty resources — ^both pecuniary and intellectual — of a province lilro Bengal 
Though it may be better off in both these respects than some of the other pro- 
vinces of India it unquestionably presents a dismal appearance in comparison 
with England and other advanced countries of the West. In a place like Bengal 
a multiplicity of universities tcouli affect Ike efficiency of them dll. It is far better 
to have one fully efficient university than a number of inefficient ones. 

It will, besides, be remembered that at first the Calcutta University bad jurisdic- 
tion over the whole of Korthem India up to Peshawar (which comprised the 
then Presidency of Bengal). It was only in the eighties of the last centuiy that 
the provinces in the Korth-West began to have their own universities ; but there 
was free exchange of alumni, and their students could claim membership of the 
Calcutta University as well. Then, in the beginning of this century, the' Univers- 
ities of the Punjab and Allahabad were altogether separated from their mother 
Universi^. The principle of disintegration has, of late, made giant strides, 
culminating, in the establishment of the Patna University this year. In view o’f 
the rapid rate at which the geographical sphere of the Calcutta University has 
been narrenetd doicn recently it seems highly undesirable to carry the process any 
further or to split up the province itself between two or more universities. 
Even the Dacca . University, a scheme for which so much has already been 
developed, is not called for by the present situation. 


Bose, Haeakaota. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme, as now modified, owing to the financial stress of the 
State, is a comparatively modest one. A big and populous town like Dacca has 
certeinly a need for more colleges ; but the establishment there of a imiversity 
including a college for women and one for Islamic study, appears to bo a work of 
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doubtful utility. The large sum of money to be spent on it annually might 
more profitably be applied to technical education, ivliich is one of the crying 
wants of the province. The establishment at Dacca of a central agricultural 
institute with branches at other important district headquarters, of a medical 
college, and an engineering college might do more good to the people ; the 
establishment of a school of forestry at Darjeeling, of a school of mining at 
Asansol, and of a school of naval engineering (including a department for ship- 
building) at Chittagong or Kidderpore might help to develop the industrial skill 
of our young men, 

(ii) The cultural condition of any place in the province outside Calcutta does not seem 
to me favourable to the growth of a imiversity now nor in the near future. I 
should like to see, instead of a university, at least one well-conducted arts 
college established in each district to meet the growing demand for higher educa- 
tion. 


Bose, Khddi Ram. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme has yet to be a /«;< accompli. It has certain attractive 

features of its own. But it would hardly essay, from the view-point of diffusion * 
. of culture, “ the greatest good of the greatest number ”. It aims at the better- 
ment of the educational interests and prospects of sections and classes in detri- 
ment to those of the large school-going population of the Eastern province, 

(ii) A further decentralisation of the imiversity education in these provinces is hardly 

fitted to make for the betterment of its prospects. Quite a healthy competition 
has sprung up between East Bengal and West Bengal students under the 
enlightened control and discipline of the University of Calcutta, and this has 
unquestionably been making for the betterment of educational prospects and 
the interests of both. The sort of academic partition sought to he essayed by the 
contemplated move appears to be a little too premature. 


Beoivn, Rev. A. B. 

We do not consider that the educational problem of Bengal can ever be solved in a 
satisfactory manner by a single university. We think that the Burdwan divdrion 
might, for example, have its own university, and that other areas might be provided 
for in a similar manner. 


Chakeavaeti, 'Beatalal. 

(ii) It is very doubtful ii the resources of the country would be sufficient for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a number of um'versities either now or in the near 
future. It would be preferable if the one we have be placed on a sound footing. 
I would consider it to be a better arrangement if, instead of a plurality of uni- 
versities leading to a depreciation of the degrees, we could have denominational 
schools and colleges at important centres, with a single central university teaching 
the post-graduate curriculum. 


Ohakbavaeti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

(ii) I think a small university of the residential type can be usefuUy opened at 
Chittagong town. 

- It may consist of : — . ■ 

[а) The present Government college, with arts and science courses. 

(б) An aided arts college, managed by a non-Governraent committee. 
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(c) An agricultural coEege, -mith special classes in tea and jute. [Tea is grown in- 

Chittagong, Tippera, and the adjoining district of Sylhet, while Tippera is 
one of the largest jute-growing areas in Bengal,] 

[d) An engineering coEege, with special teaching in sbipbuflding and naval en- 

. gineering. [Chittagong, EoakhaE, and Bakarganj supply a large number of 
hoafc-buEders and boatmen. A large number of them goes out to sea as lasoars. 
Several of them rise to be mates and serangs of inland vessels. Shipbuild- 
ing still survives in Chittagong. Consequently, marine training can usefuEy 
be taught in its higher branches in this coEege.] 


Chakeavabti, Vanasiali. 

(ii) SmaE residential universities are unsuitable to the present conditions in Bengal, 
especiaEy because professors and students could not meet on terms of social: 
equaEty. Such universities might lead to greater estrangement between Euro- 
peans and Indians. . 


Chakda, The Hon’ble Me. Kahiki KmcAS. 

(i) The Dacca<Eniversity scheme provides for a residential and teaching nniversity- 
A teaching and residential university is, no doubt, higher and nobler than a mere 
examining body. But the former has its limitations in India and it is more than 
doubtful whether, regard being bad to the conditions obtaining in India and espe- 
cially the financial stringency brought about by the war, itwiE, on the whole, be- 
desirable to establish residential and teaching, in preference to federal, universities. 
It would be imjJossible to indefinitely multiply such universities, and the result 
wiE he to retard the e-vpansion of university education. It should be home in 
mind that there must he a wide surface before we can have depth. In the ne-xt 
place, it is doubtful if the projK-sed university at Dacca -vrill not mean deprivation 
to a large section of the Moslem community of the benefit of umversity education 
owing to their poverty and the heavier tuition and hostel expenses which wfll have- 
to be home. In any case, provision should be made for non-coEegiate students 
as aU would not agree to send their boys to the college hostels. 


Chatteejee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

(i) I have not seen the Dacca scheme. 

(ii) I think teaching universities can, and ought to, he estahlistel eventuaEy at- 
Dacca, Chittagong, P,angpnr, or some other town for the tract north of the Ganges, 
and possibly at Eurdwan or Asansol for the western districts. 


Chatteejee, Eai L.ALTniOHAX, Bahadur. 

(i) I was a member of the. Dacca University Committee and signed the report. 
That was in 1912. Since then thing.? have changed considerably iri Dacca and in 
Bengal and caE for educational readjustment of a different kind from that- 
advocated in the original scheme. The number of .students seeking umversity 
education has greatly increa.sed. Consequently, general interest in educational 
•problems has been aroused. The development o£ the Calcutta University, both 
achieved and contemplated, and the inevitable territorial restriction that is 
bound to follow, have created a new situation for .the colleges outside Calcutta. 
The desire for equality of status among teachers has been growing stronger 
flay and has found some rc-cognition in the report of the Public Services- 
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Commission. Colleges whicli were able to cope with the new demands- 
developed very rapidl3-. 

Circunistancc.s of a verj- different land liavo led Government to modify, more than 
once, the origmal Boherao of the Dacca University and it has now been placed in the 
hands of the Calcutta University Commission to bo reconsidered. No doubt, the- 
changes that the Commission may advocate for tlie Calcutta University -will, to 
a certain extent, react on, and determine the scheme for, a universitj' at Daoca^ 
Under these circumstances, I shall apeak freely on the subject. 

The position of-lhe Jagannath College in the University. 

When the Dacca Universitj' Committee was sitting the Jagannath College was on- 
the threshold of a new career. 

Since then the total number on its rolls has increased 26 per cent and the number in- 
the third, and fourth-year classes has increased 32 per cent. The staff has been almost 
doubled. The results achieved by the college in the B. A. under honours and “ distinc- 
tion ” compare very well with those of the Dacca College, as rvill bo seen from the state- 
ment supplied^ to the Secretary (Sec Appendix). During the recent troublous times the- 
college -ivas able to establish and keep up a reputation for sound teaching and discipline- 
and, in these respects, is second to none among the privately-managed colleges of the- 
Presidenoj'. - • 

In the original scheme the J.agannath College has been relegated to an inferior position 
in buildings, staff, and scope of teaching. For that there is not the shadow of justifica- 
tion, at least at the present time. IVhatever shape the now University may take the 
status of the two existing colleges should be the same in buildings, equipment, staffr. 
scope of teaching, and powers and privileges. The moral effect of any inequality in tbese- 
respeots will be disastrous to the interests of good education in the Uni-versity. Rather 
than remain branded with inferiority it were much better that the college ceased to exist.- 
The chairs of the Jagannath College should, in dignity, variety, and number, be similar to> 
those of the Dacca College. IVliero two • sots of men are doing the same Mnd of work; 
with equal success it would bo unfair to deal with them differently. 

Type oj the University. 

Tlie Dacca UmversU-y w as meant to be the first experiment of a purely teaching univers-; 
ity in this countrj'. The group of noble buildings that are available for the purpose will- 
make it the most finelj'-housed university in India. It would seem a pity, therefore,, 
to depart from the teaching and residential ideal. 

Accepting this ideal I w'ill sketch below' the fornf w-hich, after careful thoughty 
appears to me best suited to existing circumstances. 

(fl) The Universitj' should be confined to the town of Dacca. 

(h) There should be a group of four first-grade colleges witliin the University area 
(Bamna), teaching only the B. A. and B. Sc. pass and honours courses. Each 
of these colleges should specialise in some subjects, or departments of subjects, 
and all should be bilked together by a system of inter-collegiate lectures. Thus,, 
the English course for the B. A. pass and honours should be split up into four parts 
and divided among the Dacca College, Jagannath College, “New College”, and 
Muhammadan College. The students of each college should go round the 
different colleges by turns to complete the studj' of the courses selected by them- 
Tliis can be arranged by adjusting the time-table. The Dacca College and “New , 
College” should speciabse in tw-o different departments of Western history. The 
Jagannath College should specialise in .the Hindu period of Indian historj' and 
the Muhammadan College in the Muhammadan period. There are no chairs for 
Latin, Greek, or French' in any Indian university. The reason partly is that, 
there is no arrangement, at present, for teaching these languages in the schools- 
! I would suggest that, in the schools of the Dacca di-vision, provision should be 
made for the teaching of.Latin and French at least, and in the University the 
teaching of these subjects should be carried up to the B. A. honours standard- 
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'L'lio training afforded by their ptudy will bring the Univcr.uty into linn nitb Avedem 
■Boats of Icaniing. 

The distribution of teaching, I avouhl «iiigct-';l, rvould !)<• ivi follov.s — 


Dieted CdUje. 

Jnj’ir.nciK 

** Xfte Cfn/zy?.'* 


nn^lUh (r^rt). 

(Part). 

(Pari). 

r.n',:U*h (Part). 

(Part). 

(I’art). 

(Pari), 

(Part). 

vrc?lcrn liUtory (I’.mI), 

Tn'han hlstniy (Patl>- 

\Vf-‘l'-rn hUlory (Part). 

Inlir.r. l.‘*t<.Ty (Pert). 


(Part). 

(Part). 

yratVrnaiis (Pirl). 

rhUcK^oj'liy (I’sMtJ. 

I'hlltwojihy (Part). 



I^conotniw (Part). 

Kt'onoxlcs (part). 

JXr'tJfunlc^ (rart). 

(Part). 

Latin. 

Sar.'ktlt. 

I'fnch. 

P< r*lau. 

5*h}'?ic3. 

rail. 

7;ol.<sny. 

Aralf'tr. 

Chemistry. 



Uf'la. 

! tliink Bengali should be taught bofli as 

Itforr.tiire aurl 

■. XiiCTC f houltl be • 


full and graduated coun-c. It should include the history of Bengal and of (!.■.> 
Bengali people. In the higher course.^ rc.'-carch v.or»; .should bo C'r f'diy 
organised. 

c) Intermediate teaching .should bo done in .a number of .■iecond-gradc college.^, no; 

necessarily confincrl to the university area, and kept apart from tebooh. There 
should be as many second-grade collegc.s as may bo neetled to meet the local 
demand. They should teach both arts and science .subjects. Latin and French 
should bo included. The di.stribution of the optional subjects omong the second- 
grade colleges should bo regulated by the University. The teaching sbonld bo 
controlled and frequently and rcguharly irLspccted by the University. The 
examinations should bo internal and external and should be guided and con- 
ducted by the University. Ko otbor authority should intervene between the 
second-grade colleges and tbo University. 1 would suggest tho cstnbli.sbmcnt 
of five second-grade colleges in D.vcca.' 

d) Post-graduate teaching rvill naturally bo more confined in range than tc.acbing for 

the bachelor course. It is essential that it siiould c.xpand ! 7 ra:Z»al/y. It should 
be partly conducted, and entirely guided, by the University professors, each in 
his subject, helped by the professors of tho difTcrent colleges in lecture, tutorial, 
and seminar ■work. University professors should be associated Avitli one or other 
of the colleges by a fair distribution. They should help tbo college staff by 
their advice, but not necessarily take part in the college tcacliing. I wish to lay 
the utmost emphasis on one point. We should appoint to tho chair of tho chief 
University professor in a subject only a man of liigh eminence and ■widely- 
recognised standing in the subject, Avhether European or Indian. So long as 
such a man is not available tho chair should rather remain vacant. Tho effect 
of appointing a second-grade man would bo to lower the whole tone and prestige 
of university education. Thisis agre.atdanger in India, and it is tenfold greater 
now on account of the war. One of my reasons for advocating separate colleges, 
for teaching the bachelor courses at least, is that among the existing, or even 
easily available, staff there is, or will be, more or less a uniformity of merit. 
There are some teachers, of course, who are below the level ; but few decidedly 
and toweringly above it. Even at the present time among the tcacliing staff, 
distributed among different “ services ” there i.s much distinction ■without 
difference. This is demoralising. J\othing should bo done to accentuate it. 

(?) The individuality of tho colleges teaching the bachelor courses should be pre- 
served : — 

{ i) By each college speciabsing in certain subjects, or departments of subjects, and 
being .specially staffed for the purpose . 
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(B) By each college havingita oun residential sj-stem, which itshould bo left free to 

inonago. 

(C) Bj* each college providing for the tntorial nssislanco of its orvn students. 

{/) The ^University professors should bo men of high ability and recognised standing 
in their subjects, and should bo paid on a special scale. 

The professors of tho colleges, both European and Indian, should bo of the same 
status and pay, o.vccpt that tho European professors should got, in addition, a 
certain overseas allowance. 

Tho staff of tho second-grade colleges should bo paid on a lower scale. But those 
among thorn who prove their merit should bo promoted to tho higher grade ns 
vaoancio.s occur. University profn^sorships, college professorships, and lecture- 
ships of second grade colleges should all bo included in tho university service. 

Brincipal.s of colleges should get an additional nlloivance, as suggested in tho 
report of tho Dacca University Committee. 

(17) A.S regards tho constitution of the UniverBit3'I would only sny that it will depend 
largcl3‘ upon the general poIic3’ of administration in Bengal ns it shape.s itself. 
But tho maungemont and control of tho Univer.sit3- should mairil3' bo in tho 
hands of exports, i.c., of its own teachers. 

{/;) Tho schools of Dacca should bo alTiliatcd to tho Dacca Univcrsit3-. But there 
should bo a separate boartl of management on which tho University staff should be 
strongly rcprc-scntcd for managing and organising these schools. I would even 
suggest that tho schools of tho Dacc.a district might bo similarly dealt with so 
os to secure an adoquato source of supply for tlie Dacca Univorsit3-. Schools 
outside the district also should bo allowed to send students to the Dacca University 
according to the nccommodntioii available. My suggestions n-ith regard to tho 
nratriculation c.xnmination aro given elsewhere. 

(1) With rcgjird to jihysioal training and social life in (he Unirersity the suggestions 
of tho Dacca University' Committee should ho adopted. 

(;') Tire distribution of buildings will depend mainly, uj)on one thing, rir., whether, and 
how miicli, tho University is going to build, in addition to tho liouses available. 
Porhai)s tho best arrangements would bo os follon-s : — 


Goa'cmmcnt House 
Dacca College building 

Secretariat building . 

Dacca College hostel building 
Engmecring School hostel huild- 
' ing (Enlarged if necessary') . 


Univci-sity library and iwst-graduato 
science teaching. 

Senate House and Registrar’s offices and 
post-graduate arts classes, aud semi- 
nars. 

Tho four colleges, examination-halls, 
laboratories for the bachelor courses, 
student and professor, clubs and 
hostels. 

Dacca College hostel. 

Jagannnth College hostel. 


(b) Tho college for tho woU-to-do classes should bo dropped. A medical college and a 
college of engmecring sbould bo established, as also a college of agrioulturc. 
The college for women should certainly be included. Tlie department of Islamic 
studies should be incorporated iritli tho Jliiiiammadan College. 

Tho scheme I have suggested above will not bo less economical than. the one-college, 
tvpe of university because, as I liavo shown, separate acocmmodation will not bo- 
required for the four colleges. On the other band, it will be a less violent 
change from existing arrangements. The one-collegc ty'po of university is yet 
untried in India and, if it is recommended, it must bo slou'ly introduced. Any 
sudden tronsformation will defeat its purpose. The available staffs of the 
colleges aro used to wotlving on a different hasis. The element of healthy' emu- 
lation among different colleges has been good for our teaching staff and the- 
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privilege of vrorldiig in a separate sphere of their own though within the 
University is greatly prized by them. The scheme I have suggested will make 
for better organisation and closer supervision. It will afford better opportun- 
ities for individual capacity to display itself in matters other than mere lecturing. 

.(■ ) Universities on the lines of the scheme suggested above could, with advantage, b^ 
established, in time, at Rajshahi and Chittagong. 


ChATXEBJEE, EAMAXAiDA. 


■ti) I do not exactly know how the Dacca University scheme stands at present; 
though when the Dacca University Committee published their report in Decem- 
ber, 1912, 1 studied it and made some remarks upon it in the 'Modem Beview 
for February, 1913, which I annex as an appendix to my answers. 

Not knowing definitely the modifications which the scheme may have undergone 
ance the publication of the report I am unable to offer any suggestions, 
di') I am opposed to the establishment of other universities oh the lines of the Dacca 
scheme. I am of the opinion, however, that federal universitiM may be 
established at other centres of population besides Calcutta and Dacca. 1 would 
- make those towns in each tivision university centres which have already got 
first-grade colleges. For the Burdwan division a university should be estab- 
lished at Bankura ; for the Preadency division at Berhampur ; for the 
Eaishalu division at Rajshahi ; and for the Dacca division at Dacca. The 
Chittagong diviaon is not sufficiently populous and advanced in education to 
require a separate university. Colleges in that division may be affiliated with 
the proposed University at Dacca. I make these suggestions on the understand- 
ing that the students of any district or division should always have the fullest 
freedom to join any imiversity they like. People should have the right to 
establish new colleges in "places within a division on satisfying prescribed 
requirements and to get them affiliated to the divisional nniverritv. 

'Besides the above I woffid suggest the establishment of a uairermty at Darjeelino-. 
I make this suggestion because of the climate of the place, and because it would 
afford excellent opportunities for the study of geology, botany, forestry, anthro- 
pology, zoology, and agriculture (with special reference to horticulture and the 
production of tea). 

TlO begin with universities may be established only in those places, e.ff., Rajshahi 
and Dacca, which are already centres of intellectual activity. 

APPENDIX. 

From the report we find that the proposed Dacca University will not teach anj-thine, 
(generally speaking, that is not taught at Calcutta, nor will it teach anything to a higher 
-standard than here. So, so far as the teaching feature is concemed,'it does not much 
matter whether, you call the place of instrucfion a college or a imiversity. PTe shall 
■point out later on that Dacca proposes to do systematically certain things in the way 
.of teaching which Calcutta is utterly lacldng or deficient in.* 

When the project was first announced the greatest stress was laid on its teaching 
.and residential features, leading people to expect that Dacca would, in course of time, 
become another Oxford or Cambridge; Bet us see now how far that expectation is fikelv 
ito be fulfilled so far as the residential feature is concerned. 

In a residential university the thing that is laid.stress upon is that it is a sort of familv 
jn which the tie of relationship is the common pursuit of knowledge. It is a hodv com- 
posed of the discoverers and the learners of truth, of the teachers and the taught,' of the 
trainers and the trained, of masters and disciples. 3Jen of different races, creeds, com- 
plexions, or castes, may be there, hat these distinctions are either ignored and lost sight 
.of, or occupy a very subordinate place in men’s thoughts. Thus, the atmosphere becomes 
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[liberalising, humanising, and unifying. What -will be the case at Dacca ? First let us 
lock at the teachers. The distinction, based on the colour of the teachers’ skin, between 
the Indian and the Provincial Educational Services will be maintained. It is a strange 
■distinction in a place of learning. The students will see constantly before their eyes 
the concrete fact that, however distinguished for scholarship and original work a country- 
man of theirs may be, he cannot claim to be in the higher service as a matter of right. 
They will see that it is not inteUeotual, or other, capacity that matters so much as a 
white skin and a European name. That will, undoubtedly, be a great incentive to the 
•devoted pursuit of knowledge. 

Turning to the senate or convocation, as it is called, we find that Mussahnans are 
given special and separate representation. We have not heard that at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge there is separate representation of Roman Catholics, Nonconformists, Unitarians, 
Positivists, Hindus, and Mussalmans. 

As regards the students we find that Mussalmans are to read in a separate college 
and Hindus in other colleges of their own. But even this has not satisfied the committee. 
The Dacca University is to be the incarnation of the Twentieth Century -Brahma and 
will create another caste, yclept the “ well-to-do ”, whatever that may mean. In the 
beginning there was Brahma, and he willed that there should be four castes. And^ 
according to his will, the Brahman sprang from his head, the Kshatriya from bis arms, 
•the Vaishya from his thighs, and the Sudra from his feet. The Twentieth Century 
Brahma believes in evolution, and knows that the procesaof evolution cannot be arrested. 
So he wills that there is to be yet another caste, intituled the “ well-to-do ”, It has not 
yet been revealed in the Twentieth Century A^eda from what part of the body of the 
up-to-date Brahma this new creature is to be bom. 

This caste of well-to-do’s, again, is to be a mixed caste compounded of Hindus and . 
Mussalmans. The Mussalmans are a democratic people, but their solidarity "will be 
broken by the well-to-do’s among them living and studying apart from the ill-to-do’s. 
The question may be incidentally asked here as to whj'; if fat Hindus and fat Mussal- 
mans can live and study together, lean Hindus and lean Mussalmans cannot do so. To be 
■logical and thorough-going the committee ought to have proposed separate colleges for 
•corpulent Hindus and corpulent Mussalmans. . , _■ 

Regarding hostel accommodation there will be distinction between Hindu and Mussul- 
man, and between the Namasudra and other Hindu castes. For the existence of caste 
■distinctions we do not, and cannot, in the least blame the committee. What wo have said _ 

' before, and say now, is that on account of Government s declared policy of religious 
neutrality and other causes, any residential system under official auspices and control 
cannot but enforce caste distinctions in a more rigid form than is observable in their 
present relaxed condition in Hindu society. This setting back of the ^ hand of social 
reform, liberalism, and progress is very undesirable. Therefore, the residential system 
should not be tried under official auspices, or Government should take the risk of giving - 
resident student.s the option of observing, or not observing, caste distinctions in mes- 
sing as is the case in some private institutions. 

Again, Mussalraan students living on charity need not reside in the college or with 
their natural guardians, but there is no such exemption for poor Hindu students ■n'ho 
do, or may, live on charity. There must be such Hindu Students at Dacca at present or 
in the future. 

Regarding athletic exercises the well-to-do’s -will have ponies to ride as an additional 
exercise. Probably the ill-to-do’s will not be taught riding lest the world repeat the pro- 
verbial Joke about beggars on horseback. But the state of the domestic finances of 
some of the well-to-do’s may set waggish tongues loose in the same direction. Howevey 
the Lean Men may be permitted to have the satisfaction of grooming the Fat Men’s 

horses. _ ' . ^ 

Regarding studies Mussalmans will be allowed to obtain degrees of which thetral 
value "will be three-fourths medimval and one-fourth modern, but tbe^ deefured value 
will be equal to the modern degrees of B.A. and M.A. obtainable by sho'wing proficiency 
mainly or entirely in modern-knowledge. There is to be no such medireval door to 
preferment open to Hindus. 
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Regarding academic costume Muysalmans will wear a uniform dress ; Hindus will 
te free to choose what garments they like (excluding motley, we hope). 

Regarding religious instruction and obserrance forSIussalmani “ prayer and religious-' 
observance and instruction should be compnlsor 3 ' for those boys whose parents so wish, 
under regulations to be made bj' the governing body of the college”. For Hindus and 
others there is to be no such rule, for which we.do not blame the committee. 

Regarding the Bengali language and literature, in addition to the existing Bengali 
books which, in the opinion of the committee, are -mainly of a Hindu character, there 
is to be a literature of a Hussalman character, written to onler as it were. 

So it is quite clear that the spirit of corporate life will have free play on account of 
the various all-pervading and complex divisions which will exist in the Dacca University. 
Who does not know that free ventilation is greatly facilitated by dividing a house intu 
many separate rooms by the erection of a good manj- ivalls ? 

The blowing of the hreeze of scholastic fratemitj' through the partitions of race, creed, 
caste, studies, dress, and pecuniary position, in some cases dividing the teachers, and in 
some cases both teachers and students, does not seem to ns possible. 

As proposed to be constituted Dacca wiU not, in our opinion, be another Oxford or 
Cambridge. If our fears be falsified we shall rejoice. 

Departmmts of (ho University. 

“ The department of arts wiU include the subjects ordinarilj' studied in an Indian 
university, instruction being given in the lower branches by the coUeges and in the higher 
by the University.” 

Under these circumstances,' the proposals involve some duplication of costly appoint- 
ments, etc. So many principals need not be appointed. 

“ The number of languages taught will be much smaUer.” 

Regarding Islamic studies the report says : — 

“ We endorse the opinion of the committee that a student thus trained will have the 
opportunity of becommg a ripe scholar and a man of culture, who should make 
a good Government officer or a suitable recruit for a learned profession.” 

After the words “ a ripe scholar and a man of culture ’ ’ we should like to add the words 
“ of the medimval ago approximately ”. Islamic studies and Brahmanio studies may 
certainly sharpen the intellect and produce some effect on character and the emotions, 
but they cannot be considered a substitute for modern knowledge and culture. -A student- 
pursuing modem studies is unque3tionabl3' a better informed and more useful man and. 
is more fit for life under modem conditions than a bachelor or master of Islamic studies 
is likely to be. Under the circumstances, it is an injustice to Muhammadan and non- 
Muhammadan B. A-’s and M. A-’s to lay down that B. I.’s and iL I.’s would, for aU prac- 
tical purposes, be considered equal to them, and this injustice is mainly from the pecu- 
niary or worldly point of view. But the harm that will be done to Muhammadans them- 
selves will be of a deeper character. The sooner the people of India leave mediaevaUsm 
behind, and bring themselves in line with the rest of humanity, the better. But,- 
whilst Hindus -will have a blessing in the guise of a difficulty in having to pass the B. A. 
andJL A. for obtaining worldh-preferrnent, Mussalmans will be tempted to loiter in the 
old-world of media3val days bj' the artificial equalisation of the values of the B. I. and. 
B. A. and M. I. and iL A. degrees. _ . 

We certainly think that, whatever drawbacks there maj' be at Dacca, there should' 
be an engineering college there. A modem university ■nithout an engineering depart- 
ment would be a very defective institutioiu For this very reason we must strongly 
condemn the proposal to deprive Calcutta of its Civil Engineering College. Paul ought- 
to be paid, but Peter ought not to be robbed for the purpose. 

The committee “ debated the question whether a college of agriculture should form, 
a part of the new University. It appears to us that there is no scope at Dacca for an 
institution of university grade, but that it might be desirable to found an agricultural 
school in connection -with the Government experimental farm, which is situated a few 
minutes to the north of the civil station”. We are altogether of a different opinioh- 
Situated in a province which is mainty agricultural, in a part of the province •whicbf 
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lias prActicftlly a monopoly of julo production niul raises an. itnrociiso crop of rice, and 
on the bortlcrs of ivhicli lies Assam — tlic home of tea and the grovciiig rubber estates — 
Dacca seems to us cmuiontK' fittwl to have an agricultural college. But, as nil our 
existing nniversitics are mainly coneemed with litcran,’, fpieulative, and ornamcr.t.al 
studies it is only fitting that tbo new one. sbould figbt shy of instruction wbich may 
incrc.ase tbe number of proilucer.s of wenltb and improve tbe material condition of tbe 
pcojile. It i.s in harmony Avitb the entire character of tbe sebemo tbatthcrc istobe no 
teclinological department also. As the improvement of tbo material condition of tbo 
people is of p.aramount imjmrt.ance in India so is tbe fighting of dison.so a matter 
of great urgency-. But, in tbe D.acca .scheme, though there is enough money to throw 
away on practically n.scle.ss or retrograde projcct.s, there is not sufiicienl money for a 
full.nedgc<! n edioal > ollege. There is, for the present, to be only a section tc.acbing up to 
the first 3I.B. standard of Calcutta. 

ColUges and . {udentf. 

" All Mnba t.m dan students in residence null join the Jluhati madan College, nnlcft 
it I'mnd dr.*ir(ibl‘' nl fonie juturc time to attach a hoftrl fnr ^luhatnmrtcanf to sonic 
oilier cell/ffc . bill it ehmild h' open to n Mvfn/nmtdnn gliiitnl jrfio livcg with his parents 
or gtnr.linits to tnitr any cotUgc on the latnt ttrnis nx other non-rcfidcnt studntls," 

The words wo have italicised shed a faint gleam of hope for the lover of human 
solidarity. 

In the college for the well-to-do cl.as.scs there is a provi.sion for 100 Hindu and 20 
IMussalmnii students. \Vc wi.sh all the collcgcswcro similarly constituted for all creeds, 
and sects. 

'Entrance qualifications. 

The committee “considers that, for the prcsenlal any rate, the matriculation certi- 
ficate of Calcutta must remain the sologenonil entraneo qualific.stion for the two univers- 
ities”. 

Wicn the Dacca project wn.s first hro, ached its ndvocnle.s thought they had scored 
an imporfaiil point by )>oinfing out that Calcutta n atriciil.afion candidates numbered, 
so many thou.saiids that it was impos.=iblo to ob.scrvo cejiinlityof standard in wiluing 
their an.sH er.s. Mlietlicr one could jias-s the Calcutta matriculation or not was a game of 
chance, said a well-known mis.sionarj’ advocate of the scheme. So it was thought that 
one of the first things that Dacca would do would be to hold a separate matriculation 
of its own and save some candidates from being victimised by the Calcutta game of 
chance. But, alfis, al.ls, man pro|X)se3, but .stubl^m fact disjio.ses. ■■ 

Ccatrnf rou'rsc.s o/ sftirfy. 

" Tlie Dacca University should ndojit the length and divisions of the Calcutta courses 
in arts and science, which are well suited to student. s whoTicgin their rniversitj’ career 
at the stage of dovclojimcnt raached by a boy who has passed through a Bengal iiigh 
school. Uniformity in tliis rc.spect will also be convenient in the case of two univers- 
ities whoso sludertts; drawn from the same arw, may sometimes be compelled to transfer 
from one univcr.rity to the other.” 

Tills i.s a wise decision. But it also .shows that, from the point of view of subjects of 
studj', a sop.arato nnivcr.sify was not required at Dacca. 

IVc find that somo subjects taiiglit at Oticuffa liavo been omitted. lYo Ijiink Vali 
and geology should linvo been included. As for now subjects, sociology and anthro- 
pology should bo made subjects of study. India oilers osooptional opportunities for 
tbo study and investigation of these subjects at first hand. Political scicnoo is suflloiontly 
important to bo treated os an independent brancli of knowledge, not ns subsidiary to 
economics. As parts of economics, again, statistics and finance should bo specially 
omphnsisod. In thoadvanoed courses of liistory, epigraphy and numismatics should have 
been included. 

The adoption of the system of “ examination by compartments,” so far ns it goes, is 
good. ' 

VOL. IX 
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Bengali. 

“ The Enh-conunittee express the vie-n- that no book should be rejected as a text or 
a model on account of its containing -words conveying ideas and sentiments peculiar to 
the Sluhammadans, Buddhists, or other sections of the population, or such -words in 
common use among them as have not an exact equivalent in current Bengali ; all indi- 
genous sources should be dra-wn upon to enrich the -vocabulary and to increase the 
expressive power of the language, that its growth and expansion should becofli^e the 
common concern of every section of the people. 

“ Bengali literature is at present permeated mainly by Hindu ideas, and there is a 
great paucity of literature on subjects derived from authentic Arabic or Peraan sources 
such as -will interest hluhammadan students. To remove this defect the sub-committee 
suggest that the Govemmeut or the University should encourage authors to publish 
Bengali books of a linhammadan cbaractcr and that such books should be included m 
the works prescribed as models of style.” 

Great Britain andlreland are inhatited by both Protestants and Koman Catholics, and, 
most of the Britishs authors being Protestants, English h'te."ature “ is permeated mainly 
by Protestant ideas ”. Bnt neither the British Government nor any Brit sh University 
has taken steps to encourage authors to ptiblish English books of a Koman CaHiolio 
character with a view to such books being prescribed as models of Enghsh style- We 
suppose they should take a lesson from the Dacca Universitv. ' 

The Anglo-Indian ofBcial world and all who work under ther influence and direction 
seem obsessed -with the idea thatin India everything, human, legislative," and local bodies, . 
the different branches of the administration, rmiversity management, studies, languages, ’ 
literature, etc., should x>aifcake of a bipartite character, Hindu and II hammadan. 

Ifbooksofail hu; madancharacterareto be encouraged why not those of a Christian 
or Buddhist character to be ordered to be -written 7 Then Bengali Kterature may be 
“ Improved ” in all dir^tions. 

We do think that b^ks -written by Hindn,3Insmlman, Christian, Buddhist, and other 
authors should be prescribed as text-books or as models of style when they are sufficiently 
good. But Bengali liteiatureas literature is neither Hindu, nor Jlussalman, nor Christian; 
it is amply BeugalL And the idea that models of style can be manufactured to order 
is amply ridiculous. 'Which of the models of English prose style are the creations of a 
government or university fiat 7 Did hCIton er Burke or Addison or Goldsmith or Cou-per 
or Bsmb or Landor or Buskin orilatthew Arnold write to anybody’s order ? If any man, 
or class of men, love literature, have the literary genius, have something to say to their 
fellowmen, and feel an irresistible impulse and a delight in giving literary expresaon to 
it they will create literature. Government or t niversity patronage can help in bringing 
forth text-books, cram-books, and catch-rupees, but it is a vain hope to expect the birth 
of models of style from such encouragement. ' There may be bom books like some of the 
•wretched ones recommended by the Calcutta University as “ ihodels of style”. 

The committee have shown good sense by recognising that “ Bengali is the common 
vernacular of the Huhcn-madan students of Eastern BengaL” 

Bengali, like every other written language, ought to be studied philologically and 
historicafly, but we do not find any provision made for such study. 

SanshB. 

From the worldly point of -view Hindus and Mussalmans would have been treated 
impartially if a separate department of Brahmanic studies had been created and made 
equal in value to Islamic studies as leading to degrees. But we are grateful to the 
committee for not shotting tliia conristent impartiality. For the more modernised citizens 
we have in the country the bctterl 

But we cannot endorse the reasoning of the committee which has led them to decide 
not to recommend the creation of a department of Brahmanic studies. They “ consider, 
that if ft be decided to introduce an Anglo-Sanskrit course the experiment should be 
made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta” ; why not, then, by the 
experiment of introducing an Anglo-Arabic course in connection with the Calcutta 
Madrassah ? , . 
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“ The sub-committee state that the study of Sanskrit has suffered in Indian universitiei 
by the failure to bring it into relationsliip with other subjects. By their suggestions that 
a candidate studying the early history of India for the B. A. degree should be permitted 
to offer the original text of some of the Gupta inscriptions as part of his examination in 
Sanskrit, and that a candidate taking philosophy should be allowed to include in his 
Sanskrit course a philosophical text in the original, they indicate how this defect may be 
xomored.” 

This is good. 

Economics. 

“ The course of economic studies suggested by the sub-committee is designed, at 
the same time, to promote the general culture of the student, and to fit him for any career 
in which he may be called upon to deal with business affairs. 

“ Descriptive economics is given a prominent place in the B. A. course. The student 
of a Western university is well acquainted with the elementary facts upon which economic 
theories have been built. For him the reading of a text-book on economics is compara- 
tively easy ; in it he finds in an organised form much of his previous knowledge and ex- 
perience. The disadvantage under which an Indian student labours in this respect can 
•only be removed b'y introducing him at au early stage to the common facts of industrial 
processes and organisation. Simple descriptions of the materials, conditions, and methods 
of the more important industries, including agriculture, will form the chief portion of 
this branch of the subject, which will also include the usual matters dealt with in text- 
books on commercial geography and Indian economics. Special attention should be paid 
to local economic conditions and activities and, in dealing with them, students should 
be encouraged to cultivate their powers of observation ^and to get into touch with 
practioal affairs. 

“The same principle of scholarship in close contact with the actualities of economic 
life should govern the scheme of M. A. studies. The course, besides covering the more 
ndvanoed generah'ties of the subject, will allow special! ation on the one hand so broad 
as to give scope to the student’s particular abilities, on the other hand so limited as 
to afford him time to consult original sources of information and to gain by accepted 
authorities. A student embarking on nich a specialised courre of studies, need not 
netessarily follow the beaten track ; a problem like the famine problem, an industry like 
the cotton industry, a period of economic history, the works of a great economist, any 
of these would furnish him with ample opportunity for study and research for the 
materials would be scattered, and their oolleotion and systematic treatment would 
involve wide reading and careful and original thought. . Those individual studies will 
necessarily be guided by the economic interests and trend of research of the seminar.” 

We are in agreement ■with the committee in these views. 

We think finance and statistics should be g ven a very prominent place. 


Philosophy. 

The physiology of the brain and the nervous system should form part of the philosophy , 
course. ' • , ■ 


Methods of inslruction and study. 

We approve of the methods of tutorial instruction and supervised pri-vate study and 
<jf the arrangement that B.A. lectures (both pass and honours) should be inter-collegiate. 
Amidst so many separating influences this will be a welcome unif 3 dng feature. 

We do not think one hour’s instruction a week will be enough for Bengali. 

• The proposal to establish an archseological and historical museum is a step in the right 
direction. 

The committee have done well to recognise' that “Indian students, given the 
requisite opportunity, have sho-wn themselves to be capable of ad-sanced work. An 
Indian parent can rarely afford to support his son at a university after he has 
taken the degree of master; and it will, therefore, be necessary to grant soholafships to 
a certain number of students to enable them to remaiil for research work. . . As 
proposed by the Indian Universities Commission the 25 years’ age-limit for entering 

f2 
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Goycrnmont service slioiild lie relaxed in fho caso of rv-c-ireli (‘luflentfi. Wc furtiicr 
Eiigccsttliat tl,o University slioiiH is'iie n qiuirtcrly journiil for t!.o pnlilication or rcpiiij- 
licat'on of pai)cr.H giving ilic results of orig'nnl research on the part of 1)Oth irrofcs-iors and 
students'’. 


Slag. 

We do not hold the fomniittec rcsjwtn.sihle for the di>(inefion, mainly racial, made 
in India Ictvccu Indian Educational and rrovincial rdueationni .Service oflicers; hut 
they ought to iiavc ret-orded a protest against it, ns Dr. flash Bchary GliO‘c has done in 
his minute of dissent in the follovinc terms : — 

“Tliongh I am strongly in'favotirof the introduction of a large Kuropc.an element I 
am bound to fciy that, if the object of a rcsidcntml university is to foster a cor- 
porate life and a feeling of comradeship, I doubt verv niucb wlicthcr putting' tiiC 
Europc.an and the Indian professors into separate jictis is tlio best v.ay to attain 
if. .As .Sir A'alentino Cliiro! |>oints out. before Sir Charles AilchisonV Commisson 
sat, ‘ Indiana and Europeans used to work side bv side in the superior gmdr<l 
service of tho department and until quite recently' thev had drawn the mme 
pay. Tlio Commission altolished this equality and put the EtiropcanB and the 
Indiana info separate pens, 'llic Enrojican pen vna nametl tho Indian Educa- 
tional Service, and tlic native pen arns named the I’roa-incial Ediic.alion.al 
Service. Into the Provincial Service were put Indi.nna holding lower iKSta than 
any held by Europeans and with no prospects of ever rising to the maximum 
salaries hitherto within their reach. To pretend that equality was maintained 
under tho new scheme is idle, and the grievance thns created has caused ’a 
bitterness avliich is not allayed by the fact that tlio Commi.ssion created 
analogous grievances in other branches of the public service ^Indian 
Ur, rest, pages 213-M.) 

The committee, doubtless, felt themselves l>ound to follow the existing system ; but 
the scheme formulated by them should bo liable to revision after die 
Isl'mgton Commission. 

Tlie committee recognise tliat “ good teachers even for the biglicr work can readily 
bo obtained in the I roa-iiicial service” so far ns .S’nnsk-rit and jbilosophy arc .coa- 
cemed. We can. at a moment's notice, name jronncial service men wlio arc as good 
for higher work in other subjects ns any Indian service man. 

“ It is very desirable that these special professors slionld have already made names 
for themselves in Europe. If such is tlic ease their fame will become asso- 
ciated witli tlic Dacca University and will inspire confidence in its teaching- 
Tlicy will, alone and in conjunction witli tlie juiiior members of the staff and 
tho rescarcli students, publish memoirs in the various learned and scientific 
journals of Europe, and will thus secure a recognition for ilieir adopted 
university whicli will prove a continual and powerful incentive to further 
effort. Tlicy will serve as a connecting link with Europe, and sd assist in , 
keeping tho University in touch with other centres of learning and research- 
They will put life, energy, and high character into ail branches of the teaching 
of their subject. ■ Tliey will, in fact, teach tho teachers tlio most imjiortant 
branch, perhaps, of the work of a modem professor. Tlicy will also cstahlisi 
schools of research, in which investigation will bg carried out under their influ- 
ence and direction. Indeed, it is almost impossible to exaggerate tho force which 
even one man of great ability and enthusiasm for his subject can exercise in a 
university. He literally inspires both his staff and his pupils, and it is diflScult 
to conceive of a univeraty, which rightly fulfills its misaon unless it possess^ 
some men on its teaching staff of this high quality. The value of such men is 
thoroughly well recognised in Europe, where every effort is made to attract and 
retain them.” 

This is a fine passage cmbodj'ing a fine dream, but one which will not niatcriah'se nnlil 
the racial distinction made between the Indian and provincial services is utterly done 
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niray with. The (ii-ttinelion h iiiijii.-if, gAlliiig, and instiltiiig, and nin.'it he rc.'entcd more 
than ever in .a rc.'iidontial institution. 

Di.^tincth'f. Vnirfrsihj ilrC'f. 

‘‘ The wearing of c.ap and gown or other distinctive university drcii.s is an aid'to di.s- 
cljdine and an eneotir.agement to corporate feeling. The dre.s.s of Hindu student.s docs 
not lend itself readily to disliuctivc treatment aiul it does not apj'car to be pf.ictioahlc 
to prescribe any hind of university uniform fer under gradiiate.s. The mh- ommitfec 
for the, Mulmmmadan College recommend that a uniform dre.s.s should he prc.'crihed for 
the members of that eollege ; in their case no spwial obstacle e.vist.s, and we think th.at 
the .'uggc.stion i.s a good one.” 

The ordinary everyday dress of Hindu aud Mussalman Bengalis is the same. Only 
Fomeof the latter u.«c a cap, which is not always the fcT. Some, no doubt, drc-s,s like Beharl 
or Hindust.ani .MiHsalmnn«. flindti and Mus.saininn Bengali pleaders dress in the .same 
way. When Hindu and JIus alman ftiid uitR go to O.vfortl or Cambridge th'y wear the 
same neademioal coitnme as Knglish stmlent.s. Taking all these facts into consideration 
we do not think it would lie beyond the wit of man to <lcvi.se a common imiverFity drc.ss 
for all cl.ass(« of students. Had we the power wc wonld-insist that this should bo done. 
The Bengal Government should insi.«t upon this being done and call for designs from 
competent tailoring firms and others. 

Phynical trainivQ. 

\V(; whole-hcartcslly support nil that the rommittee say under this heading, with 
< he addition that riding should he taught to all students who can jiny a feo specially fi.vcd 
for the ptirpo.se, nn<I not merely to “ ucll-to-do ” or engineering stndents. 

CoKcgf /or the irtlf-fo-rfo efujsr*. 

Wc are. entirely and absolutely against the establishment of a separate college for 
the well-to-do classes. If even the I’rince of Wales can join an ordinary O.vford college 
we do not .see why our wcll-to-do Kludcnt' enmiot join colleges where “ ill-to-do ” students 
pursue their sludic.s. If they are too vain or arrogant to do so it is no business of 
Government or a university to pander to that mulcsir.ablo feeling. Tlic utmost that it 
is allowable to tlo for them is to i>rovide gocKi hostel accommodation for them. A class 
that in any wa}- isolates or allows itself to be i.solnted siifTera and makes the country 
a loser. Contact and competition with the larger world i.s good for all. If the college 
for the wcll-to-do classes he really cstablislum the young men “ educated ” there will 
become arrogant and will be out oft from the main current of national life. There wiE 
not ho much cordial feeling between them and other students. A considcrnhlo number 
of the sons of the old landholding classes have benefited by odiication in our ordinary 
collcge.s. As for rich pleader.s they all owe their Ir.ainiiig to the ordinniy colleges. 

Social precedence in Hindu society is according to caste, not according to wealth. 

If thero bo any social preecdenco in ifu.ssalman society it is determined by birth, the 
•Saiyid occupying the foremo.st place. Even this sort of distinction is undesirable, and 
a distinction based on wealth is still more so. We share Dr. Rash Bchnry Ghosc’s vion-s' 
on tlil-s subject : — . . 

“I am sorry 1 cannot bring myself to nccc])t tho recommendation of my oolloagues 
upon this subject. In tho first place, tho expression “wcll-to-do classes” is 
extremely vague. In the next place, the comparative isolation ql young men 
belonging to thc.so cla.ssc.s would dejirivc them of hall tho hencfit.s of a resi-__ 
■ denlial imii'crsity. I am in.so strongly of opinion that it tho wealthier classes 
want a separate college it is their duty to endow it tUoiusolves. And this reminds 
mo that it has been .‘-ngg^sted that tho Inatllordi’ fce.s paid under tho Bengal 
Tenancy Act should bo diverted for tlioimrposo of building tho propo.soil college. 
Kow it seems to mo that this proposal is based upon the assumption that tho 
whole of these moneys belongs to big landlords. This assumption, however, is 
not, I venture tA think, well founded. Jfy own. impression is that tho greater 
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part of these fees is due to tenure holders or to small lando'svncrs. I should also 
point out that the law says that these fees may be, and not tJiall le, forfeited 
to Government. It is, therefore, a mere privilege which, I lake it. Government 
would he slow to exercise not onlj" in the interest of the landlord who may 
happen to bo a person under disability, or a 'pardanatKm woman, but also ini(s 
ouminterest, as the three years must be calculated from the date of the service of 
thcnotice prescribed in section 12, section 13, or section 15,astho case maybe, 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and wc all know that such notices are not always 
duly served.” 

Engineer tug. 

We think the committee have made out a good case for an engineering college at 
Dacca. But, in spite of their special pleading, we arc not conrinced that Calcutta should 
be deprived of the college that it has. The neighbourhood of Calcutta offers great 
advantages for engineering education. It would be scandalous not to take advantage 
of them in the most natural and direct way. 

In order to show that there should bo law classes at Dacca, and we agree that there 
should be, the committee observe thSt “ the Dacca, law classes, which Lave been in 
existence since 18G4, ha%-e produced many sound lawyers and successful practitioners 4 
their abolition would occasion great disappointment and discontent. ..... .To deprive 

the new University of legal students, staff, and library would limit its scope and restrict 
its variety in a very important direction, and would render the whole institution less 
complete and efficient.” 

We are in sjunpathy with this line of defence. We would only ask the committee 
and the Government to bear in mind that exactly the some things may be said with 
regard to the Sibpnr Civil Engineering College and the Calcutta Uni^'ersity. What 
is sauce for the goose, etc.. 

Adminitlration of the Vnivereiiy. 

Out of 140 members of the convocation only SO arc to be elected by the registered 
graduates, 25 by the general body, and 5 Muhammadan graduates by the 3Inha i.madan 
registered graduates. Ten Muh immadan graduates will be nominated by the chancellor, 
and 21 other persons, of whom at least tw>thirds shall be non.officials, shall be simi' 
larly nominated. So that the non-officials will be in a hopeless minority. All professors 
(excluding junior and assistant professors) will be ex-off-cio members. All Indian service 
men will be professors and the majority of provincial and subordinate service men will 
be junior and assistant professors. So that this uill mean that all European instructors 
will be senators and most Indian instructors will not be senators. And yet, in spite of 
such racial distinctions, it is hoped that corporate life and comradeship will grow up at 
Dacca. Junior and cssistant professors are to be excluded from the board of studies also. 

The establishment of an appointment board is a good idea. 

Regarding the Muhammadan electorate Dr. Rash Behary Ghosc says : — 

The proposed separate electorate for Muhammadan graduates may, I fear, lead to- 
a cleavage between them and the Hindu graduates, arith very undesirable 
results. I am, however, entirely in favour of reserving a certain number of 
memberships for Muhanrmadans to be elected by a mixed electorate.” 

Concluding rtmarhe. 

One of the main objects of a university is to impart knowledge, train the intellect, 
an:! enable the mind to seek and discover new trmlh-s. Another main object is to pro- 
dnee men of character. In order to develop and strengthen the character it is necessary 
to isolate and protect the young from evil influencts to a great extent. But complete 
isolation is not desirable ; for students are, in their future careers, to become meu of 
the world, not hermits nor monk.s.- They are to acquire knowledge of the v.-orld, and to- 
be good and do good, in spite of opposing forces. Therefore, in a residential university 
there should be provided, under proper safeguards, jjoints of contact with the life of the 
town and of the country. Students cannot otherwise be men of robust chara cter , 
they may have only what Macaulay calls “ valetudinarian virtue ”. 
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Character has two sides, a negatire and a positive one. The negative aspect is that 
a man should refrain from indulging in vice or in doing harm to others, etc. This ensures 
the harmiessness of a man. But the world cannot go on -with only harmless men. Men 
must also ho dosrs ; they must do good, and combat and destroy e^dl. Only men who 
love their fellow-men can develop this positive side of-ncharaoter to the full. This love 
finds' scope both in, and springs from, social service. We caimot develop this in 
this brief note, nor indicate the possible lines of social service for students. But a 
residential university should afford opportunities for such service. 

Another groat object of a university is to produce good and useful citizens. Therefore, 
a university should have points of contact with the administration of the country and 
its civic life. Our grown-up men have very little direct power to mould the political 
and civic life of the country, and our students nil. But, as the.Dacca University Com- 
mittee’s Report has not excluded the word “ citizenship ” from its pages, we may be 
allowed to enquire how young men are to have the sense of citizenship developed without 
any contact with civic or political life. Is it not vain to dream of having an Oxford in 
Bengal uithout all the features and rights and privileges of Oxford ? Cannot the 
graduates, instructors, and senator^ of Dacca have the franchise for the municipality 
and the provincial legislative council ? 

0.1 the points touched upon in this note the report is entirely silent. [ The Modem 
Jievieio, February, 1913.] 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kdmar. ^ 

(i) Ths proposed D.icoi University will bo of the unitary tj-pe as contrasted with the 
existing Calcutta Universitj’’, which is of the federal type. With the steady 
increase in the number of students in this province it has become a matter of 
imperious necessity to create new centres of learning and research to minister to 
the educational needs of important localities. Owing to financial stringency 
caused by the war the scope of the contemplated Dacca University has been 
very much restricted. But the completed University should comprise at least 
the following institutions : — (1) several arts colleges ; (2) a fully-equipped medical 
college, giving the highest training to its students ; (3) a college of engineering, 
civil and roeohanioal ; (4) a technological institute ; and (5) a law college. 

To satisfy the demands of the Muhammadan community Government proposes to 
start a separate arts college for Muhammadan students only. In the original 
scheme the.'e was also the plan of a, college for well-to-do classes but, for various 
reasons, Government has not accepted the latter proposal. The idea underlying 
these various schemes seems to be that the new University ought to satiMy the 
requirements of the various sections of the community. This contention is 
undoubtedly; right. But it is doubtful whether the object they have in view 
will be attained by creating separate educational water-tight compartments in 
which the students of the different sections of the community will be exclusively 
brought up. This will inevitably tend to set up artificial barriers between the 
vaxious groups, and the distance that at present separates them will be widened 
still further in coiu-se of time. Tliis is an end which will hardly be contemplated 
with equanimity by any genuine educationist. 

The creation of separate denominational colleges for particular communities in 
India under Government auspices appears, therefore, to be by no means an 
unniixed blessing.' I venture to think that the grievances of the Muhammadan, 
and, some sections of the Hindu, community who have hitherto failed to take 
full advantage of educational facilities can be met by (1) reserving a certain, 
minimum number of seats for them in the arts colleges : such percentage to be 
fixed with reference to the ratio the number of -students belonging to these 
communities bears to the general body of the students; and (2) organising resi- 
dential hostels for them under the supervision and control of the various 
colleges. In these hostels social amenities of all kinds can be secured for them 
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OnATTKjUKr, S.wos;! — CitATTrrJtr., Ilni nih-i'lur Sahat Cnxy^in-.x — 

(^liATTrr-jr.r.. Hr.j't Chapot-a. 


ntifl j]rovi“io;i CAfi he ioi f tihjri.il a*, ah^) for r''!i?:o:!'( in^lruetion, 

if thi^ i< (hotifht tienirahh' hy I•.^vll•r 1 of nm’-in:; the— coinmunitie’'- 

The A!i^f rc'jtiirejn^n!'’ of of th-** cornrrjtifiity cvin 1/e 

A'cry «<-Il loohc-*! af<or in Uo--'- 5 ;o-‘/-!a. AiS'i, n! t!ie r-Atiif tir::'-. lii'.i e.;!! r.oS. 
Ft.'iJui in tiie «Tty of the jh-vi-Sojirn'-nt of r. iriie r'j rit </' Arriori:; the FttKl'-fit'* 

of (fineri nt yroujo in tin' 

(ii) Daecn if nAf'.irnlly inArlntl out, n -xt to Cnfeiilt i. «■< n'.i riieil'fe h'-xt of n i:''" 
univfr-ity. XortluTii I!tT.;;Al tuny I'lt-r on ciAirn n Mrnifirc-OTi-i'lfrntion from 
GovfTti'neiil. Thn Unjohniii CoIlfy<- ‘.vill mturnllv I<e tb" ituef'i)- of fv new 
iimvoffity for Xortfi Jirnr’r.l. litif Iirfor*' thi-i j* rrsveSieii the Ifoj'b.’shi 

Coflejro will (lAvr to he f-xp:iti<!r<I nn'l .’'tr< :i"the:ov5 in fti, ciifTrrrnl (fepirtmentf 
K> flint it may ijnifliiAny he lit for M. A. te.arfii.nj; in the moft imfiort.'iMt f.thjectt 
of rtudy. 


CnATTKRJKK, Ifni BnbRtltir Saiiat CuAh’isr.A. 

(ii) Vf.? (xvitliout any reffrenre to the liaeca fchi-nie, wlii :h 4 havo not rtudit-'J;; rcuflen- 
tia! univerfitif-t, with teachint;. nn'l not cxarninalion for ilK mainohje-ft. may, with 
ndvnntnzc, he o*-la!jli«lK-<i in convenient centre.-! in I’cny.al — a*, for in«tnnrc, in 
Ihicca, Chitlaconp. JiarifAl. Kanyniir, Iftirdron. or A«an*ol. 


CjrATr>;i:n:F., Skis Cha-ndka. 

This question is one in whicli I, bein” n D.acca man, nm ptirsonally and mote 
BiJccinlly interested; and I hope you will bear with mo if I offer my remarks at some 
length. 

At the outset let me tell you that I am stronjrly oppow.<l to the ide.a of a separate 
university at Dacca, or at any oilier place within the presidency of Dengal, for a 
separate university r.ini!'l mean the •establishment of a separate controlling agency. 
The creation of ,a separate controlling agency would lend to very serious political 
results. It would mean interference with the .steady grotvth of a feeling of 
nationality, v.hioii is essential for tlie welhheiri'g of the people, and wiiich is being 
developed through eiiuealion under the same university. As a m.aticr of fact, I 
would hake tiie same stand with regard to it as I did with regard to the partitir.n 
of Bengal. One might very well soy tlmt, if England has her 0.xford and Cambridge, 
then why not Bengal.^ My simple .answer is tlmt Bengal is not England. England 
might afford more' uni v,?rsitics, for there the question of nationality does not arise. As 
a matter of fact, her universities grow log nft-er the nationalisation o{ tiie English 
people was consummated, but not so in India or in Bengal. 

Beside.-, a separate university at T)acca was never asked for hy the people at 
Large, nor do the latter want H even now. Here. T hope-, ycai will pardon me if 
T relate the eircuinstanccs under which the idea of a separate university at Dacca 
crew. It was in the year 1912 when the death knell of the now defunct Eastern 
Bengal and .Assam Govemment'was sounded bv Lord ITardinge's Oovcmnient that 
on annonneement wa.s made hy Ixird Hardingo himself to the elTect that a separate 
residential university would be cslablished at Bacca. Tills whole thing was inter- 
preted as a measure of consolation to tiie injured feelings of the Jfiihammadnn com- 
munity who, it was iK-lieve'l. were amarting under a feeling of pain at the abolition 
of the infant proadncc. -Aftrr this announcement an elaborate committee was formed 
to draw up a scheme, under the pre.sidency of Mr. Katlian, T.C.S. Before the scheme 
could bo put into execution the war now devastating Europe broke out and held up 
the execution of the scheme. Between then and now a great de.al has been s.aid 
and written for and against the University, but up till now most of the supporters 
of the scheme have heen interested persons, and the busybodies who are nobedies 
under the Calcutta University, and who hope to be somebodies when a sham university 
is thrust upon the people, havo been the strongest and warmest supporters. Again, 
there are person? who think the creation of a separate university at Dacca will bring 
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them reals, will bring them job-work for printing-presses, will mean the conversion 
of their service from private into State sen'ice, and it is these persons who have 
been enamoured by the soheme. But, from the popular point of view, no one could 
possibly approve of tlie scheme. 

From the people’s point of view a separate university is unacceptable, for education 
n il) be — , — _ 

(o) costly and more restricted; 

(6) under ofBcial control and ndthout freedom; and 
(c) productive of iniscbevous political results. 

Anyone acquainted with the conditions of university life in Dacca as it at 
present obtains will admit that the cost of education has gone up in recent years 
abnormally. Tlie average monthly cost of a student is about Rs. 30. But in our 
days — I took my degree in 1897 — Ibe cost of education was not so high. I do not 
think I am less educated than most of the graduates that are turned out from onr 
University now. If wo analyse the cost wo shall find a groat deal of the expenditure 
is made up of unnecessary items. For instance, big and palatial buildings are 
deemed absolutely necessary for tbo bousing of students. But most of the students 
come from the ranks of the middle and poorer classes who live in huts. Thus, 
people who have to spend all their lives in huts, find themselves, for a temporary 
pieriod, as the effect of the system, transferred to palatial buildings, with elcctrio lamps 
and shower-baths. They become used to a kind of life which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, they cannot enjoy in tho ordinary walks of life. This is very injurious as it 
leads to the formation of certain mischievous habits, and even exerts a misohievous 
influence on the mind. _ j 

Anyone who is acquainted until the economic condition of the country will admit 
tliat it is cheap education that we want at present. A cheap education may ho dreaded 
by some as bad education, but a obcap education is not necessarily bad. The education 
in Hindu India was verv cheap, but not at nil bad; indeed, it was very good. 

It is found tliat in ‘almost oven' country’ smart boys from the log cabin march 
to MTiite House, but if you make education costly it will be impossible for these boys 
to proceed with their studies. . . 

Tlie most mischievous feature of the Dacca University would bo found in the 
preponderance of official control. Now, Sir, while the country is claiming a better, 
and more substantial, share in tlie administration of the country, it is ridiculous to 
think that official control should prevail over the Dacca University. There is always 
some danger in a universitv being governed by any other authonty except that ol 
tho people. It is true that the policy of the Calcutta University is now shaped 
by tho officials, and the University is, from time to time, reduced to the position of fl 
s\i\jservicnti body to Govoxiimoivt^ b\it,^ ns tbo. seutvto \s constituted, by some strong 
mon of ability and independence. Government is not able to inflict its udll as often 
tis it wishes. ‘While a reactionary bureaucracy is responsible for the gOTcmment 
of the land it is idle not to expect some such things in the administration of university 
affairs. There is bound to be always some attempt at interference by Government 
in university decisions. The cases of I^r, Suhrawordy and the late Mr, A. Hasul, 
who had incurred the ^n•ath of Government, wiU best illustrate my. remarks. ' In a 
free country, Tvbere there is government by tho people for the people, there woidd bo 
no occasion for official interference in cases like those of Dr. Suhrawardy and air. A. 
Rasul. In England, .before the Revolution of lbS8, there was an attempt on the 
part of James II to interfere with the universities. But the English people repudiated 
the unjust interference of the king. But a similar action in this country under exist- 
ing oiroumstanoes would be impossible, even though there may be justification for 

•such repudiation. . - - . ' , 

The sunshine of official favour is vcry-uncertam and precarious— one does nov 
always know w'hen it comes, and on whom. Especially in a Dacca university, where 
the element of outsiders in the formation is bound to be. represented by men of 
mediocre talents always anxious to pleaso Government, it would be diffiovdt to expect 
any independent action, whereas the official camp 'vould be very powerfully represented 
by men of crooked policy whose only title to distinction is the notoriety they have 
achieved in tr 3 'ing to repress the just aspirations of the people, whose merit lies in 
tho powers of evil, and whose wisdom may be likened to that of the serpent. Such 
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The Dacca scheme owes’ its birth to the partition of the province, the result 
of a mistaken administrative policy. The preferential treatment pf a class is 
perhaps due to it. Different entrance qualifications are provided for different classes- 
of students. , 

Preferential provisions are also noticeable in matters of board abd lodging. 

There is unequal treatment of different classes of teachers. 

The scheme does not seem to be financially sound. , . ; 

The standard seems lower than that of the Calcutta University.' 

Systems of examination condemned by the Indian Universities Commission have-* 
been adopted. 

(ii) I do not think that such university schemes ought to be adopted in other parts of 
Bengal. * j 


Chaddhuri, Bhdban AIohan. 

The objectionable features of the Dacca University scheme are its reconmendptions- 
for the establishment of sectarian institutions which will tend to create racial animosi- 
ties and educational diflefences. Universities like the Dacca University should be- 
established at Bajshahi and Chittagong. ^ 


Chaddhuri, 1'he Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(i) As far as I have been able to follow the Dacca University scheme I am of opinion- 

that it is not suited to the requirements of the present time. I apprehend,, 
even if the scheme bo fully carried out, that it will retard, rather than help, the 
progress of higher education. The residential scheme suggested is too costly to- 
' be taken advantage of by persons' of ordinary means. , The extent of the 
teaching character of the proposed University is'fathcr limited. Some of the 
recommendations of the committee are likely to low'cr the standard of the 
examinations and to cheapen the value of the degree. The scheme has introduced 
racial considerations into the question of the status of the' teaching staS. It 
is highly desirable that there should be only one type of -umversity in a pro- 
vince for the spread of general education. If more imiversities can he established, 
and Government can meet the necessary expenses, specialised umversitics for 
commercial, agricultural, industrial, and technical education should be in- 
augurated. 

(ii) I do not think universities on the linei of the proposed Dacca scheme can be 

established at any other centres, of population in this presidency. I have _ 

suggested above specialised universities for agriculture, applied chemistry,^ and 
selected industries can be cstiblidicd at n: of ussil centres. I am not in a position, 
to point out any particular localities at present. Opinion of committees of 
experts is necessary. 


. Chaddhury, The Ho'n’ble Babii Brojendra Hishore Roy. 

The University system of education has been largely responsible for the introduo- 
tion of 'Western ideals'into all matters, and for the destruction of oriental or Hindu- 
ideals of life and thought in the country, resulting practically in the disruption of our 
society and in the development of a spirit of soeptioism in regard to all that con- 
stituted our glorious past, thus Ibrealening our denationalisation and gradual extinc- 
tion of our ancient civilisation. I would, therefore, suggest that the CoinnMSion 
might consider the possibility of the creation at Dacca of an oriental or Hindu 
University somewhat on the old orthodox Hindu ' lines for^ the study mainly of 
oriental Hindu literature, history, philosophy, sciences, arts, industries, crafts, etc., 
in all their different branches, subordinating the. study, necessary for worldly practical 
purposes, of niathematios, science, modern history, philosophy, economics, and politics 
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The training afforded by their study -srill bring the University into lino irith ■n'estem 
seats of learning. ■ . ' 

The distribution of teaching, I -vrould .suggest, vould be as follows — 


Dacca ColUgs. 
English (Part). 

Bengali (Part). 

TTes tern history (P^rt). 
3IatheTnatic3 (Part). 
Philosophy (Part). 
Econonalca (PArt). 
Latin. 

Physics. 

Chsmislry. 


Jaganiv^i CoUtge. 
English (Part). 
Bengali (Part). 

In'llaa history (Part). 
Slathematics (Part). 
Philosophy (Part). 
Economics (Part). 
Sanskrit. 

Pali. 


“ 2ieie CoXl€gt.** 

English (Part). 

Bengali (Part). 

Western history (Part). 
3Iatheniatics (Part). 

Economics (Part). 
Trench. 

Botany. 

Physiology’. 


ZluJiammcdan Coi7f7«. 
English (Part). 
Bengali (Part). 
Indian lustory (Part), 
Mathematics (Part). 

EconomifS (Part). 
Persian. 

Arahic- 

Urdn. 


I think Bengali should be taught both as literature and language. There should be a 
full and graduated course. It should include the history of Bengal and of the 
Bengali people. In the higher courses research work should be c.rrc'foJiy 
organised. 

^c) Intermediate teaching should be done in a number of second-grade collies, not 
necessarily confined to the university area, and kept apart from schools. There 
should be as many second-grade colleges as may be needed to meet the local 
demand- They should teach both arts and science subjects. Latin and French 
should be included. The distribution of the optional subjects among the second- 
grade colleges should be regulated by the University. The teaching shotdd be 
controlled and frequently and regularly inspected by the University. The 
examinations should be internal and external and should be guided and con- 
ducted by the University. Iso other authority should intervene between the 
second-grade colleges and the University. 1 would suggest the establishment 
of five second-grade colleges in Dacca.’ 

id) Post-graduate teaching will naturaUy be more confined in range than teaching for 
the bachelor course. It is essential that it should expand ffraiuaffy. It should 
be partly conducted, and entirely gnided, by the University professors, each in 
his .subject, helped by the professors of the different colleges in lectnre, tutorial, 
and seminar worl:. University professors should be a,ssOciated with one or other 
of the colleges bj' a fair distribution. They should help the college staff by 
their advice, but not necessarily take part in the college teaching. I wish to lay 
the utmost emphasis on one point. We should appoint to the chair of the chief 
University professor in a subject 'only a man of high eminence and widely- 
recognised standing in the subject, whether Enroj)can or Indian. So long as 
such a man is not available the chair should rather remain vacant. The effect 
of appoinring a second-grade man would be to lower the whole tone and prestige 
of university education. This is a great d.anger in India, and it is tenfold greater 
now on account of the war. One of my reasons for advocating separate colleges, 
for tc, aching the bachelor courses at least, is that among the existing, or even 
pi'isily available, staff there is, or will b-e, more or less a nniformity of merit. 
There are .=omo teachers, of course, who arc below the level ; but few decidedly 
and toweringly above it. Even .at the present lime among the teacliing staff 
distributed aujong different “ services ” there is much distinction ■without 
difference. Tills is demoralising. Xothing .should be done to accentuate it. 

(?) The indi-viduality of the colleges teaching the bachelor courses should be pre- 
served ; — 

( V) By each college specialising in certain subjects, or departments of suhjecta, and 
being speciaily staffed for the purpose . 
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(B) By each coUego Eavingits oivn residential system, ivhich it should be left free to- 

manage. 

(C) By each college providing for the tutorial assistance of its own students. 

(/) The ^University professors should be men of high ability and recognised standing 
in their anb]"eofs, and should be paid on a special scale. 

The professors of the colleges, both European and Indian, should bo of the same 
status and pay, except that the European professors should get, in addition, a 
certain overseas allowance. 

The staff of the second-grade colleges should be paid on a lower scale. But those 
among them who prove their merit should bo promoted to the higher grade as 
vacancies occur. University professorships, college professorships, and lecture- 
ships of second-grade colleges should all be included in the university service. 
Principals of colleges should get an additional allowance, as suggested in the 
report of the Dacca University Committee. , 

(p) As regards the constitution of the University I would onlj' say that it will depend 
largely upon the general policy of administration in Bengal as it Ehape,s itself. 
But the management and control of the University should mainly bo in the 
hands of experts, i.e., of its own teachers. 

(h) The schools of Dacca should ho a£61iatcd to the Dacca University. But there 
should bo a separate board of management on which the University staff should be 
strongly represented for managing and organising these schools. I would even 
suggest that the schools of the Dacca district might be similarly dealt with so 
ns to secure an adequate source of supply for the Dacca University. Schools 
outside the district also shotdd bo allowed to send students to the Dacca University 
according to the accommodation available. My suggestions with regard to the 
matriculation c.vnmination arc given elsewhere. 

(f) With rcg.ard to physical training and social life in tlic University the suggestions 
of the D.acca University Committee should bo adopted. 

( j) The istribution of buildings will depend mainly, upon one tiling, vfr., whether, and 
how much, the University is going to build, in addition to the houses available. 
Perhaps the best arrangements would bo ns follows : — 

Government House . . . University library and I’ust-graduate 

.'cicnce teaching. 

Dacca College building . . Senate House and Begistrar's offices and 

post-graduate arts classes, and semi- 
nars. 

Secretariat building . . . The four colleges, examination-halls, 

laboratories for the h.'vclielor courses, 
student and professor, clubs and 
liosteh. 

Dacca College ho.'slel building . D.acca College hostel. 

Engineering School lio.stcl hnild- 

' "ing (Enlarged if uccfe.aty) . Jagannath Golicge hostel. 
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Regarding academic costume Mussilmans will wear a uniform dress ; Hindus wilt 
tc free to choose what garments the3’ like (excluding motley, we hope). 

Regarding religious instruction and observance forJIussalmani “ praj-er and religious." 
observance and instruction should be compulsori' for those boys whose parents so wish, 
under regulations to be made by the governing body of the college”. For Hindus and 
others there is to be no such rule, for which we do not blame the committee. 

Regarding the Bengali language and literature, in addition to the existing Bengali 
books which, in the opinion of the committee, are -mainly of a Hindu character, there 
is to be a literature of a Mussalman character, written to oixler as it were. 

So it is quite clear that the spirit of corporate life will have free play on account of 
the various all-pervading and complex divisions which will exist in the Dacca University. 
Who does not know that free ventilation is greatly facilitated by dividing a house into 
many separate rooms by the erection of a good many walls ? 

The blowing of the breeze of scholastic fraternity through the partitions of race; creed, 
caste, studies, dress, and pecuniary position, in some cases dividing the teachers, and in 
some cases both teachers and students, does not seem to us possible. 

As proposed to be constituted Dacca will not, in our opinion, be another Oxford or 
Cambridge. If our fears be falsified we shall rejoice. 

Departments of the Vnivcrsili/. 

“ The department of arts will include the subjects ordinarily studied in an Indian 
university, instruction being given in the lower branches bj- the colleges and in the higher 
by the University.” 

Under these circumstances,' the proposals involve some duplication of costly appoint- 
ments, etc. So many principals need not be appointed. 

” The number of languages taught will be much smaller.” 

Regarding Islamic studies the report says : — 

“ We endorse the opinion of the committee that a student thus trained ■will have the 
opportunity of becoming a ripe scholar and a man of culture, who should make 
a good Government officer or a suitable recruit for a learned profession.” 

After the words “ a ripe scholar and a man of culture ” we should like to add the words 
“ of the mediaval age approximately ”. Islamic studies and Brahmanic studies may 
certainly sharpen the intellect and produce some effect on character and the emotions, 
but they cannot be considered a substitute for modern knowledge and culture. A student- 
pursuing modem studies is unquestionably a better informed and more useful man and. 
is more fit for life trader modem conditions than a bachelor or master of Islamic studies 
is likely to bo. Under the circumstances, it is an injustice to Aluhammadan and non- 
Jduhammadan B. A’s and AI. A’s to lay down that B. I.’s and M. I.’s would, for all prac- 
tical purposes, be considered equal to them, and this injustice is mainly from the pecu- 
niary or worldly point of view. But the harm that will be done to Sluhammadans them- 
selves will be of a deeper character. The sooner the people of India leave medisvalism . 
behind, and bring thei^elves in line with the rest of humanity^ the better. But, 
whilst Hindus -will have a blessing in the guise of a difficult}- in ha-i-ing to pass the B. A. 
and M. A. for obtaining worldly preferment, Alussalmans will be tempted to loiter in the 
old-world of m^'ffival days by the artificial equalisation of the values of the B. I. and 
B. A. and M. I; and JL A . degrees. ^ , . 

We certainly think that, whatever drawbacks there may be at Dacca, there should' 
bo an engineering college there. A modem university without an engineering depart- 
ment would be a very defective in-stitution. For this very reason we must strongly 
condemn the proposal to deprive Calcutta of its Civil Engineering College. Paul ought 
to bo paid, but Peter ought not to be robbed for the purpose. 

The committee “ debated thequestion whether a college of agrierdture should form, 
a part of the now University. It appears to us that there is no scope at Dacca for an 
institution of university grade, but that it might be desirable to found an agricultural 
school in connection with the Government experimental farm, which is situated a few 
minutes to the north of the civil station”. Tl'e are altogether of a different opim'o'n.. 
Situated in a province which is mainly agricultural, in a part of the province whiefa^ 
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has practically a monopoly of juto production and raises an- immense crop of rice, and 
on the borders of which lies Assam — the homo of tea and the growng rubber estates — 
Dacca seems to us eminently fitted to have an agricultural college. But, as all our 
existing universities arc mainly concerned with' literary, speculative, and omamentar 
studies it is only fitting that the new one should fight shy of instruction which may 
increase the number of producers of wealth and improve the material condition of the 
people. It is in harmony uith the entire character of the scheme that there is to bo no 
technological department also. As the improvement of the material condition of the 
people is of paramount importance in India so is the fighting of disease a matter 
of great urgencj'. But, in the Dacca scheme, though there is enough money to throw 
away on practically useless or retrograde projects, there is not sufficient money for a 
full-fledged ncdical f ollege. There is, for the present, to be only a section teaching up to 
the first M.B. standard of Calcutta. . ' 

Colleges and i indents. 

“ All Muhanmsdan students in residence wHi join the Muhan madan College, unless" 
it is found desirable at some future time to atlach a hostel for Muhammadans to some 
other college; but it should he open to a Muhammadan sluienl mho lives with his parents 
or guardians to enter any college on the lame terms as other non-resident students,” 

The words we have italicised shod a faint gleam of hope for the lover of hum.an 
solidarity. 

In the college for the well-to-do classes there is a provision for 100 Hindu and 20 
Mussalman students. Wo wish all the colleges were similarly constitutcd'for all creeds, 
and soots. 

^Entrance qualifications. 

The committee “ considers that, for tlje present at any rate, the matriculation certi- 
ficate of Calcutta must remain the solo general entrance qualification for the two univers- ' 
ities”. ■ - 

Wlien the Dacca project was first broached its advocaics thought they had scored' 
ah. important point by pointing out that Calcutta natrioulation candidates numbered, 
so many thousands that it was impossible to observe equality of standard in valuing 
their answers. Whether one could pass the Calcutta matriculation or not ivas a game of 
chance, said a well-known missionary advocate of the scheme. So it was thought that 
one of the first things that Dacca would do would be to hold a separate matriculation 
of its own and save some candidates from being victimised by the Calcutta game of 
chance. But, aljis, alas, man proposes, but stubborn fact disposes. 

General coiirses of study. 

“ The Dacca University should adopt the length and divisions of the Calcutta courses 
in arts and science, which are well suited to students wlioTiegin their university career 
at the stage of development reached by a boy who has passed through a Bengal high 
school. Uniformity in this respect will also be convenient in the case of two univers- 
ities w-hose Btudeilts, drawn from the same area,'may sometimes be compelled to transfer 
from one university to the other.” 

This is a wise decision. But it also shows that, from the point of view of subjects of 
study, a separate university was not required at Dacca. 

We find that some subjects taught at Calcutta have been omitted. We fhink Pali 
(ind geology should have been included. As for new subjects, sociology and anthro- 
pology should be made subjects of study. India offers exceptional opportunities for 
the study and investigation- of these subjects at first hand. Political science is sufficiently 
important to bo treated as an independent branch of kno-uJedge, not as subsidiary to 
economics. As parts of economics, again, statistics and finance should bo specially 
omphasised. In the advanced courses of history, epigraphy and numismatics should have 
been included. , 

The adoption of the system of “ examination by compartments,” so far as it goes, is 
good. ' - — 
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Ohattebjee, Rajianan'Da — conUL 


. Bengali. 

“ The Enh-committee express the view that no book should be rejected as a text or 
a model on account of its containing rrords conveying ideas and sentirneats peculiar to 
the Muhammadans, Buddhists, or other sections of the population, or such -vrords in 
common use among them as have not an exact equivalent in current Bengali ; all indi- 
cenous sources should be dratm upon to enrich the vocabulary and to increase the 
expresave pover of the language, that its grondh and expansion diould beconj^e the 
common concern of every section of the people. 

“ Benc'ali literature is at present permeated mainly by Hindu ideas, and there is a 
great paucity of literature on subjects derived from authentic Arabic or Peraan sources 
such as Tvill interest Muhammadan students. To remove this defect the sub-committee 
Eu<’C'est that the Government or the University should encourage authors to publish 
B^mli books of a Muhammadan character and that such books should be included in 
the ^orks prescribed as models of style.” 

Great Bri tain and Ireland are inhabited by both Protestants and Roman Catholics, and, 
most of the Britishx authors being Protestants, English literature “is permeated mainly 
by Protestant ideas ”. But neither the British Government nor any Brifsh University' 
has taken steps to encourage authors to publish English books of a Roman CathoUc 
character -nith a vieu' to such books being prescribed as models of Engb'sh style. We 
'suppxise they should take a lesson from the Dacca University. ‘ 

The Anglo-Indian ofScial world and all who work under their influence and direction 
seem obsessed with the idea that in India everything, human, legislative, and local bo^es, , 
the different branches of the administration, university management, studies, languages, ' 
literature, etc., should partake of a bipartite character, Hindu and M hammadan. 

IfbooksofaM hii: madan character are to be encouraged why notthoseof a Christian 
or Buddliist character to be ordered to be written ? Then Bengali literature may be 
“ improved ” in aU dir^lions. 

■ We do think that books written by Hindu, 3Insmlman, Qmstian, Buddhist, and other 
authors should be prescribed as text-books or as models of style when they are suEciently 
good. But Bengali literature as literature is neither Hindu, nor Mussalmau, nor Christian ; 
it is simply Bengali, And the idea that models of style can be manufactnred to order 
is simply ridiculous. 'Which of the models of 'English prose style are the creations of a 
government or university fiat ? Did hClton cr Burke or .Iddison or Goldsmith or Oowper 
or Ecmb or Xandor or P.uskin or Matthew Arnold write to anybody’s order 7 If any man, 
or class of men, love literature, have the literary genius, have something to say to their 
fellowmen, and feel an irresistible impulse and a delight in giving literary expresaon to 
'it they wUl create literature. Government or i niversity patronage can help in bringing 
forth text-books, cram-books, and catch-rupees, but it is a vain hope to expect the birth 
of models of style from such encouragement. ' There may be bom , books like some of the 
wre:ched ones recomineaded by the Calcutta University as “ models of style”. 

The committee have shown good sense by recognising that “ Bengali is the common 
vernacular of the Muhan madan students of Eastern BengaL” 

Bengali, like every other written language, ought to he studied philologically and 
historically, but we do not find any provirion made for such study. 

Santirit. 

Prom the worldly point of view Hindus and Sfussalraans would have been treated 
impartially if a separate department of Brahmanic studies had been created and made 
equal in value to Islamic studies as leading to degrees. But we are giateiul to the 
committee for not showing this consistent impartiality. For the more modernised citizens 
we have in the country the better. 

But we cannot endorse the reasoning of the committee which has led them to decide 
not to recommend the creation of a department of Brahmanic studies. They “ consider, 
that if it be decided to introduce an Anglo-Sanskrit course the experiment should be 
made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta” ; why not, then, by the 
experiment of introducing an Anglo-Arabic course in connection with the Chlcutfa 
STadrassah 7 
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“ I’ilO sub-commiUco stnte Hint tlio study of Snnskrit has suffered in Indian universitio^ 
by the failure to bring it into relationaldp mitli otlicr subjects. By their suggestions tliat 
nenndidato studying the early liistory of India for the B. A. degree should bo permitted 
to offer the original text of some of the Gupta inscriptions as part of his examination in 
Sanskrit, and that a candidate taking philosophy should bo alioired to include in his 
Sanskrit course a philosophical text in the original, they indicate hoir this defect may bo 
xcinoved.” 

Tliis is good. 

Bcononuts. 

“ The eonrso of economic studies suggested by the sub-committee is designed, at 
the same time, to promote tlio general culture of the student, and to fit him for any career 
in which ho may bo called uixin to deal with bn.riness affairs. 

“ Descriptive economics is given a promincat place in the B. A. course. Tlio student 
■of a Western university is well acquainted with the elomentari' facts upon which oconomio 
theories have been built. For liim the reading of a text-book on economics is compara- 
■tivcly easy ; in it ho finds in an organised form much of his previous knowledge and ex- 
perience. llio disadsTintage under svhicli an Indian student labours in this respect can 
-only bo removed b‘y introducing Iiim at an early stage to tiio common facts of industrial 
processes and organisation. Suiiplo dc.scriptions of the materials, conditions, and methods 
of the more imi>ortanl industries, including agriculture, will form the chief portion of 
this branch of the subject, which will also include the usual matters dealt with iu toxt- 
Imoks on commercial geography and Indian economies. Special attention should bo paid 
to local oconomio conditions and activities and, in dealing with them, students should 
bo cnconragcd to cultivate their power.? of observation and to got into toucli svith 
practical affairs. 

"I’lio samo principle of scholarship in close contact with the notualitics of oconomio 
life should govern the scliomo of Jtf. A. studies. The course, hesidos covering the more 
cidvanccd generalities of tho subject, will allow spcciali ntion On tho ono hand so broad 
as to give scope to tho student’s i>arliculnr abilities, on tlio oilier hand so limited as 
to afford him timo to consult original sources of information and to gain by aoooptod 
authorities. A student embarking on such a spooialisod conr:o of studioi nooJ not 
nctcjsarily follow tho beaten track ; a problem like tho famine problem, an industry like 
the cotton industry, a period of economic history, tho works of a great economist, any 
oi these would furnish him with ample opportunity for study and tesoaroh for tho 
materials would bo scattered, and their collection and systematio treatment would 
involve wide reading and aarcful and original thought.. These individual studies will 
noccss.arily bo guided by tlio oconomio interests and trend of research of tho seminar.” 

Wo are in agreement with tho committee in those riows. 

We think finance and statistics should bo g von a very promincat place. 


Philosophy. 

Tho physiology of tho brain and tho nervous system should form part of tho philosophy , 
course. 


Methods of instruction and study. 

Wo approve of tho methods of tutorial instruction and supervised private study and 
■of the arrangement that B.A. lectures (both pass and honours) should bo inter-colIcgiate. 
Amidst so many separating influences this will bo a welcome unifjnng feature. 

Wo do not think one hour’s instruction a week will bo enough for Bengali. 

■ The proposal to establish an archocological and historical museum is a stop in tho right 
direction. 

Tlio committee have done well to rocogniso' that Indian si 
requisite opportunity, have shown themselves to bo capable of adi 
Indian parent can rarely afford to support his son at a univer 
taken tho degree of master; and it will, therefore, be necessary to 
a certain number of students £b enable them to remain for resoarc 
proposed by tho Indian Universities Commission tho 25 years’ agi 
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C'HATTmJEE, Pajiasaxpa — coM. 


' GoTcmment service siiould bo relaxed in the ease of research students. We furtlier 
suggest that- the UniversitT should issue a quarterly journal for the publication or repub- 
licat'on of papers giving the results of original research on the part of both profe^rs and 
-students”. 


SlaQ. 

We do not hold the committee responsible for the distinction, mainly racial, made 
in India 1 etv ecu Indian Educational and Frovincial Educational Scrv-ice ofiicers ; tat 
they ought to have recorded a protest againsf it, as Dr, Bash Behary Ghofc has done ia 
his minute of dissent in the following terms : — 

“Though I am strongly in’favourof the introduction of a large European eletneat I 
am bound to say that, if the object of a residential univcrsiJX'is to foster cor- 
porate life and a feeling of comradeship, I doubt very much trhetljcr putting the 
European and the Indian professors into scjiarate pens is the best way to attun 
it. As Sir Valentine Cliirol points out, before Sir Cliarles Aitchison’sConurussoa 
sat, ‘ Indians and Europeans used to work side by ride in t!ic superior graced 
service of the department and until quite recently (hov had drouTJ the same 
pay. Tlie Commisrion abolished this equality and put the Europeans and the 
Indians info separate pens. The European pen -was named the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, and the native pen was named the Provincial Educatiorjl 
Service. Into the Provincial Service were put Indians holding lower pests tbati 
any held by Europeans and n-ith no prospects of ever rising to the maxiiano 
salaries hitherto rrithin their reach. To pretend that equality was jnabt^cd 
under tlie now scheme is idle, and the grievance thus created has caused a 
bitterness which is not allayed by the fact that tlio Commission ercatw 
analogous grievances in other bra'nches of f lie public service [Inoioo 
Ur, rest, pages 213-14.) 

The committee, doubtless, felt themselves bound to follow the existing system ; bm 
the scheme formulated by them should be liable to revision after tte 
Islington Commission. 

The committee recognise that “ good teachers even for the higher work can readily 
be obtained in the jroviDcial service ” so far as Sanskrit and jhilosophy are.co^ 
cerned. We can, at a moment's notice, name j rovincial service men who are as geeo 
for hi^er work in other subjects as any Indian service man. 

“ It is very desirable that these special professors should have already made names 
for themselves in Europe. K such is the case their fame will become 
ciated with the Dacca Univerrity and will inspire confidence in its 
They will, alone and in conjunction with the junior members of the stau au^ 
the research students, publish memoirs in the various learned and scieuW^ 
journals of Europe, and will thus secure a recognition for tbrir adop- 
univerrity which will prove a continual and x^weifnl incentive to furtif^ 
effort. They -rn'II serve as a connecting link m'fh Europe, and so asrist “ 
keeping the Univerrity in touch with other centres of learning and reseatc-j 
They uill put life, energy, and higli character into all branches of the tcaehJ-’'-i 
of their subject. -They will, in fact, teach the tochers the most importoo^ 
branch, perhaps, of the work of a modem professor. They will also 
schools of research, in which investigation will be carried out under their 
ence and direction. Indeed, it fs almost impossible to exaggerate the force whie-> 
evm one man of great ability and enthusiasm for his subject can exercise ^in ^ 
university. He literally inspires both his staff and his pupils, and it is dii£v“‘‘' 
to conceive of a univerrity which rightly - fulfils its mission unless it posses^ 

some men on its teaching staff of this high qualitv. The value of such n)® ^ 

thoroughly well recognised in Europe, where everv effort is made to attract iiS“, 
retain them.” 

This is a fine passage embodying a fine dream, bnt one which wiUnot materialise iml>^ 
the racial disfincUoa made between the Indian and provincial services is utterly dc>ie 
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part of these fees is dne to tenure holders or to smal] landoimers. I sLonid also 
point ont that th'e lair sajs that these fees may te, and not le, forfeited 

to Govemment It is, therefore, a mere privilege which, I take it, GoTemrasnt 
wonld he slow to exercise not only in the interest of the landlord who may 
happen to be a person under disability, or a prrdhnorhfn woman, but also in its 
owninterest,asthethreeyearsTnnstbecalcnlated fromthedate of the serviceo: 
the notice prescribed in section 12, section 13, or section 15, as the case may ee,. 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and wc all know that sneh notices ere not always 
duly served.’’ ' - ■ 

Enyimering. 

We thinJ: the committee have made ont a good case for an en^neering c-oilege at 
Dacca, Bnt, in spite of their Ei>eci3l pleading, we are not convinced that Calcutta shoul- 
be deprived of the college that it has. The neighbourhood of Calcutta offers great 
advantages for engineering education. It would be scandalous not to take advantage 
of them in the most natural and direct way. 

In order to show that there should be law classes at Dacca, and we agree that tfce^ 
should he, the committee observe thdt “ the Dacca, law classes, which have been in 
existence since 1861, have produecd many sound lawyers and successful practitioner J 

their abolition would occasion great disappointment and discontent To deprive 

the new Dniversity o£ legal stndemtc, staff, and library wonld limit its scc^e and restrict 
its variety in a very important direction, and would reader the whole institution less 
complete and efficient” 

We are in sjunpathy with this line of defence. We would only ask the committee" 
and the Govemment to bear in mind that exactly the same things may be said with 
regard to the Sibpur Civil Engineering College and the Calchtta University. What 
is sauce for the goose, etc,- 

Aininittration of (tie UnircreUy. 

Oat of 110 members of the convocation only SO are to be elected i>y the registered 
graduates, 25 by the general body, and 5 JIuhammadan graduates by the lluha t.m~-den 
registered graduates. Tcailuhwr.madan graduates "will be nominate by the chanceller, 
and 21 other j^ersons, of whom at least tw>th5rds shall be non-officials, sbaE be simi- 
larly nominated. So that the non-official,; -will be in a hopeless minority. --Ill professers 
(excluding junior and assistant professors) will be ex-offeio members. All Indian serrjce 
men will be professors and the majority of provincial and subordinate service men "will 
be junior and as-sistant prof essors. So that this -will mean that all European instrurtors 
frill be senators and most Indian instructors will not be senators. And yet, in spite oi 
Eut-h racial distinctions, it is hoped that corporate life and comradeship will grow up at 
Dacca. .Junior and r Esistant professors are to be excluded from the board of studies zlso. 

The establishment of an appjointment board is a good idea. 

Regarding the Ifnhan-madan ele-ctorate Dr. Rash Behary Chose says : — 

“ Hie prepose-d separate electorate for Muhsirmadan graduates may, I fear, lead to- 
a cleavage between them and the Hindu graduates, with very undesirable 
resnlts. I am, however, entirely in favour of reserving a certain number c.. 
memberships for Muhmmadans to he elected l/y a mixed electorate.” 

Copclvdir.g rerr.arhi. 

One of the main objects of a university is to impart ImowledjTc, train the intelleetr 
and enable the mind to seek and dbcorer new troths. Another main object is to pro- 
duce men of characte-r. In order to develop and strengthen the character it is necessary 
to isolate and protect the young from evil inEcenc^^s to a great extent. But complete 
isolation v- not desirable ; for studecits are, in their future o^TeerSf to become men of 
the world, not hermits nor monirs. They are to aeouire knowledee of the world, and to 
be gocxl and do good. In spite of o,oposing forces. Therefo-'C. in a residential university 
there should be provided, under pmyrer ssfecuardE, points of contact with the life of the 
town and of the co-rr.try. Students carmot otherwi.se be me.-, of rohml chara cicr p 
they may have only what jfacaulay call; “ valetudinarian virtue 
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Character has tavo sides, a negative and a positive one. The negative aspect is that 
a man should refrain from indulging in vice or in doing harm to others, etc. This ensures 
the harmlessncss of a man. But the vorld cannot go on with only harmless men. Men 
must also be doers ; they must do good, and combat and destroy evil. Only men who 
love their fellow-men can develop, this positive side of.«ch.aracter to the full. This love 
finds scope both in, and springs from, social service. We cannot develop this in 
this brief note, nor indicate the possible lines of social service for students. But a 
residential university should afford opportunities for such service. 

Another groat object of a university is to produce good and useful citizens. Therefore, 
a university should have points of contact n-ith the administration of the country^ and 
its civic life. Our grown-up men have very little direct power to mould the political 
and civic life of the country, and our students nil. But, ns the.Dacca University Com- 
mittee’s Report has not excluded the word “ citizenship ” from its pages, we may be 
allowed to enquire how young men are to have the sense of citizenship developed without 
any contact with ciric or political bfe. Is it not vain to dream of having an Oxford in 
Bengal without aU the features and rights and pririleges of Oxford ? Caimot the 
graduates, instructors, and senator's of Dacca have the franchise for the municipality 
and the provincial legislative council J 

On the points touched upon in this note the report is entirely silent. [ The Modem 
Hevicw, February, 1913.] 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. ' 

(i) Tha proposed D.acoi University will bo of the unitary' type ns contrasted with the 
existing Calcutta University, which is of the federal type. With the .steady 
increase in the number of students in this province it has become a matter of 
imperious necessity to create new centres of learning and research to minister to 
the educational needs of important localities. Ouing to financial stringency 
caused by the war the scope of the contemplated Dacca University has been 
very much restricted. But the completed University' should comprise at least 
the following institutions : — (1) several arts colleges ; (2) a fully-equipped medical 
college, giving the Iiighcst training to its students ; (3) a college of engineering, 
civil and mechanical ; (4) a technological institute ; and (5) a law college. 

To satisfy the demands of the Muhammadan commxmity Government proposes to 
start a separate arts college for Muhammadan students only. In the original 
scheme the:e was also the plan of a college for well-to-do classes but, for various 
reasons. Government has not accepted the latter proposal.. The idea underlying 
these various schemes seems to be that the new University ought to satisfy the 
requirements of the v.arious sections of the community. This contention is 
undoubtedly; right. But it is doubtful whether the object they have in view 
will be attained by creating separate educational water-tight compartments in 
which the students of the different sections of the community will be exclusively 
brought up. This will inevitably tend to set up artificial barriers between the 
various groups, and the distance that at present separates them will be widened 
still further in course of time. This is an end which ■niU hardly be contemplated 
with equanimity by' any genuine educationist. 

The creation of separate denominational colleges for particular communities in 
India under Government auspices appears, therefore, to be by no means an 
unmixed blessing.' I venture to t hink that the grievances of the Muhammadan, 
and. some sections of the Hindu, community who have hitherto failed to take 
ftdl advantage of educational facilities can be met by (1) reserving a certain 
minimum number of seats for them in the arts colleges : such percentage to be 
fixed with reference to the ratio the number of students belonging to these 
^ communities bears to the general body of the students ; and (2) organising resi- 
dential hostels for them under the supervision and control of the various 
colleges. In these hostels social amenities of all kinds can be secured for them ■ 
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them rente, will bring them job-work lor printing-presses, will mean the conversion 
of their service from private into State service, and it is these persons who have 
been enamoured by the scheme. But, from the popular point of • view, no one could 
possibly approve of the scheme. 

Brom the people’s point of view a separate university is unacceptable, for education 
will be — ■ _ • . 

(a) costly and more restricted; 

(h) tmder official control and without freedom; and 
(c) productive of mischevous political results. 

Anyone acquainted with the conditions of university life in Dacca as it at 
present obtains will admit that the cost of education has gone up in recent years 
■abnormally. The average monthly cost of a student is about Rs. 30. But in our 
•days — I took my degree in 1897 — the cost of education was not so high. I do not 
think I am less educated than most of the graduates that are turned out from our 
University now. It we analyse the cost we shall find a great deal of the expenditure 
is made up of unnecessary items. For instance, big and palatial buildings are 
deemed absolutely necessary for the housing of students. But most of the students 
come from the ranks of the middle and poorer classes who live in huts. Thus, 
people who have to spend all their lives in huts, find themselves, for a temporary 
period, as the effect of the system, transferred to palatial buildings, with electric lamps 
and shower-baths. They become used to a kind of life which, under ordinary eiroum- 
stances, they cannot enjoy in the ordiilary walks of life. This is very injurious as it 
leads to the formation of certain mischievous habits, and even exerts a mischievous 
influence on the mind. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the economic condition of the country will admit 
tlmt it is cheap education that we want at present. A cheap education may be dreaded 
by ^ome as bad education, but a cheap education is not necessarily bad. ' The education 
in Hindu ludia was very cheap, but not at all bad; indeed, it was, very good. 

It is found that in almost every country smart boys from the log cabin march 
to "White House, but if you shake education costly it will be impossible for these boys 
to proceed with their studies. 

The most mischievous feature of the Dacca University would be found in the 
preponderance of official control. How, Sir, while the country is claiming a better, 
and more substantial, share in the administration of the country, it is ridiculous tc 
think that official control should prevail over the Dacca University. There is always 
some danger in a imiversity being governed by any other authority except that of 
the people. It is true that the pmicy of the Calcutta University is now shaped 
by thc officiols, and the University is, from time to time, reduced to the positioh of a 
subservient body to Government, but, as the senate is constituted by some strong 
men of ability and independence. Government is not able to inflict its ■will ns often 
as it wishes. "While a reactionary bureaucracy is responsible for the government 
of the laud it is idle not to expect some sucli things in the administration of university 
affairs. There is bound to be always some attempt at interference by Government 
in university decisions. Tlie cases of Dr. Ruhrawardy and the late Mr. A. Rasul, 
■who had incurred the -wrath of Government, will best illhslrate my. remarks. ' In a 
free country, where there is government by the people for the people, there would bo 
no occasion for official interference in cases like those of Dr. Suhrawardy and Jfr. A. 
R.asul. . In England, .before the Revolution of 1GS8, there was an attempt on the 
part of James II to interfere with the universities. But the English people repudiated 
Uio unjust interference of the king. But a similar action in this country under exist- 
ing circumstances would ho impossible, even though there may bo justification for 
such repudiation. — — . 

Tlie .sunshine of official favour is vcrj"Unccrtain and precarious — one docs not 
always know when it comes, and on whom. Especially in a Dacca university, where 
tin' element of mifsider.s in the formation is Ixnmd to bp represented by men of 
mediocre talents always anxious to please Government, it would bo difficult, to expect 
.any independent action, whereas the official camp would be Terr powerfully represented 
by men of crooked policy whose only title to distinction is the notoriety they have 
achieved in trying to repress the just aspirations of the 'people, whose merit lies in 
the powers of evil, and whoso wisdom may be likened to that of the serpent. Such 
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The Dacca scheme owes* its birth to the partition ot the province, the result, 
of a mistaken administrative policy. The preferential treatment of a class is 
perhaps due to it. Different entrance qualifications are provided for different classes- 
of students. _ , 

Preferential provisions are also noticeable in matters of board ahd lodging. 

There is unequal treatment of different classes of teachers. 

The scheme does not seem to be financially sound. 

The standard seems lower than that of the Calcutta Dniversity.’ 

Systems of examination condenmed by the Indian Universities Commission have-* 
been adopted. 

(ii) I do not think that such university schemes ought to be adopted in other parts of 
Bengal. * , 


Chaddhuei, Bhtjban Mohan. 

The obieotiouahle features of the Dacca University scheme are its recommendations- 
for the establishment of sectarian institutions which will tend to create racial animosi- 
ties and educational differences. Universities like the Dacca University should be- 
established at Raishahi and Chittagong. ^ 


Chahdhuei, The Hon’ble Babu Kishoei Mohan. 

(i) As far as I have been able to follow the Dacca University' scheme I am of opinion- 

that it is not suited to the requirements of the present time. I apprehend,, 
even if the scheme be fully carried out, that it will retard, rather than help, the 
progress of higher education; The residential scheme suggested is too costly to- 
be taken advantage of by persons ' of ordinary means. . The extent of the 
teaching character of the proposed University is'father bmited. Some of the 
recommendations of the committee are likely to lower the standard of the 
examinations and to cheapen the value of the degree. The scheme has introduced 
racial considerations into the question of the status of the teaching staff. It 
is highly desirable that there should be only one type of umversity in a pro- 
vince for the spread of general education. If more universities can be established,. 
and Government can meet the necessary expenses, specialised umversities for 
commercial, agricultural, industrial, and technical education should be in- 
augurated. 

(ii) I do not think universities on the liner of the proposed Dacca scheme can be 

established at any other centres_of population in this ptesidency* As I have ^ 
suggested above specialised universities for agriculture, applied chemistry, and 
-selected industries can bo est-*.hli ilied at nrofussil centres. lam not in a position, 
to point out any particular localities at present. ■ Opinion of committees of . 
experts is necessary. 


Chahdhtjet, The Hon’ble Babu BeotendR-A Kishoee Rot. 
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on has been largely responsible for the introdue- 
.crs, and for the destruction of oriental or Hindu' 
jntry', resulting practically in the disruption of our 
f a spirit of scepticism in regard to all that con- 
•.reatening our denationalisation and gradual extinc- 
II I would, therefore, suggest that the Commission 

of the creation at Dacca of an oriental or Hindu 
b . /old orthodox Hindu lines for the study mainly of 

S l^^bry, philosophy, sciences, arts, industries, crafts, etc., 

/subordinating the.study, necessary for worldly practical 
' i ' ^ence, modern history, philosophy, economics, and politfcff 
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people do exist in the cdiiKitioml worid of IXicca. IIioeo people XaTc tried to impose 
their misehievous plonr. on the Calcutta Universitv and have faik-d. It is these people 
who have been crying the loudest for reforming the Calcutta University not really for 
the welfare of the people, but tor their selfish desire to break (loan even the semblance 
of popular control now oltaimng in the Calcutta University. 

If there is ofHci.al control in the Dacca University the v/him.s o; the bureaucrat, 
will have th<‘ir way. The remark-s that I b.ave already rn.ade al>ove apply to the 
idea of the creation of a sepai.ate university at Dacca, either federal or residcatiaU 
but there arc some additional argurnenf': against a re.sidcnti.al university. In a rcii- 
dcntial university arrangcmcrifs will be made for the lodging of professors at the uni- 
versitv. Both Indian and European professors will live with the studen'^. But, 
under" existing political circumstances, European professor.s w ill be treated differentix 
from tbo Indian. Tlie . Europeans wall live in prdatial buildings, with beautifui 
lawms and gardens, whereas the Indian professcjrs will bo asked to live in houses which 
arc hardlv better than barracks. .AJfhougli close neighbours thej- will live under 
different cmcumsfanccs. Tliis will lead and is l>ound to lead, to tbe growth of serious 
feelings of discontent among Indian p.'-ofessors, and the net result of the whole system 
will not be favourable to the v.-ell-bcing of all parties concerned. 

Under the residential scheme students will bo closely watched — it may be pite- 
Eumed with the best of intentions. But. ns a matter of fact, such strict vigilance 
will interfere with the free growth of students — what is wanted is a vigilance which 
will keep the students awmy from evil, but, if this interference is inimical to the 
growth of students, the less such inSuenco is exercised the better. 

My final contention in this connection is that, in order that education may keep 
pace w-ith the increasing popular demand for it, lei there he half a dozen more col- 
leges, some to teach arts, some to teach science, some to teach medicine, and some 
to teach engineering, under the existing Calcutta University, (vith Indian professcr? 
and occasional expert foreign professors, for limited years. It will not be out of 
place to mention here that a sufficient number of go^ Indian professors arc avsil- 
able at a moderate cost. At present, generally, the be^t students of the University 
flock to the intelligent professions, such as the bar. etc., because th''-.v can work there 
independently and. show their merits there, and they find no opportunity to show 
their merits in the Education Department simpU- because they work under their 
European superiors who are so not because of their superior merits, but becauM 
they belong to the ruling race. 

Thus belter organisation and a more careful division of labour will ensure a better 
management of iinivensity affairs by the one controlling agentw. 


Ciiat/dhuiu, The Hon’ble .Tuslice Sir AstrrosH. 

(i) 1 bave cemsidered the Dac<m scheme. 

It does not appeal to me as it distin(rtlv favours a particular cla'^s of students- 
A Moslem university self-contained no one cum object to, but a public university 
open to different cla.s5es (rf stndents in which one class is to receive more favonrab!? 
mea^ent than^ pother is extremely objectionable, especl.allv in a country where 
iloslein and Hindu questions at prosc^nt rcQiiire vorv -careful cor^ideration. I/xjal 
universities for local needs -are' very de.sirahle, but’we are so "short of funds, of 
tMchers, and of equipment that I feel that the time has not arrived for estabh'shing 
them. 

Barge and influential district, colleges, like the Krishnaear Colleg.’. have lost 
their position dne to miserly methods of treatment. Unlr-si one is onite sure o.^ 
adequate educational pants it is better not to think of them at present. 

Barge public beiieiactions in the olden davs were "due to religions feeling. The 
present educational system does not anpeal t(j it. ' ^ 

The people are pioor. and the middle classes liave not much to spare. The call 
upon the-richer classes is multifarious, and often proviis oppressive. The rich men 
of Ben pi do not live mostly in their districts, and it is felt that their local, 
sympathifs are weakening. The (xist of education of our people mnst be larcelf 
rnet from public revenues and, unless Government is prepared to retrench in other 
directions, the educational needs of our people will not he met satisfacfcrily. 
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The Dacca scheme o“sves its birth to the partition o£ the provincei the result 
of a mistaken administrative policy. The preferential treatment of a class is 
perhaps due to it. Different entrance qualifications are provided for different classes- 
of students. , 

Preferential provisions are also noticeable in matters of board abd lodging. 

There is unequal treatment of different classes of teachers. 

The scheme does not seem to be financially sound. 

The standard seems lower than that of the Calcutta University.' 

Systems of examination condemned by the Indian Universities Commission have-* 
been adopted. 

(ii) I do not think that such university schemes ought to be adopted in other parts of 
Bengal. * 


Chaudhuei, Bhuban Mohan. 

The objectionable features of the Dacca University scheme are its recommendations- 
for the estabhshment of sectarian institutions which will tend to create racial animosi- 
ties and educational differences. Universities like the Dacca University should be- 
established at Rajshahi and Chittagong. ^ 


Chaudhuei, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(i) As far as I have been able to follow the Dacca University scheme I am of opinion 

that it is not suited to the requirements of the present time. I apprehend,, 
even if the scheme bo fully carried out, that it will retard, rather than help, the 
progress of higher education; The residential scheme suggested is too costly to- 
- be taken advantage of by persons' of ordinary means. The extent of the 
teaching character of the proposed University is rather limited. Some of the 
recommendations of the committee are likely to lower the standard of the 
examinations and to cheapen the value of the degree. The scheme has introduced 
racial considerations into the question of the status of the teaching staff. It 
is liighly desirable that tliere should be only one type of umversity in a pro- 
•vince for the spread of general education. If more universities can be established,, 
and Government can meet the necessary expenses, specialised umversitics for 
' commercial, agricultural, industrial, and technical education should be iu- 
augurated. 

(ii) I do not think universities on the linei of the proposed Dacca scheme can be 

established at any other centres . of population in this presidency. I have , 
suggested above specialised universities for agriculture, applied chcmis(rj,_and 
selected industries can be cstiblidicd at nofussil centres. lam not in a position, 
to point out any particular localities at present. Opinion of committees of. 
experts is necessary. 


Cii.TODiiDRY, The Hon’ble Babu BroiendRjV Kishore Roy. 

Tile University system of education has been largelj* responsible for the introduc- 
tion of Western ide.als into all matters, and for the destruction of oricntal or Hindu 
ideals of life and thought in the country, resulting practically in the disruption of our 
society and in the development of a spirit of scepticism in regard to all that con- 
sliluled our glorious past, thus threatening our denationalisation and gradual extinc- 
tion of our ancient civilisation. I would, therefore, suggest that the Comimssion 
might consider the possibility of the creation at Dacca of an oriental or Hindu 
University sonicwiiat on the old orthodox Hindu lines for^thc study mainly of 
oriental Hindu literature, history, philosophy, sciences, arts, industries, crafts, etc., 
in all their different branches, subordinating the stud.y, necessary for worldly practical 
purposes, of mathematics, science, modem history, philosophy, economics, and politics- 
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througli tho medium of tJie province's veniscular — nl-scing the students under the 
Vamisrorn discipline as far as possible. Tiie riUci-'-u? of such an ciarnining Univemty 
already eiists in Bengal ui'.d< r v.hic!: tnr- fo! students arc RSainir.f-d every year and 
sro given the ii'^le of Tirtlia. The result aimed at by, and cxpr-ct'-d from, sudi a 
University may, among other things, include tiic fol’osring : — 

fc) Ti’-o training v.iil in' inoTt' spiritualistir than materialist’c. the students 
vril! be made to 2eam to sulKrdinatc matter to spirit and not to icam. as 
at present, to make mai-'ricl prosperity the tummum lor.urn of tlir-ir life; 
trill be brought up under the ideal that d-'-sire for Artha and Karr.a^ is to 
be satistied onlv tvhen it is not inconsistent tvitii, or doer not stand in the 


" tvay of, Biiarmii. 

(b) Siudenis vrill bo brougitl up under the old simple meele e-f iife — under the 
strict discipline of Brahma chary a in villsgc-s, so that nhen tncy gro" up 
thev vriil not become it disco-ntmts-d lot, but tnll be satisfied tvith the 
littie they can honestly earn ttitiiout hankering fifter Western^ Inzuri'^-.s — 
but, trhife earning an easg and dcconi !ivi-dihe>oa. trill find ^their real and 
birhest hapuiness in cotitentm'’nl. in «p:ritual culture, and in contrihntmg 
to'the peace and contentment o' the society by holding up high the spirituai 
aspect of life before society. 

fc} Tne Universitv vrill nim at turning out our teacber?. and our re-hgtous, social, 
c-ducaalional, political, and c-eonomic le.adcrs. 

(a) The tinivs-rsity trill .also aim at turning out eipc-rts in cur native crafts and 
home indus’tric-s belonging to. and adapiied to, the genius o; different castes 
and f.ub^-asles from time immemorial. 


CHATJcmTEY, The Hon’ble Nawab Sted Nawabalt, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) Having been e member of the committee trbich drafted the Dacca University 
scheme in 1912 I feel constrained to oner no sugge-stions for its improvement 
trhich may go fundamentally against the spirit and prfncirdc-s of that scheme. 
Hovrever, in the light of the developiincnts the (pnestion of the Dacca Uisivexslty 
has undergone since, I think certain alterations in the scheme are necessary, 
which I have already subrnitfed to the Commission, in conjunction vrith the 
otJier members of the Jlimammadan deputation t'nat rrait*d on it on the 
12th December. I siall restate them here with slight alterations which may 
be warranted for clearness' sake. I s'nall begin with the aspect of the questions 
which specially coneerr^s lIussalmanE, 

-(c) I think the extent of the representations accorded to Jlussalmans in the 
convocation and the council is very inadsauate. The ilu'salmans form 
a predeminant majority of the population” of Eastern Ben^l, and the 
University which v.-ss. intended to keep up the advance which Huham- 
msdans had made in education during the partition days ought to pay 
STecial attention to the claims of the community in its *goveri5ng bodies. 
1 realise that the academic interests of the University should not suEer 
on account of Zlussalmans, and I would be the last- man to suggest that 
academic bodie.s such as boards of studies should have on them to start 
with. a large percentage of representation merely on the strength of their 
number, though, gradually, as Iduss-almans take to an educational career 
the necessity would arise to give them their proper s'nare. But. so far ss 
the convoeation_and the council are concerned, whose main function is 
either legislative or administrative, I do not think there is anv dearth of 
qualified irien in the community fit to be retiimed in snfucient numbers. 
I would., therefore, strongly suggest that Hussalrnsns should command, 
whsiher as /cr-o^cie members or as ordinary members, rot less than a 
half of the total seats of the respective bodies. 

Tn order that the residential .system should be a success sn sdeqcat.e provision 
. of Jluhammadan professors and lecturers should be made by the 
University, Their presence in the University will be reeCT^-sry for the 
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by nil alike, and not merely by those who could alTord lo proceed to Dacca 
for study. It may, bovrever, be said tliot Ibo University will lose mucJi of 
its charm and value by beitij; couverttd into an affiliating University, and 
that tlio evils eiinling at present v.-oi)Itl continue ns before. Since it v.-ill 
bo difficult to reconcile the interests of the people with the best interests 
of tho Dacca UniverBity it is, I should think, imperatively necessary that 
the colleges in liaslem Bengal outside Dacca should, as suggested in nnssrer 
to question C (4), be brought togethcT under a .separate controlling ageUCT 
for purposes of studies and examinations. But if it should be con.'^ldcrcd 
on financial grounds that the simultaneous provision of two co-ntrolling 
agencies, ns suggested, one for the western and tho other for the c.cEtem 
distTicta,-is not possible, then I v.o'.ild urges that the colleges in Ea.slern 
Bengal, instead of being treated together with the colleges in V.'csUrii 
Bengal, under one university, should be afl'ilinlcd to the Dacca University 
even though, ns a consequence, the efficiency of teaching might, to a certain 
extent, be impaired; for tlio people of Enstem Bengal strongly feel that 
the inlcre.sfs of their higher cduc.alion would continue to suffer as before 
if their colleges arc not treated separately. 

<B) Tlio question of ailmission to the D.ieca University requires special attention. 
It *fs haltered thtit the present slnndnrd c>! iho Calcviia matricuhtion 
is not high enough to enable students to follow the suggested course of 
instruction of the Dacca University. It is. therefore, dr-sirablo fo institute 
a Euilablo course, followed by .special oiaminaUon conducted by the Dacca 
University or by a board in which the Dacca University is well represented. 
In this connection, I would draw attention to the arrangeinont suggested in 
my answer to question 21, lo remodel the high scliooLs in tho University, 
town, Icnching from ela-^s VII fo the intermedinfe stage on the line.s sug- 
gested therein, and place them under some direct control of the teaching 
and residential University, and I wish that a like arrangement bo possible 
under the Dacca University as well. I may add here that a detailed 
note on this subject was submitted to the Commi.'sion on the ISth 
December, 1017, over the signatures of tho members of tho Muhammadan 
deputation that wailed on it on the 12fh idem. 

(C) As regards courses of study and examinations in law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing the University should ho self-contained. It does not reflect credit on a 
imivcrsity to bo affiliated to any other on any account. 

<D) Tho question of a college for the well-to-do clncnes needs special nttenfion. 
Its^cslablisbmeut would not be a burden fo Onvernment, as the Hastings 
School is at Calcutta. On the other h.aud, since it is to be provided out 
of private fuad.s, I think that the suggcstio.n deserves most sympathetic 
consideration. 

(B) Til! the experiment of a teaching and residential university works sati.sfacforily 
I would suggest that an eminent educalionist, thoroughlv acquointed with 
the resideulial system in England, should be appointed as vice-chancellor. 

(ii) Tes; Rajshabi, Chittagong, and Burdwan. 


Supplemenlan/ Kale. 

Muhammadans have derived little or no benefit from the public funds allotted to 
the Univers!t 3 -, nor were its courses of studies framed according fo the requirements of, 
and in sympathy with, Mnbammaijans, and that is one of the chief rca.sons why 
'3Iubanunadans were kept behind in higher cdnc.ation. To my mind it is ab'olnfelv 
neoes-sary that Muhammadans should be adequately and effectivelv repre=enfod, in 
tho proportion I have already suggested, not only in the senate, which is tho la^cr 
body of the University, bnt also in the smaller bodies, which have real financi.al and 
academic control. At the beginning it may be difncuU to Rnd adequate Maham- 
madan ropre-sentatives for tho boards of studies and board of examiners in every 
■ Bubjeot- I. therefore, suggest that an advisory' committee, consisting of Muhammadan 
■foUovra of the senate, be formed, with power to recommend to the board of examiners tho 
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names of Muhammadans competent to examine, and also to look after, other Muham-' 
madan interests. The committee should also have power to send representatives to 
various bodies of the University, and also to bring any question of Muhammadan 
interest to their notice. The advisory committee should also have a right of appeal to tho 
chancellor if the commit|oe, by a majority of two-thirds, thinks that the interests of 
Muhammadans have been deliberately overlooked. Without such safeguard I fear that 
tho committee of Muhammadan gentlemen will be only a paper transaction. 

I also like to lay very great stress on the demand that representatives of the Muham- 
madan community must bo elected by Muhammadans, and that a large power to 
nominate may be given to the chancellor so that he may be able to make up the deficiency 
of Muhammadans by nomination. The additional reason why I lay stress on the latter 
is that, unfortunately in India, the election often picks up a person who has got a great 
power of canvassing, whether he is qualified or not. The election system has already 
pointed out the defect in the political field, and I think in education it u-ill work more 
■injuriously. A really competent and good professor will never find time, and will always 
consider it beneath his dignity, to go to the voters and request votes. The necessary 
result of the election will be that a large number of enthusiastic juniors who will have 
plenty of time to go about will be elected. It udll be for tho Muhammadan advisory 
committee to make recommendation to the chancellor that the Muhammadans nominat- 
ed by the ehancellor should not exclusively be professors of Arabic and Persian, 
blit represent difierent interests, and be competent to work on the different faeuKies, 
boards, and other committees. 

Government at present has fixed 25 per cent seats for Muhammadans. This 
number is yeiy insufficient, and it is desirable that half the seats in the Presidency 
■CoUego should bo reserved for Muhammadans. Without such a safeguard I fear that the 
number of Muhammadan students in Calcutta u ill proportionately diminish in future. 
It will bo hard to enforce any proportion in purely private colleges, and it may 'not even 
be possible to force any purely private institution not to exclude altogetbor Mnham- 
madans. I am, therefore, compelled to urge that in Government institutions the number 
of seats allotted to Muhammadans should he 60 per cent and in aided institutions at 
least 26 per cent. I also wish to emphasise that a register should bo kept in all 
colleges, in which the names of all applicants for admission be entered, and, in the case of 
non-admission of students, tho ground of refusal clearly indicated. There already 
■exists an order to that effect, but the registers are not properly kepc. I, therefore, urge 
that this register should bo subject to periodical examination by a Muhammad! n follow 
of tho University, appointed by tho vice-ohancellor in consultation with tho advisoiy 
Dommitteo. I also like to draw your attention to the recommendations of tho advbory 
■committee of Muhammadan gentlemen, presided over by tho Hon’ble Mr. Horneil, 
appointed by the Government of Bengal in pursuance of tho circular letter of tho Govern-- 
ment of India.dated tho 3rd April, 1913 ; and I should like to draw your attention to 
this characteristic fact, that Government has already accepted, and has given effect 
to, a largonumbcrof ourrccommendationswhich were in il.s,power and referred to tho 
University such recommendations with which the University -was concerned. Tho 
University filed our requests and recommendations, and has not given effect, nor even 
gave a sympathetic hearing, to a single recommendation coming from the represent- 
ative Muhammadans of tho whole province. 

A second illustration which I should like to give in this connection is tho demand of 
Muhammadans that roll -numbers alone should bo -written on tho ansu-or hooks of the 
■candidates. Muhammadans as a body have been demanding it for tho last 12 years, 
but no aitention bas been paid to it by tbo University. Had tho examinations been con- 
ducted under tho supervision of Government we would have got Government 
to agree to our request. If Muhammadans have any grievances in any phase ol life 
they can go to tbo beads of departments, or to tbo Governor, and.ovon discuss tho matter 
publiojy in tbo council. But tbo grievances of Muhammadans in the University are 
loft unheard and there is no court to which these grievances may bo referred. Under 
such circumstances, and until the time comes when Muhammadans can be provided -n-ith 
an equal number of seats on all tho bodies of tho University, an autonomous university. 
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in Iti'Ji'. ■n-ill k Hindn? raou? nnm.Trity and th'; MufiMTitnadan^ of Iknprd r.T!! 
it nithalJ tiif’con.'-titutionn! incnn? in thWr povr<-r. I v.-o'jId liko that ofioetive i^oar'-r 
be civen to Govcmincnt to that it may the VTori^rf? to r. bich Iftiharr.madrir.' 

are accuf toir.fd in theUniveraity. Koconimcfiity onrbl to be made to feel that it cannot 
rely on crc.n-b»ndrfl juftice on the part of the Univer-ity. A univer.-ify that uir.hf-*. a 
tyrannical ufo of its por'c-n*. and privilege? i» not "crorthy of the name, 

Jjnera Utnirr)'{ly. — Ili' not ncce--arT to pirc Iheoallinf * of the dcTcJoprncnt of =fct 
I;acc3 Univerrity fchemc a" it ha? alrtady bf-<n <i(-'crilKyl in pari in the memorial snh- 
r. ittod before you at Dacca. But there ere a ievr points to lOdcb 1 dra-.r your specml 
attention : — 

(0) The money alkttcd to the Dacca Xrnivcr/-ity, as announced by Sir Sankaran 'air 

inansn ert'j myqac_-ton in the Imperial Ir^i-Ial.'vc Council, 'e2J} b'ldi' non-recur- 
rinp, and abo Ks. 2j,(0,000 up to l&IT-IS accumulated recurrin" grant?, 
makintr a total of Da. oO.Sft.CiC'O. Tfii? money thoald be .‘■pout solely for th? 
puqxK-c for v.-hich it rras alloltecl and it shou!'’, jn no case, be dive.-fc-d to otb^r 
requirements. On account of the -n-ar I avould not urge that the -who'e of ibc 
sura .should be spent at once. On the contrary, I ■would advocate that the 
minimum sum required for the actual st.arl should be.spcnt at present. I would 
strongly oppose its diversion to other objects. 

(1) Trora the disens.-ion that the Dacca dej/utation had with you I understand that 

it was intended to start a uri-t-olk-gc nnivcTsity, ■with three groups of hosteD, 
i,«., the Muhammadan College, the Dacca College, and the J.-gannatb College, 
and that the Dniver.sity would begin after the prcH-nt inte.-mtsfiate c-rzsiinaiiow. 
As a result of our di-cus.don the Muhammedans subnutted a supplementary note 
in -which they emphasised the imiiC.-t-anco of a residential Muhamrrsdan 
high school, teaching up to the intermediate standard, and tla?. it s.ho'ald be 
placed in the new Scorefariat buildings, and the st.ab!e=, -witb slight additiorJ 
may be one of the ho-tc-!s. As it ■was .suggested that the Dacca Univcr.-:ty 
would bc-gin from the third year it will, therefore, be necessary to have a 
Jagarmath High School and a Dacca High School, both te.'>chin*g up to the 
inter-classes in order to serve os the fewfers of the thrc-ecoreges in the Dacca 
University. The present sdlla svfaooi at Dacca may be developed into the- Dacca 
High .School. 

(c) It bs highly important to p/oint out clearly that Muhammadan students should 

not be confined to the ^ruleammadr.n College alon?-, but that they should be 
. able to find free aecc-f..5 to every institution in the Univer.-itv, and that in the 
Dacca College half the seat? should be rererved for Muhammadan=. The prin- 
ciple of reicrving seats should also be extended in the improved zirla sebo" h 
which would act as a feeder to the Dacca College. This -will secure half the 
sezts for Muhammadan? in the whole Universil-v. 

(d) I have great misgi-rii^s about the number of Muhammadan lecturers and profc£.-e.r= 

in the Dacca University- The real safeguard of Muhammudan interests wTl 
be achieved not through the membe.-B of the convocation, but through the teach- 
ing stag of the University, and I think it is essential that at the very beginning 
thenumber of Muhammadan teachers in the Unive sltv, together -Kith the number 
of Eurdpeans attached to the 3Iuh2nimadan College, should be at least 40 per cent 
of the total strength of the staff. I understand that all the present members of 
the staff of the Dacca and Jagannaf h Colleges would be taken on the teaching staff 
of the University and there may not be much room left for the employment of 
ifnhammadan professors. This is a point -which I request you to enter into in 
detail and frame your recommendations so as to secure the number mentioned 
above- I am conSdent, on high authority and from my ovm personal ezperiente, 
that suitable Jlnharnmadans will be available for Ihe various chairs in the Uni- 
versity and in the Muhammadan College. The foundation and the development 
of three high secondary schools, that is, the Muhammadan, Dacca, and JagaunalN 
may be considered a legitimate charge on the Dacca University fund and then- 
development should be regarded as a part of the whole scheme. 3, therefore. 
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for your I'on^idnralioii. JbaHlrn Rortinu'ng bodtft of tlia tfirco sc-coiul- 
ftry high »-(’!ioo!j au<t tho oorrciiiontlitig collcgo'? niay“lm tlw »am«. It will secure, 
to niy niiiul, better co-ojmralton ami moreoflicieut’ tlisoiplimv The representa- 
tion of MiihainmatJati'* proposed by tlm Dacca Kchcinc in tho convocation and 
the council of tlm University is inadequate, and I strongly urpo that tho propor- 
tion I have dcmribi'd above for tlm teaebiiig staff of tlm college may also bo main- 
taintvl in tlmgovertiinp bmliesof tlmUniversity. that is, tlm number of Muhammad- 
an felloivs, together iviflt tho Hitroimans attached to tho Sfubammadan College, 
shtmhi form at least. 10 per cent of the total. Tho Dacca Univer.sity ar.is promi,se<l 
by Lord Harding(< to tho .Muhammadans of Kaslorn Bengal ns n compans-ntion 
for the lo-s of the province anil it was eloarly pointed out that it ivould safeguard 
the special nctsl.s and rcquir-'incnts of thc.^Iuhammadan community and, in order 
to acliicvc this ohjccl, it isc-cntial that the total nunlherof Mnliammndan follows 
should he grc.xtcr than the numlier of Hindu fc!low.s in tho Dacca University 
and the -.one principle should he adopted in the other governing hodic.s of the 

UniviT-ity. 

(e) In the inlcre.st.s of llie .Muhammadan cnmimim'ty I also urge that tho Dacca Uni- 
versity should in no way be inferior to the Calcutta University. If, in your judg- 
ment, tho Calcutta University be both a teaching and an adiliating University 
I would urge that D.acca should nUo have the doublo functions of teaching and 
nfiiliation and that tho colleges in Ea.sfern Bengal should bo nUiliatctl to Dacca. 
If, in your judgment, a sc|>arntc university, for Bengal bodc.sirable, with head- 
quarters in Calcnttn, then 1 would reque.styou to con.sidcr the propo.sal of another 
university for Kastern Bengal, witli bc.adqunrfcrs in Dacca. Tho Muhanimadan.s 
in JM.stern Bengal are nnanimoiw in their demand that colleges in Eastern Bengal 
ho afrdiatc<l to Dacca, and not to Calcutta. 
if) It la not dcsirnhlc to form a .separate faculty for Islamic sfudic-s but they should 
he included in the faculty of arts and the degree of B.A. should bo given to flio 
students <iualifying tlicmscL'c.s in Islamic studie.s. 

(r/) In this conucction, I should like to urge that in the beginning tho entire rc.spons- 
ibility of founding and promoting tho University sliould rest with Govcni- 
ment. When the University has been well c.stnhlishcd, and tho staff has been 
appointed, then Covermnent, at it.s own discretion, maj' transfer tlio whole, 
or p.irt, of the management to the University. 

Secondary cdticadon. 

It has been urged for some lime, and 1 entirely concur, that tho University 
is not a competent body to conduct the final examination of secondary schools. Most of 
tho students who attend secondary schools do not intend to join tho Universitj' but a 
vast majority of them follow other careers in life and it is, tberefore, dcsirnblo that tho 
final examination of tbcscbool.s.sliouldbccondncled by n board consisting pgrtlyof tho 
members of the Education Department and p.irtly of tho universities in Bengal. Tho 
powers of this board should ho bmited to such functions n.s arc now o.xcrci.scd by tho 
University, that is, tho conduct of examination, tho prc.scription of courses, and tliq 
recognition of schools. 'Tim appointment of a hoard for secondary oducationjn 
order to advise Government about the distribution of grants and other matters of 
policy was first propo.scti in 1914 during tho lifetime of the late Nawab of Dacca. Ho 
considered the scheme detrimental to thointcrcsts of Muhammadans and, on account of 
his opposition, the proposal was dropped. Last year again a resolution for creating on 
advisory board for secondary education was moved in the Bengal Legislative Council 
and all Mubammndon members and the member in charge of the Education portfolio 
opposed it and, consequently, tho resolution fell through. The Muhammadans of 
Bengal consider it a question of vital importrinco in their own interests that the distri- 
bution of grants and the control of educational policy should rest with Government. 
Tho creation of a largo secondary education board, with powers to distribute grants and 
to advise Government on questions of policy-, rvill bo detrimental to tho interests of 
Muhammadans. Mubammadans- will never bo able to derive their full sbato 
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from the institutions maintained or started by public funds until special treatment, 
similar to that accorded by Lord Hardinge and Lord Carmichael, be reserved to 
them. Muhammadans, are afraid that the special facilities •which now exist in 
secondary education will no longer exist if secondary education be entrusted to a 
board. The advisory committee of Muhammadan gentlemen presided over by 3Ir. Hdmell, 
and which has already been referred to above, also made a series of recommedations for 
the spread of secondary education among Muhammadans in Bengal. Some of these 
recommendations • have already been given effect to by Government, and some of 
them which require extra expenditure and special legislation have been postponed on 
account of the war, and Muhammadans are confident that these recommendations 
•will ultimately be carried out. From the experience of the University of Calcutta 
Muhammadans will be afraid that the advantages and special facilities which they now 
enjoy, and which they' expect to get in future, will all be set aside by the board should it 
unfortunately' be created. Muhammadans earnestly-, desire that the question of 
the establishment of a special system of inspectors, of scholarships, and of Maktahs 
and Madrassahs should be entirely in the hands of Government, and that it should 
not be handed over to any other body". -As regards the organisation of secondary 
schools. my opinion is that a small board, consisting of the representatives of the Uni- 
versity and the department, -with the Director of Public Instruction as chairman, be 
established for the conduct of examination, prescribing courses of studies, and re- 
cognition of schools, while the distribution of grants and the questions of -wider 
policy should rest entirely with Government. 

Affllialing vniversiiies, 

1 believe the time has' come when teaching universities should be established in India 
but, on account of want of money and men, it may not be possible to establish them 
all at once at divisional centres or other selected places and it will, therefore, be necessary 
to keep np the affiliating type of university tiU money and men are available. Such 
affiliating universities, in the interests of the teaching universities themselves, should he 
independent of the teaching universities. L therefore, suggest that two affiliating ■univers- 
ities should be established, one in Calcutta for the colleges in Western Bengal and the 
other in Dacca for the colleges in Eastern Bengal. Ko one qu^tions the want of quali- 
fied persons in Calcutta to run two uniTCr.ritie.5 in Calcutta, but I can confidently^ 
assure you that, even at present, the total intellect of Eastern Bengal is' greater than' 
that of Western Bengal. The Governor of Bengal, in my opinion, should be the chan- 
cellor of the Universities in Bengal and the'Piceroy, in my opinion, should have no office 
in the University, but he should have powers of enquiry if, in his opinion, the affairs of 
, the University are not managed in the tr je interests of education. He should have 
powers similar to those prescribe in the Benares Hindu Universitv Act. Such 
powers should he vested in the Local Government that would render it possible to effective- 
ly redress the grievances of the minority. . The appointment and promotion of the 
staff should also be subject to the approval of Government. 

Medium of inetructiori. . 

■ The question of the medium of mstruction is something more than an academic ques- 
tion, The deputation of the Muhammadan gentlemen of Calcutta has already drawn 
your attention to the fact that, before looking into the question of the medium of 
instruction, it is desirable to study closely the history of the agitation against Urdu in 
the various provinces of India. I cannot refer to these controversies in detail in my 
note. In the United Provinces the controversy began in 1898, and is still going on, with 
the result that no satisfactory courses could be prescribed for primary and secondary 
schools. The last of the series of controversies in the Bombay Presidency arose last 
year, with which I hope the Commission may not be altogether unfamiliar. It is very 
desirable that English should be recognised as the medium of instruction in all stages, of 
the high school courses, as -well as in the University, for the follo'wing reasons : — 

(a) On account of the multiplicity of languages in India. English is the only common 
means of communication between the people of the different provinces. 
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(6) It is the language of Government and the language of trade and commerce, 

(c) It is the means of communication with the rest of the British Empire.! 

(d) It unfolds a vast amount of literature published in England and America, and it 

has been the souree of the enrichment of the Indian vernaculars, and particularly 
of the Bengali. • . . - 

(e) If rve adopt any vernacular as the medium of instruction we u-ill be deprived of the 

benefits at present derived from the British professors and the professors belong- 
ing to other provinces of India. ' 

I am, therefore, of opinion that vernacular should be adopted as the medium of instruc- 
tion up to class VI and English should be used as the medium of instruction in the four 
top elasses of the high schools, or, m other words, I am in favour of the practice which is 
now adopted in Bengal. It was also suppoi ted by the representatives of Bengal at the 
Simla Conference. It is a fact that the amount of English learnt at school is insuflicient 
and I fear that by dropping it as the medium of instruction the knowledge of English 
will be poorer still. It is usually argued that by adopting vernacular as the medium of 
instruction we will make the lessons more intelligible and make the boys grasp the sub- 
ject more intelligently.. This argument may perhaps be true in the case of Hindu boys 
but surely not in the case of Muhammadan boys. Muhammadans who speak 
Bengali speak what is called “Mussalmani Bengali”, which is mixed up with Urdu, Persian, 
and Arabic words. A Muhammadan boy has practically no chance of improving his 
language as he usually learns Persian or Arabic in place of Sanskrit. The scientific 
lectures which will be delivered in the higher classes will necessarily borrow their phrase- 
ology from Sanskrit, and will not bo intelligible to Muhammadans. I have already 
drawn your attention to my note and, in reply to your questions, io the fact that 
vernacular should not be taught as a subject above the matriculation stage and in ■ 
order to encourage the scientific study of the vernacular it is desirable that Bengali 
should form part of the Sanskrit course and Urdu that of the Persian coiurse for those ■ 
boys whose mother tongue had previously been Urdu. The study of vcrnaoulnr os a 
part of a classical language, should be optional,, and not compulsory. 

. In the interests of the reformed Madrassahsi, whose candidates will be ready for the uni • 
versity examination in 1919, I would urge, above ever^bing else, the immediate estab- 
lishment of the University of Dacca, with the minimum expenditure Government 
can afford and with the minimum staff necessary for university work. _ The Dacca Uni- 
versity Bill was ready last year and its introduction is awaiting your recom- 
mendation. May I request the favour of your kindly sending your recommendation 
about Dacca in advance, so that the Bill may be introduced next September ? 

i also wish to draw your attention to the great importance of rehgious instruction 
in schools and colleges in Bengal. Government drew attention to it in its circular 
letter dated the 21st February, 1913, but I regret no practical action has been taken in 
this direction. 


Choudhdet, Eai Tatindua Nath. 

(i) and (ii) I cannot say that I have studied the Dacca University scheme thoroughly 
but, from a cursory view of the scheme, I may safely say that, at prc.sonf, 
for the spread of education one type of university would not moot tlie requiromont s 
of tlio situation. IVc should develop different types of imiversity in this country 
and in this province also. Ojio type of university should give prominence to 
those subjects which are called in Europe the “ Humanities ”, another shovdd 
give prominenoo to scientific subjects, including higher mathematics, a third 
■should have vocational subjects as its special concern, "and a fourth commercial 
subjects ns its chiefonrriculum, and so on. A special oriental side fort ho enconrage- 
.ment of Sanskrit and Arahicbtndics and the culture embodied in those languages 
ought to bo attached to that typo of university ■nliich will take up the .study of 
the “ Humanities.” -Amongst those types should bo distribut'd the re.sidcntial 
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and federal universities. For the present, we may confine ourselves to four or 
five vmiversities ; — 

(a) One central university at Calcutfa,fhc charaeter of which uill be both residen- 

tial-and federal. There will be one college for arts, one for science, one 
for the special study of >San.?krif, Bengali, and other cognate subjects, one 
for the special study of Arabic, Persian, and other cognate subjects, one for 
technological subject.®, including agriculture, commerce, industry, 
mechanic,®, and art®, and three rocational colleges — one for medicine, one for 
engineering, and one for law. The Calcutta University, .®o far as these 
colleges are concerned, should be residential, but there should be another 
side to it which should be federal in its function.®, and which should control 
all the dificrent college,? affiliated to it. For this purpose, there should be a 
division of the member.® of the senate, presided over by two vice-chancellors 
under a common chancellor, who, fora few years more, should be the Gov- 
ernor of the province. 

(b) Another university, if possible, .should be constituted at some suitable town in 

As.sam. But, fort he present, thcrcshould bono colleges affiliated to it except 
those teaching arts .subjects and law. 

(c) .tVnothcrin Orif.sa, under similar conditions for the present, ns i.", proposed for 

Assam. Thi.® should nI.®o be suitably situated in some town in Orissa. If it 
i® not possible, for the prc.scnt, to inaugurate these universitie.s in the 
provinces of A«.?am and Ori.'sa they may be, in the beginning, incorporated 
uith the Calcutta University. But sofficient provision ought to be made so 
that they may grow on their own lines and be transplanted into their respect- 
ive provinces when those provinces are able to take up the rc.?ponsihility 
with advantage. 

(d) Akhothcr imivor.®ity in some .suitable phacc, preferably in some commcrci.il 

centre, should he estahlishcrl for tho encouragement of commerce and 
trade. For the present, I cannot locate the jdaco; I want to leave the 
fiuestion to ho decided hy a speci.al commission (in which Indian commerc- 
ial clement® should prevail) to he appointed for the purpose. 

(c) Another university (residential in tape) in some Kuitr.bto place in Bengal, to be 
seh-cSt-rl in con.sultation with the nrchrc’ological dep.irtmcnt,® of the Govem- 
mfiils of India and Bengal, where studies and researches in matter? 
nntigu.iri.an would he specially carried on under proper scholars, Indian a® 
Weil a® European, 

Begirding the Eastern di.®tricfs of Bcng.al it i® not nnde.®irablo to h.ave another uni- 
vor-ity,liut I donhtvesy much whether Ilacc.a, in its present condition, i® the 
proper place sinre ediir.'ition ha® not m.ade sufficient progre®® there to prodi ce 
Buit.ahle f dur.ationi'.t® who would bo ahle to control the policy of the Univcr.®ity 
to the henedt of the ps-rjjde of that jeart. 

One other oh®.-r.ation I shall make Iutc and then T shall have done with thi.® portion 
of my subjeet. To encour.are bigber studies in dilTcrenf brnnehe.® of human 
Farriing it i® extremely dcsiraWe that wc should have the help of really nr:-!- 
e!,a®= men t-.’. tear h.-r,® and profc'sor.-. It F not po.-'®fblo for all our colleges 
to have .a iepar.ate set of eminent professor®. If we Cfin rievi.^e sor.ae mean® 
wh'-rchy Wf ein f conomis®- both men and money nnd rernifly the dc.arth 
of rc.'.liy fir‘‘t-'l.a, ® men a.® professor.® in our mofu.®, il rolhge® I think that it 
“ouM l,.e in it'.' if a great gain. With thi® view, I lour to proj)o»e trial n rniiahif 
number of itir'ef.ant jaeofr-.-sorr should be employed v,ho. instead of confining 
them.s.-jvf- { , f;.,,. eolicgc only, would maJre a beturing tour, ii*. it were, to tcarii 
tl;' ir dilf-'Tefit t-id'ji-ot® in mofu-.-il rolleges. Tlmv mav take up thefr sulyrck* 
r.'temativeU in rliiTtrent rnofu®--:! rolb-ge® at ilifTerent pcrio'l®, sjicrialjy rontiO'’ 
for the j.urpo-e. throughout the yc-tr. This will not affigrl the teaching of our 
f’.oile'.ts .-»r,(5. -at !}." njue time, will cm-atc dificrcr.t trj'H'i of college.® where, 
itist<-..,t. cf t-.Jiir.g prac;sc?t!y all the lubjccl®, r.s i» the case now, sre-ia! oH'uitmr. 
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may be given to selected subjects. In order to meet the expenses necessary for 
employing itinerant teachers and professors our University may ask for contribu- 
tions from those colleges in the mofnssil rvhich ask for such help from the Uni- 
versitvj and they maj^ make this contribution a condition for their affiliation. 


CoLLis, Dr. C. E. 

fi) I approve of the Dacca University scheme in its general outlines. 

{ii) It would be a great advantage if residential universities on somewhat similar lines 
could be established in open and healthy sites in other districts in order to 
diminish the congestion of students in Calcutta. It is, moreover, a great asset to 
a universitj’- to have attractive surroundings. .. 


, Cunningham, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

C) 1 have not studied the Dacca University Report since 1 reported on it to the 
Chief Commissioner some five j’ears ago. 

The following is the report •- — 

No. 103, dated Shillong, the 10th March, 1913. 

Evom—The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. Cunningham, M.A., Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam, 

To — The Second Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the Under-Secretary’s memorandum 
No. 125-E., dated tiie 8th January, 1913, forwarding to me for advice, by the 31st of the 
same montli, a copy of a letter from the Government of Bengal, in regard to the scheme 
for tlie cstabUshment of a university at Dacca. With the memorandum under 
reference I received a print of the report of the Dacca University Committee. . 

2. I must, in the first place, e.xpress regret for my failure to observe the date assigned. 
ButT the memorandmn came while I was much occupied with work which could not be set 
aside, and it is only in the last fortnight that I have been able to devote time to the 
pcrusivl of the report. It rvill be borne in mind that the document relates to a smgle 
complex scheme systematically developed in about 300 large quarto pages. To consider 
the scheme adequately, with due deference to its importance and to tho authority of its 
promoters, would require much longer time than I have been able, in tho midst of the 
heavy work of tho department, to devote to it. But, ns my views are called for mthout 
delav, I submit them now incompletely and, I am afraid, somewhat narrowly considered. 

3‘. Tho interest of Ass.am in tlie scheme is direct inasmuch as tho new University is 
stated in tho report to bo deagned for this promnee, ns well ns for tho Rastem. Bengal 
districts. The opportunities ■which it aflords for higher study and research will bo looked 
upon as, in some measure at least, satisfying the aspirations of ABS.am. The influence 
of Dacca, the special facilities which are to be .afforded to 3rLhirr.madans,irillicad the 
development of liluhanimadan education in the' Surma Valley into tlie courses set; and 
the demands of tho new University will absorb, in very large measure, the funds which 
can be allotted to tiie advance of university education m this comer of India. In these 
circumstances, and in the greater case of an unrestricted consideration, I have not endea- 
voured, in pcnisins the report and recording my observations, to differentiate between 
the aspects of the'sohemo in which Assam is, and those in wliich it is not, concerned. 

With these preliminary explanations I proceed to report as directed. 

I. In the first place, I would, with deference to the contrary opinions which have 
been expressed, state tho view — agreeing in this with Mr. ^fahomed Ali that if tbe nen 
University is to he afforded the fullestop'port'iwtJ'O^ serving the tequiremeats of As»m 
and of Eastern Bengal, and tho ends of its creation, as these are stated in the Hon ble 
Mr. Sharp’s letter No. 811, dated the Ith April, 1912. it should assume tho form of a teach- 
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beginnings adapted to its environment. To adopt tlio course proposed ivonld be to court 
failure and to handicap tho University at its start by tho temptation to adjust its poh'cy 
to popularity in order to bring in students to fill empty hostel buildings and naif-empty 
classes. Tho course proposed nill not, in .any case in its fullness, be practicable. 

It is desired at tho start to provide for close on 3,000 students, almost double tlie 
number at present studying in tho colleges of tho city. This largo provision is proposed 
consc<^nent upon tho recent rapid increase of tho student population and the' anticipated 
popularity of the now University. But tho extraordinary increase in recent years in the 
number of those who pass from school to university is duo in largo part to tho lowering of 
tho standard of examination which has been tho unexpected outcome of tho new university 
regulations and, if tho University which is now to bo brought into osistenco is true to tho 
hopes in which it is being established, t>no of its first results will bo the strengthening of 
tho tests for the intermediate qualifications and tho degree. Add to tin’s the consider- 
ation that fees will be increased throughout, that conditions of residence and gnar^nsbip 
will be more exacting, that many students wiio were formerly able to pvwsue their univers- 
ity course in circumstances which had onty their extreme cheapness to recommend them, 
will now be forced to come into residence and live on a standard of comfort and decency 
wliich their means will scarccl 3 ' stretch to, and it will be impossible to avoid tho conclasion 
that not an increase, but a decrease in tho number of students should ho anticipated. 
Afanv of the poorer students now in Dacca would to tho easier conditions of students 
life in Calcutta- or the moiussil colleges. I do not omit from consideration in this regard 
that tho main body of students who would join the now University would be thoso 
whose parents or guardians are resident in Dacca, and that the EcjKpne as it has been laid 
down depends for its fulfilment upon the majority of the students Uring -n ithin the colleges. 
- Another practical point is that it will neither bo possible nor desirable to staff tlio 
University' in a single operation. Suitable men in all the services, imperial, provincial, 
and subordinate, are difficult to obtain, and the 3-t junior assistants who are alloned for 
will not be forthcoming until tho University has been for some timo in existence. 

Everything jxiints to the policy and necessity of small beginnings and slow and ten- 
tative advance. An excellent beginning might be mado ^ with the present staff and 
the ground and buildings available, but little increased, tho residential system being allowed 
to grow as tho University commended itself by the cxcellenoo of its instruotioa and the 

admitted superiority of its social and intcllectuai results. 

7. I proceed to a number of more detailed observations under tho various chapter 

headings ot tho report. - „ . . 

■ JJeparlmenf of the Universtly. 

In what I oonceivo t-o he tho interest of Muhammadan education in Assam I regard 
as undesirable the inclusion in the new University of a department of Islamic studies on 
the Knes contemplated. It is not, I tfiink, in any way necessarj^ mli not secure the ends 
in view, and, by tending to tho perpetuation of a prejudice against secular instmction and 
to the isolation of their education from the general innueuccs of progress, wiH Tetaitl 
the advance ot tho Muhammadan community. Of this I shall wnto more fully later. 

I agree irith thoso dissentients who were of opinion that if the University were to cut 
itself free from Calcutta in other departments it should do so also in law. From a prac-. 
tioal point of view, and having regard to the Muhammadan interest, this appears to me 
to be of considerable importance. . - 

Engineering might, -with advantage, remain in Calcutta. ^ 

c GolUges and etudents. 

The scheme contemplates provision for I,3C5 students in excess of present numbers- 
If the views expressed in paragraph 6 are correct, a decrease, rather than an inmeasm 
should be anticipated, involving a veiy considorablo .genp-r'>, redaction in. staff and 
buildings. Further reductions ■which might appropnateb ged are : 

(1) Tho college for tho well-to-do classes- 

(2) Tho engineering college. 

(3) The department of Islamic studies. 
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the closing years of his course. Some natures develop early, some late. It is not infre- 
quently the case that students who do brilh'antly in the intermediate classes fall off in.the 
■degree ; others -n’ho have but a qualified success in the intermediate find themselves in 
the years of more advanced study and exceed expectations in the degree. Further, if 
the initial courses are soundly conceived, it would seem to be a waste of time and energy 
■to separate the studies of the honours students altogether from those of the pass students. 
There is authoritative precedent for both points of ■riew. 


Junior course in science. 

It may be suggested that a more liberal curriculum would be beneficiah Ko option 
whatever is permitted, every student being bound to take up mathematics, phj-sics, and 
-chemistry. In support of this it is stated that a thorough groundwork in these three 
subjects is essential for liigher scientific study ; but .such study irill be the object of the 
very few ; so long as the University tabes upon itself the functions of a school so long 
the intermediate qualification will take the place of a higher school-leaving certificate 
and be the goal of the majority, or at least of a very large proportion of the students. It 
may, in any case, be questioned whether a grounding in all three subjects is, as a matter of 
factj essential to such higher study, as, for instance, that in the combination suggested on 
page 27 of the report, viz., honours botany, and zoology. 

Senior course in science. 

I would deprecate the entire esciusion of English from the senior science classes and 
■that on the double grovmd that the power of clear and accurate expression is radical to 
scientific thought and that it is, from every point of -view, desirable to accompany tho some- 
what narrowing influence of a purely scientific training uith as full a measure of general 
cultiun as it is practicable to introduce. The following quotation froin a speech recently 
•delivered bj’ Sir Archibald Geilae is relevant to the pomt at issue : — 

“ I have always felt that the Uter.ary side, from its manifold human interest, ought 
to remain predominant in any wise system of education. No amount of train- 
ing in science can compensate for an inadequate training in literature. It 
is to its literary education that Britain owes the breed of trained public men 
who tlu-ough the centuries have built up her greatness and, in my opinion, 
nothing ought to be done to injiuo the noble work which the literary side still 
carries on. But in the course of time men have come to realise the interest 
and importance of science in the modem world and to comprehend that there 
arc faculties of the human mind which it is higWy important to develop, but 
wliich are comparatively little affected by a literaiy training. These faculties 
are best reached by the study of science. Thus the combination of the two 
sides, literary and scientific, provides a scheme of education which, in the 
present state of our knowledge, is the most, perfect that can be devised.” 

Post-graduate course in arts and science. 

I wish to state tho view that post-graduate study is being overdone in those blanches of 
science which tho student is unable to pursue after he ha.s taken his final qualification 
except in an expensive and well-equipped lahoratoiy. Tho situation in India in tlus 
respect is entirely different from the situation in Europe where there is, to put it -baldly, 
a market for scientists. The student who specialises in science — say physics or chcmistiy 
— at a European university, does so with the intention of adopting that science as liis 
profession ; and there arc many openings for cmplopnent m the colleges and technical 
schools which ahoxmd over tho Islands and in the Dominions, in tho many higher-grade 
schools in which science is taught, in tho various scientific departments of public life at 
Home and abroad, and in the largo industrial works which require in increasing numbers 
skilled chemists upon their staffs. In India it is only in a small minority of ca'es that tho 
qualification obtained can bo tumcei to direct professional advantage. The facilities 
offered by Calcutta for specialisation in physics and chemistry might profitably, I vcntnrd 
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to tWn]:, bo regarded m sufficing for tho province, nnd it might be left to Dacca to specialiso 
in tho.-e gvbjccis vrhich Calcutta omits. 

Arts and tcicncc — DtlaiU of counts. 

It 13 rightlj- tho aim that every graduate sludeat in art? should bo' able to speak and 
write the English language correctly, rather than that ho should have a minute acquaint- 
ance irith prcscribc-d text-books. But, in so far as lliis indicates an innovation upon 
estabEshcil practice it Is not supported by an indication of any measures vrhich are likely 
to secure the end dourod. Indeed, the contrary is the case. From page 37 it vrill be 
seen that, with a view to improving the intim.-icy of the iastruction, junior classes arc to be 
restricted to 40 studonte. This is, so for. good inasmuch as, if an adequate staff is appointed, 
it allows of more individual attention, particularly in the matter of class c.tcrciscs— 
composition, etc. But the restriction of the number of the boure of class work to six in 
the week hits at tho success of the whole echcrae and, even for this atloaunce, tho s-tag 
pToiKjscd seems to be numerically inadequate. It will be remembered that under the 
present sy-stem students .at the intennediate stage are still .schoolboys. In view of the 
determination (page 44) that ranch attention should l>e p,ud to conversation, and that 
the examination should inolndo a convem-alional test, it vrouJd not bo too much if the 
allowance were doubled. In the Cotton College, Gauhati, it is not found cxeessive to 
give tho intermediate students tight lectures and four tutorial Icj.-on,s In the week. Tho 
standard-s of this Dniversity in regard to lectures in English ought not to conform to the 
lecture standards of tho IVest More assistance Ls required for the doable reason that 
Btudents.are immature, and that they arc learning in a language wiiich is forcisn to them 
— an alien system of life and thought. 

I am in entire accord vrith the doubt expressed as to the propriety of affording asH=t- 
ance- to tol education through the agency of the new (Jnivcirity, but consider thaUt is, if 
not equally, at least sirmlarlv, germane to the propriety of instituting a department of 
Islamic studies. 

Arts and tcienoi— Methods of mstruclion and studtj. 

It is proposed that intermediate students should be taken in grouns of 40. degree 
students in groups of 20, and honour students in groups of 2. And this sab-divisira is 
radical to the scheme inasmuch as tho estimates of staff and accommodation are based 
upon it. The group classes are regarded as tutorial and, to permit of the grouping pro- 
po=ed, it is laid down that 20 houra of this so-called tutorial work should be regarded 
as a fair weekly allowance for a single instructor. IFhile such an allowance would not be 
inappropriate in a school I regard it as exc<Ksive in a college, particniarlv in view of the 
multifarious and onerous duties imposed upon the staff in connection with the social, 
disciplinary, and corporate life of the Dniversity. And the provision for this grouping or 
sub-di-ri-doa of clas^ is only brought within the iinancial laexrure of the scheme by 
entrusting the work in large part to underpaid, and, therefore, ineffectual, lecturers in the 
.Subordinate Edncational Service and to jninor assistants”. Further,’ Emitting the 
allowance of work which it is^proposed to expect of each instructor, it does not seem to 
me— I have worked out the computation with reference to the Enghsh staff— that the 
staff contemplated is even nninerically adequate to the work. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the grouping proposed should be departed from, at 
least in the degree and intermediate classes. 

Arts and science — Examinations. 

The exanunations are to be of a new type. And the fact that the existing examination^ 
leave room for improvement may be admitted. In the circumstances, it will probably no. 
be conadered captions to contrast the statement on page 43 to the effect that a high stand- 
ard of performance should be required of candidates with the .statement on page 45 that 
in the only examination in which numerical estimation is to be allowed a percentage of 
33 is to snffice for a pass. This is actually less than the aggregate percentage required^ 
for a pass in the examinations of the Calcutta Dniveisity. Thestandard will have to be 
kept low if students are to be attracted in enfficient numbers to jastiir the jacesux 
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of the scheme ; but this would seem to be an additional argument in favour of small 
beginnings. - ' ‘ 

Arts and science—Staff. 

The opening words of this chapter are important : — “ However favourable other con- 
ditions may be, the new University will not be a success unless it possesses a staff numeri- 
cally suflioient, higTiIy qualified, and well organised.” 

Under chapter VIII I have indicated the view that, assuming the enrolment antici- 
pated, the staff is not numerically suflScient for the organisation proposed. It will, further, 
not be possible to obtain at once more than a small fraction of the number of highly- 
qualified men estimated as necessary for the work without the most serious injustice to the 
private colleges throughout the province. 

Excluding from the reckoning the requirements of the Teachers’ College, the Women’s 
College, and the college for the well-to-do classes a staff of 123 professors and lecturers 
is estimated for. Of these, 22 are to be in the Imperial, 43 in the Provincial, and 24 in-the 
subordinate service, and 34 are to bo junior assistants on Es. 100 a month. I venture 
to question the propriety of including in the staff of a residential university a consider- 
able proportion of officers of ungazetted rank starting in the subordinate service on a pay 
of Es. 100 a month. While it is not necessary that all appointments should draw the same 
pay it does seem necessary that aU should at least start on a salary entitling an officer ’ 
to gazetted rank. It is difficult to see how the service of the Dacca University is to attract 
the right class of man, in competition with the executive and other services, on terms 
1 ke these. 

The number of junior assistants who will be required is stated as 34. I tend to the' 
view that the enlistment of the services of this class of ofiSoers cannot be erected in advance 
into a system. It is acknowledged that, until the University has created the supply, it 
■will be necessary to appoint officers on special terms to take their place. For such officers, 
an impermanent position and a pay of Es. 100 a month are available. Men suitably quali- 
fied 'uill not be forthcomiiig. Agaiti, conditions point to the necessity of a more humble 
start. 

Arts and science — Fees and scholarships. , 

With the opening of a now un versity, imposing a verj'' considerable burden on the 
ordinary tax-payers, the great multitude of whom are M'jbammadans, or belong to the 
backward classes, to whom the present facilities for educational advance have merely a 
nominal existence, I venture to suggest that it would be well to set the fees high for those 
who are in a position to pay high fees — admission to the Presidency College where the fees- 
are'Es. 12 a month is many times overapplied 'for — and to grant, for the present. 
at any rate, large concessions to those who bear the bmden of the charge. It may be said 
that collegiate education is open equally to the liigher and to the lower castes, to the 
Brahmin, the Baidya, and the Kayasth, and to the Jugi, the Eamasudra, and the hundred 
and one congregations of the depressed. The.door is open, it is true, but these people 
cannot enter in. They have not, as the higher castes have, prosperous representatives 
at the headquarters stations who arc willing to hold out to them a helping hand, to act 
as their guarffiahs, to take them into their homes, to give them a share of the family meals ; 

• and the hostels which are open to the friendless members of the higher castes are held by 
caste-prejudice against the entry of the backivard castes — those who stand most in need of 
them. . _ , 

A smajl concession to the urgent requirements of the majority is made in the present . 
scheme. But it is entirely inadequate — Es. 70 a month to serve the needs of a multitude- 

» . Besideniial system. 

It is estimated that 1,500 out of 2,060 students in the four main colleges will be in ' 
residence, and some such proportion is and is regarded as, of the utmost importance to tho 
success of the scheme as it has been designed. As already indicated I am of opinion that 
the provision is excessive, and that the residential system must come into being slowly 
by a process of development. There are forces of poverty and custom arid influence 
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in opposition ’«-hioli it T.iU be impossible to overcome otherwise than by slow and patient 
-effort In view of the implied esclusion of the backward classes from the general hostels 
the scheme shonld, I think, contemplate larger residential provision for them than the 
two per cent which is proposed. 

Dtsdpltnc. 

Generallv speaking, the disciplinary arrangements proposed seem admirable, but in 
• =ome respecfr ther appear to be unduly exacting — appropriate more to a school than to 
a cohere. The terminal register and report might be disjiensed with in the case of students 
beyond the intermediate standard and the visits register (item ,6) might be dispensed 
^vith altogethtff. _ . 

I am strongly on the side of the minority who considers that the power of expalnon . 
should be in the hands of the principal, rather than of the governing body. I further 
consider that considerable disciplinary x>owers should be entrusted to all ofScers having 
-the rank of professor, both with regard to their own classes and the classes under the junior 
members o£ their departmental staffs. 

Physical Iraining. 

The novel proposals in regard to iihysical training appear in the main to be well devised 
' to bring about an improvement in the health and physique of the student ctmimunity. 
But it may be questioned whether the system is not so highly organised on the basis of 
compulsion as to destroy its value as a moral and social inflnenee. The oiganisatiori seems 
altogether too elaborate, the discipline too formal, the tendency rather to discourage than 
to cncoarago self-reliance and seU-help. The system, for example, of weekly reports 
from the students on formal tickets lodge 1 in the college office, is not, I think, a happy 
thought ; it seems ill-adapted to a free residential system, and would bring in its train 
friction and insubordination. 

CoUige for icornsn. 

"The women's college might, srith advantage be dropped from the scheme. It can 
scarcely be urged that there is an actual demand to justify the establishment of a second 
■college for women in the province of^ Bengal, nor can I see that any conaderable 
advantage is likely to accrue to female students in consequence of the revised courses 
proposed. The novel course on domestic subjects is too various in its demands to be 
nsefnUy undertaken in the midst of i niversity studies and could not. I think, be 
properly dealt ■with by the staff proposed. 

. 1 

CoJhgiS for KiJl-io-do chtsis. 

The failure of the upper classes in Bengal to take their proper part In the educational 
system of the country is attributed by tiie committee to the absence of a residential 
university. On the basis of this attriburion they propose tlie establishment of a, college 
for the well-to-do classes as part of the new Universitv. 

The failore referred to is clearly referable only to" certain classes of the landed aristo- 
cracy and may be more easily attributed to more obvious causes than that assigned. 
far as the sons of successful p/rofe-ssiona! men are concerned no such complaint aris^- 
Tiie more wealthy and advanec-d amongst the zemindars and professional men will still, 
it may be anticipated, send their .sons to Ensland, and the doubt may be permitted if 
thcTcisin theresiduea .sufficient number, in thedivisionsfor-whichthecoliegeis sriOcl-My 
intended, to call for the opening of a college on their behalf. 

The institution of such a college as is proposed could only, I fhintr. be jusliac-d if B 
were provided entirely without charge upon the public revenues. It shonld be established 
. .md endowed by the claes whom it is primarily derigned to bene.fft. The scheme antic'-- 
p3fe= that no endcr-TTnent -will be rc-quired as the cost for colleriate s-rrvice will be met 
from fet-5. Tliis proceeds, however, on the ba-is of every s-mt of the 120 estimated for b*"mg 
taken npand paid for for tlie tnel'.c montliS of tiieyear. Further, to permit even of fr-jj 
balance of accounts, it has been nece.s.sary to propose an insufficient staff and to osu- 
•from the reckoning any share of the cost of the general services of the University. 
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Again, it is apparently admitted that a .supplj' of students of the landed classes duly 
qualified for university instruction is not likely to bo forthcoming- A special matricu- 
lation is to bo allowed — “ such entrance test as the governing body may tliink fit to 
impose”. Tlie implication is that the test would bo of a muoli less exacting character- 
tlion that insisted on in the case of the students of other colleges. And the college is to 
provide special cour-scs — courses outside the scope of university instruction — the standard 
of Ih-ing and of discipline is to bo pointedly dissimilar. Surely such an institution would 
be altogether out of accord -n-ith the Universitj' of which it is designed to bo a member. 
The indulgence shou-n to the students of this college, their somewhat pampered existence- 
in the midst of a hardworking community, the respect attached to their wavlth and here- 
ditary position, would react unfavourablv ufxm them and on the whole tone of university 
life. 

I proceed to a further point of criticism. In addition to the ordinarj’ courses instruc- 
tion is to bo provided in : — 

(1) The elements of law. , • 

(2) The elements of surveying. 

(3) The elements of estate management. 

I cannot find, however, that the staff proposed is adequate to the handling of these 
courses, and apprehend that the instruction given in (1 ) and (3) at least ivould be of little- 
value. The complexities of estate management are sufficient, if an education of any 
value is to bo imparted, to occupy a full course by themselves, and it is difficult to see 
how they can usefully bo taught by theorists in a loct\iro-room, away from the acres and 
offices and responsibilities of an estate. 

Lastly, a college such as that suggested should follow, not precede, a scliool. If the school i 
■were a success the college might come after it. Butto oijcn the college before the school, 
has prepared the way, and under the, conditions proscribed, in tlio scheme, would be 
to fail in the object sot and, probably in tho outcome to find that tho college was no 
more than a school, and ill-placed within tho confines of a universiti’. 

Islamic studies. 

On behalf ol Assam I would enter a caveat against the establisliment of a department 
of Islamic studies as part ol tlio now University. 

Tho special Islamic courses are intended to carry to their completion' tho studies - 
"of the Aladrassah — to follow upon a course of instruction difitoring both in aim and content 
from tho courses regarded as suitable for tho generality of tho people. The ordinary 
courses arc those of the I igh school — a secular institution which seeks to qualify pupils 
of all denominations for ordinary citizenship. TJie courses of tho Afadrnssah, on tho other 
hand, are sectarian and lead to tho direct social and religious service of Islam. 

For long tho conservatism of Jluliammadans has led them to establish and support. 
Madrassah, in preference to secular, schools. With the advance of education tho Madrassalis 
have naturally transcended their narrower functions and attracted a more general public.' 
The Imowlcdgo of Islamic languages, and of tho subjects taught in the Jfadrassah, has been 
bold in Buell bigb esteem that an attendance in tho first few classes has been regarded as- 
satisfying the requirements of an ordinary education. Tlio Jluha-wmadan community 
has so been diverted from tho general course of advance and has lagged behind whilst, 
other communities pressed forward. Even for those of the students who have entered 
the Madrassahs -with a view to complete tlio courses tho instruction has been unsuitable, 
clinging to an orthodoxy long out of date, and fastened in inclBciency by the exclusion of 
liberal influences. 

In these circumstances, attempts have been in force for some time to reform the ■ 
Jfadrassalis, to bond their courses to join -n-ith those of the l;igh schools, to bring infiuences- 
of compulsion to bear upon tho more conservative portion of the community by insistitig 
upon the study of English and the importation into the cuixioulmn of modern courses of 
instruotibn in such subjects ns arithmetic and geography. As a result, courses have- 
been proposed which are hea-vily ovenveiglied in tho attempt to make a single system, 
answer the demands of divergent-purposes. 
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T turn noiv to consider the fnijjgcstcd courfc.i of instruction. 

As tlic Kor.in is to be t.-iuplit in the first tuo classes it may bo assumed that the conrso 

is self-contained that it l)Ci'ins from the becinnin^, retniiring no previous - instruction 

in a school. The period of the junior course covers the first sis years of school life, and 
in that lime a pupil has to learn three lanmiagcs, in addition to his onn vcmnciilar. With 
this may he coinp.srcd the curriculum of a lower primary school, which covers a five, 
nominnllv a four-year’s course, during which it i.s found difiicult to instil into tlio pupils 
an eleraenhiry knowledge of a single vernacular. The junior course is further to be 
cumbered by an additional year’s instmetion in genera! subjects for those who wish to 
pass on to a high school. The junior Mndrassah will, therefore, handicap its pu))ils hy . 
imposing upon them a heavier task of le.ariiing and giving their competitors a year’s 
start ahead of them. 

At the end of the junior course pupils will Itavc the option of going on to a high school 
■or of remaining in the Mndrassah for four years with a view to qualifying for matriculation 
in the department of Islamic studies. It is of the essence of the scheme that those who 
complete the full Madrassh course should he ns well qualified in English ns the ordinary 
pupil who passes his matriculation from a high school. But in the scheme proposed the 
full (’ay’s instruction in and through the medium of English which obtains in the upper 
classes of a high .school is replnccvl by less than a Imlt-dny in the JIadras.?ah scheme (page 
■07). Nor, I think, can the allowance for English n.sa compuhory subjeetbe wisely increased : 
the first aim. of the iradrass.vh mnst,‘aftcr all, remain the training of Maulvisand religious 
men and the first requisite the Imowlcdgc not of English, but of the Islamic law and 
culture. _ _ . 

It has been urged that an attempt of this land is necessary in order to attract to edu- 
cation the more orthodo.v portion of the community, Tlus miiy bo doubted and it may 
he apprehended that, while conciliation on the lines proposed would probably bo imme- 
diately popular, its effect in the long run would be to retard the course of Muhammadan^, 
progress. I suggest that it would bo bettor to face the situation, to restrict the Madrassabs 
in number, confining them as far as possible to tlic education of those to whom an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Islamic languages and religious culture is essential, and converting 
the remainder by gradual process into ordinary schools — schools primarily for Mnham- 
madans, staffed by Muhammadans under Muhammadan management, offering special 
facilities to Muhammadan pupils by reason of subscriptions from the community, and 
differing only from the ordinary high school in affording some preparation in the earlier 
stages for the studv- of an Islamic language or languages in the last four years of the school 
course. The improvement of JIadrassahs might then he undertaken without embarrass- 
ment. Such a policy would, I believe, lend to bring Muliammadans more rapidly 
into the general current of advance and would, at the same time, permit of due concentra- 
tion on the improvement of Madrassali instractioa proper. The scheme now under con- 
sideration would have the effect of diverting the Muhammadan youth from the same 
path as the Hindu, of imposing upon him a heavier burden, of taking tlie education of 
a large number away from the benefit of the general funds devoted to the interests of 
secular education, and of modifjfng the thoroughness of the Islamic course ns a profession- 
al training by the importation of elements irrelevant' to its purposes. 

I have urged the general case at some length as it is of immediate importance to Assam . 

If Eastern Bengal reforms its Madrassahs, -nfth a -view to the proposed course of Islamic 
studies, Sylhet will wish to follow suit. 

Engincerhtg. 

There is not room for a civil engineering college at Dacca as well as in Calcutta and, 
on the considerations so fully and fairly stated in the report, the balance of utility would 
seem to indicate the retention of the college in Calcutta. This is not, however, a point 
on-which I should venture an opinion — although Assam is practically interest^ in the 
question — were it not that Colonel Atkinson and Air. Dawson in their recent report have 
definitely stated the recommendation that civil, inechanieal, and electrical engineering, 
and industrial chemistry might appropriatelybe taught in a single well-equipped insti- 
tution which should he situated on the outskhrts of Calcutta. As I shall proceM to aigne. 
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the number of students who will take up the civil engineering courses is likely to be 
very small indeed and, having regard to the criticismB which have been levelled against 
the Indian engineer, it would seem much better for him to obtain his training in the 
atmosphere of a largo technical institution, working in a groat industrial and engineering 
centre, than in the more academic atmosphere of the now Univeraty. 

An education up to the matriculation standard was held by the reporters referred to 
in the preceding paragraph as a sufficient general q^ualification for admission to the courses 
of the institute. But for admission to the Engineering College at Dacca the intermediate 
qualification in science is to be the preliminary. This is of very considerable importance, 
as with the high fees, the length of*the course (theoretical and practical), and the very 
speculative prospects — it is admitted that there is little present demond for the Indian 
college-trained engineer — the conditions are already somewhat discouraging. Assum- 
ing that a student enters at 19, after passing his intermediate examination, he will not be 
able to secure a degree until he is 23 ; therciifter ho will bo expected, to take unremuneiat- 
ive, or at the best very poorly remunerated, work for a period of tliree years’ practical 
training, and it is only after passing another test at the end of tliis three years at the age 
of 26 that he will be held as eligible for a guaranteed appointment in the Publio Works 
Department. 

In a country in which the social system imposes heavy responsibilities upon its youth, 
in the admitted poverty of the demand for college-trained engineers, and in the presence 
of the ascertained and reasonably adequate prospects of study in the overseer depart- 
ment it is improbable that, if the present courses are adhered to, Dacca will fare any 
better in its new venture than the o.visting college at Sibpur. 

Medicine. 

The proposal to institute a special course in Dacca which would cover the first two 
years of the Calcutta medical curriculum is attractive and should prove popular. I 
would venture the suggestion, however, that the course might be so arranged ns to allow a 
student at the end of the first year of study to declare for the medical, or for the purely 
scientific, side. 

As Calcutta will still have to provide fully for the final years of the medical course there 
•does not seem to be much to be gained by offering in Dacca, which is in an obviously less 
favoiu'.able position in this regard, tlie two years of professional study leading up to the 
. first M. B. examination. And the abandonment of this part of the scheme would result 
in a very considerable saving of cost. 

Law. 

I find myself in general concurrenco with the views expressed by Jlr. Mahomed Ali 
in bis supplementary minute under the heading " Legal studies ” and am of opinion that 
if the law college is to be retained in Dacca, law should be one of the faculties of the 
now University, 

Teaching. 

I am entirely in favour of the restriction of tlie ordinary courses of study in teaching 
to a single year. Tlie two years’ course is likely, until, at any rate education has much 
advanced, to commend itself to few or none. Jt would, in my view,_ be more to the point 
if ample facilities were offered for short courses of specialised traming, e.g., nature study 
or manual work, with, or without a university qnalification or diploma. The energies 
of the staff might, so, be much more usefully occupied. An advanced theoretical quali- 
fication might be given as the outcome of private study. 

Adminisiration of the University. 

On the scheme, as stated, the Director of Publio Instruction, Assam, should be an 
■tx-ofjicio member of convocation. - • 

• I am entirely in favour of the reservation of a number of seats for Muhammadan 
graduates,- botli on council and on convocation. The reservations proposed do not appear 
to be excessive. ■ - ■ ' . 
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■will be necessary for the maintenance of a healthy atmosphere in Muhammadan 
hostels. Superintendents of • Muhammadan hostels rrho hare to come in 
close contact rrith students should be men of first-rate ability and character, 
capable of entering into the feelings and sympathising rrith the aims and aspir- 
ations of those committed to their charge. Tie residential system will not be a 
success without an adequate provision of iluhammadan professors and lecturers 
from amongst whom superintendents of Muhammadan hostels will have to be 
selected. 

(c) The cost of living in hostels should not be prohibitive^ Else the residential system 

is bound to act prejudicially on the Moslem community, which is proverbially 
poor. 

(d) It is also necessary that an adequate andsnfficient number of seats in colleges, other 

■ than the Muhanunadan College should be fixed for Muhammadans. A single 
college win not'be snfiScient to satisfy the requirements of a vast community. 
The number of youths who will seek admission to the University is bound to 
increase as time goes on and, unless provision is made from the beginning to 
oblige every college to admit a fixed minimnm number of Mussalmans until 
sncb time wben more suitable arrangements would be found to be necessary, 
Moslem stndents will be liable to hardships sncb as they feel at present when 
trying to seek admission into the Dacca College. 

(e) The number and amount of scholarships, as recommended by the Dacca University 

Committee for Muhammadans, is quite insufficient. They should be increased 
Encouragement should be offered to 3Inhammadan stndeat3_ for post-graduate 
and professional studies. 

(/) Urdu should be adopted as a compnlsoiy subject of study, alternative to Sanskrit, 
Arabic, or Persian. The knowledge of Persian bow imparted in hi^ schools is 
practically of no value to the student beyond its use in passing the loatrio- 
ulation examination. Urdu, on the other hand, will be useful to him in his in- 
tercourse with the members of his co mmuni ty in other parts . of India. It is 
more easily learnt and can be mastered and a knowledge of it is considered in 
the community as a social accompaniment. Urdu should also be recognised as a 
second language as it will form a connecting link between the school and the 
Madrassah course. 

{g) Bengali should not form part of the Universify cuiricnlnm beyond the rnatxic- 
ulation. Its scope is so limi ted that it can thoroughly he mastered before 
students enter on a collegiate education. 3IoTc-over, books such as Rajendia Math 
Yidyabhushan's Sn'ianfo should not be included in text books as they are fall of 
Sanskrit quotations and written in Sanskritised Bengali which Muhammadan 
boys reading Arabic or Persian can neither understand nor appreciate. 

Ajiart from the suggestions madfSabove, which concern &peciallv the interests of 
the community, the following, are the subjects in which the Mnsahnans are in- 
terested equally with other communitic-s in East Bengal : — 

. (o) First, as regards the jurisdiction of the University. Public opinion in Eastern 
TJcngal is opposed to the idea of confining the University to Dacca pjrojor. 
It is held that its benefit should he shared by all alike, and not by only those 
f,rhfl can aflord to proceed to Dacca for study. To aim at an ideal state of 

p)erfection for its own sake is to sacrifice the larger interests of the Eastern pro- 
vince for whos.? benefit the University was intended. The psovh of Eastern 
Bengal do not like the colleges ontsidcDacca to be kept under the care of tic 
Colratta University. In these circnmstances, it would be desirable that, either 
similar univerrities should be started at Chittasonc and Bajshahi for the 
benefit of the other two divisions, or the colleges outside Dacca should be 
affilated to the University at Dacca. The former mav not bo possible in 
the immediate future owing to financial cons,iderations, but the Iatt« is within 
the bounds of pC’Ssibnity. But, if it should be held that either of these two 
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alternative courses is not possible, it is earnestly hoped that the Commis- 
sion would devise a suitable means by which the colleges in East Bengal out- 
side Dacca can be brought together. 

(6) The question of admission ^o the Dacca University requires special attention. 
It is beheved that the present standard of the Calcutta matriculation examin- 
ation is not high enough to enable students to follow the courses of instruction 
of the Dacea University. It iSj^ therefore, desirable to institute a suitable 
course followed by special examinations, conducted by the Dacca University 
or by a board in which the Dacca Universitj- is well represented.' 

(cj As regards the courses of study and examinations in law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing the University should be self-contained. 

In conclusion, it is strongly hoped that, in order to make the University a really useful 
organisation from the beginning, the scheme, as recommended by the Dacca University 
Committee, with the necessary modifications suggested above woidd be given effect to at 
once. Rupees 11,25,000, the capital cost of the latest scheme thought over by Government, 
would bo quite inadequate to introduce the chief features of the scheme, for the execution 
of which, it may be noted here, Rs. 67,12,000 were originally sanctioned. It is, therefore, 
strongly hoped that the Commission would see- their way to recommend to Government 
the nece;Kity of the establishment of the University on as broad a basis .as possible. 


Note. 


In continuation of the note we had the honour to submit to the Commission and 
the discussion which followed thereon as regards Muhammadan interests in the Dacca 
University, in case a uni-college system should be adopted in preference to the one 
.as proposed by the Dacca University Committee, we suggest tho following: — 

(a) There should bo a residential school for Muhammadans preparing students 

for tho University. It will form a feeder to the Muhammadan " hostel " 
(a term used with reference to the uni-coUego system) in tho same way 
ns tho Aligarh Collegiate School is to tho JI. A.-O. College. This school 
may ho housed in the new Secretariat building. The boarding-house 
connected therewith should be built closo by. Tlio pyesent stables may 
be utilised for this purpose as one of tlio bouses of this school. 

(b) The old Secretariat building should be entirely reserved for tho Muhaminadan 

“ hostel But, if it should be found necessary to use a portion of it for 
laboratory and other university purposes, we suggest that a new build- 
ing should be constructed to satisfy the needs of the Jfuharamad.an 
“ hostel ”, preferably in fhc same compound, providing nccommodafiou 
equivalent to the space utilised by the University for its own purpose. 

Ufe are strongly of opinion that the hostel charges, cxcludinc^ those for messing, 
should not exceed Rs. 2-S-O a month per student. IVc also tninlc that ftirnifuro 
should bo provided in the dining room, common room, and tho tutorial class-room, 
and also in students’ rooms by the Government or the University. 


(c) Family quarters for the residence of tutors should bo provided in close vieinit.v 

to the hostels. 

(d) As the residential sy.sfcm will be a new departure from tho present sv-ctem 

of university cducaficn wc think it- very essential that hostels .should be 
put in charge of persons who understand residential life and we, there, 
fore, suggest that the warden of the ” hostel " and its senior tutors should 
bo Englishmen who h.ave been house-m.astcrs of first-elnss English public 
schools. M'c further think that the “ hostels” should be divided into 
smnll-house.s, and each of these housM should be under a tutor belonging 
to tlie s"nior st.rff of the Univ.-’r.rity and an .is-sistanl tutor belonging to 
the junior staff, and, heneo, there should bo three other tutors an.d five 
assistant tuteirs to st,arl with who should all be includ'’d in the ie.aciung 
staff of tbe University. Tho tutors and assistant inters will hold tuton.ol 
classes also. 

(f) .\s regards the t-rachieg staff of the T?lamlc faculty wc.ccr.firm the rcrom- 
luer.daiions of the D.'.cc.a Univorsitv Committee. 

n 2 
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Students v.Iio pass the Isintnic studies should be given desrees in the arts facuitv. 
As these* studonts receive n souruler training in Arabic than tho-e v,ho studv for 
honours in Arabic in the arts course, Kneli'h being common to ijoth sets of students, 
VO are of opinion tiint tiin-o v.lio pacs ffie fslanjic studies should be given an nddi- 
tionnl degree, suc-li ns 15. I., so ns to dintincuish sbem from iiic other dats. I^ov.-cver^ 
veo Jeavc this matter for the fufiire governing Ivdies to consider. 

(/) Unlu siiculd bo reeognis-od ns n second langurig-e, rdtemativc to I’ersian and 
Arabic. 

(g) The matriculation and special matriculation {TIadras=ali> should be controlh;*! 
edtber by tbo I'liivcrsity or by a board in vbicli tbe Tiniversity should 
be veil represented or t»y any oilier special Iviard vhieli may comm.and 
the, confidence of the University, the Government, and the public. 

(/i) It is difncult to succesf tbe detailed representation of Mubammadfin; in the 
supreme governing bo>,ly of the University, isnorant as ve are of its 
details. But ve ar.e slronely of ojdnicn that efussalmans .should, utuIet 
no circumslanee.s, he left in n minority, their minimum mirnber o: s-rats 
being nlvays secured either by election or by election .and nomination. 
Tiie fsamo principle should apply to the council and the. appointment board. 
TVe hold that vitliout some such provision (he University ss-ill not he the 
fulfilment of the promise mad-e to the Jfuhammridnns of Eastern B-engaT 
hv Lord Hardinge. 

(i) In tile interests of efiieiency it is desirrihle that the University should confine 
its attention to tbe courses of study above tiie intermediate standard. 
The intermediate te.aching should be transferred to high scheols. Certain 
readjustments in the present in.stifutions vill then bo ncces=.ary, ire 
suggest the folioving : — ^ 

(1) .All the existing Government and a fev aided high schools should 

he ashed to open the first and second year intermediate classes. 
Since this may entail a burden on the management of those schools 
the lover classes of the school department should be tahen nvay to 
separate middle schools. 

(2) Tile second-grade colleges should be required to add the upper four 

classes of the matriculation. 

The result of these adjustments vould be that belov the university 
- stage there vill be a vell-defined body of institutions, all going by the 
name of high schools, vhicli will provide teaching from class "Up {jj.j 
matriculation to the final intermediate standard. These high schools 
vill follov courses of study either prescribed or approved by the 
University, and vill act as feeders to th-e “ hostels ” of the University. 

If this plan be adopted our recommendations os regards Muhammadan schools 
are: — 

Firstly— Tno' proposed residential school at Dacca should teach up to the inter, 
mediate standard. 

Secondly. — The intermediate classes should be opened at all the senior Jladrassabs 
and the Sloslem school at Dacci. 


Ebv.^j.v MouATiircD Az.vm, Klian Bahadur. 

Sahtd Am.tD Uassax. Khan Bahadur. 

?I. I.IrsnAhnAm. Hckk. 

Sven Auntm Lattf, Khan Bahadur. 

Act XAsr. W.tniXD, .Tbams-uI-UTama. 

K, 31. Xuscr, Kavae, Khan Bahadur. 

.Steo KAr.-AB.ii.r CmiroHrav, A'avab. Khan Bahadur. 
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If the above inptitutions are granted Dacca can veil afford to bo under the existing 
Calcutta University for a decade or more. V, after some years, it still bo deoincd desirable 
to start a university at Dacca tbe task will then become so much the easier. 

TVe may also suggest that easy means of commimication between Calculi, a and Dacca, 
shoi-tcning the distance between the two places, -nill considerably do awaj- with the 
immediate necessity of a university at Dacca. 

In conclusion, we submit that the University Commission will not be misled into thinking 
that any sort of university will satisfy the people ol East Bengal. They arc looking, 
fcrward'for the rapid expansion of good education at a reasonable cost, and based on the 
most modem system obtaining in civilksed countries. Tlie learned members of the 
Urdversity Commission will cam the blessings and the gratitude of the people it they 
help them in realising this ideal. 


Asanda Chandra CiiAKRAVAExr. 
Eajasi Kajcta GurxA. 

K.-IC Kag. 

Srish CiiA:;DR.t Chattrejre. 
ISAN CnA?.-DRA Dctt. 

Jnantja Kisor Bor. 

KxjjrGD Bondug Mukerji. 

T. P. ilADiin:. ‘ 

jAlitm KaKTA CnAKRABAT.Ti*. 

Rasik Chandra CnAKEAHARTr. 

XaRENDRA NaRATAK CHOUOHERr- 

Gaoan Chandra Ghosh. 

Sabat Chandra CnAKEABrErr. 
Rimon ^foHAN Ghosh. 

• H. K. Saha. 

Rasia Kanta Dhtta. 

RaJANT KtnitAP. CHAKEABUETi'- 

X. 31. A. Xag. 

R. CoiIAR Basak. 

HaEENDRA Ch. CHAKSABCBTr. ■ 
Kahini Kuhae Sen. 

P. P. Chahin. 

SIanobanjan Baneejee, 

AdITXA CHANDEA GANGUm- 
Eaeit Chandea Rat. 

Peatap Chandea Chanda. 

Abani Coomee Ghosh, 

XaL ifOHAN ChAKEABEETT. 

A. C. Topadeb. 

31. G. Chouduet. 

Ananda Cb. Xancc 
Upendea Kuxiae Chanda 
3Iodhe Sedan CEAtrDHCEj. 
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T. S. Mia. 

Pbobhat Chandra Bose. 

S. 3Sr. Dey. 

Paeesh Nath Baneeji. 
Bhabhtosh Sen. 

EoHiHr Kdmae Be[attachaejea, 
Kali IChsiae Saha. 

M. M. Das. 

Setanath De. > 

Eaj Khmae Chakrabhety. 
Kshetea Mohan Saha. 

Nibaean Ch. Chowdhhey. ' 

Pyaei JMohan Khndh. 

Sasi Mohan Das. 

Hem Chandra Bash. 

- Saeat Khmae Chakbabhety. 
Ananta Ch. Das. 

Nagbndba Khmae Chakbabhety. 
Bohini O. Jadapatei. 

Debendea Khmae SenMShpta. 
Basanta Khmae Chakbabhety. 
WoMESH Ch. Dhtt. 

Ananda Khmae Boy. ’ 

Benaya Khmae MuEKBjEE. 
Kamakhya Chaean Mitea. '■ 

Nabin Chandra Kae. 

Himanshh Khmae Adhikaei. 
Hemendea Khmae Deb. 

Peobhodb Chandra Bhattaceaeya. 
Akshay Khmae Chakbavabty. 
Ganesh Chandra Bai. 

Mohendea Khmae Chomdhhey. 
Jamini Nath Bhattachaeya. 

Bimad Chandra Mozhmdae. 

Haeidas Bhattachaejee. 

Sheendra Nath Chatteejeb. 
Naeendba Nath Chakbavabty. 
JooANDEA Nath Ghha Thak,hea. 
Jasodaiml Banik. 

M. C. Das. 

KA-MINI MOHA.N BANEBraE. 
JOGENDEA Nath Sen. 

Eamesh Chandea Sen. 

Imiat Khmae Dhtta. 

Dakshina B. Kae. 
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Keishxa Scitdae BHAtnilE. 
aiAHEyPHA C. Pai» . 

LAKsron Kaitta Dctta. 

K. K. .Ghosh. - ' 

Bieen'dea Chan'dea Saekab. 
Satis Chaatjea CKAKEABiiErr. 
AsHADA CHABAX GAlrGI7I.Y. 
TJpBSDEA 3I0HAH Xeogi. 

DCEGA KrSIAE illTIEB. 

A. K- Bor. ' . 

PBOrCIIA Chasdea Ghbta. 

Satish Chasbea De 
Mahmatha 2s ath Gahgitlt. 

"b. 2s. Bor. 

Kshhis Chasdba Bhattacbaeta. 
Detesdba Kxaiab Beahjiachaet* 
Kastesh Cbahdba Sest Ghpxa. 
Kasioda Pbasad Haetea. 
Jaukdea 22ath Bhaitachaeta. 
Astcexa Batas Geha. 

PcEHA ChaivDea Box. 

3 fAHBXDBA KXIIAE DaS. 

Kamaia KAsta Dhtt. 

Bol-u Chahd Basis. 

Sajasi Kchae Box. 

Digesbea Chasdea Hazea. 

Bibhe Chaeas Geha. 

Eaj iloHAS See. 

Avastt Kasta Dttxa. 
jA3nsi-2sATH Biswas. 

Bevati 3I0HAS Dctta. 

Satict Chashea Goswaxi. 

Sesi 3I0BAS Box. , 

Seikasdas Shahsx. 

ScBAE Ch. Saha. 

SoSATAS CHAKEAVAETX. 

Kciiab Lodh. 

Dpe-vdea Kciiap, Box. 

HejIASTA KCHAE CHAKEAVAETX. 
XAinn Rasi.as Gho-se. 
nA.EEXTlEA KOIAE C'HAKEAVAETX. 
tTjeesh Chasdea Dctta. 

Dis,i 2s Am De. 


Dacca : 

DcUtd iU SOiTi -DfcrirAtr, WJ7 
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Dacca, Eesidents of. 


■\Ye consider that the needs and desires of the Moslems mentioned by the Hon’ble 
Rawab Syed Rawahal^^ are exhaustive in essential points. 

We strongly maintain that English should be the medium of instruction in the top 
■classes of English schools and in colleges in Bengal, as at present. 

Whether the Dacca University be established on a uni-college basis or not it must be 
a university of the teaching and residential type, and there must he provision for tutorial 
classes and religious instruction and for a residential secondary school for Moslems at- 
* taohed to it. . 

We are in favour of introducing Urdu as an additional language alternative to Persian 
-and -Arabic for those students u hose mother tongue is Bengali. 

We desire that the Muhammadan members of the senate should be elected by a separate 
■electorate consisting of qualified Muhammadans. 

If the pa3’ and prospects of the Education Department are improved and made as 
-attractive as those of the provincial executive service, qualified Muhammadans will 
siirelj’ be forthcoming. 

On no account should Bengali be a compulsor3' independent subject in the University 
curriculum above the matriculation. It should be included in the Sanskrit course where 
it can be scientificaU3' studied. The Universit3' course in Bengali will necessarily be one 
of sanskritised Bengali and its scientific study will be coloured b3' that of Sanskrit. If 
■this Bengali be made a compulsory subject or medium of university instruction Muham- 
madan education will receive a serious se't-baok. 

The final examination of the Jfadrassahs should be conducted by the University. This, 
no doubt, presupposes the creation of a board of Islamic studies under an Islamic faoult3'. 

K. Md. YnstTFF RawabKhan Bahadur. ■ 

K. M. Azasi, Khan Bahadur. 

Abtj Rasr W.aheed, Shams-ul-Ulama. 

MoaAMSIAD Ikpax. 

Abdui, -Azi/.. 

Razikuddin -Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, 

..■Aij.udde>' Ahmed, Khan Bahadur. 

Golam Sattab. 


Das, Eai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

1(1) I am in favour of the establishment at Dacca of a new t3q)e of uni-versity differing 
from that of the existing Indian rmiversities. But 1 think the success of the 
University will largely depend on the staff proidded, which should be as was 
recommended in the opening lines of chapter X of the report of the Dacca 
University Committee, namel3-,“ a staff numerically sufficient, highly-qualified, and 
weU-organised.’ A few teachers of the kind already mentioned in m3- answer to 
question (1) are required. (Tide page 56 of the report of the Dacca University 
C^inmittee.) 

* AdminislTation of the. UmversUy. 

My remarks imder this head are based on the printed report of the committee and 
• much of them ma3- be out of date in the event of the original scheme being 
subseq,uentl3' modified. The scheme of administration excludes junior and 
assistant professors from the convocation. A fair proportion of the latter ought 
to be in the convocation ; otherwise, the present complaint arising out of the 
non-representation of man3' of the teachers in affiliated colleges on the senate 
and boards of studies ■will not be remedied. For the harmonious wormng and 
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success of the new University, it is necessary that both Indian Educational 
Service and Provincial Educational Service ofScers should be represented on 
the convocation- One should not be excluded simply because one belongs to 
the Provincial Educational Service or is styled an assistant professor ” on 
account of the conditions of service. The status of officers in the Prorin;ial 
Educational Service will be lower in the University than in other places if 
the classification of the teaching staff, as recommended in the report, is 
stiictlv adhered to. The senior professors will generally be in the Indian 
Educational Service and. under such circumstances, the assistant professor on 
junior professor in a subject will never have the chance of attaining the rant 
of professor in spite of experience, length of service, and good work ; nor wilL 
he ever be eligible for a seat in the l onvocation His very designation of 
“ junior profe^r ” will lower him in the estimation of the students and the- 
public. 

; Junior assislanl3. 

The appointment of these officers may lead to fregnent change of staff. 

Dulies of officers. 

The work expected from each teacher is much too heavy. Twelve to fourteen lectures- 
or twenty hours’ tutorial instruction, junior classes being included under the 
latter categoiyj in addition to the setting and correction of essays, papers and 
other exercises, college and xmiversity woA to be perfonn^ outside the- 
lecture-theatre and the class-room, as laid dovm in paragraph 2, Chapter X 
(page 49) of the Dacca University report, will keep a man fully engaged from 
morning till evening and far into the night, will allow him Iktle or no time 
for his own recreation or private study and will soon reduce him to amechaniMl 
automaton. I suppose most of the “routine” work win .fall on the junior 
officers who may have to drudge ?J1 day long. Lecture-work for no teacher in 
a college ought to be more than 10 or 12 hours in the week (for a teacher of a 
scientifio subject not more than six) the senior officers doing more_ of senior and 
Iks of junior work and conversely the junior officers doing more of junior and Iks 
of senior work. The junior classes are necessarily large and a lecture Jo 
such classes involves more strain though they may require les preparation 
at home. Eemembering that junior officers in the college are men without 
much teaching experience, I do not think it right to saddle them with heavy 
lecture work from the commencement. Essays or exercises are impossible 
with junior classes, whose progress in studis can only be tested by periodical 
examinations — two in course of fbe year. It should'be the aim of' the senior 
teachers to train their juniors (induding demonstrators in laboratories), t'’ 
encourage in them habits of study and to foster in them a spirit of research, to 
look upon them as colleagues and not as mere subordinates whose duty is merely 
to carry out orders. Some portion of the senior wprk should be niven to junior 
officers to enable them to remain in touch with advanced portions of their 
subjects and to qualify them for higher posts when the seniors go on leave or 
retire. 

(ii) Not in the near future; the scheme of the Dacca University should be" given a 
fair trial before universities of the same type are established at other places. 
Afterwards the experiment may be tried at Eaishahi ; and perhaps at Berhampore. 


Da-s, Dh. Kedaekath. 

(ii) Jlore universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or cm other Imes, sbonld be 
established in the following centres of the Bengal Eredd mcr :—ICdnapore, 
Burdwan, Berh-ampore, Bogra, .and Darjcelinn. 
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Das, Saeadaprasanna. 

( _ 

(i) The Dacca 'Qniversity scheme should he dropped altogether as unsuitable for 

Indian requirements {vide remarks below). - 

(ii) New residential universities may be gradually established' with advantage ia 

accordance witli the scheme outlined below'. 

A scHEsiE OP kesidentiai. univebsities adapted to Indian eequikeuents. 

Why the present system is unsuitable. 

The object of university education should be the training not only of the intellectuar 
faculties, but of all the higher faculties and the finer emotions of man. The great defect 
of the existing system of university education in India is that moral and religious m- 
struclion is completely neglected and that the system does not foster the Indian ideal of 
plain living and high thinking, nor is it particularly calculated to develop a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and of social service. The Indian universities are only imperfect imitations of 
European universities. Even if they were remodelled, as teaching and residmtial uni- 
versities, on the hues of the most advanced and up-to-date 'Western univeraties, they 
would still be unsuitable for India. An ideal Indian university should embody all that 
is best in a Western imiversity, but it should be essentially an Eastern institution, built 
up on a truly Indian foundation, assimilating in its structure all the Wealth of western 
culture — Western science and 'Western art. The great teaching of Indian sages is 
religion first and everything else aflertcards. An Indian educational institution should, 
therefore, be essentially a rehgiotis institution — a real temple of learning, where education 
will he imparted not merely with the object of earning money, not only with a view to 
turn out patriotic and loyal citizens, not even for mere advancement of learning, but- 
for the harmonious development of all the faculties and emotions of the higher man. for 
ministering to the needs of the body, the mind, and the soul, inculcating, at the same- 
. time, the supremacy of the mind over the body and of the soul over everything else. 

Though Indian universities are based on IVestern models there is very httle of that 
corporate spirit in tliem which characterises their prototypes in the W est. On the other 
hand, the existing system of university education in India has brought in its train a wave 
of materialism and a hankering after money-making. Plain living is fast giving way to a- 
costlier mode of life in imitation of the West. The old ideal of student life — Brahmacharya, 
the life of-purity and simplicity, is discarded now. Palatial hostel buildings are provided 
. by Government or the University for the residence of students. Some of them spend, 
E's. 50 or more per month and get accustomed to a standard of comfort which was un- 
known to their parents. The worst of it is that many of them after taking the university 
degree find it difficult to earn as much as they were accustomed to sperid as a student, 
for example, as a boarder of the Hardinge Hostel in Calcutta. No wonder if some of them 
become imbued witli a spirit of discontent. The evils of a materialistic system 
of education are accentuated in India by the fact that there is no adequate develop- 
ment in this country of commerce and industiy, which, in Europe, provide a field of 
work for a largo proportion of the population. 

The remedy must be sought in more than one direction. In the first place, it is essen- 
tial that the present system of university education should be reorganised and foundedi 
on a reh'gious basis. Secondly, the University should provide for training in commerce 
and technology. 

Model residential schools. 

. Before any residential university of the proposed new type ean be brought into 
ence it is essential that a number of model residential schools, one in each district, should 
be established, thus lajung a broad and solid foundation on which the superstructure 
will be gradually evolved. 

Site. 

The site should be at some distance from a town, and suitable from a sanitary stand- 
point. It should be extensive enough to provide playing-fields and gardens, as well as 
residences for all teachers and students. 
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Strength. 

Tlicre shoultl be about 200 Eludcots and 10 tcacbcrs in each Echool. 

ItcAidenee. 

All leacliers and students sliould reside in the school. Teachers should bo provided 
-avilh family quarters. There should he 8 hostel building.?, each accommodating 25 
.-students. Each hostel will be under a sui>erintendcnt, who mu-st be a teacher of the 
.school. 

Qualilicntions o/ itachtn. 

The most important thing is the careful selection of teachers. They should not only 
be able to command respect irom their pupils by their a bili ty as teachers, hut they must be 
men of liigh character, men who will choose to be teachers in a missionary spirit, and 
who will be fitted by their character and self-sacrifice to influence the h'ves of their pupils 
■and to give them a religious training. They should set e.ramples of plain living and 
hiMi thinking. They will have to mix freely with the Iwys on equal terms and share in 
their joys and sorrows. Tlioy will treat the boys as members of their own family and 
ilove them as their own children or younger brothers. They will advise and guide them 
not only in regard to their studies but in regard to every detail of their life. The great 
-difficulty in the beginning will bo in the matter of getting the right sort of teachers. 
For some years this difficulty will have to be faced ; but, later on, students trained in the 
.new schools and the now University will be available for appointment as teachers. 

Jlcligious training. 

(n) At school . — Two hoursa week may be set apart for imparting religions instruction ■ 
.in tlie school. Separate arrangements must be made for Hindus and Muhammadans. 
Teachers may read and explain some books on religious subjects daring these hours. 
Boys must be encouraged to read vernacular books on religious subjects and lives of the 
great religious teachers of India {e.g.,in the case of Hindu boys, Sankaracharya, Buddha, 
•Shri Gourahga, Guru 2Canak, .Shri Bam Krishna Baramhansa, etc.) and of other great 
men of India — great in the moral and spiritual sense. Hindu boys should be trained at 
school during the special hours in the recital of slolras {hymns) in the ancient fashion. 
In a communal school the work of the day should begin after a short prayer or recital 
of a hymn by' the students of each cIa.S3. 

(6) In the hostel . — The religious training, however, must be given mainly in hostels. 

scheme of religious training for Hindu boys is roughly outlined here. It is neces.sary 
to pointout at the outset that the religion of a Hindu does not consist merely in the saying 
nf daily prayers or in silent meditation or in the performance of rituals or worship of God, 
but in being true to the Dharma, i.e., duty in the highest sense — duty conceiv^ as the 
es.sence of religion, namely, duty to the Creator, to one’s higlier self, to the members of 
tho family, to the servants, to the neighbours, to the fellow countrjTnen, to the King and 
the Empire, in short, to every man and to every living being. 

In each of the hostels attached to a school there should be a large room reserved as a 
yirayer-hall or temple of worsliip. In tliis hall a picture of the Goddess of Learning {Saras- 
tcati) should be installed in a prominent place and there should be pictures of other Gods 
.and Goddesses. Photographs or pictures of saints and other religious men and various 
mottos of religions significance should be exhibited on all sides. Every bov shall say his 
daily prayer or recite a hymn morning and evening in tins hall. There wiU also be vnjahs 
on epecial occasions. Devotional music and songs should be encouraged, but only during 
a specified interval of time in the evening, 

:ne' superintendent of a hostel must make it a jramt to stimulate a spirit of social 
^rvice and of seU-sacrifice. Whenever a boarder is lU the superintendent and other 
boarders should nurse him and attend to his needs. Whenever a comrade or a neighbour 
or even a stranger, is in difficulty and wants help it should be willingly and cbeerfullv 
distress in the country owing to famine, flood, or any other cause 
xne boys should be encouraged to render all x>ossibIe help. 
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The superintendent, as ■n ell as bo3’-s, must partake of simple food to which Indians are- 
accustomed and their dress should be simple Indian dress. Boys must live a life of 
Bralimacharj'a, the life of fpurity and simplicity. Costly food and dress and all articles, 
of luxury must be eschewed. But cleanliness must be insisted upon. 

f Early rising, regular liahits, and pjinctuality. ’ 

The superintendent will adjust the doilj' routine of the boys^so as to insist on early 
rising, regularitj', and punctualitj’, and to stop the practice of night-keeping before- 
examinations. , . 

Study. 

One of the principal duties of the superintendent will be to encourage the study of- 
books, other than school text- books, and carefully selected books, including books' on. 
moral and religious subjects, should be recommended. 


Sanitary arrangements and personal hygiene. 

The health of the boys should be tlie'prime concern of the superintendent. Preserva- 
tion of healtli is the first thmg essential for the performance of Dharma, The follow- 
ing motto should be exhibited in each room of the hostel. 

' Discipline. 

Discipline in the hostels will be maintained not bj’ corporal punishment or even by- 
fines, but through love and personal influence. There might be one or tu-o monitors or 
prefeotsin each hostel selectedfromamongtlieseniorbqarderswho will help the superin- 
tendent in keeping all the boarders in the path of Dharma (which implies obe^enoe 
to authority and respect for superiors) by personal example and by moral persuasion. 

t 

Curriculum and university examination. 

Engh'sh should be taught in each school only as a second language, but up to a slightly- 
higher standard than for the present matriculation examination. All other subjects 
should be taught up to the same standard as at present, but through the medium of 
the vernacular. The rigidity of the University examinf^tiou should be relaxed by the 
setting of humorous alternative questions, thus making it unnecessary for the boj's to 
cram their text-books, and giving them freedom tor -n-ider studj' and leisure for social, 
service.- 

" Physical training and Military training. 

Indian games should be encouraged, and some form of physical exercise' should be made- 
compulsory. There -would be no objection to British games where boys could paj- for 
them. All boys should go through a course of drill and, subject to the approval of Govern- 
ment, through a course of military training which would fit them for the defence of their- 
countr^'. 

Residential university. 

After the new schools have been in existence for a few years some residential colleges 
should be started gradually, exactly on the same lines, religious training of the kind 
d elailed above being also an essential feature of the now colleges. There may be one such 
college in each division and one near Calcutta. Each of these colleges will constitute a 
residential university by itself, with only the faculties of 'arts and science to" begin with. 
Some of 'them at least maj’ be developed later on so as to have such other faculties as may 
be found desirable. 
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Englisli sViould be taught as a compulsory second language up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
-standards. Other subjects should be taught through the medium of the vemacalar 
Endish text-books being used so long assuitable vernacular text-book-sarenotforthcoming. 
The examination courses must be very much simpler than in the Calcutta University, 
and the rigidity of the examinations should be relaxed by the’setting of numerous alter- 
native questions. Students should have plenty of leisure for a vide range of studies 
nnd for social service of more varied character (under the guidance of teachers) than is 
possible in the case of schoolboys. The course for the B.A. honours degree should 
.consist of English (tvo papers), vernacular composition (one paper), one honours subject 
(sis papers), and a subadiary subject lielpfnl to the slud 3 ' of the honours ' subject (one 
paper). The B.A. pass course should ' consist of English (tvo papers), vemacnlar 
•composition (one paper), and one pass subject (one paper). 

Postrgraduate students should be placed under the persona! gmdance of first-rate 
tutors and there should be adequate facilities for study in r. ell-eqnipped libraries. There 
must be a small number of univerafy professors and a fe whole-time post-graduate 
-teachers (university lecturers) vho vill cujoy considerable freedom from the routine 
-work of imparting instruction and devpte themselves to research work. 


Das Gupta, Hem; CHAiroBA. 

(i) The general trend of the Dacca University scheme is to make it a residential 
university. I doubt if there are materials enough to make Dacca a residential 
university, and I think that Dacca may start ivitb the idea of a federal univers- 
ity, with the colleges of East Bengal attached to it. 

-(ii) The increase in the number of tiairersities is certainly desirable, batik is doubthd 
if there are plac^ outside Calcutta vhere universities may, at present, he . 
started vrith advantage. The vork of the Dacca University should he vatched 
very carefully and, if it is satisfactory, one or two more universities may he 
started in the future irithin the presidency vrith the educational grovth of the 
people. It is rather premature to suggest any centre at present. 


Das Gupta, SuBErfDHAjrATH. 

-(i) 1 like the Dacca University scheme so far as it is of a residential tj-pe, and so far 
as it has recommended that the importance of the examination shculd be minimised 
as far as possible. But iriy plan of instruction in a university will be of a different 
type, I should like that, in the lower secondary matriculate stage, bov-s should 
have at least some familiarity with many subjects to improve their genial know- 
ledge. It becomes, impossible to work* with such hoys in the B.A. classes who 
do not taow the names of the Ihike of Wellington o*r Cromwell or the French 
Revolution. It becomes ridiculous to confer the B.A. degree on any person 
who bad not the Tudimeniaxy knowledge about phyries or chemistry which are 
worldng wonders in the modem worli 

.^--IVhen this stage is passed boys should have some specialised knowledge of the 
subjects in which they vrish to continue their further higher studies in their gradua- 
tion course, the standard of which should be higher than the present course, but 
«hc pres.sure of which 'can be much relieved by minimising the burdens of the 
examination a.s far as possible. IVc know that under the' new re-mlations the 
standard of studies has been raised much higher than it was before.^ut still the 
tey.s do not find much difficulty even in the highest examinations. AU this is 
due mainly to the slight advantage of cUering optional questions in the hnai 
^aminations; Unless the student comes prepared vrith an amount of general 
knowledge, which IS necessary for aB. and with some special knowledge in the 
•snbj^s in which they should continue their JukHet studies in the Univerritv, 
-the University work is bound to lie of a tutorial' mature which can hardjv offer 
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sufficient scope for rousing the dormant capacities of the student. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the secondary stage of matriculation studies should be held 
apart from the University course of studies. It is, however, indispensably neces- 
sary that these secondary studies should be thoroughly regulated bj' the graduat- 
ing university itself. If external students are to be taken this can only be done 
on the basis of a separate previous examination to eliminate the weak and unfit 
candidates who are bound to act as drawbacks to the general standard of the 
University. I am not also in favour of denominational studies, either the Brah- 
manio or the Muliammadan, or even the college for the well-to-do. The University 
should be the common platform where all people should be trained to meet, for- 
getting all differences of caste or creed. 

’ ,(ii) I am of opinion that a imi versity on the lines which T have just indicated may 
be opened in Calcutta, and most probably also in Rajshahi or Berhampore within 
a short time, as also in Dacca as has already been contemplated. The chief 
point in the selection of such a site is to find, if the place is already sufficiently 
advanced to help the development of such a nhiversity in that area, both from the 
point of intellectual elevation, as also that of funds which the people of the locality 
are ready to offer for its foimdation or maintenance. Considered from this stand- 
ard it seems that, in addition to Calcutta and Dacca, Rajshahi or Berhampore 
may probably be seleetedas other centres. Gradually, interest may grow in other 
centres as well, so that we may have a university in each of the five divisions of 
Bengal in the end. 

DaTTAj a. C. 

‘^ii) As the question relates to the presidency of Bengal I should not like to' express 
any opinion in this matter. The University of Calcutta, however, concerns, 
itself with the education of provinces beyond the presidency and, for that 
reason, I should like to say that I am much in favour of separate provincial 
universities, however modest their aims and concerns may be. Even the 
smallest province has its own educational interests, which are not fully served 
by its relation with the University situated in a largo neighbouring province, 
by reason of University’s being merged in the much larger interests of the latter. 


Datta, Bebhutibhuson. 

^i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme. The University is to be residen- 
tial, and that seems to be its primary defect. The system of education in 
India has always been residential from ancient times. The famous univers- 
ities of Nalanda and Taxilla were residential. Even in the present age the 
sj y:em has been retained to some extent in its original form in Sanskrit ioU 
anu ^nddhist heJiars where the students reside with their yttra (professor) under 
the Sihte roof, and where the fftint looks upon his . disciples with the same 
paternal feelings and cares as if they were his natural-born sons. Such an ideal 
relation between the teacher and the taught cannot he- expected in a modem 
residential university. For, in the purely Eastern institutions, the teacher and 
the -taught profess the same religion, obey the same shastras, and follow, the same 
■customs ; in a word, they belong to the same hierarchy of self-realisatioE ; 
U’hereas, in an institution h'ke the one to be estabh'sbed at Dacca, the teacher 
ond the taught will generally belong to different religious beliefs, with widely 
■different social customs and -variegated ideas of fife. In the early days of 
English education we find missionary fathers like DeRozzio, Richardson, 
Alexander Duff; and a good many others training their students with every 
•care. The result was that there arose some intelleotual giants, no doubt, but the 
moral and social consequences were highly deplorable. They have been vividly 
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depicted by the late Rajnarayan Bo?e in his The Po-i! art'! the Praeni. Teachers- 
• like them arc noTT-a-dajo ren- rare. On acconnt of these private and sochl 
eanses some personal likes and dislikes about the student; aill soon fed 
their trays into the minds of the professois and the danger may sometimes be 
that these personal likes and dislikes of the professors decide the fate of students 
in examinations. This trill lead to distrust, disaffection, and even to disas- 
trous consequcnct-s. Even under the existing system tre occasionally hear of 
an unhealthy strain, otving to private and social differencea bettreen the 
teacher and the taunht. in some colleges and attached hostels ; a purely 
residential system is most likely to accentuate the strain and make it of more 
frequent occuirtnce. 

I have alreadv characterised the present system of education as godless ; -srill it, then,' 
be advisable to separate the student from his family environment, and thus . 
deprive him of the religions and moral culture that he is stiU getting there in the 
daily observances of rites and rituals and the carrying out of shatlric injunc- 
tions ? It is notorious that the present system has a tendency to undermine 
the family ties and disintegrate the social units, and a purely residential system 
utI] make things still rror-e. 

A residentia} o/riveraty is bound to be very expensive. Ednearion in India vas 
always free, the whole cost being borne by the State ; it is so, even in the 
present age, in Sanskrit toU and Muhammadan wiidiahi and Buddhist befars, 
where students, in most cases, get free boarding and lodging. On the other 
hand, the present educational pohey in Bengal tends to realise the greater part 
of the expense from students in the shape of fees, etc. Birring the 
ten years the average educational expense per head has increased considerahly. 
Already the burden has become too heavy for Huddle class parents, not 
to speak of the poorer class. To make it heavier stiD will be simply to- 
bar the door of education to Indians. If to the rich people of London * — 
more than twenty times richer than the people of Calcutta — the cost of educatren- 
at Oxford or Cambridge appears to be heavy what will it be to the poor peopis 
of Bengal to educate their sons at the new Oxford or Cambridge about to be- 
established at Bacca. 

Apart from the unsuitability of a residential university in Bengal except on a denomi- 
national basis, and its unnecessarincss for her poor children, as shown above, 
the Baeca University scheme has a good many other defects. 

(ii) In recent years the work of the Calcutta University has immensely increas-ed- 
The number of candidates presenting themselves for the various University 
examinations, the number of schools and colleges seekins aSShation to the 
University, are rapidly growing every year. Every inhabitant of Bengal who 
has a son, a relation or a ward seeking admission into a college, or who take the 
least concern in the educational affairs of the provbice, not to speak of the 
university and college, wiU bear testimony to the diSculties and hardships 
that a student has to encounter in getting admission into a coHoie. There 
must be a satisfactory solution of the probiem ; but v-here lies Uni'' solution t 
After enumerating the various activities of the Universftv tee Hon’hle 
the_vice-chanceI]or, in hi; convocation addr^s oUJSlC. observed: — 

‘‘ IVhiie all interested in the country's advancement iniist rejoice that hiah education 
is making big strides there is the other side of the question of which note has 
to be taken. TUe cannot shut onr eyes to the fact that the present arrange- 
ments are proving altog-ether insamcient. 

At the same time, stringent artiCciai measures advocated in some quarters for keepmg 
down numbers would be nn real solution. The normal method of coping sdth 
/ increasing numbers would, therefore, be a proportionate increase in tua -- 
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number of colleges and of duplication of classes in existing colleges within 
proper hmitations, for which I must plead again with, all the earnestness I 
can command. The Government and the people, as weU,as the University, 
have enormous obligations in the matter that cannot , be ignored. 
Infinite, patient, sympathetic, and self-sacrificing efforts will be needed to 
cope with the sitnation if we are to profit by the progress that has been given 
so excellent a start and that must not be dwarfed or arrested because of its 
seeming rapidity.” ■ 

There can be, however, another solution of the problem by estabh’shing more uni- 
versities “ at the other centres of population within the presidency.” This 
was suggested by His Excellency the late Viceroy. In his memorable 
Benares Addresss His Excellency was pleased to observe : — ^ 

“ We all know, or have heard of the pressure, that exists in our existing university 
centres, of the enlargement of classes to unwieldy dimensions to admit of the • 
inclusion of the ever increasing number of students, of the melancholy wander- 
ings of applicants for entrance from college to eoUege when all colleges were 
already full to overflowing. There is a division of opinion between the advo- 
cates of qua,lity and^Jbe advocates of quantity, and there is much to be said 
for hoth^ The charge is frequently brought against Government that they 
are too eager for quality and too readj' to ignore the demand for quantity 
and comparisons are made, that do not lack force, between the number of 
universities in England, America, and other countries and the number avail- 
able to the 300 millions of India.*” 

1 am in favour of this second suggestion. It is clear that a residential university will 
hot bo a satisfactory solution of the problem for it will hardly be able to cope 
with the increasing congestion as it can provide for a limited number of students 
only. There is a growing demand for industrial education in the country. 
Sooner or iator such education must bo given to Indians. Instead of 
having fresh universities on the line of the Calontta Universitj» for teaching 
theoretical subjects lot us have more universities on the ideal of the newer 
universities of England, which are specially designed to give practical education, 
together with as much theoretical education as may be necessary for its 
efficient tmderstanding, and also to stimulate indepondent original investigation. 

" Technological instruction should be included among the functions of a university, 
but it should not he of a narrow utilitarian kind. From the practical point 
of view of industrial progress the university treatment of technology, as based 
upon a thorough grounding in pure science, is of the highest value and import- 
ance ” ■ \ ' 

They should inolndo also those subjects, c.g., medicine and pedagogy, for which the 
provision in the Calcutta University is not sufficient. Tlioy should he located 
•nt places where there will be greater facilities for the teaching of the .^subjects. 

I should like to make the following suggestions : — / 

(o) The Dacca University will primarily consist of tho following faculties: — (I) 
medicine — ^European, as well as Indian ; (2) oriental studies — Sanskritic 
ns well ns Islamic ; (3) pod.agogy ; (4) Law ; and (5) economics. How sad it is 
that an Indian mrivcrsily is forgetful of its local habitation. It is a uni- 
versity of the E!\st, .an Indian university, and, as such, it must explain Hastem 
culture and civilisation. Eastern ethics and philosoph)', Indian poetry and 
Indian art, India’s present and India’s past. If onr Emperor could conde- 
scend to cstablisli aschool of oricnfial studies in Loudon how much more 
should an oriental nation do so. Tho claims of the Indian sratem of medi- 
cine cannot be pleaded more strongly than by pointing to tho cstablhh- 
ment oU- schools of tropical medicine in London and other places. 


quoii',] by tho Hon’blo the vice-chancellor In hla coavocatlon speech, 
“ Iho Essential ol a UnlrcrsUy." 
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(6) ST/iC Cliillagony Vnivcreity will primarily consist of the following faculties:— 
(1) ngricultixre ; (2) horticulture; (3) tcchnologj-, especially pharmacy: 
(4) marine engineering; (5) fishery; and (0) shipbuilding. There are ample 
facilities in Clrittagong for teaching all these sciences. The present war has 
given rise to the problem of shipbuilding in India and for this there caiuiot 
bo a more suitable plaee than Chittagong where wooden ships are built even 
at the present time. The “ lascars ” of Chittagong are traditional sailors. 

(c) The Aeansol Vnivcrsitij will primarih' consist of the facidties of (1) engineering 
— cisril, electrical, mechanical, and mining ; (2) tinctorial chemistry and 
dyeing ; (3) coal, tar distillation ; and (4) surveying. 

The sugeested universities maj- be started as subsidiary to the Calcutta Univers- 
ity, the pro-vice-chancellor of the latter being their head. Tlrey.are, however 
to be separated and installed ns purely independent institutions in course of 
time, pare arts and science may also be included in their curricula when 
sufEcient need will arise in future. Tlic opening of these new venues of educa- 
tion vrill surely relieve the existing University of much of its congestion. 
There being no other alternative Bengali students are compelled to throng 
upon the general line. 


Datta, Bieexdea Kttuab. . 

(i) As regards the Dacca University, the establishment of which at an early date I 
consider extremely desirable, I think there is no necessity for founding a separate 
coUego for Islamic learning and giving degrees on its basis. As there is no such 
scheme in connection with Sanskrit learning the creation of this college will git^ 
rise to feelings of bitterness and animosity between the two sections of the people 
of Bengal, which is undesirable. 

If, however, it is considered desirable to found such a college at all a similar pmj_ 
vision must be made for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning also. 

' There should be started at once a fully-equipped medical college in connection with 
this University as the two such colleges, both located in Calcutta, do not seem 
to be sufficient to meet the demand of students desirous of entering the medical 

profession. ' 

An engineering, and also agricultural college, should be established at Dacca, East 
Bengal, on account of its rich agricultural produce, being the place best 
suited for the latter;^ college. 

The university should he of a federal type, all the secondary schoob and colleges in 
the Dacca and Chittagong divisions being afSliafed to it If, however, for any 
reason, thb b not possible, there should be established at Dacca a separate 
university to control the secondary seboob and colleges of the two" ‘divisions 
outside Dacca. ' ■“ 

(ii) Separate universities of a federal type should be establbbed in each of the five 
divisions of the presidency at Dacca, Chittagong, Eampur Boah'a, iEdnapore 
^ and ^urshidabad. All the secondary seboob and colleges of each division are 
to be affiliated to the respective university of each division. 


De, Har Mohtjx. 

Xi) A college for the well-to-do classes seems to be ill-advbed. It will serve to create 
and perpetuate some unwholesome differences. 

{ii) The country is not yet fit for such universities. When tfe time b ripe for tie 
purpose Kangpur, Dibrugarh, and Chittagong may' be'’ found msefnl 
centrjs. ^ -fj r 
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De, Satischandka. 

(i) A new arts college diould be established at Dacca as soon as possible as many 

students cannot obtain admission into either the Dacca or Jagannath College for 
want oi room. 

(ii) A university similar to the contemplated Dacca University may be established 

in future at Rajshahi. 


De, Sdshil Kumak. 

ii) I have not studied the Dacca University scheme in all its details : but on the 
Government commiiniquk recentlj' published on this subject I may' be permitted 
to offer one or two general observations. 

(o) There is no doubt that Islamic studies ought to be encouraged, but’if the resiilt 
of instituting a degree for Islamic studies, equivalent to the 51. A. degree, be, 
as generally apprehended, the increase of social or sectarian hostility, such 
a step would certainly be very misohievous. On the other hand, if there 
is such a degree as master of Islamic studies there should be a correspond- 
ing degree such as master of Sanskritic studies. 

(5) The project for starting a- college for weU-to-do classes must not be approved. 
I need not recapitulate hero the arguments advanced for and agtvinst it, but 
it is quite clear that the element of wealth should not 'bo n criterion of 
distinction in an academic institution. 

(ii) It has been often suggested that in a country with the area and population of 
Bengal (though the jurisdiction of the University is more extensive than that) 
there ought to he established other universities at other centres of population 
within the presidency. Some statistics may be useful in conveying an idea how we 
have expanded in m.any directions. From the figures given in the convocation 
speech of the vice-chancellor in 1917 we learn that the. number of institutions 
■with which we started as a university was 63 and to-day we have 809, in spite 
of extensive loss of jurisdiction. The number of candidates appearing in our 
examinations in 1916 was 30,809 ; the number admitted to the degrees (this 
excludes 1. A. and matriculation candidates) is 2,947. The total number of 
graduates up to th.at date is 35,432. The number of professors in the colleges is 
1,165 and the nmnbor of exajniners 1,162. On the other hand, from the last 
census figures, we le.arn that the number - of schools of all descriptions and 
colleges in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in 1914-15 was 74,316 and in Burma and 
Assam 30,588. When compared with the entire population of these pro-vinces 
these figvrres are comparatively small. The educational future of Bengal, -which 
thus consists of the ultimate elevation of many millions implies certainly, when 
judged on the basis of suoh expanding tendency, a gigantic work to be properly 
managed by a single university'. It may be objected that such proposals for 
the establishment of other universities -w^ould tend to limit the.influences of this 
University and replace them by' others of a narrower and more provincial 
growth ; and that it would', also minimise the income and financial support of 
this University. But it may be urged that, if there is Mtisfaotory assurance of 
maintaining the high university standards of which we are justly proud, we 
should recognise with an open mind that, in the words of vice-cbancellor 
Bay'ley, “ in the vast field of Indian education there is room for an almost 
unlimited nmnber of -workers and an almost infinite variety of sy'stems”. 
Our fears as to the diminishing of influence are groundless, for the hold of 
this University on the people is so firm and sure that we need have no such fears 
of undue competition or permanent reduction of our work. 

But the schemes for establishing other universities must be adapted to requirements 
' and resources. As to requirements, the educational demands of the country 

■ I2 
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BTC daily grovring, and it is more than probable that as many more colleges and 
Bcbools as rre have would be needed to meet the increasing requirements, for 
the congestion is great everywhere. At the same time, it must, be noted that 
there is no particular centre which imperatively demands a university. The 
creation of provincial universities, on the other hand, will tend to break np the 
unity of national life which is afforded by a common academic platform. But 
the question of resources is by far the most important and difficult question 
in this connexion. It may be desirable to have more universities but it may not 
be always feasible to have them when regard is paid to what is financially or 
otherwise practicable. , The field is large — in fact, oar work is larger than that 
undertaken by. any university in the world — but the workers and the 
resources are few and small. I have already pointed out elsewhere that the 
lack of men, of efficient teachers, is one of the greatest problems that even 
existing universities of long standing have to face and that, unless we change 
our policy and train our young teachers np to the required standard, there will 
l)e no satisfactory solution of this problem. It is all very well to have , more 
■universities to avoid congestion, but it is not easy to staff and equip them 
adequately. The perpetually annoying question of finance, again, has to he 
considered in connexion with such proposals. If the fimds avadable are admit- 
tedly inadequate for the proper management and orgam'sation of a single uni- 
versity where shall we find money to run others even on a smaller scale ? Our 
assets would have to grow very much larger if our work is to grow. Until 
these two .root-questions — the questions of men and of money — are satisfactorily 
solved it is idle to put forward visionary schemes and build universities in the air. 


Dey, Baroda Peosattd, 

i) 1 think that universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on similar lines, 
could, with advantage, he established at some centres of population within the 
presidency, as the Calcutta University has grown too big for efficient manage- 
ment. But I am afraid at present a strong body of able persons wiU be wanting 
• in the mofnssil centres to efficiently manage university affairs. However, if> 
would be a move in the right direction. 


i) I have not studied the reformed Dacca Uiu versify scheme, hut to the scheme as 
it stood originally, I have the following suggestions to offer : 

T disapprove of the scheme for the establishment of a college for the well-to-do 
classes. I am afraid the Islamic degrees be poor in quality and it will not 
be wise to class them in the same rank with the ordinary degrees^ The se- 
parate Muhammadan College and the protection of the Iffuhammadan interest 
in the University will surely widen the gap between the two races. I am 
strongly opposed to the division of the professoriate into imperial- and 
provincial in a residential university as it would develop race hatred. Already, 
m the report, wo see a distinction made between the Jagarmath and other 
colleges. I fail tounderstandwhythoprincipalofthe.jaginnath College and 
all thoprofessors of that collego should be “ provincial ” men although all 

other principals are “imperial” men. 5kis .at once makes a distinction 
between the Jagannath and other colleges, which is cerfainlv an 
unhealthy sign m a residential university. I think the staff, as in 'other 
residential umversitics, should consist of professors, 'assistant professors, 
lecturers, demonsHators, etc., who must not onlv.livo in the University, 
but most be fixed to it. 
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Turning to the “ teaching ” side of the new University I do not find that it has intro- 
duced any fundamentai changes in the courses of instruction, methods of teach- 
ing, or other items, and, therefore, I see that it does not materially differ from 
the Calcutta University on this score at least. I am of opinion that the Bengali 
language and literature should he more thoroughly studied in the now Uni- 
versity, and that adequate provision be made for the study of modern Bengali 
literature by students in all the departments of the University^ and that 
encouragement be given so that original work in Bengali, as also translations 
from foreign works (especially in higher science, philosophy, history, and socio- 
logy) be produced. This impetus will he best given by instituting scholar- 
ships, honoraria, stipends, etc. I further hope that, instead of trying to create 
Bcngah literature of a Muhammadan character, encouragement may more 
effectively be given to the production of works in real Bengali. A num- 
ber of subjects should be taught in Bengali, and meritorious works in the 
Bengali language should be accepted as theses for higher university examin- 
ations. 

No attempt has been made to create new fields of livelihood for the young men under 
the charge of the now University ; the University should teach soma of its 
pupils at least how to utilise the natural resources of the country, and 
thereby render invaluable service towards the advancement of industries. 

I further suggest that in the selection of research scholar facilities'be given to out- 
siders for admission into the laboratories, workshops, and museums of fhs 
University, and that these casual students may take the subjects as a course 
of instruction, and not so much for degrees. '' 

(ii) While appreciating the use of a teaching and residential university such' as the 
Uacca University is proposed to be) I venture fo suggest that the time is not 
yet ripe to have such costly schemes translated into action. What we require 
at present is more and more extensive education and the widest diffusion, and, 
for this reason) mote federal universities, with autonomous colleges, should be 
allovfed to grow up. Residential schools and colleges of the Bolpur and Danlatpur 
type, far-removed from the city, may, in future, grow up into the real type of 
residential universities required for this country. The academic coimoils 
mentioned in my answer to question 8 may develop into federal universities. 
North Bengal can evolve one such in the near future, with Rangpur or Bajshahi 
as the centre. 


Dear, Rai Sahib Bihabi Lal. 

(i) All the high schools in the Dacca division should he^ affiliated to the Dacca 

University, and the matriculation examination of this University should ha 
confined to the pupils of these schools. _ _ 

(ii) I cannot now suggest any other centre, / In the future a university on similar 

-lines may be established at Rajshahi. 


Ddtt, Rebati Raman. 

(i) The Dacca University' scheme differs from the existing system in the fact that it is 
residential, and I have already said, in answer to question 2, that I caimot feel very 
sanguine about the practical results of such a scheme. A good hostel is an advan- 
tat'c in this respect, only’ that the very best Students may form a body corporate 
for joint studies and the |)ursuit of knowledge and may exercise their mflueime 
upon the younger boys. If, again, there be found a really loving professor who 
would join and guide the labours of these best students the result will be eminent- 
ly successful. If the professor can live close to the hostel he finds it an advan- 
tage to meet his students - often. Thus, the result mainly depends upon the 
geisonality of the teacher, and it may not greatly matter who holds the examin- 
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ntion for the «]cprfc nnd v.Ijo the dip5ornn. Thir rrsulf, a*; I Ij.nve nlrtidy 
faid, may bo attaiiuxl under tbe cxirtinp Fyf.fcm (oo. An unpopular profc.=-or 
fit Dacca avould not become |>opnInr J;y virtue of bis Incoming a member of n 
fcparato university. Tbo danger may rometime-s Lo that the personal b'fccs and 
dislihres of the jirofc-'sor vould decide Ibc fate of tttidents in examination?. 
Thi.s maj- le.id to di':tm?t. dir.af:cction. and diraftrous consequences, though I 
bcIicA'c the chance is very remote. Already we hear it whbj>ercd fh.it under 
the existing Calcutta system in higher examination.? and comi>ctilions above 
the master's course, where the profes."or i.s very often the examiner, the profec.'Or e 
like.? and dislike? and bis jierronality, too, count a good dc.al and many eoU-rtspcct- 
ing sensitive students fight shy of such a e oarse. 

The Dacca scheme proposes to bring in all .student.? to the hostel who do not hvo 
with their parent.?. Even now nianv poor students find shelter in many rich 
f.amilie? and they arc well looked after. Simply bcc.au.=e the senior student is 
asked to look after a voung boy in the family the so-called tutor docs not 
descend to the level of an employee. Tiic University will certainly have a 
Ioc.al habitation confined lo the town of Dacca, and ,. I do not know if our 
cousin.? and nephews would have to Icrive u?. Tne cost of education will then be- 
come too heavy and Dacca people may then cry woe upon their lot. 

The University irill consist of another arts college and a Muhamnidan college and 
I believe the college? will be fnU in a year or two. Ten years after there may 
arise the necessity for a new college, .and will it not be extremely costly to find 
a suitable site in Ramna 7 Government may not always be in a position lo> 
provide funds, and where will these overflow students of Dacca go 7 'Will not 
the D.acca people then think of organising new colleges under the Calcutta 
sj-stem outside the limits of the to'vn, viz,, in sub-divisions and elsewhere. 

The Dacca Universi^ took up only one branch of oriental studios, t.c., Dianne, 
and it stands eminently to tca.?on that Sanslnitic studies should rdso be 
included within the scope ; the Muhammadan College being confined to the 
Dlamic course and a .SansMt college confining itself to the Sanskritio course. 
For the general arts and science course let Hindus and Mubaram.adans join any 
college they like and let there bo no sectari.an college for the general coarse. H 
is good for the growth of good feelings between both commiaiitics. As it 
is, Muhammadans will mostly join the Dacca College, ns it will certainly be 
the best equipped and only some of them will join tbe Muhammadan College, 
which would thus be financially unsound, .and once such a' college is started it 
could not be abolished without wounding the sentiments of a great community- 
Hindus would then find only one additional new arts college and, when their 
students outgrew the capacity, they would have a just cause for. grievance, the 
more soon account of vacant seats in the Muhammadan College. It would, again, 
not be proper to debar Muhammadan students from the advantages of the 
Dacca College. Once a general arts college for a particular sect is instituted 
by the authorities the Xamasudras and ilahisyas will also voice a claim. Already 
the latter complain that they have got no hostels in big towns, even in Dacca- 
It may be said that Muhammadan students mav not find admission into colleges 
unless there be a specially reserved college for them. I would say “ let 
not the University refuse anyone. — ^Hindu or Sluhammadan". The great'mother 
of Eeaming cannot throw away a child. Let the lecture hours he so arranged 
that the^existing buildings may be doubly used, morning and evening, let there 

he ad^tional class rooms, additional iustftutioas, but let not a single student run 

. away in dspondency. MTio knows what great god goes awav woundM in that 
devotee s self 7 , - . 

H^ever, it may he considert-d well worth mating an experiment on the residential 
line, and I would only offer the following suggestions as the minimum possible 
requirements : — ^ 

(u) There Ehould be-a new arts college, a Muh.anucadan oriental college a Sanskrit 

oriental college, a medical coUege, and an engineering college. ' 
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{&) The ■whole town of Dacca should be the jurisdiction of the University, and not 
Ramna or a inile thereabout, so that colleges may grow in future in other 
parts of Dacca, too. 

(c) The high English schools in Dacca should be under the control of the new 

University, so that Dacca may have nothing to say against the Calcutta matric- 
ulation, or a difference of opinion as regards' the standard may never arise. 

(d) The senate should have 60 per cent elected representatives. ■who should be such 

as to command the confidence of the people. 

(e) The question of residence should be decided by a residence committee composed 

principally of Indian members, there being no rigid- rule that all the hostels- 
should be at Ramna. The main hostels and professors’ quarters only would 
find their place in Ramna. 

(ii) Exactly on the above lines a university may be started in the near future in- 
Chittagong, -where we have well-equipped hospitals for a small medical college 
and a dockyard and railway workshop for an engineeriirg college. There exists 
the Sanskrit Oriental College and the Muhammadan Madra-ssah, and a new arts 
college started -will be full in no time. The present Government College has been 
financially unsound as the classes are very small and, necessarily, the admission 
rules are very strict. All the subjects are not taught for the B. A. course and 
honours classes are not allowed. Let the full course be allowed, and let there be 
another college, it 'will at once be full. If the ComUla College can get 606 
students I see no reason why the Cluttagong College should not. 

Bnt, I believe, -uith Dacca or Chittagong developing on the above lines, they will ' 
again be of the Calcutta type, controlling courses of studies and examinations 
over their own divisions. The only differehce will be that colleges and 
schools in the town will feel a greater importance of their own than at present 
and, with hostels and colleges close together, and arrangements for inter-coUegiato 
lectures, there will bo developed an atmosphere of study and work. Professors 
from Comilla, Nookhali, and Chittagong can work together, -with railway facilities, 
and build up a university organisation of which they may all bo proud. The 
very importance of their position as forming a new university will rouse a new 
sense of responsibih'fy in the professors, and they will slowly rise to the height of 
their opportunities. 


Dxjtia, Peomode Chandea. 

(i) The Dacca University, it is feared, might become too costly for a poor people 

like us. A residential university, whore European professors in Government 
service would bo in residence along with the students, would not bo useful, fer 
European .professors , (in Government colleges) seldom exercise' any good moral 
and spiritual influence upon their pupils. If they continue to keep themselves 
aloof, ns at present, and if their behaviour is coloured by an idea of intrinsio 
superiority (as is too frequently tho case at present), a residential university 
would bo worse than useless. The best tiling would bo to drop tho Dacca. 
University sobomo altogotbcr. If this be not possible, in -view of tho promise 
of His Excellency Lord Minto, then tbo jnrisdiction of tho University should 
bo strictly confined to tho town of Dacca, as promised by the Viceroy, Tho 
Dacca College, tho Jogannath College, a medical college, an engineering coUogig 
a technological college, an ngrionltural college, and a women’s college should 
form tbo nucleus of tho University. Tboro might bo an understanding between 
D.acca and Ualoutfa that each should specialise in a group of subjects, thus 
avoiding unnecessary multiplication of expenses, wliich might uscfnlly he 
spent on other more urgent educational -work. 

(ii) To establish universities in other centres (with their jurisdiction confined to their 

respective toirns) would bo a good ideal if those could ho made cheap ; — (a) by 
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fPtnr-fting tlic *.vtjrk of losoliinr lo li’.'.li.m aii'I uj'jmintinc Etirojrtf.:!, 

AiJUTicnii, iinfi .I.'iji'iii''' <' f'XJ/'-rl.'i nn!</-,-.l,> n Ir.'ii.Ui > v,'it h ou'.iiik .'iiiari' firo 

!io{ avnil'illc ; (if) bj- making thf jnc.«Lng rirrtngrmtai . tbcnpcr ; (c) bj cot 
iri'k.-ting on j'.rilttiai liciMing- ; nn<! by (i:‘co'jr.-(gin;.' ; jncking an*! other 
oxiirafivo luxaric'f. 

Unriinl, T'.anhnrn, Comilia. Hyir;f t mil Mymvn-inrli niiriit ocnve-Dk-utly 
bo, nso'b'Mioh iiisivt rfitie-. But, ror.-jo’.-ri.-K; !l o bnaio’:.-:! r.-'ye t of lljeqncition, 
it tro'jld bo bc't to po-tpono lhi= foli''riio to ftnnf fittsirc lioo. 


Gaxgult, SVV.MAaiAr.AK. 

(i!) I flo not think thnl tinirireitita o:i Iho lincB of the Dacca schcino conld be Ktab- 
li?hoti for n long time yol to come at other centres of i>opnlat!on in Bengal. 
Ike cost 'R-onld i>c prohibitive. 

Geddes, P.ateick. 


(i) I have not. .eittdied the Dacca fcheme in full detail, but its volume has given me 
an impresf^ion ccrt.ainly on the srhole disappointing — tlmt of schemes in some 
avays promising, hut in the main conceived essentially on paper, vuthout adequate 
infoTmation, let alone realisation, of vhat universities have been or arc, may be 
or should be. Irloreovc-r, to speak quite frankly, the general impression is gives of 
schemes devised loo largely in the hope of removing stndesls from the dreaded 
.atmosphore of “ unrest”, but for lack of suEcicstly real cultural value, liJtely 
only lo renerv this, through disappointment in its varied forms. Living and 
healthily active universities have never, at any period of iiistory, produced fon:^ 
of unrest leading to conspiracies or physical violence ; and vhen and rrhere this 
arises, the fault rvill mainly be found in the defective education and administra- 
tion, of svhich this is a resiilt and symptom, for the most part at least. 


GnosE, Sir Eaeh Behaet. 


0) I assume that Dacca Tvill have a university as promised by Lord Hardinge and 
Lord Ciielmsfoid, I am of opinion that the scheme should be considerably more 
modest than the one originally proposed, and that the Dacca University should 
be a residential and locah'sed one on a small scale as an experimental measure, 
{ii) At the jircsent lime, I do not thinJ: there is any centre in the mofussil where a new 
university could or should be established. The first liindr^cc in the way of 
the establishment of a new university at any such centre would be the 
absence of what may be called “ inteBc-ctual life” and the'sccond the paudty 
of qualified scholars, Indian or European, 


Ghosh, Bhiai. CHAiT>EA. 

<>) A rnivcysity at Dacca should have (c) at Dacca a post-graduate department, 
a medical college, a law college, a technological and cornmercial college, and 
an agricnltnral college ; and (b) afiiliafed coDcsres teachins up to the B.A., 
E.Sc., and B. T. standards at Dacca, Mymenringh, TaugaO, Comilia, Barisal, 
'Xippera, and Chittagong. 

A beginning can bemade at once (as at Patna) with the existing imtitutioRS in 
^hose towns. There is ample clmical material in such towns to supplv a fuDv- 
equipped medical college. Students may be permitted to come to Calcutta for 
iurther clinical studies for specific-d periods. The number of weB-qualified 
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medical men is increasing eyery year in the province and there should be no 
dearth of teachers. Young men of ability are sure to be attracted to district 
to-mis if they are given recognised positions as lecturers and clinicians in 
connection vrith a university. Mofussil hospitals can be thus utilised for clinical 
training and research. 

If the University be started on the same .lines as at Patna the patriotism of 
Moslems all over India uill bo aroused' and a college for Islamic studies -will soon 
come into existence. 

A college for ladies could also be started at once in connection with the existing Eden 
School and should not prove more expensive than theBethune College at CSoutta, 
(ii) Asimilaruniversity may be easily established without delay in North Bengal, at 
Kangpur , — 

(а) post-graduate teachmg, etc., at Rangpur;'and 

(б) affiliated colleges in North Bengal and Assam. 

Other reasons for the establishment of the Dacca and Rangpur Universities may be 
summarised thus : — 

Relief of pressure on Calcutta. ^ 

Relief of the overcrowding of colleges in Calcutta. (Even Calcutta wants colleges 
urgently at Howrah, Cossipore and Entally.) 

Healthier surroundings and cheaper living in districts. 

Arrest of the increasing depopulation of rural areas and encouragement of medical 
practitioners of ability to stay in North and East Bengal. 

To help on the study of vernaculars, foUdore, history, archceology, fauna, 
flora, natural liistory, etc., of various parts of Bengal. 

To contribute to the improved sanitation of districts through an appeal to local 
patriotism. 

To create more intellectual ^centres which will facilitate the spread of knowledge 
and culture. ", 


Ghosh, Devapeasad. 

'■ !(ii) I have not studied the Dacca University scheme and so cannot say anything about 
it. But, as regards this other question, about the establishment of other 
universities in Bengal, I have some remarks to make. 

■There is now a university in Calcutta and colleges both in Calcutta and in the 
mofussil affiliated to the University. It is certainly desirable that the number of 
.colleges should he increased. There are two ways of doing it. Either we may 
set up a number of universities at different centres of popiflation, which ■will he 
made up respectively of the colleges at those centres approxim'ating more or 
less, therefore, to the residential type, or we may keep the University head- 
.quarters at Calcutta and increase the number of colleges by establishing institutions 
whenever it is possible bo to do ; but the examinations should be conducted and 
degrees shoud be given by the Calcutta University. I prefer the latter scheme, , 
first, heoanse the former scheme is decidedly more costly because university 
staffs and administrative officials ■n-ill have to be maintained at each of those 
centres ; and, secondly, because there is the danger of a loss of uniformity in the 
value of the degrees bestowed by the different universities. 

H the second scheme is preferred my idea is that it ought to be the policy of the 
University to encourage the formation of new institutions at every .centre, and 
.also to encourage private liberality in the creation and maintenance of such 
institutions ; and not to take up a stop-motherly attitude towards new ventures 
as has become the fashion now-a-days. 

If, jifterwnrds, the number of colleges becomes so large that they cannot be conducted 
from a single centre, then new headquarters may he set up at suitable places. 


(c) 

(d) 

,{e) 

<ff) 
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Enginetring College. 

It is proposed to (rnnsfor tlio Engineering College from Cflloutta to Dacca. I do 
, t SCO the reason for tliis. If Dacca wants a college of engineering by all means let ber' 

. -vo one. That is no reason why Calcutta should ho deprived of the only college it has. 

‘ is true that a proposal is under consideration for the establishment of a technological 
stituto at Calcutta. There is no doubt about its necessity, but it will not bo ablo- 
■ .supply our needs for civil engineers. If the countr 5 '- is to ho developed engineers 
ill be needed in largo numbers and a civil ongincoring college in tbo neighbourhood of 
alcutta will afford students greater facility for aeguainting themselves' with 
metical work in tho big firms at HowTah and also at Asansol and the mining dis- 
•iefs. 

Slafl. 

I find that a number of Indian Educational Service men aro proposed to bo brought 
jut from England. Throughout tho rciiort great stress is laid upon tho distinction 
tjotween tho members of tliis service and of tlio I’roidncial Service. Tho fact that tho 
ibcst men do not come out to India lor the pay that is offered them, combined with the- 
steady improvement in tlio qnalitj’ of Indian graduates who now cuter tho Educational 
Service, docs not leave much to choose between the qualifications of tho members of tho 
i Indian Educational Service and tho Provincial Educational Service. In my humble- 
i opinion, tho Indian Educational Service, ns a .service, should bo abolished and, in tho 
■ interest of higher study, a few eminent men who liavc distinguished themselves 
> in arts and science should bo brought out from Europe. They should bo offered 
: such salaries ns would - attract them, say K.s, 2,000 a month, or more if need bo. 

As pxpericnoo shows that tho best men • of Europe do not caro to como out ' 
permanently tho appointments might bo inado for a period of five years. Ono such 
man might bo appointed for each of tho subjects and, if necessary, more than ono for such- 
of the more important subjects, ns English, physios, oto. All other posts might bo recruited 
from tbo bc.st Didians, ^uoated hero or abroad, many of whom do not caro at present 
to enter tho Education Department oiring to tho low jirospccts it offers and to tho low- 
positions assigned to them as members of tho Provincial Service. If the soherao that I 
have ventured to propose bo adopted tho very best men our University produces iviU enter* 
tho profession of education, which will rise in dignity and importance, and it ivill give an 
impetus to learning which cannot be overestimated. 

General courses of study. 

I am not sure whether tho creation of a now university witliin tho territorial - 
jurisdiction of tho same Govommont will not lead to friction and unhealthy compe- 
tition between tbo old and tho now imivorsities. Some of the proposals mado by 
the committee lead to this view. It is proposed to introduce tho system of 
“ examination by compartment ”. Tho effect of tho proposal to allow B. A. and 
B. Sc. pass students to appear in ono of tho alternative stibjccts at tho end of the flret- 
year of study will bo to make tho degreo of tho Dacca University much cosier of att^- 
• ment. This -a-ill, inevitably, draw' many a student away from the. Calcutta University, 
where tho degree is considered pretty stiff. Three different standards of study havo- 
bcen proposed lor each subject at the B. A. andB. Sc. — subsidiary, principal, and honours. 
This pro-vision appears to mo not only complex but quite umiccessai-y. Two courses- 
are suffioient. It is proposed, however, to allow a pass oondidato to take one principal 
subject and two subsidiarj* subjects. This will also have the effect of maldng tho Dacca 
degree cheaper than tho Calcutta degree. 


, Ghosh, Eai Bahadur Nisi Kahta. 

(i) Yes ; I have gone through tho Dacca University sohomo and have the following.' 
suggestions to make : — - 

(o) A medical college should be estabh'shed, and not merely provision made for some- 
mcdionl courses to be taught to a certain e tent. It would be useless labouiv 



QUESTION 4. 


Ghosh, Eai Babadur Xisr Kasta — conlS . — Gixcheist, B. X. 


if these medical students can not find any seat in the Calcutta Jledical 
College after the Dacca course. Besides, a full course of medical studies is 
preferable fo teaching in fragments. A faculty in medicine should be 
incorporated in the Dacca University. 

(b) A separate matriculation should be adopted for entrance to the Dacca Univers- 

ity, The Dacca University may, if possible, have jurisdiction over 
Kchooli and college? within a limited area, say, for instance, the Dacca and 
Chittagong divisions, and all the schools therein should prepare students 
for a separate matriculatioa. It is an anomaly to have a sejiarate 
university of its onm and to take in matricnlafed students of another 
university over the curriculum of which it has no control. 

(c) The Dacca University should, if preferable, bo residential, as well as federal, 

within the above-Jaid-domi jurisdiction. 

■(ii) The Dacca University, in my .opinion, should he given a fair trial first anct then 
gradually, if it he successful, other nniversities of the type, or on other lines, may 
• hereafter be established at other centres, such as 3Iymensingh, Chittagong, 
Eajshahi, and Burdwan, 


Gh-cheist, E. 2s. 

.(i) I have studied the Dacca University scheme, and my criticism of it is contained, 
by imph'cation, in my answers to other questions. The chief suggestion that 
I have regarding it is that the scheme should be given effect to as soon as possible 
on the same basis as theBatna University, i.e., working with the material already 
on the spot. 

,'ii) My answer to this part is also contained in other questions. I consider that single* 
College rmiversities should be estabh'shc-d at other centres. 

Taking the present colleges as material I think that the Cotton College at Gauhati 
should be selected as the centre of a separate university, I am hot in a position 
to suggest other centres, as I have not seen them. Such centres should, in my 
opinion, be cbosen for the buddings and equipment already avaflable, and on 
the likely response of private effort. Generally speaking, I think the ideal of one 
university per administrative division outside Calcutta might be set up ; and a 
centre should be chosen for development. On this centre definite concentration 
of effort should take place- In the'Bresidency division this would mean the 
nniversities in Calcutta and, in the future, a university of the Presidency division 
tor which the college with the best buildings and land might be chosen — the Erish- 
nagar College with its opportunities of development and its handsome building, 
might be chosen for tiffs, or Berhampur. In Burdwan a similar procedure 
should be followed. Perhaps Ilidnapur might he the best centre. In Eajshahi the 
college at Eajshahi might be chosen as the centre and in Chittagong the Chitta. 
gong College. The new University at Dacca would serve the Dacca division. 

The creation of these universities would take many years. If, however, Bengal 
is to develop at afi, I fail to see bow one or two rmiversities can serve the whole 
province. Just as London has gradually been reduced by the formdation of new 
umversities so 1 consider Calcutta may develop. Here, again, financial consider- 
tioas will be as important as educational, but I meufion, in my answer to question 
20, how the financial difficulties may possibly be overcome. The concentration 
of power for a deSnite purpose in one division wilL in my opinion^ c-stract a very 
considerable amormt of private funds. 

The timely choo-iag of centres for development has the farther adrantase that 
other institutions of a cultural bind will grow up near the developing coIle''e 3 . 
Thru, once a centre is established in virtue of the existence of an arts college, new 
institutions, which the ^ogress of Bengal may demand, could be situated^in the 
same vidaity, e.g., agrioultaral or mc^'eal colleges, with erperimeatal farms. 
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GiLOinuST, E. N. — conid . — Goswami, Bhaoabat ICtjsue, Sastri— Goswasii, Eai 
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hospitals, etc. A policy such as I advocate would, pnco it is laid down, prevent 
dissemination of effort in many directions and, nlfimately, lead to an independent 
university in each division* with the many ncerotions uhioh such a university at' 
its best should have. 

I touch upon this again in my answer to question 20 in reference to the encourage- 
ment of local effort, 

« 

Gosw.vmi, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

(i) My contention is that the fullest .idvantages of a residential university are ilnrealis* 

able under modern Indian conditions, as explained in my answer to question 2(a). 
Better and more suitable lines have been adopted in the case of post-graduate- 
trainhig by the C.ilcutta University. 

(ii) Universities mainly concerned with industrial education should bo located in 

industrial centres, with agricultural education in agricultural centres, and so on.- 
But the preliminary condition is the nauguration of extensive industrial schemes 
for the development of the country and the gradual nationalisation of agricultural' 
land for the proper utilisation of agricultural education in the interests of the 
whole country. Similarly with commercial education and so forth. 


Goswami, Eai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

(i) The original scheme of the Dacca University was elaborately worhed-out; and 
provisions were made for making it a model residential university. It is- 
believed that, on the ground of" want of suiBcient funds necessary to rim 
a ■university on that elaborate scale,, the original scheme has been considerably 
changed. The altered statft of the sohdtno is not known. Therefore, no- 
suggestion regarding its improvement can bo made. This much, ho'wovcr, can 
be said, that a residential university at Dacca on a small scale, and in a 
mutilated form, is by no means desirable. In lieu of such an' apology for 
university some Colleges may be advantageously started in Dacca and in 
its vicinity, with a central controlling agency at the second capital of Bengal, 
in order to give relief to congestion in Calcutta. Eimds permitting, similar 
experiments may bo made now in a few big towns of Bengal, and notably in 
Berhampur. 


Guha, Jattndra Chandra. 

(i) The establishment of a few smaller imiversities at important educational centres^ 
. of Bengal, such ns Bajshahi .and Barisal, would certainly servo the best interests 
of education. The Calcutta University docs not directly provide for tho teaching- 
of its alumni up to the B. A. and B. Sc. stages ; on the contraiy', it stands in 
tho way of a free and natural expansion of their, powers by imposing upon them, 
an unhealthy system of examination which destro 3 's their indivdduality and' 
independence of thought and forces them down to a dead level of mediocrity. 
This evil could be greatly minimised bj' tho establishment of smaller teaching 
■universities where tho teacher and tho taught wculd be brought into closer 
• tench with one another, and where the former, like the teachers rf onr old tols,. 

would bo in a position to mould and influence the minds of their pupils. 
But su6b universities should bo made wholly self-contained and independent 
- of outside control and influence as far as possible. Otherwise, these would be 
likely to develop into universities of the same type as tho Calentta University,, 
and would hot create a healthy and pure inteUeotnal atmosphere. 
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Goha, Eajakikaota. 

.(ii) If tho Dacca University scheme materialise; there will bo no room for a third 
university in Bengal. Besides, it will be extremely dilScult to form the tenafe 
and tho different faculties in a provincial town like Burdwan, Bajshahi, Barisal, 
or Mymensingh. © 


Gupta, Bipin Beiiap.i. 

.(i) Sectarian colleges ou credal lines ought not to find a place in any modem university 
Eohomc. Establish higher centres of Islamic or Sanskritic culture if yon please; 
place tho students under orthodox Maulvis or Pandits for a number of years; 
autbonso them to confer titles upon such of their pupils as they deem fit ; but do 
not taint their cultural atmosphere by an unhealthy .scrambling for degrees. 
Why/should tho University bo s-ndtehed on to tracks of creed when the other 
method (which is tho indigenous method) would not retard culture ? 

/ii) Universities, exactly on tho lines of the Dacca scheme, could, with advantage, be 
established at Hooghly, Bajshahi, and Chittagong, They need not bo counter- 
parts of one another. Lot them be federated together, so that, they may 
occasionally interchange professors for purposes of lecturing ; and let not the 
student population of a particular area be 'rigidly tied down to a particular 
univorsitj'. 

In the Dacca University scheme, or in any other scheme, no attempt should be made 
to segregate the sons of Bengali landholders in a separate college exclusively 
assigned to them. , These zemindars are the products of the Permanent Settle-- 
ment, and, as such, arc merely the accident of an accident. TThat has the Univers- 
ity got to do in distinguishing between the classes and the masses ? Moreover, 

. the landholding class is in a fluid state ; many of thein slide down into the masses 
when their estates pass on to others who rise from amongst the masses through 
sheer force of the intellect. " 

In framing any scheme for a university the poverty of the people must be 
taken into account. Why should not the highest education be available to the 
largest number of men and women 1 I am not at present concerned with the 
strictly business side of the problem ; I am referring simply to its cultural aspect. 
Away in the dim ages of the past, in the days of the Upanishads, the highest 
•education was compulsory upon each male member of every twice-bom caste ; 
for the women and the Sudras aU the revealed trutlis were made accessible 
through the Poranas. In the Buddhistic period, the vast monasteries threw open 
• their gates to prince and peasant alike, and, when the prince returned home after 
finishing his studies, he occasionally endowed the institutions hberallv. 
Inst.ead of clamouring for a separate college, if our zemindars would only endow 
some chairs in educational institutions, intended for the classes and the masses 
alike, they would be doing a great service to Bmgak 


Gutta, Uaies Chandea. ^ 

i'(i) The Dacca University ought not to be established. Por some -years more university 
education in Bengal ought to be uniform. The time is not yet ripe for establish- 
ing different universities in Bengal. The different sorts of education that would 
he imparted by the diffsrent universities in Bengal would lead to many conflicts, 
as, for example, to get Government appointments, audit would lead to hostilities 
even in political matt-ers. 

If the Dacca University be estabUshed at all there ought not to be residential re- 
strictions for reasons given in my reply to question 2. 

'(ii) Bo other university ought to be established in Bengal at present. 
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Haddae, Dr. Hikalal. 

(i) The Dacca University should he of the same type as the Patna University. It 

should, of Course, be a teaching University, but its proposed constitution.should 
be so modified as to allow of the afiSliation of colleges in Eastern and Korthern 
Bengal to it. This is necessary to give relief to the Caleutta University. 
It has become difficult for this University' to examine properly and control the 
enormous number of students that appear at its matriculation and intermediate 
examinations. Por example, so many examiners are appointed 40 look over the 
answer papers of thousands of candidates that it has become difficult to main- 
tain the uniformity of the standard of examination. A single university is no 
longer sufficient for the requirements of a province like Bengal. 

(ii) The right ideal, no doubt, is to establish universities at other centres of popula- 

tion within the presidency, but I do not think that this would be practicable at 
present, mainly on account of the difficulty of finding properly qualified men to 
constitute senates, faculties and boards. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

(i) With regard to the proposed Dacca University I beg leave to suggest that a college 

for Sanskritic studies shoidd also be established. The foundation of an Islamia 
college ■ivill be prejudicial to the interests of corporate life as its students will 
themselves form an exclusive community. , Again, if Muhammadans versed in 
Islamic studies be eligible for high post's under Government a similar college 
for Hindus ought also to be established at Dacca to. afford equal facilities to 
Hindus versed in Sanskrit oi Pali for service under Government. 

The proposed medical and engineering colleges at Dacca should be fully equipped. 
■They should not be feeders to those at Calcutta and Sibpur. .. 

(ii) The Calcutta University has become very congested and unwieldy. The inspection 

of mofussil colleges once a year is not sufficient. The reoogm'sed high schools, 
whose number is legion, have no provision for university supervision. The 
practice of having them inspected by departmental inspectors, who are naturally 
reluctant to point out the defects of the institutions under their control, is far 
from satisfactory. I am, therefore, of opinion that it is. worth while to establish 
universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme in some of the important district 
towns of the presidency. Such universities may now be established at Chittagong, 
Mymensingh, and Bajshahi, where there is a constantly growing demand for 
higher education. 


Haeley;-A. H. 

» 

(i) I consider it unfortunate that there should bo instituted a special degree of B.I. 

for Sluhammadans in the Dacca University inasmuch as, unless Government 
• insists that it is equivalent to the B.A., this special degree will not be popularly 
esteemed, and the Muhammadan oriental student will be the loser. I should 
like to see the same noinonolature adopted for degrees throughout the province 
and, if possible, throughout India, so that, by whatever avenues a student ap- 
•proaohes his goal, whether through classical languages or history or philosophy', 
he will be entitled to the bachelor or master of arts degree at the close. 

(ii) One naturally anticipates, having regard to university facilities elsewhere, that 

there ■will eventually be about five universities in the province of Bengal proper, 
two of which would be centred at Calcutta and Dacca. The three provincial 
universities ought to be residential, on the lines of Dacca University, because 
they would be established at centres 'whose commercial and other interests are 
not yet developed, as is the case in Calcutta. I do not consider that a resi- 
dential University should be established in Calcutta. A student stands to 
gain more than ho loses by living amid the activities of a city. 
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Hossaix, Wahec. 


Hossain, Wahed. 

(i) I hare not much confidence in tlie success of the Dacca Univcraty scheme- 
Tiic ideals set forth in tho scheme arc not attiinablo, even in the distant future. 
In modern times such a University is not needed. IVliatis^vantod in this country 
are universities of the type which liave recently spnmg up in tho industrial 
centres of Europe, America, and Japan. 

I have discussed this subject at some length in my presidential speech delivered at 
the school section meeting of tho All-India Afuliatamadan Educational Conference,, 
an extract from which is submitted herewith for reference : — 

Extbact. 

Such being tho case of the existing system of education, there should be, in my 
opinion, two Idnds of university : — , 

(а) A residential university for producing first-rate scholars, original thinkers,. 

research students, etc. This universitj' should bo of the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge type. It should take upon itself the responsibilities of teaching its^ 
pnpds, and should not rest satisfied rritli the mere examination of candidates 
of different colleges. Tlie groundwork of thdr education should be laid on 
national lines, in consonance with Indian genius and Indian sentiments. 
IVbilo drawing inspiration from Indian sources, it should be nnrtnred by 
literary and' scientifio sustenance from other countries. In fact, such a ■ 
university should be tho homo for real culture and high accomplishments, and 
the centre for literary activities and original researches. 

.1 lay great stress upon the resideatial system as it exercises a wholesome- 
influence upon the life and character of students residing with their pro- 
fessors and preceptors. The advantages of the residential system are now well 
recognised. It is very dearablo that tliis ^tom dionld bo introduced into 
this country, and it is equally desirable that tho teacher and the taught 
should frequently come in contact with one anotlier. I need hardly say 
that the living examples of good professors not only improve the moral tone 
of their pupils, but inspire them with zeal and confidence. 

(б) The university of tho second type should bo established for general education, 

combined avith the special training required for bn^ess men. It should be- 
of the typo which has lately ^nmg up in the industrial centres of England 
and other countries of the civilised world. The main object of the university 
should be confined to imparting sound education with the fecial, training of 
young men in trade, industries, and commerce, or in other words, education 
in it should be ‘ more practical and less purely literary.’ 

There is another aspect of the question which demands our serious attention. If the 
Calcutta Univcraty be raised to the status of a resideatial university what would bo the- 
fate of existing colleges ? There is needier them, and they cannot be dispensed -with. In 
my opinion, the Calcutta University ^ould be improved and remodelled on the fines of 
the universities which have lately been established in the commercial centres of Europe 
and a requisite number of technical and industrial colleges should be started. The existing 
colleges will renuiin trader it, as they have been. They need not be compelled to open a 
department of technology as auappendage. This -nafi, inevitably, lead to the subordination 
of the technical department, and the real object -will be lost. I would, therefore, prefer- 
the establishment of new colleges and schools, where education should be more practical 
and less purely literary. 

At the same time, I think a residential univcraty is required for real culture, high 
literary pursuits, and higher attainment3._ Tlje cost of its education will necessarily be- 
high, bnt sneh a university is not intended for every class of person. Aloreover, the- 
etjmt de corps amongst students, and other advantages which are peculiar features of the- 
rcsddcntial system, can hardly be attained in a uni-rersity other than readential. 
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The above division of university education is the natural outcome of tlio present econo- 
mic conditions of^this country. The increaang number of graduates, and the growing 
difBcilIty of finding sm'tablo occupations for them, have ‘ drawn attention to the fact that, 
except in tlie cases of law, medidne^ and, possibly, teaching a university education 
does not in itself fit a man for any particular form of employment in life. . Indeed, if wo 
confine our attention to the state of tlie ordinary bachelor of arts, we must exclude oven 
the above-mentioned exceptions and wo can say that the arts course, which is taken by the 
majority of students, does noEln itself prepare any man for the practical work of life. 

After pointing oat the above difficulties and drawbacks, Air. Martin (professor of the 
Islamia^Uego, Lahore) puts the matter thus : — ‘ What we want in India to-day is not 
a university of the Oxford and Cambridge typo (perhaps wo are scarcely ready for them 
yet), but rather of the modem commercial type such as have sprung up in England in 
recent years in great industrial centres, such as, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Nottingham. In these universities, while literary culture and abstract knowledge are 
not neglected, stress is laid on such subjects as industry, applied science, agriculture, 
etc., and a man may take his degree as a bachelor of commerce, instead of as a bachelor 
of arts, if he so pleases ’. 

On the one hand, we have Indian trade and industry crying out for educated men 
and, on the other, a crowd of educated young men crying out for employment ; but, some- 
how, the two do not come together. The businessman and the manufacturer do not want 
the present type of graduate — ho has no use for him, and the graduate too often despises a 
business career, and is certainly not fit for it. In order to bring the two together 
'a radical reconstruction of tmiversity education on_practical modem lines is absolutely 
essential. • 

Now, iu order to relieve the state of pressure, and make educated men fit for 
various avocations of life, Mr. Martin advocates one sort of university, and not the univers- 
ity of the type of Oxford or Cambridge, because, in his opinion, we are not yet ready for 
it. This suggestion, is. rather half-hearted, and docs not meet the situation fully. 
What would he do with the post-graduate scholars, research students, or such students 
who are now engaged in higher studies in the University College of Calcutta ? IITiat 
would he do with the sons of gentlemen who educate their'children to fit them for some 
other spheres of life ? Of course, Mr. Slartin’s suggestions are mainly Jjased upon the 
existing educational state of the Punjab. The needs and requirements of India must 
be ascertained and satisfied according to the conditions prevailing in each province. The 
more I think of the educational and economical problems of India .the stronger becomes 
my conviction that one sort of university education cannot meet the present rituation. 
Jforeover, to overload a angle university with all sorts of education and training will lead 
to the subordination of one branch to the other, resulting in the inevitable consequence of 
paying more attention to general education at the cost of special training. One instance 
will suffice. In Bengal agricultural schools are under the Director of Publio Instraotion, 
and his annual report for 1916 shows only two pupils in an agriculfnral school; the 
reports of previous years show ‘ nil ’. In a country pre-eminently agricultural such is 
the progress made in agricultural education ! Had these schools been under the Director 
of Agriculture, or any other officer, his responsibih’ty would have induced him to pay pro- 
per attention to the subject. The improvement of agrioultnre is not the concern 
, of the Education Departmentj'and it can hardly be expected that that department would 
do what ought to have otherwise been done for a subject improperly thrust upon its 
shoulders; ‘ 

I, therefore, suggest that there should be'two kinds of univeraty with set purposes to 
satisfy the requirements of our present-day life. 


Htotee, Mark. 

(ii) Certainly ; when times are favourable the creation of centralised residential uni- 
versities should be most favourably considered. On the other hand, there appears 
to bo a distinct danger of the ‘idea ’-of a centralised university being utilised 
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for a Teiy difierent purpose, viz., the institntioa of smallef federal universities 
made up of fragments of the older federal universities. This sort of thing Tvill 
only mahe the idea of centralised universities more difScnlt of attainment. The 
new nniversity of Mysore is, I consider, a case in point. Prohahly the Univers- 
ity of Patna is another. Such schemes gain a certain amount of popularity, 
partly owing to the sentiment of local patriotism, partly owing to the prospect of 
cheap degrees. I smspect the latter motive to be the more j>owerfuL We have at 
present two movements, or qnasi-movements, for small federal universities going 
on in South India at the present moment. I deprecate the foundation of any 
new university, not a centralised university, in India. 


SvQ, Tie Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fvzlvi,. 


I am very strongly in favour of the establishment of a university at Dacca not 
in pursuance of a thoughtless and hurried concession to political demand, but in 
response to a genuine awakening towards the higher form of university learning 
which has recently taken place in Eastern Bengal Dacca has all the latent 
advantages of being a centre of university training, better in some respects than 
Calcutta. 


The defects in the report of the Dacca University Committee are due to the fact 
that the committee did not comprise many men who had practical knowledge of ' 
. those causes which have ultimately led to the fadure of the Calcutta I^versity 
as a teaching institution and a centre of learning. In appointing the committee 
Government selected several gentlemen of strong political views, but of little 
practical experience in matters of university life. As is well known the Dacca 
Universify was at first meant to be a concesaon to Muhammadan sentiment as » 
set-ofi against the injustice do^e to the communitj' by the annulment of the 
partition of Bengal The scheme, however, that has heen worked out hy the 
committee satisfira neither the test of criticism from a university man’s point 
of view, nor has it been very enthusiastically received by the Muhammadan 
community. 

There are two matters in the scheme to which I would like very briefly to refer. 
The first is about the Slahammadan College. I am one of the strongest advo- 
cates of such an institution, but only on condition that wc are pven the genuine 
article, and not a mere sham. I wish specially to guard against the possibility of 
the proposed 3Iuhammadan College falling below' the Dacca College in efBciency 
as a teaching institution. I have my apprehensions that, in case Muhammadans 
get their own college, Muhammadan boys win have very little chance of getting 
admitted into the Dacca College, which will, therefore, gradually lapse into a merely 
Hindu institution. If the proposed college be equally as good in all respects 
as the Dacca College we may not bare much reason lor complaint ; but I would 
certainly refuse to barter away the rights and privileges of students of future 
generations for the sake of a mere sentimental victory in securing a college of our 
own. ^ Wo insist "hpon this Muhammadan College in order to afford facilities j 
of suitable instruction to the large surplus in our student communitv who fail 
to get admission into existing colleges ; but we would certaiulv consider it a 
great loss if the mere existence of this JIuhammadan College were to deprive our 
students of all the prii-ilcges of studying in the Dacca College. I would, therefore, 

, insist On the cCidencT, in a state of equality with the Dacca College, as the einc 
qua non for the establishment of the proposed Sluhammadan Collie at Daccal 
The second matter on which I wish tonmke some comments is with rci^ard to the 
faculty of Islamic studies in the Dacca University. This is a very usMul sugges- 
tiou winch the commiUee has made, and 1 would onlv like to add a reservation 
Diat the study of English should never lie relegated to' the cold groove of neglect. 
Englnib is being already sabordinatfd to the claims of other subieefs of sfudv 
resulting m a deficiency in the quality of our graduates of the present day. The 
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Huq, The Hon’blo Maulvi A. K. Fuzlui. — eor.tl . — Azizue — Indian 

Association, Calcutta. ' 


remarks which I have made with reference to the respective claims of English, as 
well as of the vernacular, as set forth in my answer to question 11, apply with 
great force to the cose of English versus oriental languages. Wltile, therefore, I 
advocate the creation of faculties of Islamic studies, I would suggest slight modifi- 
cations so ns to assign to the studj’ of Enghsh the importance which it deserves. 

The above are the two main aspects of the problem, but there are other defects 
of detail which are of comparatively minor importance. I, therefore, advocate 
the establishment of a university at Dacca, the establishment of a Muhammadan 
arts college at Dacca -provided that it is equal in efficiency to the Dacca College, 
and the creation of faculties of Islamic studies provided that the details are so 
worked out as to preserve for the study of English an undhriinished amount of 
attention from the educationist’s point of view, 
tii) I am strongly of opinion that universities, not necessarily on the lines of the Dacca 
scheme, can be established at other centres of population within the presidency, 
even now. I would suggest as possible centres Chittagong, Rajshahi,- and 
Burdwan, besides, of comse, Dacca. 


Huqite, M; Aziztil. 

(i) The term “well-to-do” should be replaced by any other proper or personal 
name. It hurts the popular feeling in a democratio ago and generates an amount 
of uneasiness in normal minds — and much h'esina name. The cost of the 
college, initial and recurring, should be met by the wellrto-do classes. 

Islamic studios should make vernacular compulsory up to the B. I. standard. There 
-"need not bo any provision for law and engineering studies. There should be a 
little more English throughout the course up to the degree standard. 

I agree with Mr. Mahomed Ali’s minute — both in his reasons and his conclusion 
that the graduates of Islamic faculties should be called B.A.’s and M.A;’s.' . 

{ii) This involves a large amount of initial and recurring expenditure. Moreover, the 
establishment of any university primarily requires a number of able men of cul- 
ture and education to take genuine interest in, and to manage, the university 
affairs, whom it is not always possible to get in a centre outside Calcutta except, 
to a certain extent, at Dacca. Some sort of^federal system is, therefore, perhaps 
' . ineyitahle for years to come. At the same time, we must guard ourselves against 

too rigorously thinking that the University is a separate body from the colleges ; 
some form of delegation is inevitable in a province of 52 millions, where we cannot 
afiord to have too tnany universities . 1 think mofussil interest should be created 

in higher education. I would advocate the establishment of five' academies in 
five central places, vis., Hooghly or Burdwan for the Burdwan division, Kxishnagar 
■ for the Presidency division, Bajshahi for the Bafshahi division, Chittagong for 
the Chittagong division, and Mymonsingh or Barisal for the Dacca division, outside 
Dacca. These academies will be miniature executive and deliberative bodies for 
■ colleges within the division, and a scheme may ho devised in which they would be 

given some freedom, power, and responsibility, subject to the supervision, control, 
guidance, or veto of the university. The examination shall, however,' he under 
the control and managementof the University, which 'shall determine a uniform 
or special, examination or examinations. The board of academies shall consist 
of a pto-vioe-diancellor, Tcpiesentatives of professors and public gentlemen ; 
half of whom shall be Mussalmans. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

Sj) The Dacca. University scheme sliould he modified as follows: — 
(a) Tlie official control exercised either directly or through the i 
he reduced to a minimum. • ■ 
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QUKSTIO.V > 1 , 


Intlitin A<tfociation. Cdlcultn— ronW. — Ir.i'AS, Jlnulvi MoitAstMAi; — Ino.vK, Jli's 31 . V. — 
IsMAii, Khiin Baimfliir .Mohammad— .Ir.KKis'i, Wai.ti.t.'A. 


(6) There photild be e eoinmcrcL'il, intlustriil, and rigriciiltural pido to it. There should 
l)C n /acuity /or technology generally. 

(ii) AnincrcnFoinlhcnumbcrofunivcrriticp.Avitli our I'rcfrcnt limited rc-jourcc.", M-ould 
not be desirable in the interests of higher education. 


IKFA^•, Maulvi SIoiIAJIMAD. 

(i) In tho Dacca UniA'crsity proAdsion fbonld be made /or adequate and proportionate 

representation of JlnlnammadanR. It i.s also neccssarj’ that Urdu fliould be 
rteogniBcel ns one of tho second languages. 

(ii) Yes ; uniA-ersities of tiic mono-coWege type may, AA-ith adA'antage, i>e c.stabh'shcd 

at different centres of the prcridcncy, fuch as Ciiiltagong, It.ajsiialii, Sylhct, and 
Gauhnti, gradually as financial conditions permit. But, CAxn under 
present financml conditions, it i.s ncccfsary tliat such AmiA'crsitics .should bo imme- 
diately started in Calcutta and at Dacca. 


Iboss, Miss M. V. 

(i) Tho AA-omen’s college scheme is rather of tho nature of a domc.stic economy school 

than of a college /or tho higher education o! AA-omcn ; it ha.s been laid doArn on 
strictly ultililarian lines, and AA-ith too little idea o/ scholarship. 

The idea of preparing incidentally for the medical profession is a .«ound one, but o 
good deal of the m'bro elementarj’AA-ork might be done in scbools if a domestic 
economy course, including hygiene, sick nursing, and tho care of children, Avorc 
insisted upon. 

Separate hostel accommodation should he provided for Anglo-Indians. 

(ii) Yes, a university could he established at Dacca. 


Isir,iiL, Khan Bahadur MoHA^riiAD- 

(i) There ought to be adequate 31 uhama adan representAtion in the convocation crul 
tho council. 

The cost of living in hostels should not be proliibitive. Sluhanunadan students 
arc daily increasing ; adequate provision should he made for them both in 
hostels and colleges. An adequate number of scats in colleges, other than 
Sluhammadan colleges, should be fixed /or JIuhammadan students. Bengali 
shotdd not form part of the curriculum beyond the matriculation. 

As regards jurisdiction it shotdd he partly federal and partly residential. 

(ii) Yes ; BnrdAvan, Rajshahi, and.Chittagong. 

In this connection, I should bke to draAv the particular attention of the Commission 
to the fact that tho establishment of Islamic studies as one of tho faculties of 
the proposed Dacca Tjniversity is a great necessity. A very large number of 
Muhammadan students desire religious studies and they cannot be dissnaded 
from this. By the establishment of this faculty their training Avill assume 
definite shape. 


JE^^vrNS, Walter A. 

I ATOuia suggest the folloAving as likely to lead to a more satisfactory state of affairs- 
than those at present obtaining in Calcutta: — 

(a) That affiliation of outside colleges he not alloAved in the projxjscd Dacca Univers- 
ity. This Avould do aAvay AA-ith most of the difficulties noAV being encoimt- 
ered. . - . ° 
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Jenkins, Walter A, — conti . — Jones, C. E. W. — Jones, T, Cuthbertson. 


(6) That all teachers in the University be under the control of the University. 

(c) That the academic side of the University be almost entirely controlled by the 

teachers. 

(d) That in the different departments authority be vested in the heads of de- 

partments. 

(e) That all junior posts, such as demonstrators, be made strictly temporary, say, for 

three years only, in order to provide stepping-stones for able students, and 
to ensure that a man does not settle down for life in a junior position to 
what becomes routine and uninspired work, 
ii) That aU students be resident in university hostels, and that the University be 
divided up into messes or colleges, by the inter-rivalry of which the building 
up of a true college spirit will be possible. 

{g) That, if possible, the lectme system be dropped up to the intermediate stage and 
that more tutorial work be ensured. 

iji) That a new science laboratory be constructed after the plan sent to one of the 
members of the Commission.* 


^JONES, C. E. W. , ■ 

<i) -It is, I think, generally admitted that the standard of admission to the Univers- 
ity is too low, and that matriculates are, in the great majority of cases, unfitted 
by their attainments to receive a university education. One defect of the Dacca 
University scheme is that, while recommending many admirable methods of 
improving the character and methods dl teaching, it makes no real attempt to 
raise the standards of teaching and study, inasmuch ns it recommends the 
retention of the existing conditions of admission to the University. I recognise 
the difficulties under which the Dacca University Committee laboured in this 
. connection. It was contemplated that the new University would draw its 
- students from the same schools as the'Calcutta University and it was, no doubt, 
felt that, as long as the latter maintained the existing standard of admission, it 
had perforce to follow suit. It is, however, a question whether the time has not 
arrived for the Calcutta University to raise its standard of admission. Until 
this is done it is doubtful whether much progress can be made in the higher 
branches of study. 

Another criticism which may be made in connection with the Dacca University 
scheme is that it lays undue stress on the collegiate type of institution. There 
is much to be said for' the collegiate institution. It encourages esprit de corps 
and provides facilities for close social intercourse and physical recreation- But 
in a centralised university these advantages may be equally well secured by a 
system of hostels, or halls of residence, while it would be more economical to 
concentrate all the teaching in the University itself. In short, the ideal to be 
arrived at is a unitary imiversity, with a system of hostels for those students 
whose homes are situated outside the University town, 
fii) A centralised university might be established at Calcutta. Of other centres I 
cannot speak. At Calcutta many of the conditions necessary for the establish- 
ment of a centralised University are already in existence — a large body of 
students, advanced teaching, and a certain number of commodious buildings. 


Jones, T. Cothbeetson. 

fii) In Calcutta we have an enormous centralised university, too unwieldy to be really 
efficient, with a number of outlying colleges, which, for financial and other 
reasons, are unable to compete with the large colleges at the centre and relieve . 
the pressure on their accommodation. It is the absence of large and efficient 
colleges in the presidency outside the University centre which has resulted in 
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QUESTIOX i. 


JoxES, T. CcTHBEBTSOK — cont<l. — ^Kahui, Mauivi Abdul— K han, AbclHasheii— 

Kl'XDU, I’Cr.NACIIASDKA. 


tho present state of things in the Calcutta Universityand, in my opinion, if there 
had been in the presidency other competing centres such as exist in tho United 
Provinces at Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and Benares, many of the more glaring 
e«ls of tho Calcutta University might have been avoided. 

I would, therefore, suggest that teaching and residential universities might, with 
advantage, be set up at Berhampur, Rajsbahi, and Comilla. 


Mauivi Abdul. 

Tllcre is no doubt that residential universities of the typo of the proposed Dacca 
University, if properly conducted, would be more efficient institutions for imparting 
edneation on a sonnd basis than the existing universities of the federal type. But those 
who arc fully acquainted with the backward condition and poverty of the people of this 
country cannot bo altogether blinded by the attractive ideals of a residential university. 
Tho crying need of tho country is extensive education. At this stage of the country’s 
educational development surface should not bo altogether sacrificed for depth. More 
attention should, therefore, be devoted to the extension and improvement of federal 
universities, and most of the available tceoutccs should be utilised for this purpose. Tie 
number of students who are in a position to avail themselves of the costly education im- 
parted in a reside ntial university may not be very large, and their requirements may be 
met by tho Benares, Aligarh, and Dacca Universities for the present. 


Ktta x, Abul Hashem. 

(i) In my opinion, it will bo advantageous for the Dacca University to confine itself 
.to the two B. A. or B. Sc. classes and to make its admission test correspond to 
the I.A. or IBc. standard of the Calcutta University. The change will, on the 
one hand, enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the Dacca Umrersily, and, on the 
other, by reducing the total expett'e of a course at the University, will bring it 
within the means of a more numerous class of people of moderate means., 

(ii) I do not think it will be possible to establish universities at other centres of popula- 
tion in Bengal on the lines of the Dacca scheme either now or in the near future. 
But universities with a more limited scope may' be established in such advanced 
centres as Chittagong, Bnrdwan, Krishnagar, and EajshahL^ 


Kuxdu, Puexachaxdea. 

I do not consider that the universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, or on other 
lines, are, in the present state of the province and particularly of its financial condition, 
either desirable or practicable in a number of mofussil centra. At present, there is very 
little academic atmosphere in any place outside Calcutta. The creation of such an 
atmosphere involve, a big expenditure of money which might be more profitably ntilised 
in improving the existing system and increasing the number of colleges. The establish- 
ment of residential universities at several centres would mean the retention in each of 
them of several men of exceptional ahilifies who would be most useful for doing post- 
graduate work. The demand for sneh post-graduate work is yet so small in our country 
that une or Iw^o ^eat centres of such teaching are quite sufficient for tLig province and 
there, would be little or no demand for p^t-gradnate work in the smaller universities. 
.Under the circumstances, I consider that it will he mors practicable to reserve post- 
graduate teaching for the Universitira in Calcutta and Dacca, to limit the teaching in 
colleges, other than the University College, to the graduation. comse (pass and honoms), 
and-to attempt, as far as possible, to make the college residential in tv^. 
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liASOLry, G- H. — cor^t'l. 


The only person -who has any power is the principal, and he is too busy to 
concern himself with the organisation of the work of erery department, 
neither has he, in every instance, the expert knowledge which is essential. 
Membership of the Indian educational service simply'means increased pay, 
and not greater power or responsibility. I folly sympathise with the view 
of many Indian professors educated in this country that a European or an 
Indian appointed to the service in England shonid not, merely because of 
these accidents, be placed over the Provincial educational service professor, 
irrespective of his ability or experience. The question is not one of race, nor 
of the relative value of education rcceivcrl under diSerent conditions ; but 
of the necessity, which is everywhere else recognised, of sound organisation 
within the departments of a university. In each important branch of learn- 
ing one man who might have the status of “ Univeisi^ Professor ” should 
be appointed. For these posts the best men available should be secured 
whether they bo Indian or European, trained in England or in this country. 
The only quah'fication which should be considered is that of fitness for 
the work. But after appointment they should not be mformed that within 
theiir departments they are witbont power, and that any other lectnrsr in 
the department has equal standing with them. On the other hand, they 
must be given rcs^nsible'frcedom, and the power of putting their ideas'’ 
into effect, in consultation and co-operation -with their colleagues. 

Phis naturally leads to the question ofthe relation of professors to Govemmeat. 
The existing defect of fnfemaliorganisations is largely the result of the fact that 
professors of colleges arc members of the Government services, and are not 
appointed to .special positions in particnlar colleges. The consequence of this 
is that it is not always possible to get the best available man for any post' that 
may be vacant ; and, further, that the relation between lecturers in any college 
is the conventional relation between certain wide Government services, and 
not the natural relation necessary for the most efficient organisation of the 
studies. I am, therefore, conviiTced-that provided satisfactoiy safeguards can 
be given for the security of positions (such safeguards beii^ necessary to 
secure the best tvpe of professor), it will be better to dissociate professors 
from their immediate service to Government, and to make them servants of 
the liniveTsity, appointed to definite posts. Apart trom this it is doubtful 
whether that freedom and autonomy of the body of teachers, which is so 
essential to the life of the University, can be attained. 

If the Dacca University be established no mofussil coH^es should be affiliated 
for higher studies. The system of external affiliation would involve the 
determination of courses of study and of examinations by detailed syllabnsM, 
aud would restrict the liberty of the teacher. 

The question has been raised as to whether the external affih'aiaon of University 
College, Beading, oi which I have had experience, to the University of Xoudon 
rendered education of a true universily type impossible at that -institution. 
This has certainly not been the result at Reading, bnt there are fond- 
amental differences between conditions there and those here in Bengal At 
Beading there is a group of able men who thoroughly understand the needs 
, of rmiversity life, and whose energies have created an extraordinarilv efficient 
edncational institution, possessing a nsidentia! system which is as' good as 
that of any modem university in Britain. Thegronp of teachers at Beading 
is sneh that they would exercise a stimulating mteVectnal influence over 
students under almost any dreumstances and, the residential and tutorial 
system which has been developed there, renders such influence inevitable. 
But the necessity of external afiiliatioa. to I/ondon was never regarded 
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QUESTION 4, 


Lanoley, G. H . — eonuh 


■ specialists. A number of honours schools varying in character would naturally 
' , • bo founded. These might bo classified into three groups : — 

(1) Schools designed with the purpose of training men for specific professions^ 

such as medicine, law, etc. 

(2) Schools intended to produce useful citizeas, who might eventually take 

part in the government of the country. Here, the concrete life of the 
peoples of India might be studied through their history, economics,. 
plu'Iosophy, Fcicncc, and such other branches of these subjects as would 
enable the student to grasp intelligently their fundamental principles. 

(3) Schools adapted for those who have a marked interest in some special 

subject, and who cvcntuallj', it is hoped, might carry out research, and 
become teachers. 

But, to whatever school the student belongs, an honours degree should not be 
awarded until ho attains some measure of self-expression in his thoughL 
To secure this end it would probably bo found necessary to make the 
honours a three years’ course. With this extension the period for university 
study would still bo short, for it mast bo remembered that, during tho two 
years which students spend reading for intermediate examinations, instruction 
must inevitably be similar to that given in tho secondary schools of 
Britain. 

The purpose of post-gradnate courses should bo to carry education of the- 
charaoter of that begtm in the honours courses to a still higher stage ; and^ 
for this reason, onlj' honours students should he allowed to proceed to- 
post-graduate studies. ' Facilities, however, might be provided -whereby pass 
students, who have shown ability and keen intellectual interests, might be- 
allowed to read for honours the year after they have obtained the pass- 
degree, as a preliminary to post-graduate studies. 

(g) Not only should the standard of honours and post-graduate courses be raised, 
but arrangements for the residence ’of students taking these courses should 
be carefully considered. In order that they may derive tho full advantage- 
from their university life it is necessary that they should, as far as possible, 
reside together, and not be distributed indiscriminately among other- 
students. ejEverydhe who has had experience of university life knows that 
perhaps the greatest benefit is derived from free intellectual comradeship- 
among members of the student fraternity, many of whom are eager for know- 
ledge and are seeking it in different fields of experience. Here, in Bengal, 
under existing conditions, no student is able to get the full advantage of 
such intellectual fellowship, and no serious attempt has yet been made to 
. render this possible. A step towards realising this ideal could be made in 
Dacca by bringing together honours and post-graduate students in one or two 
hostels, and appointing to these thoroughly competent wardens. 

The basis upon which students are now distributed among the various hostels- 
are r^distinctions of caste, and the nature of the studies in which they 
are engaged, and these are, by far, the most simple principles of division. 
If, however, students pursuing higher studies are to benefit to the full from 
their residence at the University it is desirable to bring as • many varied 
types of mind as is possible into intimate association so that they may learn 
to understand and to sympathise with one another. Hindus and ATnham- 
medans, students of pure arts and pure science, as well as of applied science 
and technology, should be housed together and encouraged to feel that they 
are members . of a common society. The only restriction should be that- 
they are pursuing their studies on the higher plane. Residence in hostels 
of this kind for a period of three or four years would bo a more effective 
means of drawing forth the powers of a young man’s mind than any teach- 
■ ing, and would train men to take liber.-il views of important problems. , 
In the first instance, caste prejudice would be strong, and very few would 
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Lanoley, G. H.— conW.— Latie, Syed Abdul, Klmn Bnhndiir— JUbasai, Kotiab 

Ksuitindradeb Rai. 


recogniso that tho incstimablo- benefits to bo derived from tho intimate 
association of a number of eager, but diverse, minds entirely outweighs the- 
disadvantages of being obliged to make arrangements for their living 
together. In time, hon-ovor, the value of such a system would bo acknow- 
ledged. 

(A) Dishonesty of thought and e.vprcssion is often fostered under the present system 
because tho presentation of Western knowledge is not sufficiently related to 
tho student’s o;vn e.Yperionco. There is little or no relation between tho 
opinions of a great numbtr of students upon many subjects and their 
lives. They are constantly expressing ideas upon literary, philosophical, 
and other subjects not because they believe, or oven understand, them, but 
becauBo they are tho conventional ideas which, in their opinion, are 
expected. Such falsity in expression must tend to undermine not only 
tho student’s powers of mu»d, but also Ids character. Much would bo- 
done to avoid this result if teachers, in such subjects as history, economics, 
literature, and philosophy, were to biuld more upon tho thought and experi- 
ences which tho student has imbibed from his environment. Courses of ' 
study should bo designed so that this could bo done effectively in tho earlier, 
as well as in tho more advanced, stages of teaching. 

(ii) I do not think universities similar to that of Dacca should bo established at 
other centres of population now owing to thq difficulty of finding competent 
teachers. In tho future, others nught be established. 


Latip, Sued Abdud, Khan Bahadur, 

(i) The Dacc'a University scheme, so far as it provides for a residential university for 

B.A and M.A. students, is most commendable, and, in my opinion, should bo 
given effect to. The intermediate standard may’ bo taught in tho high schools 
at a less cost, and is likely to prove a boon ns much to students os to their guard- 
ians. Guardinns generally feel diffident in sending their newly passed matrio- 
idation boys to big towns, whSro not only tho cost of living is high, but no suitable 
arrangement exists for tho supervision of the conduct of boys. 

It will bo advantageous from tho point of view of cost not to have separate colleges- 
for Hindus and lluhammadans. They may be separate only for purposcs- 
' of residence, religious instruction, and tuition in their boarding-houses. But 
they must attend lectures in tho common rooms. 

(ii) It may be possible to have a residential university at Rajshahi where tho Police 

Training College ia A suitable and healthy site will bo available on the banks ot 
tho Ganges. This will bo welcomed by tho people of Northern Bengal tunong. 
whom there has already been a keen awakening for education owing to the acti- 
vities of tho Varendra Research Society. - A nucleus for such a university already 
exists in tho Government college .there which is famous for its good teaching of 
science. - . • 


, Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindbadeb Rai. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme may be extended so that the proposed Dacca Uni- 
versity may also include -ivithin its jm-isdiction the mofussil colleges of East Bengal, 
over which it may exercise federal control lilre that of an examining body. 

, In order to make the Dacca University scheme a success, and partially independ- 
■ ent of the Govermnent of India iii respect of funds, it -will he judicious if the Dacca 
University bo given an examining" control over the colleges in Eastern Bengal, 
in addition to its being a residential university (consisting of tlie colleges situated 
in the University torvn of Dacca only), after the Cambridge and Oxford system- 
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3IiHASii, Ktjsiab KsHirrsDBADEB Eai — cawfcL — JLuxsa, Asshat Kthak — 
Gopal- Chaxbea — AIattba, Exhaiiba chastjea — ^3Iajciidae, Bihaj JIOHAy. 


The fees realised from the intending examinees of the proposed Unireratj" XTiH 
cover, in part, iherecnaing expenses of the Umversity thus TeUeving the Govern- 
menE of India of a portion of the financial bnrdea necesaiy to ensure snccess. 

iii) Teaching and residential nnfrersities mav, in-fatrire, rrith advantage, be Ktahlishei 
in the healthy parts of Bengal, rvhen the existing college may form the nudens 
of growing univeisifies. The Calcutta University should be made a teaching Uni- 
versity only in repeat of the colleges situated in the city proper (that being in- 
deed too heavy a task for any nniveimty really mindful of its business), whereas, 
in respect of the mofussil colleges, it may hold the position of an examining body 
merely. It may exercise some sort of very restricted, control over the mofas- 
sH colleges situated in the western districts of Bengal but, as regards the colleges 
situated in tbs Univexsity town, its control should be altogether absolute. 


Maitha, Asshat Kthtab. 

(j) I have no snggKtions to make with regard to the Dacca University srhems in- 
asaineh as ade<mate resources for the formation of a university at Hscca like that 
at Calcutta do not at present exist. 

^ii) If, however, teaching be limited to special subjects for which special facilifaes 
exist in special localities outside Calcutta, special arrangements may be made 
at Dacca, Eajshah^ Eangpur, and Bardwan for the advancement of learning in 
technology, agriculture, and antiquities. 


ilATTBA, GoPAI. CHAiDPA. 

(i) The colleges for oriental studies (Islamic and Sanskrilic) should provide for a 

■ liberal -study of English literature, European philosophy and science. 

(ii) Xes ; in the future, when the needs could not be met by the existing University, 

universities may be established at other centres of population- ■ I should prefer a 
healthy bPl station for the location of the next University. 


ilAIIBA, HEEA2ABACHAg>-D2A. 

<51) The establishment of universities on ih-c lines of the Dacca scheme at other centres 
of jwpulation within th-? presidency would not tfe advantageous to us at 
present, nor in the near future. Our resources arc far too Ihmted for the organis- 
ation and efiective working of a number -of universities in BengaL 
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AjD’IKA CEjVRAN. 


, BIajdmdae, Panchanan. 

• J~ 

(ii) Univorsities of a teaching and examining nature may, in future, be established 
■ndth advantage at, or in the neighbourhood of, Berhampur, Eangpur, 
Burdwan, and Gauhati. ■ ' 


Mallie, Dr. D. N. . , 

The only criticism I u-ould offer is that the'seheme ns described in the report is much 
too expensive. 

An attempt to bring out European experts at a very high pay ■will not -n'ork in prac- 
tice. Men of eminence ■who can create an intellectual atmosphere won’t come — and if 
they do, they will soon got into a groove and lose much of their power for good. The work 
must be taken up by distinguished Indians ■with adeguate scientific training in Europe. 

Nor do I see ■why there should bo several eoUeges. Singlo-collcgo-universitips such 
as Birmingham, Leeds or Manchester might well have supplied the ideal for the creation' 
of teaching rmiversities in centres like Dacca — if only the requisite number of men in each 
of these centres wore forthcoming who would carry on these universities. 

This is not possible at the present time. The only thing to do would be to have uni- 
versities of the federal type at suitable centres (there being in Calcutta alone a teaching 
and federal university combined). 

Until the federal typo has been properly developed in connection ■vrith the Examining 
University of Calcutta, new ones should not be started. 


Mazumdab, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Chaean. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme is an ill-digested scheme which has not yet emerged 

from its shifting phases and assumed definite shape: A- university ■without the 
preliminary arrangements for the different branches of study, such as arts,- 
• science, medicine, law, and engineering, would be a misnomer. The years that 
have'been wasted in hatching this ill-conceived scheme would have been more 
profitably spent if the vague allotment made in the budgets, and. lapsing year- 
after j'ear, had beeiT used for the establishment at Dacca of, one college in 
medicine and another in civil engineering. I consider it a most mischievous 
. idea ’ to establish a college for “ well-to-do classes.” Those who are called 
well-to-do classed ” may bo pro-vided with separate boarding establishments 
to cultivate their dietetic tastes and grow up, in luxury if they choose; but to- 
have a separate college for them would be to deny them a high standard of 
education -which association with meritorious students and healthy rivalry in an 
atmosphere of plain Uving and high thinking alone can secure. It has been- 
truly said that there is no royal road to learning. The proposed Dacca Univers- 
ity, in order to be a truly residential University, ought not to have any 
territorial jurisdiction. It should bo properly equipped and furnished -with all’ 
branches of study and staffed with first-rate professors of recognised 
standing, and it should be open to all students from- all colleges who may be- 
desirous of joining it under residential conditions. The examinations should, by 
no means, be lower than those of the_ existing Calcutta University, 

(ii) The only other place, as far as I can see, where a tmiversity of the type proposed 

above can be established in Bengal, is perhaps Chittagong, so as to equidistribute- 
all the centre of learning for the convenience of the people. 
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Meek, D, B- 


Jfi) The Dacca UniveratT scheme has come through various stages ance it vas first 
drami up, and it has sufTered various modifications As it stood in its origmal 
form it vras the result of two ideas which, in -my opinion, are fundamentally 
wrong. 

-(a) A univeraty is not a collection of buildings, however beautifnl and useful they 
may be. It is a group of intellects developing other intellects by example 
and by contacT^with them in the search for knowledge, with such necessary 
things as libraries and laboratories at its disposal, 
ih) A huge new university cannot be planted all ready groTvn and in fnH bloom. 
On studying the scheme the one impression 1 have always received is that the Uni- 
versity has always been made subsidiary to the utilisation of a certain number 
of buildings and sites. A good many men hare spent considerable time on 
the scheme, mostly, as far as one can gather, in joggling one department from 
one bnildhig to another, or from one part of a building to another. Perhaps 
it might be better to get the real University together, i.e., the bod}' of 
intellects to which 1 have referred, and then allow it to build such a house as 
would be suitable and useful to it. However, in my opinion, the ed ucational 
institut&ras in Dacca do form a very sound nucleus for a new University, 
but the University should be based on that nucleus and developed from it in - 
time. A certain amount _pf money would be required to begin a small Uni- 
versity at Dacca and, I believe, a certain amount is available ; but the sum , 
which was originally required was somewhat large, and is not now likely to be 
- available for some time to come. The objection has been made front some 
quarters that since the original sum estimated is not likely to become available 
immediately no University should be sfarted at Dac-ca. For example, it has 
been said that there will not be money eaou^ to begin an eagiaeering collie,' 
but that is no argument against beginning the University without- an engineering 
college, and, as funds do appear in future, to expand the. University. To come 
down to details, an agricultural and veterinary college is a much more pnssing 
need for Eastern Bengal than an engineering college. Tlie place for an engineer- 
ing collie is an eagineering centre, and Dacca could E<^rcely be termed an 
■ encineering centre. - . - 

Xhere'are many other superfluous parts in tlje original scheme, superfluous at the 
beginning of a new university, though following in time with developmeit. 

If -I may arrange the essentials in order, as that order appears to me, then a 
line may be -drawa after .ulniost any one and a biamninv made with those 
above the line as a imiversity. The others conld be added as demand for 
' them proved the necessity of their addition. 

(1) Arts College. 

<2) Science CoUega 

<3) Collie for the training of teachers, 

(4) .-Agricultural and Veterinary College. 

(-5) 3Iedical College. 

' (fi) Law College. . 

(T) En^ncering College. 


It must be understood that by an arts or science or any other kind of college I don’t 
mean simply a buiiaing. I wish to lay far more stress on the aid of the 
colleges than has been done in the Dacca Univer.dtv report. Prom tb's order 
it will be at once cnident that I lay very considemble' stress on the development 
of colleges for the training of teachers, and on the development, of an Eirricultural 
coflege. My reasons for this stress win appear from what I have to^sav late' 


than on the higher ^I-iratioa of a few. Such a sprkfeg of elemental 
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eduoatioa will involve the training of teachers in large numbers. Also Eastern 
Bengal is an agricultural country, and hence the stress I lay on this portion 
of any educational system to be developed in those parts. 

All the remarks which I make later on the freedom of colleges within'the IJniversity, 
and on the freedom of professors within the colleges and the University, I would 
apply to an y.^ centred university begun at Dacca or elsewhere. 

The foundation of colleges for special classes'is a point which should bo considered 
very carefully before any step is taken. History has shown that such measures 
in other countries have had a tendency to “ foster the spirit of rivalry and 
contention Academic rivalry may be good from a practical point of view 
BO long'as it remains a stimulus and does not become a disturbing^ factor. 
Even at its best, however, rivalry is educationally rather a low kind of stimulus. 


Mitea, The Hon’ble E,ai Maheiidra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(ii) It is desirable to establish universities at one place in each division within Bengal, 
but this suggestion may stand postponed till adeq late funds are received. • 

The establishment of agricultural, commercial, and technical universities in suit- 
able places is desirable. 


Mitter, Dr.- Dwabkanath. 

(i) I generally approve of the scheme. The residential principle underlying that 

scheme ought to 'tie given a fair trial. The great defect of the present system 
of the Calcutta University is that it does not foster the growth of corporate- life. 
Eor, I think that, if there is a university atmosphere by which people get 
familiar with lines of thought other than the ordinary, that must be of great 
advantage, and this can only be achieved by having a residential universit^as 
' the Dacca University Committee contemplates. 

(ii) The desirability of the establishment of universities in other parts of the province 

arises from the obvious congestion of work in the Calcutta University. If the 
Dacca University scheme is carried into effect this congestion would only be 
partially relieved. The Patna UnivCTsity has contributed to this end to a small 
extent. The work.that will still have to be controlled by the Calcutta Univers- 
ity would he considerable. I would, therefore, suggest a university in the 
northern part of Bengal, at Bajshahi, modelled more or less on the lines of 
the Calcutta University, i.e., a teaching and examining university to which 
external colleges would be affiliated. 


Mohammad, lUr. Wadi. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme is, undoubtedly, a great improvement upon the 
present University system. The scheme for the control of the University is not 
perhaps what it should be. The appointment of tlie teaching. steff rests entirely 
in the hands of Government. There is no room for a ‘ professor ’ in the sense in 
wliioh this word is used in England or on 'the continent. The professoriate will 
become a part of the bureaucracy and, at its best, will consist of teachers of 
average ability. Men of achievement will have little or no chance of being 
appointed. Promotion will be by sem'ority, and the brilliant young investigator 
will be discouraged when he finds a colleague promoted to a. higher post and 
especially a colleague who has done nothing to render himself ^worthy of pro- . 
motion beyond “ putting in ” a certain number of years of service. Moreover, 
fheUniverrity, the senate, and the faculty have no voice, direct or indirect, in 
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the appointment of professors. - Even in the State-maintained universities 
of Germany the faculty has the right of nominating professors — nomination 
being subject to the approval of the SDnisfer of Education. lam afraid that 
the system of rigid Government control will interfere, seriotfsly with the 
freedom of teaching. 


MuKERJEE, EiVPHAKASIAL. 

(ii) It must be.recognised as an axiom in all attempts at educational reconstruction 
that education, whether primary or university, has its baas in community 
, service. True education thus must adapt itself to cultural regions or reponal 
cultures. This adaptation is the very essence of education and of service. 
Each cultural unit in the presidency should be encouraged to have a uni- 
versity of its own to conserve and develop its natural and characteristic 
intellectual and material endowment. Dacca, Eangppr, 3Ialda, Kadh, and 
Jessore may develop into university towns for the development of a complex 
•variety of educational types that is essential for cnltaral progress and is 
such a sorely-needed corrective of the fapade type of thinldhg and" the smooth- 
sloping outward nniformity which characterise the present educational system. 
Eor ccdtural, as well as regional, development there should be a number of 
colleges and universities, different in their intellectual types and emphasis of 
difierent professions or vocations in adaptation to the intellectual and economic 
needs of diverse regions. In England the modem universities which have 
given great emphasis to applied science have had large development in 
respect of laboratory equipment and funds for research and instruction relating 
to the industries 'of their respecHve regions. Dr. Sadler’s own university, the- 
University of ilanchester, has specialised in study and research in textile sub- 
jects, and the University of Leeds in those pertaining to leather industries. A 
mining college in Raniganj, an engineering college, or even an university, at 
Sakchi, a college specialising in silk culture and industry in a district like 
r .Aluishidabad, a college in Jessore, reorganising the complex types and methods 
of agriculture into systematic ‘plans and experiments, or the Dacca Univers- 
ity, paying special attention to Islamic studies and culture for Muham- 
madans, a college -in JTadia, like its predecessors in the past, revelling in its 
characteristic schools of metaphysics and philosophy, theological colleges at 
Bhatpara .or Vikrampur,' the old centres oi Brabwsnical learning, bat 
renewed and re- habib'tated, such is the natural and national line oi .progress 
if true education is to develop, and this in subservience to the imperative demands 
of a constructive regional and national idealism in each of these centres of 
population. Population should seek universities, and not universities popu- 
lation. -But population may be educated to seek. TLe deficicnev is notin 
funds, but in a constructive educational idealism. 


Mukheeji, Panchananuas. 

(ii) The^ Calcutta University may rightly be called the mother of nniversifies in 
Northern India. In days gone by she held intellectual sway over the whole of 
Northern India from Bangoon to Lahore ; now the daughter umVersities of 
Ailanaba^ I^aliore, and Patna arc mistrtjsscs of their o^m domains ; and th& 
Calcutta University is, in consequence, enancially weaker. Bangoon and Nagpur 
are likely to have their ut^ersities mon ; if so, the drain on the resources ^the 
C^outta University, both m men and money, will be verv heaw indeed, and -he 
will become very weak. I t^nk, therefore, that for some years io come all public 
and private resourees shoi^be conemtrated in the Calcutta Universitv srthat 
ehe may bmld up her lost streiigth, cfiect the many urgent improvernems all cf 
which involve the expenditure of large sums of monV. und tS^meaihere 
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for the new universities. Funds and other resources permitting, now univers- 
ities, more or less on the Patna model, may be established at .Dacca and 
Baishnhi in the future. In that distant iulnre I contemplate the existence of 
three universities in Bengal, more or less on the Patna model : — 

(o) One at Calcutta, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in 
Calcutta, but controlling the external colleges,in the Presidency and Burdwan 
divisions ; this will meet the needs of 'Western Bengal. 

(6) One at Dacca, consisting of a residential teaching universit3’- centralised in Dacca, 
but .controlling the external colleges in the Dacca and Chittagong divisions ; 
this will meet the needs of Eastern Bengal. 

(c) One at Rajshahi, consisting of a residential teaching university centralised in 
Rajshahi, but controlling the external colleges in the Rajshahi division and 
Cooch Behar ; this will meet the needs of Northern Bengal. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

(i) In the Dacca Universitj' scheme it woidd be more desirable, I should , think, from 
the educational, ns well ns from other points of vdew if means could be devised 
to obliterate the colour line between the Provincial and Indian Educational 
Services. 

The Dacca scheme proposes to attract men of established reputation in special 
branches of knowledge in Eiuopo or America by offering high remunerations. 
I very much doubt if any investigator of real eminence in Europe or America 
.. would care to come and staj’ for any length of time in the uncongenial atmosphere 
of Dacca for anj^ remuneration that the Dacca scheme might offer. Even if one 
were induced to come the probability would be that ho would soon enervate and 
sink into indolence, unless buUt of special fibre. 

A more cfEeotive stimulation to research would bo achieved bj' following a different 
course. In the first place, savants of high rank in Europe could sometiines 
bo induced to come and deliver a course of lectures in an Indian university 
during the cold months from a mixed feeling of curiositj^ and generositj' 
towards the Orient on terms not extraordinary. If they were invdted to 
lecture on the fundamentals of a subject, and not on the details of their 
latest investigations, inspiration might be obtained by a large audience. Besides, 
their presence would be stimulating. These savants on their return to Europe ' 
will be likely to carry a Idndly remembrance of their visit and encourage the 
work of Indian investigators most effectively bj- their recognition. In the 
second place, if the senior lecturerships in Indian universities be filled by 
Indians of- proved ability for teaching and research, and by Europeans who 
have done some teaching, and even research, in Europe, and who have been 
induced to come on a higher initial salary than is usual in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service we shall have a class oflndians of proved ability and Europeans of 
tested adaptability by whom the Univ-ersity chairs may be duly filled. 

The Dacca University scheme proposes to establish a college of engineering in 
connection with the 'University and to staff this college with qualified men. 
The principal is to be a man of high engineering qualifications, ‘prefemhly with 
Indian experience. In my opinion, this Indian experience is often gained at a 
dear price. To ensure up-to-date scientific knowledge . and sympathy with 
Indian students I would even forgo Indian experience of supervising oontract- 

- ors’ work, on which Mr. T. H. Richardson seems to lay some stress, and, would 
prefer an expert from Europe or America with progressive and liberal ideas. 

I ii) I should think univ^sities on approved lines dionld be established at other centres 
of population in Bengal. I would suggest Berhampur as a centre deserving 
attention next to Calcutta and Dacca. Gauhati, Rajshahi, Burdwan, Hooghly; 
and Chittagong are also centres worthy of mention, I doubt the practicability 
of establishing more than one good university in Bengal in the immediate future, 
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'Muraricliand College, Sylhet. 

(i) Some of us are of opinion that the Dacca UniTersity scheme might advantageowlj 
be dropped. Rut it is unaijimonsly agreed that, if the scheme be proceeded Trith, 
the University should start with the Dacca College, the Jagannath College, a 
medical college, an engineering college, an agricultural college, and a techno!<> 
gieal institute (with laboratories and model plant something like Pratt’s Insti- 
tute in the United States of ilmerica) all fully equipped. 

, It is also our unanimous opinion that there should be no college for the well-to- 
do. The other proposed colleges might come later. 

(ii) Small teaching universities in such centres as Sylhet, Gauhati, Mymensingh, Rarisal, 
Rajshahi, ComiUa, and Bankura. 

N.B . — ^There is strong opposition to the establishment of such small universities. 


Najsdy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Maiondea Chandea. 

(i) I had already occasion to express my views supporting the creation of a new univers- 
ity at Dacca. I think all colleges in Eastern Bengal might be afiihated 
. thereto. In addition to that of law, afacultj' of trade, commerce, industry, and 
technology should be added to the Dacca University. 1 am not in favour of 
special schools and colleges for the educational interests of the well-to-do classes. 

(Remedies are suggested in answer to Question 16.) 


Neogi, Dr. P. . 

(i) and (ii) It is admitted on aU hands that the Calcutta University has become 
extremely unwieldy on account of its jurisdiction extending over several pro- 
vinces. Fortunately, the area of its jurisdiction has commenced to decrease. 
The province of Bihar and. Orissa has 'got its university. Burma will get her 
own university, as she should have, in the veiy near future. Assam may have 
to wait longer, but it is natural to expect that when education makes greater 
progress in Assam she shall have her university at Gauhati smted to her own 
peculiar needs. The Dacca University -nill be a new e^eriment in the direc- 
tion of establishing a residential and teaching university. - Northern Bengal 
in course of time may claim a separate university at Rajshahi of the dual type 
(teaching and federal) like the Patna University, but would do well to continue 
at present tmder the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University. Some people seem 
to be very much afraid at the prospect of the decrease of the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta University, but they forget that that is really a 
compliment to the educational advancement of the comitry. In the case of the 
foimdation of new universities the dictum should be “ the more the merrier” 
as new centres of advanced thought and teaching would thereby spring up in 
different parts of the country. 


Neox, Eev. Father A. 

(i) As far as the Dacca University scheme provides for a university “ o^the teaching 
and residential, and not of the federal, tj-pe,” and is to be' “ a self-contained 
orgam'sm unconnected with any colleges outside the limits of the city,” it is a 
scheme worthy of every support. But its estimated cost is prohibitive ; at all 
events it could not be repeated at other centres. A capital expenditure of 
Rs. 50,00,776 and recurring charges estimated at Es. 12,98,716 seem to make it 
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an Utopian dream which may be realisable in one ease, but utterly impossible in 
more than one or two. Of coiir.'c, it remain.s to bo seen how far it would bo 
advisable to start the schcinc on a modest .scale, reducing either the plans, ns far 
ns possible, of the dilTcrent collegc.s, or the number of faculties — as a beginning. 
For instance, the colleges for women and for well-to-do elasaos might well wait 
till the now University on a reduced scale extends and achieves all the expected 
success. In a democratic ago like ours it looks somewhat odd to hear about a 
college for well-to-do classes. Would not these cla-ecs be all the better for 
mixing with the plebeians ? 

In n scheme for a thoroughly reformed kind of university I was surprised to find 
the mistaken notion acted upon that “ the first two years of university study 
should bo designed to carry general education to a point which wiU enable the 
student to embark on a course of h.glu-r university training”. It stands to 
reason that no student should enter the University' except ho bo able to embark, 
or rather to start, ivithout further delay, on a course of higher university 
training. To enable him to do this is the work of the school, not of the Uni- 
versity. That this proceeding is not followed in the Calcutta University docs not 
render it lcs.s rational. 

In my ophiion, if the now Dacca University -admits to its courses students 
whoso ” initial attainments arc poor” it will rofieat the mistake which makes 
the Calcutta University a permanent failure, notwithstanding all the earnest 
attempts at reform. That class of university students is directly in the way of 
genuine university teaching, and Is responsible for the lowering of the standard 
of examinations. It constitutes the class of “ poor innocents ” whom examiners, 
imbued with a true sense of their duty, “ slaughter,” and over whom a certain, 
press sheds annually crocodile tears and rouses “ universal ” sympathy. 


Peake, C. W. 

(i) I was a member of the committee appointed to draw up the Dacca University 
scheme and was put on special duty with Mr. Archbold of the Dacca College to 
assist the president in wwiting tho report, I was mainly interested in that 
portion of tho report which deals with tho organisation of science teaching. 
Tho task before us, at least as it appc.ared to mo, was to draw’ up a scheme for 
an agency to take over tho varied activities of the Calcutta University' in Eastern 
Bengal, rather than to devise an ideal university. If there is any possibility of 
tho creation of a board to take control of secondary education I am unhesi- 
tatingly of opinion that tlio scheme should bo modified to meet tho altered 
conditions. I consider it important that it should bo made a self-contained 
University without any institutions outside Dacca associated with it above 
tho intermediate stage. Generally, I remain in agreement with the recommend- 
ations of the committee for the organisation of the conrses above the inter- 
mediate stage except that, possibly', I should reduce the estimate of the number 
of leotnres to bo given to the students and to bo allotted to each professor- 
The estimate, I may remark, was not drawn up to bo binding in any way on 
tho University, hut merely to assist the oom'mittco in coming to some 
conclusion as to tho probable strength and annual cost of the staff. 


People’s AssociatioD, Dacca. 

(i) The association is decidedly against the proposed faculty of Islamic studies, with 
special rights and privileges to- be conferred upon Muslim students. An insti- 
tion of this kind will frustrate the object of the corporate Ufewhioh is sought to be 
fostered in a residential university. Special privileges given to one class are, 
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■ unfair to the just rights of others. The university careers of young men ought 
not to be commenced with a sense of special privileges. Students of other 
communities who will not enjoy the privileges will, on the other band, enter the 
threshold of the University rvith a sense of inferiority in comparison with the 
students of the privileged class. This, the association begs leave to impress upon 
the Commissioners, will lead to consequences which will not only be' undesirable 
to either of the communities, but will be disastrous to the common weal and the 
advancement of the country. The .speech of the Hon’ble Xawab Syed Xawabaly 
Chaudhur^’ in the Imperial Council claims special consideration for his community. 
The association strongly deprecates this claim, and begs to point out that, if the 
propcRCfl Dacca Unh'ersity be establLshed with this object in view, it will be a 
highly unjwpular institution. 

For reasons stated above the association docs not also support the estabEshment 
of a Muhammadan eollcga On the other hand, my association begs leave to 
suggest that encouragement to Muslim students may best be given by afford- 
ing them good facib'ties of admission to colleges, by giving them special scholar- 
ships and by establishing hostels of a cheaper tv^pe. 

With regard to these and other mattci.s dealt svith in the report of the Dacca Uni- 
versity Committee the association submitted a note of objection to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal letter, tfated the 14th Fcbnaiy, 1913, a copy of which is appended 
herewith, and now begs to add that the control of the University should be in 
non-official hand.s — and should be autonomous throughout. 

In an interview which the president and the .sccrctaiv- of the Association had the 
honour of obtaining with the members of the Calcutta University Commission 
at Dacca, they understood from the questions put by the members of the Uni- 
versity Commission that the Dacca University .should be of the most modem 
English tape, i.e., there should be no separate colleges under the University, the 
University teaching all the different subjects through expert professors in each 
subject. The A.ssociation has no objection to this, and would welcome it. But 
in this connection it begs leave to urge that there should-be no limit of number 
in this University. _ ' 

From the question pat by one of the members of the Commission then it appear^ that 
the entrv info the University — should not ha by the matncnlation examination 

' as at present, but by the intermediate examination- To this also my associa- 
tion has no objection, provided Government v.'ill start three or at least two-second 
grade colleges at Dacca to train tbp students after the matriculatioa examin- 
ation, or allow some such private colleges to be started on the model of the one es- 
tablished by Government, and provided Government will bear the expenses of 
laboratories in such private colleges. 

Lastly, Government should allow private school proprietors and authorities to 
have the two uxper classes attached to their schools, and no security should be 
demanded (as is done at present) for keeping up the cla«« for all time or for a 
definite number of years. 

There is a small difference of opinion as to the proposed University of Dacca being 
both residential and federaL The association prefers making the Dacca Uni- 
versity teaching and residential, with feeder institutions under its control as to 
the training, cnlture, and discipline of students. 

Eegarding the jnrisdiction of the Dacca University, as suggested in the hypothe- 
tical case and question put, my association begs to sngge^ that this University 
should have full control over the mode of training in the second-grade colleges 
and high schools in this city and district of Dacca, as these will be the feeders 
of the Unrveisrty, If any, or all colleges in. the other districts comprising the 
Dacca dwision, or of any district in East Bengal, want to be affiliated to the Dacca 
University this may be allowed under certain rules and regulations to be . con- 
sidered and approved by the Dacca Univeisity authoritiffi. There mav be some 
students in the high schools cf thk eity and' district of Dacca who would join 
some college under the Calcutta University, such students should be allowed 
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to pass the matriculation, and oven the iritermedinte, examination ns recognised 
by the Calcutta University. All other studonte rnust pass the matriculation 
and the intermediate examinations as prescribed by the Dacca University. 

The association is not in favour of the establislimcnt of a small universitj’’ at Dacca 
oven at the start such as was sketched in tlTo lately published Press conmuni^tie 
of the Govermnent ol Bengal. 


APPENDIX. 

Dated Dacca, the 13th February, 1913. 

From — Babu Saiiat CnAvonA Chakbavaiity, Honorary Secretary, People's 
Association, Dacca, 

To — The Hon’ble Air. J. H. Kekr, C.I.E., I.O.S., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

I have been desired by the committee of the People’s Association, Dacca, to 
submit the following criticisms on the proposals contained in the report of the 
Dacca University Committee for the consideration of- His Excellency the Governor 
in Council: — 

The Dacca University Committee have in the concluding lines of chapter I of 
its report very rightly remarked that o university “ must be an institution in which 
a true education can he obtained — the training of the mind, body, and character; 
the result — not a hook, hut a man.” It need hardly be said that the committee of 
my association warmly welcomes a university which may realise such a high ideal. 
It, however, appears to the committee of my association, that some of the recom- 
mendations contained in the report would, if carried out, defeat the noble object of a 
residential universify. 

Ishmio studies and the Muhammadan College. 

The devolopwent of a corporate life and a feeling of comradeship are the 
principal aims of a residential university. The two great communities, the' 
Hindus and Muhammadans, constitute the bulk of the population of this country, 
and it has been the persistent anxiety, both of the Government and the leaders of 
the people alike, to secure the utmost friendliness between the two communities. 
It ' can fairly be urged tliat the character, ideas, and sentiments of a people are 
largely moulded by the education they receive. The opinion of a community, again, 
is mainly influenced by that of its educated section. The proposed University, it 
is expected, would call to its fold the best youths of both the communities of this 
part of the country and if, during the best period of the seed-time of their life 
they are put together, inspired by the same ideals, toiling for the same ordeals, 
receiving instruction at the feet of the same professors, walking hand in hand 
throughout their university life, it is but natural that, under such oircumstanoes, 
they Tvould take to each other more and more kindly and many well-cemented 
friendships ■would be formed which would be of incalculable benefit to both the 
communities in after life. 

My committee view with regret that the University Committee absolutely lost 
sight of the above facts,- while recommending the establishment of a Muhammadan ■ 
college. Such a college -will necessarily render the lives of Aluhammadan boys, to a 
great extent, exclusive amongst themselves. Nobody ought to grudge them the 
study of Islamic subjects, for which very efficient professors may be appointed, 
and these may be studied as optional branches and one or two chairs may he founded 
for post-graduate studies in Islamic subjects. It is highly undesirable to have a lower 
standard of qualification for the graduates of the Aluhammadan College, both in the 
interests of Muhammadans themselves and the community at large and to put the 
University hall-marks in the shape of B.I.’s, M.I.’s, and D.I.’s on them, to artifioially 
prop them up on the same level with other graduates in the matter of Government 
service and in the legal prdfession. ■ 

My association fuUy appreciate the amdety on the part of Government and the 
members of tbe Dacca University Committee to give special scholarsbips to, or to 
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provide separate and suitalile boarding-hoases for, Uuhaminadan boys; my committes 
do not see their ^vay to support the arrangement to give them opportunities to obtain 
cheap degrees vrith a vierr to enable, them to enter into Govemment service or study 
for the professions. _ 

In the opinion of the committee of my association the whole scheme ior Islamic 
studies, as contained in the report, is subject to grave objections. The orienid 
branch o£ Islamic studies may, with great advantage, be left to the lladr^ah 
system now in vogue. It may be improved by securing the services of eminent 
professors and teachers and recasting the curricula now in existence. The propo^ 
to attach the oriental branch to an arts college will not give stimulus to the studies 
in the former, whereas fhe establishment of a separate arts college, especially ion 
aluhammadan boys, would deprive them of the advantage derived from healfcy' corn- 
petition and constant association with boys of other coiamunities. Uy association 
have heard it expressed by eminent and educated members oi the Siuhammadan 
commurriij, that the isolation of Jluhammandan boys froin the boys of other commun- 
ities in their ideals and modes of study under the proposed scheme would he higHy 
detrimental to their mental arrd moral development and stand in their way of becoming 
good citizens : it would make them sectarian and biassed. 

My committee respectfully suggest that the idea of establishing a separate arte 
college, prestaibing separate course of studies for Muhammadan students arid 
conferring upon them separate degrees ought to be given np, A properly constructed 
hostel and granting of stipends on liberal scales and free studentships are all tirat are 
wanted to give further stimulirs to Muhammadan students, who have already reahsed 
the . necessity of higher education. The figures quoted on page loS of the report 
would support this ^ew. 

College for trell-io-do cJastet. 

My committee have already expressed above their views with respect to, a separate 
Muhammadan college. The grounds urged there as destructive to the corporate life 
amongst the students o£ the .University apply with equal force to this college also.. 
My committee are not aware of any such institution in any other part of the world. 
If the youths of this class are efficient enough to stand the University test fie a^ 
college would meet their needs. If they do not come up to that level the University 
can hardly take care of them by establisnfng a separate college. If,tbess jen^hs see- 
to have more comfortable arraneemeats made for them at their own co^t that insj 
very well be done bv starting a separate hostel for them. Ii tney do no» feel sfro^ 
enough to combat i'or the University degrees they may permitted to have the 
benefit of the lectures as ex-stude-ots, and even special classes may be arranged for 
them to instruct them in special subjects indicated in the report. .Another serious 
objection which the committee of my association beg to urge is that the general revenue 
of the country should not he charged for the establishment and upkeep of such a 
college which is rather a luxury for the rich. If the so-called well-fo-do classes like 
to have such a luxury they should themselves endow it from their own big purse. The 
proposed utilisation of landlords’ fees which have already lapsed, or might hereafter 
lapse, to the State for this parpose is liable fo the objection that a large par^Ttr it was, 
and will be, the snare of smaller landlord proprietors who cannot expect to derive 
any benefit from the proposed college. If the State be inclined to part with it it 
should be sp^ent on objects sneb as rural sanitation and water-supply in which the' 
whole communities will participate. For all these reasons my comniittee cannot afford 
to lend their support to the estabiishment of such a college. 

Medieme, 


The Calcntta Jlcdical College is quite inadequate to cope with the growing 



upon tne 
are of op 


depend 


s _vpcancie3 occurring there, jror these and other reas-ons' mv committee 
Pimon tb^ provismn should he made to establish a thoroughly-equipped 
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This would render unnecessary the contemplated dismantling o£ the present Mitford 
•Hospital buildings. 

Engineering College. 

My committee welcome the proposed engineering college at Dacca. This would be 
the only college of the kind available for Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and-Burma and, 
as, such, it is expected that from year to year there will be an increasing influx 
of engineering students into this college. It is, therefore, apprehended that the 
proposed accommodation for 60 students only will fall far short of the actual 
requirements. My committee, in this connection, beg further to recommend that an 
efficient teohnologigal branch be also provided for in connection with this college ns 
it is not at all likely that a Technological Institute at Calcutta would meet the 
■demands on this head, of these provinces. 

Agncnlture. 

The committee of my association fail to see why there is- no provision in the 
University for the establishment of an agricultural college. The soil of Eastern 
Bengal is very fertile, and the principal occupation of the vast majority of the 
people is agriculture. Owing to the want of scientific knowledge the people still 
take to the most primitive ways. But, having regard to the high price of food- 
grains, it is highly desirable to develop the agricMtural resources of the country 
■and, therefore, the estahlishment of an agricultural college is highly desirable to 
impart Scientific .training in this subject. 

Bengali. 

My committee view with serious anxiety the recommendation of the University 
Conomittee in comieotion with models of Bengali style. The Bengali language is 
■essentiaUj BQndu in its spirit and its literature — the production of Hindu ■writers 
lor centuries — ^has mainly been inspired by Sanskrit. Although it has made great 
progress under British rule its character throughout has remained unaltered. The 
■miters of Bengali literature have enriched it by ideas drawn from European and 
other Asiatic sources and considerable addition has been made to its vocabulaiyr 
by coming new terms to give adequate erqjression to those novel ideas ■without in 
any way afiecting the character and the purity of the language itself and, if need 
be, further new terms may be easily coined. . Any attempt to change its character 
by introducing into the language non-Bengali words would altogether destroy ite 
beauty and obstruct its further healthy growth. The language, as spoken through- 
out 'the various districts in Bengal by different classes of people, no doubt ■varies 
and has its provincialisms, but the literature has maintained the same uniform 
standard throughout. Even Muhammadan -writers have -written m chaste Bengali 
■works containing Muhammadan ideas. The committee of my association are aware 
of the recent attempts made in Eastern Bengal to produce such school books as are 
indicated in the report at page 31.- The result has been a large' infl^ ol indifferent 
books the stylo of which is simply intolerable and quite un-Bengali in its character. 
Mv committee do not see the least justification for the recommendation in the report 
regarding the models of the Bengali style and are afraid that it was quite beyond 
the scope ol the functions of the University Committee to mako such a recommend- 
ation. IVithout meaning any disrespect t-o the said committee it may fairly bo s.oid 
-that, if any authoritative verdict is desired in the matter of tho model of the Bengali 
style, it ought to proceed from persons -who have devoted their lives to tho study 
and the enrichment of Bengali literature. It would not be at all -wise to make any 
attempt to change the natural growth of tho literature of- Ben.gal by an arbitrary 
mandate of tho University Committee. Tho entire population of the province, except 
perhaps a few enthusiasts, would strongly deprecate any such unwise policy. 

Sanshrit. 

It is most unfortunate that tho University Committee have not scon their way 
to encourage the higher study of Sanskrit literature and. Hindu philosophy and theology. 
Bikrampur in the district of Dacca has been the scat of Sanskrit learning from very 
ancient times. The indigenous toh throughout tho country have gradually d'windlod 
away as their professors could no longer maintain them owing te_ poverty. Jly com- 
inittCQ beg to recommend that the claims of higher study in Sanskrit may he adequately 
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recognised by esiablishing two cbairs for tbe ppst-graduatc study of Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy, respectively. 

LoiP. 

In the opinion of my committee the number of students to be taught in the- 
Dacca Law College should be increased from 180 to 250, • 


liesidenlial si/stcm. 

The residential system proposed to be introduced is too costly even for the 
average man of means to put his children into residence -n-ithout greatly curtailing 
his other necessary expenditure. There has always been a number of poor students- 
in our colleges whoso board and lodging have been foimd from charitably disposed 
piersons, or who maintain themselves by fees obtained by teaching young boys a. 
home; some of the very best graduates of the Calcutta University have come from 
such a class. It -would bo a great loss to society and to such students if thev are 
debarred from entering the University owing to their poverty. My comnuttee, 
therefore, suggest that the rules may be so far relaxed as to admit such students into- 
the University in the same way as has been pro-rided for in the case of poor Muham' 
madan students at page 71 of the report. 


Adminisiraiion. 

It goes -without saying that there is practically no place for Indians in the lndian 
Educational Service. In the convocation and the council of the proposed University 
there is practically no room for Indian professors as junior and assistant professi^ 
have been excluded therefrom in a body. Ko provision has been made for- the- 
cmploymer't of a provincial service man fo a senior professorship however highly 
qualified he may he. Under the proposed rules even a professor of Dr. P. C. Bay % 
attainments will have no place in the eouncD or tbe convocation. This arrangemente 
my committee apprehend, will have the effect of ncoentnating race distinction MO 
may lead to dissatisfaction amongst the Indian staff, and such a feeling in the mind 
of Indian professors may affect the harmonious development of university life. Mv 
committee, therefore, beg to suggest that the rules in this respect may be amended 
so far as to admit some of the Indian professors to the convocation and the council 
to take their stand side by side -with their European brother professors. 

As regards the electorate for Jfuhammadan graduates in the convocation my com- 
mittee fully endorse the -views expressed by Dr. Hash Behary Gbose at page or 
the report in the following terms The proposed separate electorate for Aluhan^ 
madan graduates may lead to a cleavage between them and Hindu graduates, with 
very imdesirahle results. I am, however, entirely in favour or resernng a certai^ 
number of memberships for 'Muhammandans to be elected by a m^ed electorate. 

It also appears to my committee that in the convocation and the council thero 
is no adequate representation of the non-offieial element. „ , 

The electorate of the University ought to- be extended to all gradnates ot re- 
quisite standim^ residing in the town of Dacca for at least three years before the 
election arid wSo have got tlioir names duly registered in the proposed University. 

The convocation under the proposed rules has no control, over the council. The 
council is the final arbiter in all executive matters. Jfy committee are of opinion 
that a right of appeal ought to be reserved to the convocation from an order passed 
by the coimcil and the former ought to he invested -with powers of general control over 
the latter. 

I beg to add that the Hon’ble Babu Ananda Chandra Hoy, president of my associa- 
tion, being one of tbe members of the Dacca University Committee, has not taken any 
part in the discussion of the report by my committee, and the -vieivs expressed above 
do not reflect his opinion. 


- Peas.ad, Dr. Ganesh. 

(i) I think that nniversities could, with advantage, he established at some centres 
of population -within the preridency in the near future. I suggestrthe foUowinc 
centres in addition to Dacca i—Rajshahi or Bangpnr, and Erishnagar or 
Berhampur. - . _ . “ 
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Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdue. 

(i) I approve generally of the scheme of the Dacca University as I believe it will tend 

to advance higher education in Bengal along more promising lines. Instead of 
making it an affiliating imiversity, as suggested by some, the attempt should 
be to make it a large, self-contained centre of education. The proposed 
Muhammadan College and tlie course of Islamic studies, as outlined, will be 
specially useful in making Western education more popular and more easily 
accessible to Mussalmans, who form the bulk of the population of Eastern 
Bengal. If the special provision of free seats and scholarships be found in- 
sufficient there should be no hesitation in increasing their number for nothing 
can be a greater obstruction to the general progress of Bengal than that the 
Mussalmans, who form the majority of its population, should not, from 
whatever cause, receive the full benefit of university education. 

(ii) I think the establishment at Dacca of a university, such as that proposed 

will be sufficient for the present ; and, in the future, such colleges in Bengal 
as are sufficient!}’ developed may be turned into universities. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(i) In order to decide whether the now scheme of university education proposed 
at Dacca would prove successful it is necessary to examine the lines on which it is 
proposed to base the administration of the University. 

The Dacca University Committee definitely state that “ the scheme is based on 
two principles ; (1) that all receipts should be credited to Government, and 
that Government should bear, all charges * * * *. The University 
will be maintained by Government, the members of the staff will be govern- 
ment officers, etc.”. Eurther, (2) “ that the control of Government over 
the University should bo exercised directly, and that, in order that Govern- 
ment may bo kept informed as to its progress and management, the Director 
of Public Instruction should be appointed the official visitor, with full powers 
to inspect all colleges and departments. The University should correspond 
with Government on all questions, except those relating to staff, in which case 
correspondence should, for the sake of convenience and despatch, be conducted 
through the Director”. 

. I have quoted sufficiently from the report to show that the trend of the recom- 
mendation, both as regards administration and financial control, is to make the- 
University a department of Government. In this the Dacca scheme will 
not afford that degree of freedom to the University which is necessary for its 
growth and progress. The University, ns .a corporate body, should ho allowed 
sufficient frctMlom to grow to its full stature with as little interference from outside 
agencies ns possible. While there is in the scheme this tendency to dwarf the 
growth of the University there is also in it a disposition to look upon college 
students ns little cliildren in a public school, rather than as responsible youths who 
arc anxious to make the best of the opportunities available in the University for 
the betterment of themselves. Wo read on page 71 of the report that 
students’ residences have to be provided rrith “ barred ” windows. The 
suggestion is repugnant to those who believe that the alumni of the University 
should bo allowed sufficient opportmiity to feel their responsibilities. Disci- 
pline can, and ought to, bo maintained without any attempt at curtailing the 
indimduality of the student at college. 

If the Dacca University scheme were to provide comparative autonomy, aided by 
Government financial support and private help, the rc.sidcnfinl sj-stem would be 
very v.alunblo in creating an university atmosphere among such students as 
are fortunate enough to belong to the University. In addition to the colleges 
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included under such a scheme there ought to he also a- provision for colleges 
which would he located near the University, but whose students, while not really 
helonging to the University, would get the advantages of university teaching. 
Bor it must he remembered that want of funds, questions of caster and other 
local conditions might prevent certain classes of students from joining the 
University. 

(ii) It might ho possible in the near future to start residential universities on the lines 
indicated above in or near the chief centres of population within the presidency. 
One centre could be advantageously located at or near Bajshahi, which would 
control the colleges in the Bajshahi division and the Coocb Debar and Uaijeeling 
districts. The second centre should be located somewhere in the Slymensingh 
di.strict, and this University should control the colleges in Dacca (besides those 
which have been included in the Dacca scheme), the colleges in llymensingh and 
the colleges in thcBarisal and Chittagong districts. The one stipulation Iwoidd 
make would he that, informing the Dacca University or other universities m 
the province, the parent Calcutta University should not be allowed to starve in 
any way. If money from private sources or from Government is available after 
meeting the demands of the present University then, and- only then, should 
an attempt be made to start new universities. 


Eat, Joges Chandra. 

.ii) Having regard to the criticisms which were levelled by the pubho against the 
Dacca University scheme I cannot say it is satisfactory in. all respects. The 
scheme, as detailed in the University Committee’s report, leaves little room for 
Indian culture and tries to transplant' bodily European civilisation, to an 
Indian environment. The greatest task’lies unsolved, namely, the modernisation 
of Indian culture on European lines. The Calcutta University is entirely an 
exotic. The proposed Dacca University will be no less so. . . 

(ii) There is room for new universities,' but none for a multiplication of one tyja;, teach- 
ing the same subjects in the same way and turning out graduates sinular in 
bodv, mind, and spirit. In this connection, 1 beg to state that a ^ univerpty 
exists for a society, and, as a society is a complex organism having various 
functions to perform, new universities ought to take up the different questions 
and trv to embodv the underlifng principles in theirideal. There, will be then 
diversity in univerEit 3 ' education in the country. Three more universities, in 
' addition to those at Dacca and Calcutta, maj' well be estahlLshed in Bengal, it'z., 
at Eanktu-a (or Birbhum), Bangpnr, and Barisal, each embodying a definite 
Indian requirement, and conducting its business in Bengali. 


Kay, MANMATRitNATH. 

(i) On the assumption that Dacca shall have a separate University I am of opinion 
that the ambiti'oiis .scheme should be given up, that it should be estal)Ii.%hed on 
a small scale, and that it should be a residential and a purely localised Univers- 
ity. 

•fii) No now univerrity can be estabihhed in anyother centre in Bengal at the present 
time: — 

(a1 I do not Imow of .any other place in Bengal who.’c edncational activities justify 
the est-ablkhmcnt of a separate university. 

(6) Any money th.at the Government can now spare in such matters should bo utilised 
for the present needs and the reconstruction of the Calcutta University 
(c) At the present time, it is impossible to have a snfficient number of scholars to 
build np a new university; foreign scholars cannot be had during the war 
and the Indian scholars available for the purpose arc almost exhausted 
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Ray, Eaja Pramada Nath. 

(ii) In consideration of the fact that, a large number of students noir seeks university 
' education I would certainly advocate the creation of separate universities, t.e., 
one for Calcutta and We^ Bengal, one for East Bengal, with its headquarters at 
Dacca, and one for North Bengal at Rajshahi, if I cou’d get the assurance that the 
standard of teaching and examination in all the three universities would be the 
same and that there would be special facilities for special training in agriculture 
And technology in particular areas. Otherwise, it would be disadvantageous for 
any college to be dissociated from the University, in which the best of the 
Calcutta colleges will be included. 


Rat, Sarat Chandra. 


(ii) I do not think that universities can, with advantage, be established at other 
centres at present. 


Richardson, Thomas jH. 

(i) I think the mixing together of various classes of students is fundamental to the 
.. idea of a university, and that the isolation of Muhammadan, professional, and 

well-to-do students is a mistake. I see no good reason why a student taking 
up a professional course should leave his college when all colleges of the 
University are close together. The staff of a professional school or faculty should 
be independent of any coUego and. the head of it should be of at least equal 
standing to the head of a college, but it is unnecessary to isolate his students 
to give him this standing. ' Better messes and better housing are all that the 
well-to-do classes require. These could be got by providing special hostels, and 
do not require a special college. The same applies to Muhammadan 
students. 

If it is finally decided to transfer the B.E. classes from Sibpur to Dacca it should 
be made possible for the second year students to graduate B.A. on passing the 
B.A. examination in English and a vernacular, in addition to passing the second 
year .engineering examination in mathematics and science. Thej' are of B.A. 
standing, and the I.E. mathematics and science are fully up to the B.A. standard. 
Disposal of bye-products is a very important matter — this would help. 

I would leave the matriculation standard to each college to settle for itself. 

(ii) Ccrtainlj^ not at present ; it will be hard enough to find funds to start one 

residential university. 


Roy, Munindranath. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme should include the best ideals of English life to 
impress upon students the best things in English academic life. Its scope 
should be limited, and it should principally aim at an academic corporate life 
where the best that English life and education can give may be demonstrated 
so that the false notions about English ideals and life may disappear. The aim 
should be the turning out of really useful men and good citizens. 
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Eoy, The Hon’ble Eai Ski Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) I read the Dacca University report when it was published. As far as I remem- 
ber it I would like' to make the following suggestions: — 

(o) The first proposal for creating a university at Dacca, with medical and enginwr". 
ing colleges, should be adopted. .An objection'may be raised that there bemg" 
no mills and factories at Dacca, engineering training will not be succesfuL 
But there is a railway workshop at Dacca, and there are some minor mills 
both at Dacca and Narayanganj. "When necessary, students may _ bs' 
taken to the other centres during their recess period for practical trainmg. 
There is a comparatively big hospital at Dacca, which is second to Calcutta, 
and it is being improved dailj’-. Medical training can safely be given there,- 
with a little increment in the cost. 

(6) It is not desirable to establish a sectarian college for giving degrees, with a lowe^ 
standard of studies. 

(c) Students living with their parents or proper guardians should not be compelled- 
to live in the University boarding. 


Eoy, The Hon’ble Babu Sueendea Nath. 

(i) Tes ; I have studied the Dacca University scheme. Ido not like {he idea of a- 

college for women and the Muhammadan College. 

I do not think that there is any need for a university at Dacca. There may 
be established one or tu-o large eolleges for teaching the arts and science 
courses of the University of Calcutta. 

There should be a medical, but not an engineering, college. 

(ii) Universities on the lines of the Dacca scheme could not bo established at any 

other Centre of population in the presidency at the present time. Wliether* 
such univertics could bo established within the presidency in the future- 
will depend upon the progress of education in the country. Berbampnr, 
in the district of ilurshidabad, may hereafter be a centre where a university 
may bo established. 


Saha, Meghnad. 

(i) I think that certain points in the Dacca University scheme are decidedly retrograde- 

in nature. I would particularly mention the idea of founding a college for the 
welkto^lo classes. If the idea be rcalhcel I fear wc shall be importing a fresh evil 
into the educational fabric of India, a countrj- which has already enough 
class differences. For the same reason, 1 oppose the idea of - sectarian colleges. 
I would also add that very meagre provision has been made in the scheme for' 
scientific, mcrlical, and engineering education. Adequate provision has not 
been made for the proper representation of non-officiai public opinion in the 
administration of the University. 

(ii) Personally, I would like universities to spring up at Dacca, Rajshahi, Chitta. 2 ong,- 

nnd Gauhati. But I would strongly oppose the ts;tahlishment of such ‘‘ Facquircs ” 
institutions as arc recoin mcndtsl in the Dacca Univcr.dty scheme. If a uni- 
versity b. to be established at all it must be on the lines of the reformed Calcutta 
University. At the present time, D.acca, with its deserted pile of buildings- 
c<.in"tmctcd for the use of the now defunct Eastern Bencal and Assam Govern- 
ment. offers the best grounddor esperimentation on this line. 
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Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

(i) The proposed Dacca University does, not differ materiallyfrom the present 
Calcutta University evoept in the matter of residence. It does not satisfy the 
conditions for ideal university training laid down under in question 2. 

{ii) There is not a sufficiency of resources for the creation of a large number of really 
good universities. There should be one university in Calcutta- for the present 
and, if it proves successful, and turns out a sufficient number of first-class, 
scholars of recognised standing, other universities may be founded -with the help 
• of those men. At the present time, the pressing need of the country is not 
so much more universities, as industrial and commercial education. Boom 
for the growing number of pupils at the universities should be found by the multi- 
plication of technical institutions. 


Sapeu, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

'(ii)^'Wliile I am unable to say anything -with regard to the Dacca University scheme I am 
generallj' in favour of unitary or teaching universities. In my own provinces 
I should like such universities to be established at two more centres, viz., Agra 
and Lucknow, which, having regard to the number of colleges already existing 
there, will lend themselves easily to being formed into teaching universities. ' If, 
at the same time, a university is established for the" Central Provinces, it will 
•leave the Allahabad University to deal with such outlying colleges as the Meerut 
College and the Bareilly College and a few other colleges in Eajputana. I am 
not referring to the M. A.-0. College at Alig.arh os I expect it will soon grow into 
a university. There are certain colleges in the Indian States which are also within 
the jurisdiction of the Allahabad University and they will continue to bo so until 
those States choose to establish a university or universities for themselves. 
I should like the Allahabad University to be both a federal and a teaching imi- 
versity. It will bo a federal University with respect to these outlying colleges 
which, in my opinion, should continue to 'exist and a teaching University -with 
regard to the colleges existing in Allahabad. It will have dual jurisdiction. 
On its federal side it will be less efficient than on its teaching side but, in the present 
eircumstanoes, it seems to me imavoidable. 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The establishment of another universify at Dacca is necessary, provided there 

is no lowering of standards. The local demands for this University will 
be best met by establishing (o) a medical college, (6) an engineering college, 
(c) on agricultural college, and (d) an arts coUego for Muhammadans, in 
addition to the three existing colleges in the town. 

(ii) The establishment of new universities on other lines and not on the lines 

of the Dacca scheme, at such' centres as Kajshahi and 'Kiishnagar is 
desirable. 


Sarjia, The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur B. H. 

(ii) .There should be at least one university for .each linguistic area. The type of 
residential and teaching univeraties should be encouraged in large centres 
but, for many years to come, tho existing type would continue to govern 
■ mofussil institutions -until they "evolved into university centres. 
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Sastri, Rai Ra'Sekdea Ch^vndea, Bahadur. — S ayied, Abdeixad Abe— Seal, Di. 

Ebajekdeakatii. 


Sastp.i, EaI Rajendba Chaxdba, Bahadur. 

(i) The only remark which I wotdd like to make in connection with the Dacca 

University Bchemo is that the inclusion of Islamic studies as a distinct depart- 
ment of the University, co-ordinate with arts and science, is hardly justifiii by 
their importance as an instrnment of culture, the more so as no such concession 
has bgen shovm to Sanskrit studies. A college for the well-to-do classes as 
emhodied in the scheme, is also open to serious objection. 

(ii) I am not in favour of multipljing denominational universities, and I fail to see 

what useful purpose can be served by the creation of such universities in import- 
ant centres of population. 


Satied, Abdcelah Abu. 

To my mind a university should be essentiaUy a teaching one and, at best, indnde 
those institutions which it can effeef ivcly control, and should maintain a uniform standard 
of teaching and afiord facilities for investigation and research to the inmates of all the 
institutions included in it. There cannot he much objection, should the area of the 
rmiversity be reasonably li mi ted, if any particular institution within a university 
emphasise on a particular department of knowledge. The Dacca University scheme, 
though decidedly an improvement over the huge federal system of the Calcutta University, 
lays undue stress on the residential system, the full benefits of which are difficult to he rea- 
lised in Bengal. The social and religious prejudices which still permeate strongly the current- 
life of Bengal, will, 1 am afraid, [neutralise the advantages which a residential type of 
universitj'ises^Kctedto offer to its alumni, and I think that the denominational type of 
colleges within a residential university will hinder its growth as an orgam'o whole. 
Personally, I would like to see one hostel at least withm such a univerBity open to- 
inmates of all castes and creeds, with a common arrangement for them, entirely subor- 
dinating sectional considerations. Full advantages of a residential system can thus be- 
better realised, and I believe a fair number of those who are most influenced by 
current-liberal and democratic ideas would join such a hosteL 

The present number of widely scattered colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University* 
is unquestionably so great that it cannot be efficiently controlled ; much less will it allow* 
us to realise the ideal of a university with, its colleges as an organised -unit in itself. 
Hence, a number of universities approximating to the Dacca type should be created 
and this breaking up of the present tmwieldy jurisdiction of the Calcutta University 
should proceed gradually, starting -with a university each in Assam and Burma and 
three in Bengal, including the existing University. The important colleges at convenient- 
centres should form the nucleus of such a University and, if it he decided to create new 
■universities, I must add that it should be organised on pnrelv educational and 
academical grounds, and political reasons should not be allowed to determine its fnture- 
development. That which is likely to create a high intellectual atmosphere, gradually" 
building up a tradition peculiarly its own of which its alumni may be justly proud,, 
must be scmpulonsly insisted upon. 


Seae, Dr, Beajenbeaxath. 

(ii) Ibeh'evein decentralisation, i‘.&, in the gradual appearance of a mnlti-cenfrar 
configuration withm a uni-central body or grstem— I do not beheve in the 
• principle of groups as a principle of social 

^nsfatubonimph.sfte estahhshment of the group-centre in its proper place. 

Urn versity of is that gmnp-centre to-day for the ednca&nSl system 

m Bengal and, until it is estahbshed secure in health and vigour, we must he 
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careful to see that ive do not deplete its vitality or make it ona3mic, vith 
the result of starving the whole system and bringing on a general collapse. 
The dearth of resources vliioh prevents the expansion of the central University in 
so many ^yays makes mo hesitate ivlien the talk tnms on the establishment of a 
imiversity in every important district town in the near future. 

Subject to these conditions, I believe in the genius and tradition of a real zone 
or milieu of .culture expressing itself in an academy. And, for aught I know 
Dacca, as the Eastern capital, may possess (I believe she does possess) an 
individuality which is worth preserving and expressing as a separate accent 
or tone in the articulation of- Bengal’s message to the world. A college of 
Islamic culture is certainly a reasonable ambition for Dacca, also a separate- 
Sahitya Parishad (Academy of Bengali Literature). Similarly Nadia and 
Vikrampur have classic traditions. The jnto-growing or the coal and iron 
districts, in the same way, may develop colleges for textile, metallurgical, or- 
mining industries in the near future. But a university is a universal school, 
and it would be idle to squander our limited resources, material as well as 
moral, on any parochial or provincial (as opposed to a national) institution 
miscalled a university. Nothing would more injure Dacca’s own progressive- 
development at this foetal stage than to cut the umbilical cord which enables- 
her to draw nourishment from the mother. 


Sen, Atdd Chandea. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme provides for a number of arts and science colleges, 

a Muhammadan college, an engineering college, and a college for the weU-to-do- 
classes. The ooUegos are to be residential institutions. 

I am against all denominational colleges. Muhammadans might press for a- 
Muhammadan college, -but the disadvantages will, I believe, far outweigh the 
advantages accruing therefrom. The same remark applies to the college for well-- 
to-do classes. 

Then, the Dacca University scheme provides for a completely residential university.. 
But, in my opinion, one or two colleges may be loft in the heart of the town, 
which may be attended by boys living with their parents and guardians. Next 
some external colleges may well be affiliated to the Dacca University, viz., the- 
V Chittagong College, the M. C. College at Sylhet, and the ■ B. M. College at 
Barisal. 

(ii) Another university of this type should be established in North Bengal — either' 

at Rangpur or Eajshahi. Rangpur may bo selected as the centre of a university,- 
with two external colleges — one at Rajshahi and the other at Gauhati. 


Sen, B, M. . 

(i) The Dacca University Committee drew uj) an ambitious scheme for making the town 

a centre of learning. It proposed, among other things, to bring over men of 
European reputatiori as professors who would set the intellectual tone of the- 
University. It is anticipated that some difficulty, financial or otherwise, 
might stand in the way of its realisation. I am not aware if Government, 
has made any definite pronouncement on the scheme. But, if the existing; 
colleges be glorified into a university ■without the addition of a sufficient 
number of men of the type indicated, I, for one, would prefer not to have it at • 
all. The University professors ought to be men of the type of jmiior fellows at 
Cambridge or Oxford at least — ^men 'who have given distinct promise of original- 
work. 

(ii) As regards the establishment of universities at other centres of population I do- 

not think it desirable to have them where there is no strong body of men. 
of culture and abilities. - 
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Sen, Bendy Kumae. 

<i) The principle of having a residential teaching university is approved. But, 
before .starting others, the success of the Dacca scheme should be awaited- The 
future ideal should be to have as many universities as there is a demand for. 
The likely places for future teaching universities are Berhampur, Bajshahi, 
Chittagong, Bankura, and BarLsal. 


Sen, Bimnbehari. 

(i) Dacca is behind Calcutta in intellectual resources, and cannot claim to have a 
teaching university. Effect may be given to the Dacca University scheme as an 
experiment. The University should be a residential, and not a federal, one ; and 
the courses of study should bo of the same standard as' those of Calcutta. 
Under the present conditions, it would entail enormous cost and initial outlay 
to found institutions at Dacca like the Civil Engineering College at Sibpnr or the 
Medical College in this city, nor can Dacca ba the seat of a technological 
institute. But an agricultural college may, with g-eat advantage, be founded 
in that city. 

.Again, there should be one post-graduate institution in -arts and science.s for both 
the universities as it is not possible, at present, for a duplication of the 
requirements of a good post-graduato college. The University should ho 
founded on non-sectarian lines like those of Calcutta and Patna. 

As a teaching corporation the Calcutta University is still in it.s infancy, and 
requires every cncomagement for its growth and expansion. Tlio young plant 
is likely to suffer for want of su.stcnancc if half tlic province is taken away 
from its inrisdiction, as private benefactions and requhife Government aid are 
not forthcoming. x\ division of the University into halves in the present state 
of tilings will weaken both, and will he seriously detrimental to the cause of 
higher education in this province, if the proposwl University is at once given 
a federal character, 

I do not think that there are any other places within this presidency fit to bo 
eentrea of intellectual culture at pra=ent. But technical liigh schools may bo 
conveniently cstatili.slicd at the various divisional centres corre.^pouding to the 
faculties of the University teaching such subjects ns architpeturo, building (civil 
engineering), machinery, chemistry, mining, etc. 

I should further .'jiggest that, in each division of the province at least, there should 
be a well-equipped first-grade college which should specinli'c mainly in snbjecta 
sniled to local conditions to that it might develop, in process of time, into a 
Univereitv- competent to give the highest training in .special subjects. 


Se.v, Bai Boikunt ITATn, Bahadur. 



qu.v.-ter of a century, the difhculties might Jw surmcrunted and, a.» a fenfativn 
m^a»v:re. eiperirnentii might lie marD at Berh.s.mi?ur in the district of Marshdvbsd 
t-'d at Itamporc Bo!.li.s. in the di‘trict of I?Aj>hahi. 
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Sen,P.N.- 

The Uhiversits- Probeeji. , 

(Beprintei from tte,Herald_o/ Avgvsl 8, 1916.) 

The proposal to establish a university at Dacca, the second capital of Bengal, naturally 
raises some very important points and it can" be properly judged bnly by a ‘deep study 
of the vrhole matter. There are very strong obstacles to a dispassionate study of the 
scheme. The dramatic way in which the scheme was announced, its parochialism, 
and the great departure from the principle followed in the past, which the scheme signi- 
fies, all stand in the way of our taking a true measure- of the proposal. The points 
which arise and demand solution fall more or less within one of the two main divisions. 
People would naturally want to know why was it decided to establish a second uni- 
versity in Bengal, and they would enquire why this JJniversity was decided to be estal 
lished in Dacca. 

The answers to both of these apparently simple questions are however very complic- 
ated and we shall deal with them one by one. - _ 

It should be remarked here that both the decisions of establishing the second Univer- 
sity for Bengal, and of-' locating it in Dacca, are final. The reason why we discuss the 
causes which led to these is only to make the position clear. It was not within the scope 
‘ of the- work of the Dacca University Committee to go into these questions. But there 
are ample means of finding out an answer. _ , 

The polioj' of extension of university- education in India, and, for the matter of that, 
all kinds of education, has been based on the famous despatch of 1854 which created the 
University of Calcutta from the Council of Education there and the University of 
Bombay from the Board of Education in the latter city. With regard to the establish- 
- ment of further universities the despatch said : — “ We shall be ready to sanction the crea- 
tion of a university at Madras or in any other part of India where a sufiSoient number 
of institutions exist from which properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied, 
it being, in our opinion, advisable that the great centres of European Government and 
civilisation in India possess universities s i m i lar in character to'those which will be now 
founded as soon as the extension of liberal education shows that their establishment 
would be of advantage to the native community”. The resolution of the Government of • 
India dated the 11th March, 1904, said “ The policy laid doTO in 1854 was reaffirmed 
in 1859 when the administration had been transferred to the Crown. The Universities 
of Calcutta, Maxlras, and Bombay were incorporated in 1857, in Allahabad in 1882, 
and in the Punjab in 1887. From 1887 up to the present, time, no further rmiversity 
has been created.” In establishing a fresh University ', Government is apparently 
guided by the policy laid down in 1854. The demand for a University and the number 
of feeder institutions are clearly the grounds on which the location-should be decided. It/ 
is also very obvious that the location of fresh universities was never meant to be decided 
bv territorial considerations alone. In fact, the action of Government has never been 
remilated by any policy of arresting extension on a territorial basis. Eour provinces are 
now served' by the Calcutta. University. Similarly, the' jurisdiction of ‘the Universities of 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and the Punjab do not coincide with respective provincial 
boundaries. 

Prp-vinces where the demand for university education has been poor have been tacked 
on to their more advanced sisters and, as a result, we see the present university groups 
of India formed qtiite irrespective of territorial considerations. 

Erom 1887 till now,' as mentioned before, no university has been established. Kve 
universities were established from 1867 to 1887, a period of thirty . years, but during the 
next 30 years — to bo completed in a-few months — ^there was no addition to universities. 
Of course, the t-jpe of the University then, selected, for India made this possible to some 
extent. But, ideas of the type being suitable India have changed, and practical difficulties 
have arisen by overgrowth and want of accommodation. So the Government 
is now faced with both aspects of the question, namely an adequacy of number and 

'Toil. IX ' .M 
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suitability of type. We shall first deal with the question of adequacy. The following, 
table of snecessfnl candidates is verj* ifiuminating : — 


- « 

• 

Examinations, 



In - 
1S58, 

In 

1S8S. 


Entrance . 

B. A. degree . 

• • • • 

• 

• 

111 

2 

' 

3,242 

1,111 

12,912 

3,162 


The figures are for the whole of India, though it was only at Calcutta that the first 
entrance examination was held in 1857. Daring the first 30 years the number of students 
who passed the entrance examination rose from 111 to 5,242, bachelors of art from 2 
to 1,111. Five universities were established gradually to test the increase in collie work 
whichrthe above rise signified. But, during the next thirty years — approaching com- 
pletion — during winch the increase has been doubled in the case of matriculates and nearly 
treble in the ca.se of B. A. passes there was no addition to the university strength 
of India. Even if the older type of university were retained a modest increase of at 
least five more universities would be quite justified. Then comes the question as to 
where these universities should be located if there is to he an increase. The answer is 
obvious. It should be in places where the demand is the largest. The following are the 
comparative figures of the results of the two examinations in the varion-s areas. Even the 
above comparatively larger figures for Bengal do not give the exact magnitude of the 
work of the Calcutta University. The total figures for Bengal, the Central Provinces, 
Assam and Bihar and Orissa, in the case of the entrance examination rose from ' 1,267 
to 6,393 and of the B. A. examination from 369 to 1,293, which thepassesin 1913-14 
for the whole of India were> in the entrance examination 12,912 and in the B. A. 3,162. 
In other words, Calcutta claimed more than half the number of those that passed 
the entrance and very nearly half of the new graduates. The following table will illustrate 
this: — 



figures axxiilcible (or Strujalrcler to the year 1915-16 and are as fcfioics : — ' 
Entrance 6,006, B. A. and B. So. 1,04A. The nuniber of mcUriculates in 1917 is 11,Z70.\ 
The case is, therefore, clear for not only one more university in the area served by the 
Calcutta University, but there ought to be at least three more universities to cope with 
the work even iiartially. Though it is not possible to determinejexactly the extent to 
which a federal university may be allowed to grow there must be a limit somewhere and 
.tbit limit was xiassed by the Calcutta University long ago. Moreover, inerdv federal 
have been found utterly unable to meet' the requirements of India. ' All the 
■ .t versifies in the country are being graduaUy changed. There is all the reason, 
that more umverdlira should be founded It wiD not do to merely condemn the 
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•existing institutions after allowing them to grow to an enormous size. With regard to 
the area served by the Calcutta University three more universities are, therefor^ an 
obvious necessity. This has been recognised by Government, and it has deoid^ to 
■establish universities in Burma, in Bihar and Orissa, and in Dacca, the last of which 
was first announced in Dacca in 1912. 

'' But the mere establishment of a university, even if it were double the equipment in 
any province in India, would not satisfy the requirements in Bengal. The foUo.wing table 
gives the college requirements of the various provinces : — 


Province. 

No. of 
uni- 
versities. 

No. of 
colleges. 

No. of 
Students 
in 

colleges. 

No. of 
Sfciadeiita 
in second- 
ary- 

schools. 

• 

Propor- 
tion of 4 
to 


2 

3 

4 

-6 

Bengal 

mm 

51 - 

18,017 

373,707 

• 20-7 

Bombay . . . . 


15 

6,189 

. 84,647 

13-6 

Jffadras . , . . . 


39 

8,080 

128,157. 

15-8 

United Provinces 


49 

6,494 

109,086 

16-7 

Punjab ..... 

■■ 

13 

4,241 

109,211 

25-7 


The figures are for 1913-14, and these have still further increhsed in the last two 
years. The proportion in the Punjab is abnormally higher evidently because there is 
no demand there for college education. It will be seen from -the above that Bengal 
receives no fair treatment in respect of college education. The establishment of a second 
University in this presidency, with d number of additional colleges, would never be in the 
nature of meting out a special favour, but would only partially meet the just demands of 
the people of this presidency. We shall deal to-morrow -with the question as to where 
this second University should be located and the type the new University should be. 

(Seprinled from 1/ie Hemld, August 9, 1916.) 

We showed yesterday that it was absolut^y necessary to found a second University , 
in Bengal in order to cope with the very large increase in college work and the growing ' 
deihaad for more college accommodation. The question now is where this second Uni- 
versity should be located. Here, we have to desil first with the type of the university 
that is to be established in India in future. At first, the London University was=taken as 
the model and the Indian universities were made merely examining bodies, though the 
original was changed in character afterwards. Teaching ha-ving.been made a branch 
of university work it was only very lately that any effort in the direction was made in 
the Indian universities. But the latest ideas about universities are not confined to mere 
teaching wliilo examinations have been thrown still further into the background. The 
great American xuiiversities are conducted more or lejs on the lines of the Oxford* and 
Cambridge mstitutions. where residence and the corporate umversitj- life play a most im- 
portant, if not the chief part, in the training of the student. It was, therefore, that the 
Dacca University Committee, and before it. Government decided that the second Univers- 
ity for Bengal should be of a residential type. There were otlier reasons for such a dccisior. 

It was said that the training the Indian boy received was only that of intellect. His 
other sides were quite neglected and the result was the failure of the Indian university 
man to present to the outside world an all-round culture ; it has, therefore, been held that 
teaching is to be incorporated in all the neiw universities that have been announced and 
that the residential system should be adopted as much as possible ; and the federal charac- 
ter is to be done away with completely in the case of the second University for Bengal. IIic 
function was in this province left to the older institution. But where in Bengal could 
such a residential and teaching university bo located ? Calcutta conld not have been the . 
place. The idacing of the two instittitior.c. fundamentally different, would b.a\-o created 
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may in reality be its proper educational equipment. With the primary and secondary 
grades of this equipment the University Commission is not concemei But a more 
masterly group vould never be available to ns to examine and lay dovn the lines of 
development of our higher education. 


' (Reprinted from Oie'E-exald', DtcenAer 11,1917.) 

. From the second article it Tvill have been seen that college accommodation in East 
Bengal falls far shorter than in other parts of the presidency. Consequently, there is 
noTv-a-days a large movement of students -who pass this matriculation. Let alone all 
other considerations a great inconvenience of the movement is that the two Dacca colleges 
have to bear the bnmt of the rush of East Bengal matriculates. When, therefore, in addi- 
tion to the 1,400 candidates for admission from the district, as happened this year, a fresh 
contingent arrives from other East Bengal districts the difBculty of the situation in Dacca 
can easily he imagined. For, in the first-year classes of the two Dacca colleges there is 
accommodation lor only a little over 200 seats. Then, the superior claims of the local 
candidates have to be considered. As the result of all these itisfound that even students 
who passed in the first division have to be refused. In fact, this year, the Dacca College 
had to refuse admission to students who secured scholarsliips. The whole thing is so 
pitiable that only those who actually suffer can realise the gravity of , the situation. 
A remedy has, undoubtedly, to be found for such a position, which it is no exaggera- 
tion to describe as critical. The problem of higher education before the people of the- 
eastem district is, therefore, pre-eminently^ one of expansion. 

Then there is the other side of the question. Could Bengal or should she remain 
entirely satisfied with the kind of higher education that her young men are now receiving b 
The people are on the threshold of epoch-making changes. Her interests, the interests of 
India.maybetheinterestof thewholeEmpireimperiously demand^ that the highercul- 
ture that is given to the rising generation, should be as complete everywhere as the condi- 
tion of things in the different parts of the country vouchsafes. Bengal by its aptitude in 
making xungress has shown thatifsyoungmen are fit to rweive the highest fi^gining that 
has been devised for the culture of the youth. It is needless to prove this by concrete 
examples, facts illustrating it being so well known. And there is no denying the fact that 
the present form of higher education in Bengal trains only the intellect, that it is very 
narrow, and that it is only a means to an incompatible end. That aid is the Eecnring,of 
a degree to pave the way for a Government or private post. The present system of higher 
education does not mean in the least a training of character among other things. It was- 
therefore, that the people havehrelcomed with heartfelt joy the scheme for the new 
University at Dacca of the teaching and residential type. Bengal wants more than any- 
thing else young men of character and stamina who would be able to develop the 
country- And the exainples of other countries were beforeher, most of all of America and 
the part her universities were playing in building up the nation. The hope is that the 
new University would perform the same function as hlr. Eobert Risk says ft does in 
America. Hr. Risk made an extensive study of American universities with a view 
to find out the means for the improvement of Scottish universities and he describes the 
work of the American universities in the following way : — The American universities 
fulfil one part of their work, the forming of character, with notable success. IThen they 
are some centuries older they will produce scholars, as well as engineers, doctors, 
lawyers, agriculturists, and administrators in politics and commerce. In the meantime, 
the universities are training the kind of man required by a nation whose material 
resources have only begun to be developed.” How much India does require men of 
tholast category is easily realised and for this conntry there could not be a more welcome 
innovation in the sy-stem of higher education than a change into one which would give the 
country men of the stamp .America gets now. America can do this becausi almost all 
her universities are of the teaching and residential type. The introduction of such a 
type for the present needs of India is, therefore, urgently called for. But every good 
thing has its drawback and, even in wealthy America, the improved ^stem was found to 
be costly for a portion of the students. For India this side of the question, as is weU 
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Sheffield, MarichestCT, Lerfs, Liverpool, and Birmingham arcof a quite different type from 
Oxford OT Cambridge. The American universities are all of this form : the plan isr 
to found chairs on different subjects, the students attending according to their choice. 
All pay the same fee and the difference comes in only in the style of living. By this plan 
all overlapping is avoided and a great saving made in cost. One laboratory or one vorlr' 
shop serves the purpose of the whole university. It will be noticed that the costline^ 
of the Dacca scheme is not a little due to the duplication of laboratories and workshops. 
Of course, the present buildings will have to be largely erteaded ; still the cost would be 
much lower if the new tJniverrity is established under the modem plan. We can easily 
have the course of engineering, with only slight additions to the present wortshop, which, 
it may be remarked, is in no way inferior to that in the Sibpnr Engineering College. In 
short,,' we would strongly urge that the new tfafversity at Dacca be established on the 
untlary sj-stem. 

D, instead of having different colleges, we had a university atDacca of the modern type 
there could be college accommodation for at least 5,000 students, even with the present 
buildings extended to suit the purpose. I/ectures could be heldia the buildings within 
the present Dacca College arra, and the boarders could be accommodated in the Secret- 
ariat and Press buildings. Instead of increased espenditure on bufldings, etc., there 
should be a larger number of professors and lecturers. ffnite sure the present 

Commission would give the above pointstheir sympathetic consideration. ^ In this way, 
too, a big step will be taken to meet the claims for both the expansion and improvement . 
of the system. 

We come next to the different faculti^ that ought to be incorporated in theUniversify 
if it is constituted in the most modem type. In adiditioa to the science and arts courses 
for general culture there should be the following : — agriculture, engineering, medicine and 
commerce. Two of these are included in the Dacca Eniverrity scheme, but if there is 
any place where there should be a faculty of agrioulturo that place is Dacca. The big 
farm a little towards the north which is connected by a railway would be easily available 
for experimental purposes, Thnngn Dacca is not much of a commercial centre any more 
Xaravanganj is one. Everything would depend upon whether firms would be wiUing to 
allow students to have a look at the practical work done in those f.arms Any way, ^m- 
mercial training should be made available in Dacca, too, as it is almost the only taing 
the country wants. 

The plan of the courses should be such that every aspirant after a degr^ would have .. 
to take one of the science or arts subjects of general culture. The professional courses 
should be made elective. The country, no doubt, wants as much of profession as it can 
have bat, unless hacked by geieral culture, the pofesdoaals would not form, the class of 
men that is required. The course should be divided into two grades— tbe major and the 
minor, the latter providing an unadvanced course. The object is to equip the student 
both with gmeral cuiture and profesional training. The position would, therefore, be 
this. A student shall bare to take up either an arts subject or a pore science subject 
which he would have to supplemeit by two other major electives and one minor elective. 

It is not uecEKaty for ns to enter into further details but we are sure we have made 
quite clear what we want. There should be special proviriou for post-graduate courses and 
research. But, in the graduate, as well as in the post-graduate courses or research, purely 
literary subjects shoffid be discouraged. , 3IoreoTer, r^earch in scientific subjects should 
be carried on from an utilitariaa point of view as well. A recent controversy in the 
" Xew Statesman ” riiowed how this last is undeveloped even in Great Britain while in 
Germany it has been carried almost to perfection. It is the Dniversity which should be 
the source of inspiration of all development in the country. 

TVe now trim to the question of personnel and liianagemeat. The full professorships 
should all be filled by men of established reputation, as indicated in the Dacca Uni- 
versity Committee’s Eeport. Others should be appointed os now- The vice-chancellor 
should Im appointed only from men of the top rank. The arrangement for ma-nagement 

proposed by the Dacca University Committee, is utterlv unaeocptable to the people. 
There can teno residential and teaching rnrverfity withoct independence or subject to 
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departmontat control. But it is exactly dopartmcntnl control in university affairs that is 
soiiglit to bo brought about by tho rocommcndai'ions ol tho Dacca University Committee- 
Wo may say outright that such an arr.angcmcnt would bo open to tho Buspicion that 
•Government have quite other motives for tho establishment of tUcso new typo uni- 
vcrKitics. Even now it cannot bo said that there is not in some quarters this suspi- 
eion. Tiro convocation which Sir Sankaran Xair indicated in dfnroh last ns meant to bo 
tho larger body should bo composed equally of tho mombora of tho University and 
outsiders, with a sprinkling of Government nominees. In tho Council outsiders and 
•Government nominees should form one-halt and tho representatives of tho teaching staff 
tlio other half. Wo mention those details only to show tho general linos. What wo should 
specially emphasise is that neither tho popular element'nor tho Government represent- 
atives should predominate in tho University and that it sliould bo in charge of educa- 
tionists by whom -svo hope it will bo constituted. 

Wo have in conclusion only this to add, that tho institution should bo started as early 
as po.ssiblo'. If tho plan is modified so ns to correspond to tho most modem patterns,^ and 
t’.io elaborateness of tho commitloo’s scheme is cut do'wn ns tar ns possible, there is no 
reason why tho University should not begin work from tho next session. This would be 
possible oven with the money tli^t is mentioned in tho last modified Government scheme. 
TlIio first proposal was to launch at once a full University of tho Oxford and Cambridgo 
typo but what a great change this would moan from tho present system. Wo, tho people 
of India, nro said to demand catastrophie changes in tho govornmont of the country, 
lint, which is more worthy of that name, the demand of tho Indians or the first sanctioned 
sohomo of tho Secretary of State ? It is only in tho course of centuries that Oxford and 
Cambridgo have grown to what they arc now. But why take to a course attended ■with 
tho greatest obstacles and not adopt tho most modern methods which arc, at thosamo 
time, most suitable to tlio country 7 Wo have pointed out at tho outset how much 
better equipped tho people of Bengal should bo cduoationally considering tho progress 
they have already made. Xo time should, thcroforo, bo lost in lounohing tho Dacca 
scheme. 


Sex, Baj Mouax. 

Although I am not prepared to pass any opinion on the Dacca University sohem© 
I think that the establishment of universities at other centres, if possible, .will help 
and stimulate tho spread of higher education in Bengal. But neiv colleges will have 
to bo eslablisbed at a largo expenditure of money, and a suffieient number of men, 
learned in different branches of study, will have to be brought together to carry on 
tho work of the colleges and the univorsities. This will be a very difficult task. If, 
however, attempts be made to establish a university at Bajsbabi, Eangpur, or any 
•otUcr sueb ploco, tbo standard of nnWersiiy education, I fear, wdll bo eventually lower- 
ed to a very great extent. This, I think, is by no moans desirable. 


Sen, Eai Satis Chandba, Bahadur. 

>{i) In tho Dacca University scheme too much stress has been laid upon the residen- 
tial system. Boys in a great many cases get better opportunities when living 
■with their guardians, provided they do not live at a groat distance from their 
colleges, so that they can frequently go to the college and to their professors’ 
house and if tho professors also can come into contact ■with them and their 
guardians. A well-developed residential system is too expensive for this poor 
eoimtry. A separate college "for -well-to-do people and a separate college for 
Muhammadans are not desirable. Such colleges will stand in the way of healthy 
competition and jealousy. Higher courses of Islamic studies may be incorporat- 
ed in tho Dacca and Jagannath Colleges ; and special facilities may be given 
to Muhammadans and students coming from backward classes and places; 
otherwise, the ideal of tho Dacca University is nnexceptipnal. 
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(ii) Univeroities on the lines of the Dacca scheme, •with the reservation stated above, 
maj be started at other centres. Chittagong ■vrill be a good centre for the following 
reason : — its climate is the best in East Bengal, especially the seaside places. 
If a place somewhere by the seaside or on the banks of the Kamafnli river at 
the place where it approaches the sea, or in the northern outskirts of the town, 
ean be secured for a university it Tvill bo the best located university in Bengal, 
and from there it can take up, and specialise in the teaching of such subjects as 
agriculture, forestry, fishery and shipbuilding over and .abo-ve gfiieral courses of 
arts and science. Such a place -will not be far away from the town ; at the same 
time, it -will be free from all the counter-attractions of town life. Chitta- 
gong possesses vast tracts of cullurable waste and very rich forests which have 
not been utilised atalL Its potentialities for shipbuilding are a historical fact- 
Being a place by the seaside it offers great scope for researches in fishery. 


Sek, Satish Chaotea. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme is good in itself. But there is a good deal of apprehen- 

rion of the Dacca University becoming a deteriorated machinery far tur n i ng 
out graduates as Dacca, in the present day, is intcliectually far behind Calcutta, 
and is wanting in those resources which are helpful in creating an atmosphere of 
learning. It is doubtful whether literary and scientific scholars, even of East 
Bengal in Calcutta, could bo induced to slidft to Dacca-under eristing couditions- 
I would, therefore, suggest that, instead of being, in the main, a counterpart- of the 
Calcutta University, in respect of courses of studies and esaminations, the Dacca 
University should have a distinctive character of its o'vn, such as the institution 
of chairs in particular subjects and the conferring of special degrees, which rriight 
attract the best men in those subjects from all parts of the country, cud thus 
maintain the University on an equal footing with the Calcutta University. I 
would also suggest that the' Dacca University might be made an agricultural 
' rmiveraity. 

(ii) If opportunity presents itself universities on special lines may be established in 

other centres, e.?., a univeraty, ivith the culture of Sanskrit philosophy in relation 
to the philosophy of the fVest as its predominant feature, at Xadia ; a mi ning 
university at-Burdwan of its neighbourhood, etc. 


Sen, Seeya Ktbiae. 

(i) I am not in favour of a separate 'university at Dacca ; nor do I like the estab- 

lishment of separate colleges for a particular community or class. 

(ii) The people living in towns other than Calcutta are not so highly educated as to 

be able to undertake the management of a university. Should Government think 
that universities may, -with advantage, be established at other centres of - 
population rrithin the preadeucy I would suggest Eangpur, Bajshahi,- Chitta- 
gong, and GauhatL 


Sen Gupta, Hemchandea. 


. (i) and (ii) The Calcutta University has become unwieldy and, therefore, the presidency 
- of Bengal should have a number of universities. - Dacca; Danlatpur, Bajshahi, 
Burdwan, and Bankura should have universities of their ownl The Universitv 
of Dacca should have jurisdiction over Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur, Coming. 
Chittagong, and Noakhali. Danlatpur and’ Barisal might be placed under one- 
university. The University of Eajshahi should have jurisdiction over the-, 
Bajshahi division, including Cooch Bihar. The Unrrersity of Bankura might 
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have jurisdiotion over Bankura, Jlidnapur, and Birbhum. . The otlier colleges 
in West Bengal should bo placed under one university having its seat at 
Burdwan. Tho University of Calcutta should have jurisdiction over the 
Calcutta colleges only. - . ' ' 

riio Dacca University sohemo is good in principle except in one or two points- 
Thero should he no communal representation in the government of tho Univer- 
sity. The B.I. and M.I. degrees should not bo conferred for pure Islamic 
studies Considering tho demand for higher education m Bengal a residentials 
university is a luxury. Hence, although it is good in prinoiple, I do not 
approve it. “ * ' 

Each great centre of learning should try to make its educ.ational institutions resi- 
dential as far as possible. Each of the universities suggested above should be- 
solf-contained. The university under which Barisal and Daulatpur should ha- 
placed may have its headquarters at either of the two places. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Naees Chandra. 

(i) I think that the fundamental idea underlying the Dacca University Committee’s-- 
reporton the constitution of tho University is faulty. I do not think it is 
possible to run a university as a mere department of a centralised Government. 
It would, no doubt, form a component unit of the Government organisation 
in so far as it disoliarges an important public function, but I fake it to be oV 
the essence of university life that -it should have complete autonomy. 

Firstly, I would suggest that Government should make an allotment of funds 
to the University which tho University should have full liberty to spend in such 
way as it likes, subject to a limited veto of tho chancellor, who should, for the- 
present, be tho Governor. Tho control of all teaching and discipline should 
vest entirely in the University. Government will bo represented on the 
■ controlling body by nominated members Avho should not. exceed half the total 
number of members. 

Secondly, I think it would bo a great economy to have all the education imparted 
by university professors, tutors, etc., instead of having separate colleges. The- 
offeot of this would be really to have as many colleges as there are suhjects- 
taught, each under a professor, with a faculty of members of the convocation 
controlling the teaching in that particular subject. But, whether we have- 
professorships under tho University or independent colleges I should strongly 
insist upon .the college or the faculty having a large measure of freedom, 
and I should make the professor in charge, assisted by his assistant professors, 
the supreme authority on all questions affecting the actual work of instruction,, 
including the settling of the syllabus. 

There should be separate hostels each in charge of a superintendent who will bo- 
also the head of a body of house- tutors. He should have tho rank of a 
professor and must be capable of guiding the whole education of students. For 
the management of the boarding establishment ho should have a capable staff. 

There should also be a tutor in charge 6f small batches of students not in resiff. 
ence as I think it will bo necessary to provide for the admission of such 
students where ' conditions of their residence out of the University are- 
satisfactory. 

These tutors -n-ifl effect the co-ordination of studies which it may othemdse be 
inconvenieat.for a system of professorships - like the one indicated above to 
secure. ' 

If colleges are retained I think -they ought to be given a large measure of power 
and responsibility. The governing bodies of colleges should be entirely - 

'^ reconstituted so as to keep the authority of -the principal unimpaired. The- 
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the driving force and the active workers. I think such a law faculty couldl 
do work morn efBciently than a number of busy lawyers and judges ‘ who, in 
spite of their high qualifications, cannot, with rare e.vceptions, devote any ' 
Considerable attention to the rvork of the University. 

In this connection," 1 should also insist np on a separation between the professional! 
and academic courses in law. The two things are different) and the curriculum 
of the Calcutta University is a halting compromise between the two. It gives; 
neither sufficient practical training to enable the graduate in law immediately 
to do justice to ins client’s case, nor a snliioient depth of learning in the science ■ 
of law. Besides, the test for professional fitness in law cannot be fixed very 
high for, in the professions, where a man has to make his living by bis own 
capacity, he should not be made to pass too stiff a test. Tiiere are subjects, again, ' 
which a mere professional student may not read, which I consider essential; 
for a law graduate — such as ancient law, histories of Hindu law, Muliam- 
madan law, etc. 

If the Dacca Law College centinues to bo affiliated to the Calcutta University I 
think it necessary to have it adequately represented in that Universit}’. The- 
principal and the vice-principal at least should be ex-oflicio -fellows ,of the ■ 
Calcutta University. 

Sixthly, I think that the-courses of education in the Dacca University should be fixed 
with reference to the economic needs of the country. This . requires the 
- training up of men who can successfully develop the industrial resources of the- 
country. There should bo courses at least in agriculture, forestry, agrioultural 
industries, and certain branches of chemical technology, such as tanning, 
dj'eing, dye-making, and mechanical, electrical, civil, and mining engineering 
I^oni what Imowledge I have of the industrial resources of Dacca and its . 
neighbourhood I do not think that instruction in these subjects would be 
th^o^vn on barren soil. 

(ii) I do not think universities could be started imrdediately anywhere else in Bengal. . 
Nor is it humanly possible to determine which place should in future develop 
into such a centre of education as to make a university svutable for the place . . 
But I think that each college should be granted a large measure of freedom so 
as to make it possible for it to develop on its own lines and to form the nucleus - 
of a futime university, when its resources should reach that degree of develop- 
ment. 


Sen Gupta, Subendka Mohan. 

Residential and costly institutions like the Dacca University are not suited to the 
needs and requirements of Bengal. What we require in Bengal at the present moment is 
extensive and broad education on a catholic basis, and not so much an intensive and narrow 
education. The money thus spent may; be better utilised in founding libraries and labora- 
tories and encoClraging the people of the country and teachers to form colleges. Moreover, . 
a big to\vn is not suitable for a residential institution. Residential schools and colleges 
can be founded in places like Bolpur and Daulatpur, under proper control. In the present 
needs and financial resources of Bengal we require more federal universities, with more ^ 
and more autonomous colleges, which may finally develop into teaching universities. 

I think that federal universities may be established in North Bengal and Chittagong. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

As the Dacca University scheme in its original form is how, we understand, being 
vitally modified, on financial and other grounds, we have no remarks to make of a special 
character. We desire, however, to express our belief in the main ideal embodied in the 
Boheme, vis., the residential system in collegiate and university life. But we consider ■ 
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schools and the creation of a better system of secondary school osaminationu 
The admission tests to different universities cannot be differentiated save in minor 
details ; nor can portions of the presidency be demarcated as water-tight ■ com- 
partments in respect of the standard of instruction in secondary -schools or ad- 
mission qualificatibns. Eeforni in this respect must be general, and not peculiar 
to any one universit3^ The second criticism appears to confuse the terms 
“ unitai-y ” ""and “ unnoollegiate.” The former does not exclude the idea of 
o separate colleges so long as those colleges are kept to. their proper functions. 
I do not comment on other points, e.g., the constitution. The main requirement 
of a small academic body is' attained. That 'the same body also has some ad- 
ministrative functions is a minor matter. - ' - 

(ii) Iregard the creation of independent local universities as necessary and have explained 
mj' views in my general note. Such tmiversities should be unitary, and should 
have no statutory or formal connection either with the affiliating university, 
' whose retention will still be essential, or with anj' colleges not situated within the 
ring-fence (so to speak) of the local university. Dependence upon a central body 
would ho fatal to healthy development. Affiliation of other colleges, even if 
those are situated in the same town but beyond the ring-fence, would at onoe 
confuse the idea and neutralise the value of the experiment. A college at a dis- 
tance of four miles is -as distracting to a vmitary university as is one situated at a 
distance of forty miles. 

Outside the presidenej', Rangoon should at onoe have a university. The connection 
of Rangoon with Calcutta is manifestly, absurd. There should be a university 
for Assam ; but probably the-time for this has not fully arrived. It should, pre- 
ferably be a unitary' and uni-collegiate university situated -at Gauhati and 
catering principally for the Bramhmaputra valley. Sylhet is racially and 
'linguistically allied to Bengal, and the Jlurariohand College should remain affi- 
liated to the Universitj' of Bengal till it can stand on its own legs os a degree- 
.giving institution. The prospect of a federal university for Assam, the two fede- 
rated colleges separated by a chain of mountains, is not a’ pleasing one. It 
may here be remarked that too much is made in India of the idea that each pro- 
vince must possess its own self-contained university. No doubt, the ideal is de- 
sirable, but it is not essential. The prime concern of a Local Government is 
with its schools, and ea'ch should possess its own school-oxaminating machinery. 
If this is secured external control over colleges is not fraught with any fatal 
inconvenience. 

As regards the presidencj’ obvious centres where local universities maj’ immediately 
be founded are Calcutta itself and Dacca. Other probable centres are Chitta- 
gong, Eajshalii, and (though I cannot speak rvith personal experience of Western 
Bengal) perhaps Berhampur. These centres should, however, earn independ- 
ence only when, their circumstances justify. 

It is not necessary that these local universities should all follow the precise type 
suggested for Dacca. One miy be, unitary but comprise several colleges, another 
may be imi-cotlegiate. One may be a Government institution staffed with pro- 
fessors in the emploj- of Government ; and another may be a privately-managed 
institution. One may specialise in certain branches and another in others. A 
common characteristic of organisation, however, should be the academic character 
•of the institution. In small universities of this sort it should be possible to reduce 
f he administrative activity to a minimum ; the universities should be able to 
concentrate upon instruction; and the management should, so far as possible, 
be entirelj- in the hands of the professors. Bor the rest, experiment and elas- 
fioity shoidd be the watchword of the policy pursued. Bor this reason, the legis- 
lation enabling the creation of such universities should, as stated in the general 
note, be of the skeleton type- 
irhe centres mentioned would afford great scope for variety. 

•Calcutta . — ^The University- of Calcutta wiU present peculiar difficulties because the 
- framers of the scheme vdli he faced with a large arr.iy of existing facts, developed 
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Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

(i) Hie general principle on which the Dacca University scheme has been drawn up 

is commendable. ' , 

(ii) Tlie Calcutta University has grown into too big an institution and, in the- 

interests of efficiency, its jurisdiction should be limted only to Calcutta and its 
suburbs. New univeraties may be opened in places like Rajshahi, Berhampur, 
etc. Considering the population of India the present number of universities is 
much too small. 

. A residential Sanskrit College could also be started at Navadwip, which has 
a long tradition of Sanskrit learning. This college should either be organised 
into a kind of independent university, with its own examinations, diplomas, 
titles, etc., or should be affiliated to the Calcutta University in the faculty of 
“ Oriental Learning”, which may be instituted as a separate faculty. 


Shore, Kev. T. E. T. 

'i) I am of opinion that Dacca offers an exceptional opportunity for making, on a 
limited scale, a very important experiment in the evolution of university 
education in India. It is already an educational centre of considerable import- 
ance and stands in the centre of a district which contains an exceptionally large 
proportion of middle-class families which annually furnish a large number ot 
university students. 

At present, it suffers in many ways from being controlled by an authority seated 
in Calcutta. The original Dacca University scheme was, I believe, thoroughly 

. sound in its two fundamental features, viz., that it was to bei a teaching imi- 
versity, and that it should be composed of residential colleges grouped together 
' within the university area. 

There are, however, certain criticisms which I should like to offer, some' of 
which apply equally to the subsequent modifications of the original scheme, as 
to the details of which I am, in common with the rest of the public, vtithout 
any but the most meagre information : — 

(а) The size of the colleges. I should like to see these far smaller tlian in the scheme 

published by the original committee. The ideal arrangement would, in my 
opinion, be a college of three hundred students, grouped together for purposes 
of residence and discipline in six sections of fifty each, under the supervision of 
a member of the college staff. The extreme outside limit of numbers should 
be five hundred. I believe this to be a matter of vital importance and that 
no consideration of expense should be allowed to influence it. It must be 
remembered that students receive all their instruction in a foreign tongue 
’ and, unless the size of the classes is kept within very small limits, not exceeding 
fift}' at the outside, effective teaching must be almost impossible. From the 
point of view of discipline, and the growth of a genuine corporate life and spirit 
of comradeship^ the limitation of numbers is no less vital. 

(б) Tiie whole scheme seemed to me to be far too rigid and complete in detail. What 

is needed is something which will be, in its initial stages, extremely plastic. 
The University should be called into existence with a minimum of machinery- 
and left as free a hand as possible in the moulding of its own corporate life. 
In this it is essential that it .should be freed from Government control as far 
as possible. Wsitatorial powers vested in Government would be sufficient to 
prevent any serious misuse of its authority by the Universitj' and this is all 
that is really needed, illembers of the Government educational services 
. working in the University and its constituent colleges should, for the time- 
being, beresponsible to the University authority alone. 

I should also like to see greater variety of type in the colleges included within- 
the University. The foundina of colleges by missionary and other bodies 
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should he encouraged and these institutions svould constitute a fresh and 
invigorating element in the general life of the University. 

(ci Tlie buildings arid adjuncts of the proposed University seem to me to be planned 
on an extravagant scale. The j)rcscnt tendency i" to equijj colleges -n-ith 
buildings altogether out of proportion to the standard of living in the classes 
from avhicii the bulk of the students is drawn. Habits of extravagance are 
thus formed and encouraged, often with di-sastrons results. The ancient tradi- 
tion of Indian .‘scholarship was one of “ plain bring and high thinking”, and 
the studeat period of an Indian’s life was designed to he one of strictness, 
and even austerity. Some return to this ideal is, in my opinion, greatly to 
be desired. There would need to he a certain number of dignified boildings 
for special purposes, e.ff., senate house lihrars'. University lecture-rooms, 
etc., but, for the rest, and especially for the residential quarters of students, 
a much simpler style of building should be adopted, which would be more 
hygienic, very much cheaper, and could easily be made very attractive in 
appearance. 

What is essential to the development, of learning and of nniversity life is not ela- 
borate and costly buildings, but teachers of first-rate character and ability. 
Secure these and bring them into the closest possible personal touch with 
students and most of the problems of university education in India will bo 
in the way to be solved. To this end no pains and no c.vpenditure of money 
should bo spared. The Indian student attaches himself, naturally, not to an 
institution, but to a personality, and the pompous titles which are the official 
designations of institutions are frequently discarded in ordinary speech in 
favour of a name which commemorates the personality of some revered and 
beloved teacher. Where this isthccaseitis evidence thatsomereal loyalty has 
heen.evoked and a centre of influence created. 

In^ conclusion, I would observe that it is difficult to see how any real progress 
in TimyerEity education can be made imtil the high schools, which supply the raw 
material, are subjected to drastic and radical reform. 


SiNGH, Peakas Chakdka. 

- (i) I read the scheme of the Dacca University!. 

The scheme, on the whole, seemed to he good except three things which struck me 
as hot being based on purely educational consideration. 

(a) I would knock 'out the well-to-do men’s college altogether. It is revolting 
to Indian instinct. Ko sensible father, though he may be one of the 
riche.=t in the country, would ever think of bringing up his son in luxury. 
In ancient times, even when nding chiefs wanted to have their sons educate^ 
, they sent them to educational centres to he brought up •uith poorer students. 
Ko one need be given any education as to how to live in high style. The aim 
should rather be in the other direction, t .e., plain living and high thinking. 
Besides, such a college will tend to demoralise those who -will be educated 
in it. With a lower standard of education they vnR he parading their 
wealth before their poorer neighbours reading in the other colleges and the 
in their turn, will look down upon them as their less-educat^^ showv 
hrethrem 

regard.^ the Hahammadan College, the standard of education that should be 
inyarted in it should not be of a lower order than that contemplated for 
other colleges. A lower standard ivill be harmfnl to those for whom it 
is intended. 

•(c) As I finished my study of the scheme one of the impressions Mtinmvmind 
was that the scheme contemplated a little too much of official controL 
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My impression is that the time vrill come when it may bo necessary to have a separate 
universitj' for oaoh division oi the province. It vrill not bo necessaiy to have tbo same 
typo ovoiyvvbcre. In some, instruction in oppliod scienco and technology may bo pre- 
dominant. 


Sircae, Anukdl Chandra. 

(i) There ought to bo somo minor changes in the scheme, e.g . — 

(n) There should ho no separate college for tho rvoll-to-do class. 

(h) Muhammadans ought not to have special seats reserved for them on tho 
senate. 

(c) Should a student fail twice in any examination he might bo allowed a third 

chance. 

(d) Tho position and prospects of tho Indian members of tho stoB ought to bo 

bettor. 

(ii) Universitie.s on linos of tho Dacca scheme could, with minor alterations, ‘ be 

established at centres like Chittagong, Rajshahi, and Barisal. 


Sircar, Tho Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

.fi and ii) There may bo room for a universitj' of the purely teaching typo at Dacca, 
but it would bo inadyisablc to multiplj’ tho number of such universities in 
mofussU towns. Such small universities with limited resources, both in men 
and money, wonid very likely degrade into mere parochial teaching institutions. 
Graduates of such institutions would also miss tho wide, deep, or varied' 
culture of larger universities where students have opportunitic.s of coming into 
free contact with a largo number of highlj' cultured profe.ssors. 


Smith, W. Owston. ' 

{i) I studied this> scheme in 1913, since when I have not paid much attention to it. 
In general, I think it suffers from trj'ing to follow two incompatible ideas : — the 
desire of certain persons to give real education on 'Western lines ; and the 
desire of certain others to make degrees, no matter hbw worthless, as common 
among Eastern Bengal Moslems as Calcutta has made them among Bengali Hindus, 
(ii) Everything depends upon the men who can bo obtained. If we had men such as 
described in (a), 2 my reply to question absolutely trustworthy, I should 
favour the development of one or more existing colleges outside Calcutta not 
universities (such as Bankura) or even tho creation of a now place in a healthy 
situation. • .• 


Sorabji, . Miss L. 

(i) I had tho privilege of being on the sub-oommittoo of tho Dacca University Com- 
mission which dealt with the .college for women. I would be glad to see it come 
into existence on the lines of tho original scheme published in 1912. 


SiiDMEHSEN, F. "W. 

The Dacca seheme may bo accepted as the best fOTe for o large centre of popu- 
lation. It would he possible to found other universities on this pattern in large 
centres, but the expense would be very heavy and, for the reasons given before, it is 
doubtful if they will be able for many years to come to approximate in any measure 
- ' N 2 
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to the university ideal. The present policy seems to be to open colleges in as many 
areas as possible, to serve merely local needs, rvith the result that financial resources 
^re expended in an unprofitable struggle to supply a imiversity education to all 
comers. The consequent duplication of machinery, renders impossible the employ- 
ment of existing means to the best advantage. 

As an example: — 

Gauhati is, at present time, especially fortunate in having good men in certain 
subjects of study. It would be possible to utilise the services of these men to mucb 
greater gelneral advantage if the area from which students' could be drawn were en- 
larged. But parochial ideas are strongly prevalent, with the result that the upper 
classes in these subjects are starved and the energies of the staff concerned are 
largely utilised in elementary instruction. 

The only tentative proposal that I can suggest is that most of the colleges should 
be afiSliated up to the intermediate standard onij-. The strengthening of the stafif 
and the raising of the standards of examination should give an outturn at least as 
good as the average B.A. of the present time. The intermediate colleges will thus 
serve to supplement high schools until such time as “these schools merit the title they 
claim. 

All teaching above the intermediate level should be concentrated at a few centres, 
where the numbers should be rigidly limited' and the instruction be the highest and 
most thorough that present conditions permit. "With a liberal staffing and intel- 
lectual companionship, and freed as much as possible from the mechaufcal drudgery 
now inseparable from a teacher’s position, it may be hoped that some approximatioir 
may he possible to imiversity teaching. . 

These centres ma.y, in time, become, universities in the same way as the proposed 
Dacca University. ' In the meantime, they may he bound together by a constitutioH 
separate from that of the colleges in Calcutta. 


Taekabhushasa, Mahamahopadhyaya PbamathaihAth. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme contemplates the severance of all relations with 
colleges situated outside the University town. Universities on a wholly residential 
principle would not, it seems, meet the requirements of this country at present. 
The necessity for more than one university has arisen because of the enormons' 
increase in the volume of work discharged by the Calcutta University. 
Universities of the Dacca type would not materially lighten this task. For the 
external colleges'would remain affiliated to the olderUniversity, as also the schoo’s. 
Secondly, the proposal for a college for the well-to-do classes is open to objectioir 
on the grounds urged by Sir Bash Beharj- . Ghose (Fide Dacca ITnivcrsity Com- 
mittee’s RexKjrt, page 175). .Social distinctions, on pecuniary grounds, which 
would be strengthened b}’ such an institution, would injuriously affect the social 
organisation of this coxmtiy. 

(ii) A certain amount of decentralisation in university work has become imperative. 
The undergraduate examinations of the Calcutta University have become an 
unwieldy business, and are distracting the energies and attention of the 
University from works which are its true function. , The congestion in the 
Calcutta colleges is a notorious fact. Under the circumstances, the Dacca 
University scheme ought to be carried out with the modifications indicated 
above. ^Vhen that is done, and the newly-founded Patna Universitj’ as-sumes 
its full share of work, the labours of the Calcutta University, in spite of the 
growing expansion of its activities, 'would be irithin manageable limits. The 
three natural and traditional divisions of Bengal are Ivorth Bengal, East Bengal, 
and West Bengal. By the accomplishment of the Dacca scheme East Bengal and 
West Bengal would have their own universities ; a third university within Bengal 
t^'oper for the north, say at Rajshahi, is a problem of the future and would depend 
upon the growing educational needs and the demands of that part of the country. 
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I'ltOMsox, Dr. David. 


(it) In A.'.’tim Iwili CAtili.tli tuid seem HiiuMo ccntro< for email univcr^itica of 

the D.acca lypv. I don't, conetder ctllter centre ripe for such action at preaent. 


'J'ujiNEn, F. C. 

.(i) I Ij.ave cftiilicil the Dnocn University sr.liente and v.hcn it tvns first published 
I wrote n criticism on it which has, I think, hcon printed and is probably 
nmontj the papers in the possession of the present Commission. The innin 
points of niy criticism were, ns far ns I remember : — 

(c) tlmt it wns not proposed to make tbo University entirely residcntinl. My 
own view wns (nnd is) that residence in the University nreu, under (ho 
discipline of n colh'pj of the Unia'crsity for certain definite periods of the 
tear, rbmild l>e made the t.nlo lest for oliRibility to appear at the University 
exnmin.ations. llie Dacca Unia'ersity Committee preferred to perpetuate 
the old vicious r.ystem of makitij; the tost the attendance at a certain 
perccntaRc of lectures delivered in c.ach subject, nnd to permit students 
to attend collep.o each <lar from residences ns far distant as KnrnynnBnnj ; 
<b) that tit* mimher of (.tiideiits to he nccomtno<lntod in each college was too. 
large. I still think that -tOO is the maximum mirahcr which a college of 
the type eoutcmplnted in the sclioinc can deal with effectively. Ivor do I 
consider that, at any rnto in the first years of the Dacca University, ft very 
largo number of students will bo found fit for admission; 

<e) Uiat the feat for admission to the Dacca University wns to bo the matriculation 
einminntion of the Calcutta University nnd that Iho Dacca University 
authorities were to have no control over llicir own admission tc.st. I pro- 
jKiscd n joint Itoard for the conduct of the examination. I now, how- 
ever, consider that tho Calcutta Univereitv would have a just grievance if 
such a board wore instituleil nnd that all (bat is necessary is that each 
college of (ho Dacca University should have its own matriculation examin- 
ation to which any candidate who had matriculated at tho Calcutta Uni- 
versity should bo admitted. It would be necessary that the syllabus of tho 
college mnfriculntion should be, in tho main, identical with the Calcutta 
syll.abtis, but it would ho possible to. prescribe an oral test in English; nnd 
•(d) that iC wns proposed that students of Calcutta University should bo admitted 
to the Dneca University at stagc.s later tlinh the rantriculntiou stage. Tliis 
proposal I regard ns entirely opposed to the spirit in which tho university 
should bo organised. A graduate of the Dacca University should have re- 
sided for a definite nttmher of years in .the University. 

"To tho above I now wish fo add two criticisms : — 
fl) Tiiore is no definite proposal ns to how the University's to come into being 
hut tho inference is that it is to start fully cfptipftcd with all its colleges 
nnd with regulations nnd syllabuses of stiidj’ fixed beforehand by .Go- 
vernment. 1 am strongly of opinion that tho University should commence 
in a very small way nnd should develop nnd expand according to its own 
needs. Tho existing Dacca Collcgo nnd a Jiiihammadun college, for which 
buildings already exist, with about 800 students in the two institutions, 
would, I think, bo sufficient. I would not at pre.sont even inoludo tho 
Jngnnnath College. There are difficulties in 'the a'ay of moving that col. 
logo to tho Bamna area nnd of incorporating it in tho new University ; 
nnd I am not quite sure whether there should not ho a collcgo in Dacca 
city affiliated to the Calcutta' University to nccommodato such students as 
are unahlo to obtain admission to colleges of tho Dacca University. In 
any case, it would ho advisable to arrange tho incorporation of the Jagnn- 
nath College when the preliminary difficulties of constituting and start- 
■ing the University have been disposed of. 
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(2) I consider that the University sbould be entirely autonomous, save only in 
tile matter of the pay of such oScers of the University and colleges as are 
Government servants. The Director of Public Instruction should have a 
scat on the convocation and council of the University, but neither he nor 
. > Government should exercise direct control over the policy of the Uni- 
versity. The University and each college which is financed by Government 
should receive a consolidated grant, together with tuition, examination, 
and other fees (which should be exempted from the rule under which 
such money is paid into the general revenues), subject to audit by tbe 
Accountant-General, but should be at liberty, within that grant, to appro- 
priate funds to any educational object under tboir control. Schemes for 
the expansion of the University or colleges involving additional expendifurer 
should* be submitted to Government through the Director of Public In- 
struction. 

(il) I do not consider that at present it would be advisable to establish a separate nni- 
versity at any centre of population other than Dacca. There is no other centre 
of population which by its educational activity appears to demand a separate 
university, nor do I anticipate that such a demand will arise in the near future. 


Vachaspati, Sm Kantha. 

(i) The Dacca University scheme of a residential nniversity will make education 
rather costly. Considering the general poverty of the people of the country it 
is desirable that the system of internal and external students should be 
maintained. 

(if) Universities on the linos of the Calcntfa University may be established at Chitta- 
gong, Kurseong, and Berhampur. 


ViDYABHUSAN, EaJENBP.ANATH. 

(i) The underlying principle of the Dacca University scheme is that- it is a resid- 

ential university in tbe main but, considering the poverty of many of onr 
students, it -is desirable that the system of internal and external students 
should be kept up. 

(ii) yes ; at Kurseong. Earisal, Jlidnapore, Berhampur, Chittagong, and 3Iymensingh 


"Wahezd, Shams-ul-Ulama .Aetj Kase. 

(i) My suggestions with regard to the Dacca University scheme are contained in the 

notes jointly presented by the Jluhammadans on the occasion of the Commission’s 
visit to Dacca in December last 

(ii) I maintain that, in the interest of true university life, univeasrties on "the lines of - 

the Dacca Unireisify .should be established in suitable centres as soon as financ- 
ially practicable. The Eight Hon’falo 3Ir. ilontagu, when Under-Secretary 
of State, armounced in the House of Commons that the proposed Dacca 
University would servo as a model for Indian universities. 

I would surest the foHowing centres Calcutta, 3Iurshidabad, Comilla, Eajshahi, 
Eangpur, Baikal, Sylhet, and Gauhati 


"Williams, Eev. Gaefield. 

(i) Dacca University Separl : — , . . 

Chapter F. — “ Entrance qualifications.” This chapter begs the whole questions 
Entrance qualifications are the most vital of all tmiversity questions to-day. 
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Chapter VI. — Its junior course in arts slionld be a scbool course preparatorj" to 
luuYersity training and should be completely outside the University. 

Chapter VII. — ^The honoinrs com'ses should be the normal university courses. 

Chapter VIII. — ^It is not clear' where control of “ the instruction and study ” lies. 
Presumably, the authority is divided in practice between the college and a 
rather nebulous department. In my opinion, this would be hopelesa It 
must be one or the other, and should be, in my opinion, in the hands of the 
various departments of the University. 

{P. 37.2. You caimot treat a Calcutta matriculate as an undergraduate. He 
is a schoolboy at the level of, at most, the “ Remove ” form of an English 
Public School.) 

Chapter IX. — Examinations should be departmental and considerable latitude 
allowed in their method. 

Chapter X. — ^An astonishing omission in “ (2) — number of staff required ” is the 
lack of all reference to research work on the part of professor.s. 

I am absolutely opposed to members of the Indian Educational Service as such, hold- 
ing university appointments. All the University staff should be under the 
University, and paid by the University, and have no other authority. A brief 
glance at the staff scheme on pp. 51 — 53 reveals the fact that all the teaching 
in the Dacca University is to ha ■controlled by the Indian Educational Service, 
which would be utterly stultifying to the growth of any university 
institution. 

(ii) When we have decided on the best type of University to establish in Bengal 
then it is of the very essence of aU schemes for the solution of the present 
problem to multiply such universities in Bengal. 

* Xote. — Sly chief criticism of the Dacca scheme, is that it does not attempt to go to the 

root of the problem. Let us first attempt to find out where the trouble is really situated. 
We may find, when we have really diagnosed the case, that the disease is too far advanced 
to admit of successful operation, but let us, at any rate, try and find out what the disease 
is before we prescribe a most expensive treatment which may have no power at all to 
stop the advance of a disease whose nature we have failed to perceive 

A clear idea should be gained of the developments of the, university education which are 
likely to take place in Bengal in the future so as to find what distinctive geo^aphical areas 
capable of becoming university areas actually exist in Bengal; ancfto estimate to what 
extent the development of rmiversities in Bengal, outside Calcutta,' may be utilised to 
relieve the congestions in Calcutta. ■ , . ' 

It must be borne in mind that the relief brought about by relegating intermediate 
classes to the new type of school be only temporary — ^for the movement towards higher 
education is going to increase in power and in insistence and cannot be staj’ed. Yast 
erfension of true imiversity education is inevitable in this generation. It will never 
do to think merely in terms of Calcutta. We must think in terms of Bengal, a countiw 
•with a population like that of Great Britain, and with an intellectual revival which is 
going to be at least as rapid as -that of Japan. 

Once the general lines upon which university development should take place are 
settled it will be comparativdy easy to decide where and when the start is to be made. 

The obvious geographical areas are : — 

(i) Rangoon; 

(ii) Assam (Ganhati) ; and * 

(iii) Bengal. 

(a) North Bengal. Eajshahi Division (? Dinajpur) ; 

(5) East Bengal. Trans-Brahmaputra — Dacca Division ; 

(c) East Bengal Cis-Bralunaputra — Presidency Division — Ranaghat or (a) Ber- 

hampur, or (b) Khulna ; and 

(d) West Bengal (West of the Bhagirathi river) — ^Burdwan Division — (a) Asansol, 

or (6) Midnapur. 
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In any plan for the future, suggestions for the development of universities at these 
centres should now be laid dovn and, in some cases, the development should actually 
be commenced. It vtII be found that the cutting-off of mufftssal students from Calcutta 
and the placing of them in a more local university iviU be a great help in the solution 
of the problem of the University in the city of Calcutta itself. 

In the case of Calcutta, medicine should be developed on the present site. Law 
should also remain in the city. Probably also commerce, pedagogy (on its practical 
side), and possibly technolog 3 ', should remain in the city. But the great bulk of arts and 
science teaching and the accommodation for students so taught should take place in 
colleges to be built up on a neiv site in the environs of Calcutta where room for develop- 
inent will be possible. Indeed, so great is the development of Calcutta likely to be that, 
unless universities elsewhere in Bengal can be rapidly brought into existence and 
made popular, then it is a question seriously to be debated whether plans should not be 
laid for'more than one universify in Calcutta. (C/. some of the larger American cities.) 

The new University, as far as x>ossible, should be residential in character and its 
buildings should be situated just sufficiently outside Calcutta as to make residence a 
Teal advantage and near enough to Calcutta to make it possible to utilise such educational 
aids as the Museum and the Imx)erial Library. 

New univ^ities elsewhere in Bengal would naturally be residential 

In all casM, an attempt should be made to approximate to the type known as the 
■unitary university. Where a university can be started de novo, as in Dacca, and in any 
of the centres suggested above, it wiU be possible to start the universities on ideal lines, 
but in Calcutta this ■will be impossible. 

It is believed that in Calcutta a compromise is necessary, and that some way mtcel 
be found to preserve the traditions of individual colleges within the new unitary University. 
This is 'iwssible by means of an agreement made at the time of the reconstruction of the 
University betw'een the colleges which remove to the new site and the new University 
of which they will form a part, an agreement whereby each college shall have certain 
rights of nomination to profeKorial chairs -within the University. Without some such 
arrangement as this, it is believed that antagonism to the scheme -will be insurmountable. 
Some such arrangement is not ideal, but inevitable. - „ 


Williams, T. T. 

The Bohame which I assume is to be considered is the one in the report of the 
committee of 1912. There are a number of points which I ■wish to bring up on the 
proposed Dacca University : — 

(o) I do not agree -with the report that no separate entrance examination should be 
instituted for the Dacca University. My reasons are these : — 

(1) I do not think it best that one university should be obliged to accept the 
entrance qualification set up by another, for it hampers the freedom of 
decision and choice which should rightly belong to the University in fram- 
ing its scheme of courses, and in the selection of its students. It would 
be advantageous, especially at the beginning, to accept the Calcutta 
matriculation as a qualification for entrance and to have a matriculation 
examination at Dacca also. 

<2) I do not think it a right policy to deprive the University of fees which, as 
time goes on, may form a valuable part of the University-income. 

(3) The objections raised in the report do not appear to mo to have the weight 
which is apparently given them. Schools, at present, work ' for the 
Calcutta matriculation, for there is no alternative. A good alternative 
would be an advantage to schools. The standardising of this examination 
has certain advantages, but the disadvantages of uniformity and monopoly 
are far more serious, and do not make for the best in school teaching. 
The University is not the best authority for the “ recognition ” of schools 
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There is the possible clanger of disorder, or of a subversive element arising in 
the University. 'Government can always, institute enquiry and withdraw its 
grants if need bo. In all universities where thought is quickened and youth 
and inexperience abound men holding impracticable ideas, and even sedi- 
tious notions, will ho found. It is better to rely upon the good sense of the 
bulk of those who constitute the University to combat subversive ideas, 
and upon the ordinary processes of law to meet disorder. 

>(/) I shall suggest what I consider to bo a good arrangement of the buildings and 
sites here available for the University.- 

(1) The School of Engineering should be placed in the Press buildings. These 
were built ivith concrete foundations for the of heavy machinery. 
They are large, and in the compound there is room for workshops and 
smithies. The . building would please the heads of many engineering 
colleges in Great Britain. The School of Engineering should be allowed to 
develop into a college for preparing students for degrees. The land 
to the north or the west would be suitable for the Engineering School 
hostels. ■ • . 

'(2) The hostel now occupied by the Engineering School students should be 
given to lluhammadan students. They will thus get a hostel in every 
respect as good as the one occupied by the Hindus. 

.(3) The Engineering School building on the east of the Dacca College should 
be made into one of the science laboratories. This extension would give 
sTifficient room for a while and, in time, extensions might be made by 
adding wings to these buildings ; or, what would be better, new labora- 
tories could bo built on the iiresent Dacca College playing-fields. 

<(4) On removing the students of the Engineering School from the hostel them 
will be accommodation for about 400 students in the two hostels in 
the college compound. This would be almost sufSeient for the present 
Dacca College students in controlled residence. 

Dacca College hostel . . 19-1 

Hindu Secretariat hostel .... . • • .110 

Mahammadan Secretariat hostel . . - . . .• 100 

.... 404 


tWhen the University cornea we shall very probaldy require r^idential quarters 
for about 1,200, .issuming that about 2,000 students are admitted. To house 
these students the land to the west of the Secretariat can be utilised. There 
is room there for eleven hostels, with a football-field, two tennis-courts, and 
a badminton court attached to each — hostels, built for 100 students each, 
convenient in size. SuchJiostels can be properly superintended by one 
•superintendent and an assistant. Larger hostels tend to become un- 
manageable. It is not advisable to make them smaller, firstly, on account of 
increasing cost and, secondly, I think a hostel of 100 students gives sufSeient 
variety and number to organise reading, literary, and debating societies; 
also they are about the right size for the organisation of games. If the hostel 
>3 too small these clubs and societies tend to fall flat and lifeless. The kind 
• -of building which I think would be suitable, i.e., until funds are found for more 
pennanent structures, would be one'on a cemented plinth, with iron frame- 
■nork and bamboo-mat walls. These buildings are much cheaper than brick 
and I bear that they answer extremely well where tried. They can be built 
neatly, with every arrangement for cleanliness. As far as possible, the tanks 
in this area ought to be arranged for the students’ use. Bathing in tanks is 
-a good and healthy practice common in the country, and it is much more 
satisfactory to arrange these tanks for bathing, than, as mere landscape 
alccorations. On the small map which is appended I show sites for eleven 
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such hostels. It seems to me that the three gateways to the Secretariat coul'd' 
be utilised and extended for hostels. The gate-house would form the 
superintendent’s quarters and the students’ rooms would be around a- 
quadrangle, irith the present gate-house as an entrance. If brick buildings^ 
are to bo built these gate-houses could be extended, contmuing the same 
style of architecture. There is ample room for such hostels near these- 
gate-houses and, although I am afraid certain of my friends will object, I 
think that good buildings placed at these gate-houses will add, rather thaiii 
detract, from the general scenic effect. 

One hostel can also be built on the plinth which was laid down two years ago- 
for a physical laboratory. This site, I tliink, is too far off from the teachin<»' 
centre to be convenient and until new laboratories are built on the playing, 
field of^he Dacca College the existing labs with their gas and water 
installations ought to be used. 

The whole of the Secretariat and the great dining-hall at the back will be free- 
for teaching purposes. The great dining-hall ought to be used as an examin- 
ation hall, which is badly needed at Dacca. There is a very large munber 
of rooms in the Secretariat — about 50 on e.ach floor. The ground floors of 
the two end wings could be used for the LA. and I.Sc. work, as outlined' 
above. The other rooms could be used as lecture-rooms for the B.A. and 3I.A. 
classes. A set of them could be used as a library for general reading. If ft- 
is proposed to acciunulate a great library for research work the Dacca College- 
main building could be used. I do not think such a library can be collected 
for many years to come and the kind required can be easily housed in the- 
Secretariat on the top floor of one of the wings. I do not thuik the library- 
ought to be far away from the lecture-rooms. The professors’ rooms, ivith 
“ seminars as they are called in Bengal, ought to be near the rooms usually 
used for lectures by the professors, I do not think they are advantageously 
placed in a row at one end of the building. In the seminars, the ordinaiy 
boolis of reference on a subject should be placed, with cupboards, etc., for any 
charts, maps, etc., which are required in the department. The room would! 
also be used for small classes and by students who are permitted to work there.. 
It should be a kind of consulting room for professors and students. Dor- 
private reading the library will be aviiilable, if properly aixanged. 

(p) New Government House should be used as a senate house and for University 
offices. It is too large and inconvenient for any vice-chancellor, whom, I 
assume, will be a person "who cares more for the quiet of his own house than 
for the forbidding regal splendour which Government House would offer hhn. 
One of the excellent barge housea_in Babupara would appeal to the ordinary 
University professor who might become .a vice-chancellor. Of course, if 
the vice-chancellor be expected to live m his cap and gown, as a kind of papal 
dignitary, Goverimient House would suit liim ; but I would not envy him.. 

(7i) A certain realignment of roads will be necessary to make the best use of the 
Babupara site, and to provide for a possible extension as time goes on. 

(A) The road running in front of the old Secretariat ought to be continued as a 

straight road until it reaches the old Kiada tom^near the long tank by the- 
second member’s house. Drom that point on it ought to run along the old 
railway track between the first and . second members’ houses, and then 
' beyond. This road would make the ihain or the grand avenue for the 
University. It will be, as it is already, a road -\yith considerable traffic 
from the town to the, viUages^north of Babupara. 

(B) A road ought to be made through-the college compomid, south, of the college 

tank, running from a point north of the Public Works Department offices 
to the south-east gate-house of the old Secretariat, and the present road 
which runs south of the compound ought to be closed. This chang^^ 
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"Woixld give two or three excellent building sites for a hostel or for extend- 
ing the present iluseum. ■ t 

(C) Some minor road alterations would also be profitably made without great 
expense. 

The following principles ought to be observed in planning the University at 
Dacca : — 

(1) Those buildings which are to be used for lecturing and other academical work 

ought to be within easy walking distance from, each other. There should 
. bo not more than five minutes’ distance from one extreme to the other. This 
can be arranged for at Dacca. ^ 

(2) The buildings, with their compounds, ought to bo well arranged for the purpose 

to which they are applied, and not sacrificed to geometrical ornamenta- 
tion ; especially so as to the compounds and the roads. 

(3) The amount of land to ho kept as a garden, with-mown lawns, flower hods, 

and shrubs ought to be relatively smalL Badly kept, they are intoler- 
able eyesores, and to keep large areas in order costs a great deal. 

(4) Buildings used for residence and for teaching ought to be kept apart. To 

use the Secretariat and Pre-ss buildings for hostcLs or residential quar- 
ters, and, at the same time, for lecture-rooms and class-rooms, is an 
extremely bad arrangement. 

(5) la planning students’ residences the following should bo kept in mind : — 

(o) The hostel should bo built for ICO students, with a reasonably large house, 
for a married member of the staff (in the Provincial Service), who acts as 
superintendent, to live in. Ako quarters for a junior lecturer' (unmarried) 
should he provided. 

(6) The buildings ivith accommodation ought to make it possible for 
students to live a little above the ordinary prevailing standard which 
■ obtains in their class ; but buildings and accommodation much above 
this standard are not desirable, neither on account of cost, nor on 
account of their disappointing effect in after life. 

(c) Each hostel ought to have near at hand play-field^ tennis, and badminton 

courts. These can, in most cases, bo arranged within the same com- 
pound. 

(cZ) Each hostel ought to have its common-room and sick-room. 

(e) It ought to be pos.sible to ‘ gate ’ the hostel. , , 

(6) -As regards the realignment of roads the foUonTog ought to be kept in ■view : — 

(а) The present roads, with the avenue^ ought to be disturbed as little as 

possible. 

(б) Commum'cation with the teaching centre (Secretariai, etc.) and the hostel 

ought to be good. 

- (c) Communication from Dacca town to the University .area ought to be 

improved. 

(d) Changes of direction in roads, to save cost of future upkeep of roads and to 

give comphet sites for hostels, ought to he made. 
it) The area south-west of the railway, which in the Dacca University report is 
assigned to playing-fields, ought to he utilised, as .suggested by Professor 
Geddes in his report on ton-n-planning in Dacca, for further building pur- 
po-ses. There is felt in Dacca the want of good re.sidential building sites and, 
if a large University does eventually arise, the need will bo much greater. 
Extensive playing-fields are not needed at such great distances from stu- 
dents’ residential quarters. This land is now partly laid out for building sites 
and can bo made into an excellent residential part of the town where members 
of the staff, and even families which come w-ith students to Dacca, can find 
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houses. This land should bo leased to individuals on condition that the houses 
erected are up to a certain standard, and the revenue so obtained can be ear- 
marked for the University. 

{]) The area in the new Government House compound and to the east of the house, 
taking in the long curved tank and extending from the'gate-house to the nursery 
at the north end, would form an excellent site for the proposed women’s col- 
lege. It will bo near the teaching centres and it can bo made secluded. -Men’s 
hostels need no largo grounds, but the women’s college ought to have ample 
garden and playgrounds. A little alteration in the roads between the Dacca 
College and Government House would bo advantageous by removing the 
awkward corner in front of the gates. 

(i,) I think some attempt ought to be made to develops the School of Medicine at 
the Mitford Hospital into a Medical College of the University. A site might 
bo reserved for the purpose at HH in the map which is appended. A site 
for a hospital might also be found either on Abdul Gani Road or in Amlapara. 



QUESTION 5. 


(i) What, in your view, should be the relation between the University and colleges 

situated 

(а) in the University town ; and 

(б) in other centres o£ population in^the presidency P 

(ii) How would you propose to ensure that every institution at which students are per- 
. mitted to follow the course for a university degree is adequately staffed, and 

adequately equipped P 

(iii) To what extent do you consider ii possible to grant to colleges some degree of free- 

dom in the design of their courses avd, u? der proper safeguards, in the conduct 
of the examinations of their students for university degrees P- 

(iv) Should it be found practicable so to orga .ise the intellectual resources of Calcutta 

as to create a powerful centralised teaching n iversity in that city, how would you 
propose to deal with colleges not incorporated in that university P Would you 
favour: — 

(a) the creation of a new controlling body to regulate the studies and examinations 
of such colleges ; or 

(&) the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system ; or 
(c) the establishment of a new kind of relationship between the University and such 
colleges, which should' allow some autonomy to the latter P 


ANSWERS. 

Ahmed, Maulvi KHABiRUDDni. 

(i) I think colleges situated. 

(а) in a university town should be incorporated in the University, 

(б) in other centres of population in the presidency should be federal institution?. 

(ii) I believe that by laying do^vn definite conditions of affiliation and by periodical 

inspection by university inspectors it wi,l be possible to ensure that every 
institution at which students are permitted to follow the course of a v.niversity 
degree is ; dequately staffed and equipped. 

(iii) Colleges may be given some degree of freedom in tho design of their com-ses 

within the limit of a certain examination requirement m respect of both quality 
and quantity, but I do not think it would be advisable to grant them any free- 
dom in the conduct of the examinations of their students for uaiversity degrees. 

(iv) If it be found practicable to create a powerful centrahVed teaching u.iiversify 

in Calcutta aU the colleges in the city should be incorporated in that university, 
but, as regards tho colleges not situated in Calcutta, I would mainta n, as fa" as 
possible, the existing S3'stem, with a distinction between the degrees of interns 
and externs. 
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bring about a closer relation, between tho University and the colleges situated in 
the motiopolia. .iVrrangeiaenta arc often made for tho repetition of university 
lectures in other centres also, but they cannot neutralise all the advantages 
enjoyed by tho colleges in the University toivn- 
Tho University arranges for periodical inspection of tho colleges in tho mufassal 
and thus tries to secure an approximation on tho part of all tho colleges to- tho 
samo external standard in point of equipment, etc. Nearly all tho first-grade 
colleges aro represented on tho senate of tho University. Some amount of differ- 
ence between tho relations of tho University to tho metropolitan colleges and its 
relations to tho.3e in tho mu/ossal is unavoidable. 

(ii) By periodical inspection. 

(iii) Under existing circumstances, colleges can be given freedom only in regard to 

tlio text-books employed, or tho methods followed, in teaching tho syllabus 
prescribed. It is not practicable to allow each collego to conduct its Oivn examin- 
ations for university degrees. 

(iv) In my opinion, tho proper lino of advance is tho ■ strengthening of tho position 

of the existing colleges in tho matter of staff and equipment, tho provision of 
a high standard of instruction in tho Presidency Collego in every branch of 
knowledge other than'professional, so that it may uphold its character of a model 
institution, and tho provision of a separate university collego. (or by whatever 
other name the in.stitution may be called) for tho encouragement of post- 
graduate study and research in all important subjects. 


Ali, The Hon’ble iEr. Ai-tas*. 

(i) The colleges situated in theUniversity town should, in my opinion, work in con- 

junction with the University. Whereas those situated at other places should 
be affiliated to tho University, and should be subject to the control of the 
University. 

(ii) The University should lay down very definitely the staff each college should have 

and the minimum qualification each teacher should possess. I thinly for the 
sake of efficiency, the University should also lay down the minimum salary 
which teachers possessing the prescribed qualifications should get. 

(iii) I would not give them any freedom in this matter at alL 

(iv) I think there should be a board of examination which should conduct the different 

university examinations. This board should be entirely independent of the 
University. 


, ^ Ali, Saitad Mtjhsdt, 

(i) (o) The colleges in theUniversity town should follow the regulations of the Univer- 

sity in the matter of tho courses of study and teaching. The, University 
should have nothing to do with the general management of the colleges, viz., 
the appointment and dismissal of professors and teachers, the colleotioa and 
disbursement of funds. It would, however, be much better if the University 
were the owner of all the colleges situated in the University town and, in this 
case every college should have a managing committee formed by, and res- 
ponsible to, the University. 

(6) The colleges in tho mufassal should not be affiliated to the residential imiver- 
sity. They should be affiliated to a university of the existing system which 
■ should continue in Calcutta. 

(ii) By creating a university inspecting agency for the inspection and supervision 

of colleges, and by the withdrawal of recognition in the case of violation of rules. 
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(iii) At present, the granting of any independence regarding the framing of the curri- 

oulam and the conduct of examinations for the university degrees will not be 
desirable. 

(iv) (a) Yes. ‘ - . 

(6) Yes ; save as regards the constitution of the senate, whlbh should be formed 
on communal basis as far as practicable. 

(c) No. ' 


Ali, Nawab Nasibdl Mahalek, Mieza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur.* 

(i) The relation should be that of general supervisor and examiner, indicating the 
course to bo followed and setting ug a standard for the teaching staff. Such 
colleges as can fulfil the requirements should be allowed to carry on their work, but 
for the highest degrees, such as those of if. A. and M.So., arrangements might be 
made for the students of various colleges in Calcutta to attend lectures given 
by experts and specialists in different subjects. 


Allen, H. J. 
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^ Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(i) Some of the teachers of the colleges in. the Dniversity* town might act as uni- 
versity professors and lecturers, in addition to their college worfc Tins would 
bo difficult in the case of mufassal colleges. 

' (ii) By proper inspection from time to time. 

(iiil_It should be possible to do something in these directions without risk of lower- 
ing the value of the degree. Each college could have its own question papers, 
set in each case by two examiners, one of whom would be a member of the college 
staii and the other an outsider, both being appointed by the Dniversity, Thus I 
think it would be possible for the same outside examiner to act for aU the 
colleges, though, no doubt, it might bo difficult to arrange this. I think that, 
at first at any rate, the University should prescribe common courses for aU 
colleges for the first two years ; for the last two years considerable latitude should, 
be granted, particularly for the honours courses. The college courses for the 
degree examination should be apjiroved by the University, and part of the 
syllabus would, no doubt, be the same for all colleges. 


Aecheold, W. a. J. 

(i) The. University ought to consist of the colleges. They make up the University, 

and the idea of its being an outside body only connected with them by way of 
examination and inspection is wrong and will, if accepted, produce a state of 
things much like that which exists at present. The teaching staff of the colleges 
and of the University are its jiroper governors and the outside public shotild 
have hardly any representatives. Every principal of a coUtge, for example, 
ought to be a member of the senate. 

(ii) By means of proper inspection. But the life of the colleges ought to be ^ much 

the life of the University thafshould there be anything wrong it ought to be 
at once manifest and be recognised as inconsistent with the conditions of univer- 
nty life, , - _ 

(iii) Colleges ought to have as much freedom as is possible in regard to teaching and 

the members of thmr staffs should be the body from which the examiners should 
be very largely chosen. They should conduct periodical examinations in the 
coliegej and the results of those examinations might well be allowed to have 
weight in the giving of the degree. The main resxxmsibility, however, for the 
degree must rest upon the University as a whole. 

(iv) See my answer to question 4. 


Aziz, 3Iaulvi Abdul. 

(ii) Affiliation, as at present, should be withheld urJess every institution is adequately 

staffed and equipped according to the requiremcnt.s of the students of all races 
reading in the college. To ensure this, frivo or more University inspectors belong- 
ing to the two chief races should be apx>ointcd to rexJort, after inspection of every 
college, whether the institution fulfils ail the necessary conditions for affiliation. 

(iii) Freedom to every college in the design of its courses of studies and in the conduct 

of examinations may produce excellent students by competition of each college 
with others, if only university certificates be not made a test for entrance into 
Government service, as at present. But, if any freedom is given, and a university 
certificate remains as a test for service, as at present, it will, undoubtedly 
luoduce disastrous coasequencea. 

(iv) (a) I favour the creation of a new controlling body. composed of professors and 

university men of both Hindus and ilussalmans and some outsiders. 
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• Banebjea, J. E. ■ 

(i) (n) and (b) Tho relation should bo tho sanio as regards colleges in the University 

town and colleges in other centres of population in tho presidency. Each college 
should bo a corporation, -n-ith powers of internal management. Tho University 
should Qxerciso only powers of general aupcrvisiou to ensure efficiency of educa- 
tion. 

(ii) By regular, periodical inspection and selection of competent men for tho work of 

inspection. 

(iii) To ensure uniformity of standard, individual colleges should not bo left free to 

conduet examinations of their students for imiversity degrees. They m.ay bo 
allowed some freedom to design courses of study on tho understanding that tho 
courses and syllabuses prescribed by tho University should bo/ollowcd, but that, at 
tho same time, they should bo at liberty to impart instruction outside tho courses 
and syllabuses as supplementary and additional instruction, 
fiv) The maintenance, as far as possible, of the oxisthig system, for it has operated 
‘ well so far, in my opinion. 


Banebjea, Dr. Prajiathanatil 

(i) So for as administrative control is concerned tho relation between tho Univers- 

ity and tho colleges situated in tho University town should bo tho same as that 
between it and tho colleges situated outside tho town. But, of courto, stu- 
dents of Calcutta colleges would, jMturally, have a greater share in tho corpor.ito 
life of tho University than mufassal students, and would enjoy tho advantages 
offered by it in tbo sliapo of lectures and cqiupment to a much greater extent 
than tho latter. 

(ii) Tho University should possess tho power of general control and sujjcrviaiou over 

all imititutions affiliated to it. . Thero should bo a regular system of iiisiJectioii 
of these institutions. ’ Tho power of disaffiliation which is vejtcd in tho 
University would ensure conformity to tho standard laid dow u by it. 

(iii) Under existing circumstances, I do not consider it desirable to grant to colleges 

any great degree of freedom in tlio design of their courses or in the conduct of their 
examinations. But this may bo possible when a coiuiderablo imptovemeut 
is elTe'cted in tho equipment of colleges and they aro able to secure, the .-ervicei 
of a fairly largo number of men of iirst-rato ability. 

(iv) In such a c-t-w, tho colleges not iitcorpor,ited ia tho UinVer.-ity may bo given the 

position of external colleges and be l>crmitted to send candidate-s to a[>i>ear at its 
external examirnttions. But, in my ojiiuion, tho University ought not to conij^eto 
with tho colleges by undertaking teaching work (or any standard below tho M..\. 
and tho JI. Sc. Of course, it mu.-t continue its teaching iirrangcmenu for advanced 
students, and for this there already exists tho re>iui-ito machinery in the sbai-.- of 
tho tiio jMjst-gr.idnato cxiuncils. Tbo .system of exUa-hu L-cturcJ, rercjilly 
stiirted, siiouhi aLo bo tlevclojiod, .and .sjjeci.ti counaes oflLX-ture.sra.iyLoOfg.if!- 
heil for those who wUh to .oeijuiio knowledge in .a particular subject hut do not 
flesiro to sit for any of tbo University ex-aminations. 
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in the University of Calcutta an examining body that would test the knowledge obtained, 
no matter where or bow; and that would give certain degrees to those able to pass suc- 
cessfully through certain strict and well- planned courses of examination. But let us not 
confound degrees obtained in this way with degrees obtained through a long course of 
.well- arranged university training. I would propose, then, to leave the whole present 
work of the senate of the Calcutta University untouched and to add -to the University 
its missing half. This' new part of the University should have a central body— a umvera- 
ity chamber — which should ho strictly representative. Every place of advanced educa- 
tion in or near Calcutta, in which students after the ago of sixteen devote their whole time 
in successive years to serious preparation for the work of life, should send in proportion to 
its extent one or more representatives to this chamber, of which the faculties should at 
• least be eight ; namely, of arts and of science, as each enters into the general course of 
intellectual, training ; and added to these a distmet faculty to each of the great practical 
applications of them to the work of life. This would give us faculties of law, medicine, 
engineering, education, music, and, I should add,' commerce, agriculture, and industry. 
Each representative should be appointed otily for three years, but there should be no 
restriction upon reappointments. In this way', the teaching half of the University of 
Calcutta — the highest interests, in fact, of advanced education in Calcutta— would he 
- placed under the mauagemeut of a large and influential representative chamber, working 
in full assembly by faculties, by committees, and by boards of studies, according to the 
nature of its business. This new controlling body, the University chamber, would then 
supervise, see that every institution at which students are permitted to follow the 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed and adequately equipped, and that 
some degree of freedom is given in the design of their courses and, under proper safeguards, 
' in the oonduct'of the examinations of their students for university degrees. 


Banekjee, Sir Gooeoo Dass. • 

(i) (a) and (6). The relation between the University and ite .afiflliated colleges 
should, in my opim'on, be the same whether the colleges are situated _in the 
University town or in' other centres of population, as' any difference in their 
relation to the University may give rise to inequality in their advantages and 
disadvantages. . ' . 

There is, however, one difference beUveen the relation of the University with colleges 
in theUniversity town and rvith other colleges, which have recently been oreated 
by the new scheme of post-graduate teaching, under which the privilege of 
affiliation in post-graduate teaching has been withdrawn from all Calcutta 
colleges, and such teaching has been centralised in the University, while 
colleges outside Calcutta stUl retain that privilege. This scheme which some 
of us. opposed has been sought to be justified on the ground of necessity, it 
being deemed necessary for the efficiency of work and economy of agency that all 
post-graduate teaching in Calcutta should bo undertaken by the University, 
and it being deemed, at the same-tirae, obviously necessary that colleges outside 
Calcutta should, for the convenience of students outside Calcutta, continue to 
conduct such teaching. This will, no doubt, place colleges outside Calcutta in 
regard to post-graduate teaching at a disadvantage compared with the University 
post-graduate teaching department, which will be conducted, as well as controlled, 
by the University. To reduce the inequality of relation with the University 
within the. narrowest limits , the conduct of this department has been placed 
in the hands of two councils, one in arts and one -in science, and not directly 
in the hands of the syndicate and senate, which are the controlling authorities 
for all post-graduate teaching in and outside Calcutta. But the viee'-ehancellor 
and members of the syndicate arc not excluded (as they ought, in my opinion 
to be) from the. councils of post-graduate teaching. Unless they are so ex- 
cluded it would not be easy to convince all parties concerned that the vice- 
chancellor and the sj-ndicate as the executive authorities of the University will 
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bo able to do even-handed Justice to the University post-graduate teaching 
college and colleges outside Calcutta in matters relating to post-graduate 
teaching. 

(ii) The existing system of inspection by the University inspector of colleges in as- 
sociation rrith one or tiro members of the senate will, 1 think, ensure that affiliated 
colleges are adequately’ staffed and adequately equipped if the system is regularly 
worked. 

(iii) I do not consider it possible, nor would it bo desirable even if it were possible. 

to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of tbo courses of study 
or the conduct of examinations for degrees. The grant of such freedom will de- 
stroy uniformity of standard, introduce play of personal predilections wliich may 
degenerate into personal caprice, give rise to needless complications and neces- 
sary conflict with university authorities, and weaken public confidence in the 
value of university training and university degrees. 

But 1 do not consider the grant of any such freedom needed in the interests of 
education, nuich as it may be desired by our natural instinct to bo free from 
control. It is the leading professors of important colleges who chiefly comxx)so 
the boards of studies, the syndicate, and the faculties by wlueh the courses 
of study and schemes of examination are designed ; and what is settled by the 
combined wisdom of them all need not^ bo unsettled in its working by tho 
individual will of any. 

(iv) Idoiiot consider it desirable to have any larger or more poiccrful (as distin- 

guished from more cfjicknl) centralised teaching university in Calcutta than what 
has been in effect created by tho recent post-graduate teaching scheme, finy larger 
centralised agency may bo medianically more poucr/ui, but will not bo inUllcel- 
uallij more e/^cieiit, ' because a very' largo organisation must necessarily have to 
substitute mechanical rules for personal supervision to a largo extent. 

(o) Xor would I flavour tho creation of any now controlling agency, which would 
• give rise to complication. 

(b) But I would favour tho maiutcnanco of tho existing system, with the rcccht 
modification introduced by tho post-graduato teactoig scheme, subject to 
tho quaiificatiou indicated in my answer to (i) sufra, that tho vicc.chaa- 
ccUor and mrmhers of tho syndicate should not bo on tho councils of post- 
graduate teaching. 


BaNERJEE, J.VYGOPAL. 

(i) (a) For if.A. teaching a centralised university colJcgc, maintaining at a high 
cost a well-qualificd staff in sufficient numbers and well-equipped libra- 
ries, J.jboratories, and museums, and making .adequate provision for students 
rcsidenco amidsC healthy surroundings and in a tnzly academic atmosphere 
under proper guidance and in close touch with their profeisors, appears 
to bo tho ideal for tho future. 

This system way be adopted in a wodided form oven forS.^V. honours teaching, 
for which tho pre-cut standard is insufficient and low. Inter-collegiaSo co- 
operation and help, wherever available, should bo largely provided for, 
•and well-couduetcd colleges should bo given tho fullest opjwrluaity oi 
participating in the work of higher training. 

(i) Greater opportunilic.s should be givc.u to, not ordy heads of mul.Ajsl colleges, 
but to senior wetubers of the =taff to como into closer touch with the v.ork of 
the senate, Tbe-c vclWges am col at present atleijuately rciucJenlciL on tho 
teHAte. Thoir professors -should have a voice- on the text-book eoinmiltcis 
and on the boanis of higher studies and eiaminatiotrs. From linte to time 
they should be alloueU to repre.-ent in v.riti.ug their vi.-as, suggest iuijiro'.e'- 
wents, and gcn-.'rally give the Uciversitv the luwnt of their mufassal ex- 
perience. 
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(ii) Confi .enco in the :.ov. rning Lodias should bo ths rui ng idea. Pcriodicil inspcc* 
tian b' qua'ili^d niun appontMi by tb: University may continue os now 
pr vidfd tlie inspection system is made less mechanical than it actually is. 
The Uuiver.-iity inspection ought to bo mote of a reality than what it is and tho 
work should bo entrusted to men of the highest qualiiications calculated to 
inspire confidence in, and evoke respect fw, their views, opinions, and suggestions. 
Tho Univer;'ity will, as now, exercise its tliscrction n granting or continuing 
affiliation according to the standard m.aintaincd by tbo colleges. 

(hi) This privilege should most cautiously bo e.xteudcd, if at all. On principle, it is 
highly desirable to grant some degree of freedom in tho matters contemplated, 
but the danger of a departure from the uniform and high standard aimed at by 
the University cannot Ijo ignored without chances of dLsastrous consequences. 
Examin itions should continue for some time yet to be conducted by the Univers 
ity, with tho help of all the eallcges. 

(iv) (a) No : unless the new body is created out of tho very men connected 
with tho University and. invested with delegated power simply with a view 
to relieve the University of a part of its work which, witli advantage, may be 
assigned to a select body of its expert members. 

(6) Yes ; with slight rnodifications. where and when necessary. 

(c) No ; however highly desirable in tho abstract, autonomy cannot for some 
years to come be granted to such colleges. 


Baneejee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

(i) (a) and (5) So long .« the Crlcutt University be not modified all colleges should 

bo atlequately represented both in the .sen.ate and the syndicate. At present, 
iiiufassal colleges are very poorly represented. Each college, whether in Calcutta 
or elsewhere, should have at least two representatives in the senate, the principal 
being er. ojjic'.o, and one elected by the staff. 

(ii) There should bo a st v idi ig coinmitteo of the syndicate or senate to whom the 

colleges and the inspector of colleges would report on the staff and equipment 
periodicallv At pr-sseiit, there is no definite policy of the University in this 
xaspect. O X ' coilego may g t affiliation with one or two teachers in a particular 
subject in both ■'uiss .and hono i>-3 standards, whereas the University will insist 
ui»n three men for pass affiliation alone in that subject for another college, 
lu o.ne college tho University will allow one member of the staff to each two 
subjects, whereas in another institution this will be considered a grave defect. 
The number of college inspectors should be increased so that each college 
may be inspected at least tavice in the year. 

(iii) In the present condition of the colleges I would not consider it desirable to grant 

any further degree of freedom. The syllabus should be wide enough, and the 
t/'acher- should have sufficient freedom in dealing with their subjects, and they 
should take part in the framing of questions and in examining the answer 
books. At present, a teacher- of the B. A. or B.Sc. classes, both pass and 
' honours, i debarred from taking part in setting questions. 

(iv) The colleges not incorporated in the proposed teaching niversity of Calcutta 
should form another federal university, regulated by its own controlling body. 

(a) Yes ; in the new controlling body each college should be adequately represented, 
(?>) No. . ' ■ 

(c) The t>achirg and the fed rai uaiversBies may be under two dxcentralised 
derartments of one co.rtral.ing'body, ThU will have the advantage of the 
, ad-.i03 of the ijpeci 'I'sts in the te -.ching university in the boards of studies 
of .vfd r.il iiniv rsitv. I am afraid a federal niveraity will not have men 
of thj-type that will be available in . teaching university. 
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BjANEejee, Mdhaly Dhae. 

(i) (a) The colleges in the University town should be managed by the University. 

(6) The colleges in other centres o£ population should manage their o^vn affairs, 
subject to the control of the University. 

(ii) The colleges should be regularly visited by University inspectors. i 

(iii) By allowing the choice of several alternative courses of study and alternative , 

text-books in the same examinations. 

(iv) (o) I should propose the creation of a new controlling body to regulate the studies 

and examinations, in which all the colleges should be represented. 

(6) No. 

(c) No. 


Baneejee, Sasi Sekhak. 

(o) There should be close touch between the University and the colleges in the 
University town. In fact, the colleges should constitute the University in a 
more real sense. The teaching staff should have an effective voice in the 
government of the University and the professors of colleges, whenever possi- 
ble, should be asked to take a larger share in the teaching that the University 
itself has to midertake. The residential system should be given large scope, 
as far as practicable, and the inter-collegiate relation made more real and 
effective. Inter-collegiate lectures and games may be more fully developed. 
Ample provision should be made for students of different colleges for meeting 
and mixing freely with the professors of colleges and of the University. The 
• University library may be opened to professors and students under proper 
safeguards, and principals of colleges may be made ex-oijicio fellows. To be 
brief, the teaching and residential system should be developed vas largely as 
possible. ' 

(b) In other centres of population the present relation, as defined in the Uni- 
versity regulations, may be maintained. 

<ii) In my opinion, the senior professor of each subject should be a man of high character 
and first-rate abihty. Such a man may be available from the teaching staff 
of the different colleges, as well as from the University. The junior staff of 
colleges may be recruited from theM.A. or M.So. graduates of the University, 
preferably those that have done some independent investigation. There will be 
available in a short time men in the University answering to the- description 
given above, but the difficulty lies in their retention. Better prospects elsewhere 
or in other departments of service may draw them away. To guard against this 
evil, provision should be made for adequate remuneration. To safeguard the inter- 
ests of a college in case a professor leaves his college in the middle of a session, 
especially when a suitable substitute is not' easily available, I should litre to suggest 
the establishment of a University i ppointments board, for supplying information 
regarding a likely candidate, whenever a vacancy may arise in a college. That 
the interests of the different colleges may be best served on the board it should con- 
, suit the different colleges in regard to the selection of men for inclusion in the list 
of candidates for appointments. It may, in time, become a medium between the 
colleges and Government or other bodies so far as recruitment for service goes 
At present, the University exercises a certain amount of check by causing colleges 
to be periodically inspected by University inspectors and requiring them to 
report a ease of a change in the teaching staff and specify the qualifications of 
any member of the staff newly appointed. This check is salubrious and may 
be retained. 

(iii) To grant to colleges some degree of freedom in the design of their courses and 
under proper safeguards, in the conduct of the examinations of their students 
for university degrees, would, in some, cases make colleges higher than the 
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BASEKJKi;, SaSI SzKlIxn—conld. — B.VXE; 


eejee, Strinf.c.'SEkcriiAE. 


Mme itandardi. So far aa ths 

think that a nf degree, I 

Freedom may be desirable in ® mamtame<l everywhere, 

not ffpeciakse In a varietv nf mJ • specbliAatioiu All coUegea may 

a particular branch of ‘jtnrle possible for them to specialise in 

silcialisattom to them to decide the line of 

under propw'^s^c^ar^'^°at'tho P ‘t may be allowed, of corns; 

books which ^imimatioim only. The note- 

valued actrdinf to the their laboratory- work nmy be 

the determinathSi of the results of ^ account of in 

exarainatior?, as it no^r obtain^ mav * examinatioru Hie practical 

b..; »S/^;"SS„“'Sr rTf'T ‘"■''t T“''‘ !“ 

agamsfany unforeseen accirfone i ^ n"® them sutncient protection 

ehonld be nttrS'^thTfoborato^^^^ f 

therr two years’ study at colle-.e3.^ ^ Soae through during 

the cstablk^hment of a new ^ of altemadve (c).- 
the colleges not incorporated in the Umverdt;^ and 

autonomy to the latter. Bv Tirtm. would allow some 

Calcutta colleges will be in a c/im University the 

consequence, enjoy a larrrer t,fn favourable condition and will, in 

incorporated colleges. Tho compared with the un- 

redeemfogfeatmo^^he^W^f « possess some sort of 

what develope rtheir “ay some- 

while enjoying the privilege of^bein-r nnprtance. Such colleges, 

of tho WwsitT , admitted to tho degree examinatfons 

special branor« 5 Sfor cliplomaTof their own in 

®°cK;ts S”, “SSff."'" ■b.w .bo.., b.. to 

BaXEEJEE, StXDHAXSUKTJilAE. 

(1) The relation should be the foUowing:— 

(A) The University should be the controlling bodv of t’n,. .11 

Umversity town and in other centres of tv.™ colleges situated in the 
v^ed the constitution of the Uiiiver ifv^£^**°^ presidency pro- 

the university town and other centre-^of *hat the colleges in 

^’^s'lpately represented in it. ^ population m the pr^idency are 

(C) ^“^‘‘“‘“P^’^b^th'fo CalSfo and constituent 

examination Of the studeuts of 

abDT to the reasonable emolu- 

ability, or.d the teaching stad should bear 1 A fi men of the best 

students admitted into the u^tituii^^ U r ^ i proportion to the number of 
^mpment of an institution a minimum 

Univer-ity and every institution mnrfc fbe- 

actimlly obtains in the Calcutta uSversi^ conchtiom (This, method 

an institution should always endeavour to Lprev“kfeS?pment. 
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(iii) The University should determine a course in each subject prescribed for its 

examination (as in the existing system),'which should be regarded as the- 
minimum standard. The colleges should design their courses of instruction in, 
. their own way so as to conform to the requisite standard, and may go beyond' 
it if they so desire. _ ' 

In order to maintain a uniformity of standard and strict discipline in the conduct of 
examinations, the setting of question papers and the examination of the answer 
papers should be left entirely in the hands of the University (as in the existing 
system). The colleges may hold, if necessary, a preliminary examination (which 
may, or may not, be strictly in accordance with the standard laid down by the- 
University) in order to test the fitness of their candidates for the' University 
examinations, for the award of special college certificates of merit, medals- 
prizes, etc. 

(iv) To adopt entirely the system existing in th? Cambridge and Oxford Universities- 

and to create a powerful centralised teaching university at Calcutta ‘would not at 
all suit the present educational needs of Bengal. The system existing in the 
London University and the maintenance of the existing system at Calcutta- 
should be followed with rigorous adherence. It may be remarked here that the 
new post-graduate scheme (recently introduced) is a salutary departure from the 
' old system, as it has already helped the University to convert itself into a central- 
ised teaching bod 3 ' so far as post-graduate teaching is concerned. There- 
is every possibility that this centralised body will very soon compare favourably 
with anj' other similar body both in Europe and America by its outturn o£ 
original investigations and advanced lecture work. 


BaneejeE;, TJeendea Nath. _ 

There has already been a good deal of discussion of the status of a university. For 
the good of its alumni it is admitted on all hands that its independence is not to be 
afieoted by any means, or on any account, the more so as it has been working in- 
dependendy to the best advantage of the coimtry and the highest advancement of the 
nation ever since its foundation. It ought, however, to be a teaohiug and not simply 
an examining University. It must, therefore, have sufficient control over schools and 
colleges. As the appeals of teachers in oases of necessity are sometimes hardly attended 
to it is desirable to permit them to represent their cases through the school com- 
mitiees and the Director of Public Instruction to the University as the highest authority p 
in all cases, their appeals to the University should be final. . 

The funds of the school should be sufficient for its mmntenance; the library and 
the laboratory should be well-equipped ; acconimodation for students spacious ; quarters 
well- ventilated ; sporting grounds open and extensive: and sanitary arrangements satis- 
factory. The authorities should try their best to satisfy these conditions as far as 
practicable. 


Baneeji, Maniiathanath. 

(i) Recently, the University has taken over the post-graduate courses in the city 
under its direct control and has just been trying to become a teaching body, in- 
addition to its original function of holding examinations. I think all 
Government colleges in the pro-vince should come under the direct control of the 
University and should be termed university colleges. This would, if given effect 
to, help tbe.University to provide teaching to some extent at all the stages. The 
relation of these colleges with the universities will be quite different from other 
3 college which are only affiliated to a university. On this principle, there would- 


luu^vnoN uw\vKt;.N- thk univkiisity and colikoes. 
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lUsiaur. Uii.vc».»a.iK~BAUiiow. J. U. 


BANEIlJt, Umacuaras. 


(i) (ii) and (//) Tim relatioii Wlwcvn the Uaivcrsity and the collf^c.-t slioidd bo iiwro- 
infiin.Uo ; at loo-it ono rci<tc.'ciitative of every sceoiul-i!radu collcgu iind at least two 
rejitcsclitativea of every first jjrado collcgo should bo on tho scuntc of tlio 
University. 

(U) Kvery eollrgo where tho stiidenU .tro permitted to follow tho eour.su for univer- 
sity dixrco should bo adequately staifivl mid .idcqu.vtely equipped. There can 
bo no tlifliculty in tho matter if tho Uovetnmetif, tho .Munieipality, and tho- 
Univcr.'ity provide .su (licieiit fumbs for tho puriiose’. .^hicli aid.s aro siiceially needed 
in college-i under jirivato m.inagement. 

(iii) Ivvery collt-go prep.tring atndrnu for university di-grees .should havu some degree 

of fri'esfom in tho dc.iign of their eourse.s and also in tho conduct of tiio 
ex.iininations of their Htudeitt.^. The following geiiejal prineijile.s may bo hiid 
down; ■ 

(A) Tho coursea of study sJiouKl bo mainly scle^;ted by tho University. 

(B) The Coursea of .study .should also bo p.ttlly selected by tho collcgo st.ilT. I pur- 

IHj.sely refr.vin from entering into details here. 

(C) A written (cat in cert.vin aubjeeto miuit bo conducted, a.s at present, by tho Uni- 

versity. 

(D) A written lo.it in some other aubjceU may bo jointly conducted by tho college- 

staff and some o.v.iniiner.s tlepufctl by tito University. 

(H) Ai\ ndth’tioiial or.d te.st may bo introduced to lo eond .ettd jointly by the collcg.i- 
siatT and aoino itinerant oxaminerH to he deputcti hy tho University for tno 
jmrjxj.se. 

(iv) I coiwidcr it quite practical so to organise tlip intellectual re.sourcc.s of Calcudo. 

03 to cre.ito a powerful centralised teaching university in that city. Tho colleges 
not incorixjriitcd in that University m.ay be coatroH. d by anew university of 
an affiliating type. 


Barrow, J. R. 

Tho question of tho coitstitufion of tho University and colleges seems to me to bo- 
intimately connected with tho question of tho number of students to bo taught. As I 
liavo 1 Ire uly indicated, I coiwider it impo.s-siblo with our present rc-sourccs to equip and 
staff mufas-sid colleges in a satisfactory manner if they arb to remain as largo and a.s numer- 
ous as they are now, I think, however, that if wo aimed at quality, rather than quantity,, 
tho number of college -students w ouhi bo go’iitly dccrca.'.ed, and man}’, if not mo.st, of the 
existing mufoasal colleges would bo found to bo unnecessary. , Until comiiaratively recently,.' 
Kngland only supported two universities, both strictly teaching universities, with their 
colleges grouped together. Tho growth of laigo conlrca of population anil tho raising of 
tho general standard of education Iiavo led to tho c-stablishmciit of a numboi- of uuiversities- 
in largo towns to supply local needs. That, surely, is tho right and natural w ay for uni- 
versity education to spread. Tho newer English universities supply a genuino demand for 
higher education, not a demand for graduatu-fnctoric.s; 

Tho point that should bo empliosi ed Is that tho smaller mufas.f al oollcges (and, I heliovc,. 
many of tho town colleges too) aro only affiliated to tho pa-ss standard in most of- tho- 
subjects they take. If it is admitted that tho schools aro inolTcctivo, and that mo.st of tho 
work of small colleges consists in making up tho defioienoios of tho schools, it .surely follows 
that tho first thing to bo done Is to render tho schools moro efficient. Tho number of. 
students who would want teaching beyond tho school sf.andard, if that .standard were- 
reasonably exacting, would probably diminish very greatly. It is noteworthy that many 
of tho moro capable boys now uiatrioulato and leave school at sixteo ; and not long ago- 
thcro was an attempt torcduco this minimum age-limit for matriculation. This tendency- 
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to e;irly tloiiariuro froiij Hchool is huroly not iluo lo tho f;wt thit at aixttoa boya bavo 
Itarnt all that a good acliool could teach them. They leave bccau.'-.o the Bchools do not 
“ extend " them, and becau.‘-o the matriculation examination is bO easy that they are then 
able lo pass it. Tho badness of tho school teaching ami tho ca-iinesa of tho matricula- 
tion test act and react on each other with di.-iaatroua eilcct. .Succc^i in tho matricub- 
tion test docs not mean that a boy is fit tocojK! with tho subjects of study which arc then 
put before him. 

It is posjiblo that tho idea of spending so many years of life on education, and post- 
.polling the basinesj of canting a living till well after tho ago of twenty, would remain 
generally unalTcctcd by the most radical improvement in school teaching. If it were 
found to be so, and tho number of college ttudents did not diminis It, still nothing but good 
could come of a resolute attempt to improve tlie aclioob. W'o should still ho faced with 
tho same difficulty of equipping and stalling numeroas colleges with inadequate 
resources, but, obviously, tho colleges with better human mateiial to work on could do 
far better avork. 

I believe, however, that tlio numbers would diminish. I should hoiio to see tho mass 
of hoys leaving school with a good general education, and a real grasp of modern English, 
such as they do nob at pre-sent acquire. Those who then iirocecded to coUego would be 
prepared to take up, and seriously pursue, some subject to a fairly advanced stage. They 
avould, thus, ho tvhat wo may describe os “ honours men”, though with tho elimination of 
•the inferior typo tho distinotiou between honours and pass men \vould vanish. But, if the 
distinction is to bo retained, tho least that should bo in-sisted upon is tlmt every college 
should be, as a matter of course, affiliated to the honours standard in every subject which 
it proposes to teach ; and that tho proportion of teachers to students should bo such 
that all] honours students would bo sure of getting real individual help. I think also that 
•it would bo reasonable to ask for a higher rate of fees from pass students to prevent 
them from cumbering the ^ound and hindering tho work of tho better men. 

I should expect to see, then, the disappearance of such colleges as are mainly doing 
pass work. The colleges that remained would bo situated at tlio centres of largo masses 
•of tho literate population. Outside Calcutta, the Bacca College is tho most obvious example _ 
of what I mean. It might ho necessary also to retain, for special reasons, a college hero 
.and there in an outlying area, for example, Assam, where the literate population cannot 
bo described as large. Assuming the creation of a centralised teaching university at 
Calcutta, I should lea'vo tho control of those fow colleges, which would have to be well- 
staffed, well-equipped, and well-provided with hostels, to the heaths of tho departments 
of public instruction. The director (or let ns say tho Directors of Bengal and Assam, in 
consultation) would appoint a oemmittee to regulate the studies and examinations of this 
group of outlying colleges. In time, one would expect to see one college after another 
grow and mature and produce other colleges round it ; until, on duo consideration, tho 
Tlirector felt justified in asking that the college or colleges at such and such a centre should 
have their own governing body to regulate tho course of studies and examinations, i.e., 
until one college after another developed into’a university. 

1 should prefer such a system of control by a departmental committee to a continuance 
of the present system of affiliation to a university at Calcutta, because I think that in this* 
manner the principals and staffs of the outlying colleges would have a better chance of 
pressing their own views. Tho governing body of a university at Calcutta would 
probably be immersed in its own business and would, necessarily, be manned entirely 
by residents in Calcutta. Under a system of control by a departmental committee 
geographical conditions woidd, of course,' prevent frequent meetings ; hut this would not 
bo wholly a disadvantage since, presumably, the oommittce when it did meet would con- 
fine itself to matters of importance ; and as all the colleges concerned would be at a distance 
ffrom headquarters, no one of them could obtain a monopoly of control. 


, BaST7, ITaIiINIIIOHAI,'. 

(iv) I would favour the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system. 
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B.\so, P. 

(i) (a) and (6) In both cases tho University should ho tho controlling body through 
which tho colleges would maintain tho uniformity of standard. In tho present 
system, for example, such uniformity in undergraduate work is essential for tho 
proper conduct of the higher and post-graduato studies of tho University. 

(ii) Adequacy of staff and equipment of every institution can bo ensured by the Uni- 
versity : — 

Firstly, by framing sufficiently wide rules to cover all tho individual cases of tho 
various institutions. If any freedom of teaching bo given to colleges these 
rules should bo clastic enough to give proper scope to this freedom, at tho 
same time safeguarding any possible abuse. Thus, final judgment should lie 
with tho University. 

Secondly, by regular and more frequent inspection by well-constituted bodies, 
under tho control and guidance of tho University. At present, tho Univers- 
ity mspector of colleges presumes to do this duty. But this seems to be too 
great for one person. This office may bo utilised and suitably expanded for 
tho purpose. 

Thirdly, tho minimum qualification of tho teacher should bo declared by tho Uni- 
versity, and it should bo rigidly enforced in spirit. For example, such rules 
or customs aro at present freely evaded by tho colleges by giving the names 
of assistants or leotiurcrs to tho persons who do not reach tho requirements 
of tho inspector. This has a double effect. The University is deceived, and 
tho teacher is .allowed to remain, although ho*m_ay bo unfit for the work which 
he, in rciility, apart from tho' name, actually performs. Ag.a'u, the special 
name given to distinguish him from tho professors or high-class teachers 
substantially helps tho finance of tho college by forcing these inferior persons, 
with an inferior appellation, to accept a very low — sometimes absurdly low — 
salary. Tho remedy must be effected by tho University ; and this body must 
declare tho minimum salary to bo paid to tho instructing staff. • This is 
absolutely necessary, since tho small pay, in its turn, can attract only a 
medfocro teacher, and in any ease it is not infrequent that ho seeks other 
means to make up for his small and insufficient salary, thus Wasting tho 
time and energy which might otherwise have been available for the cause of 
tho students and for independent investigations. 

^iii) It would be calamitous to give to colleges the power of examining their own stu- 
dents for university degrees. Uniformity in courses of study is essential. 
The University ought to stand for a certain standard. All the universities of the 
world st.ond for such, and it should not be otherwise with tho Calcutta University 
simply because it happens to cover a wide . geogr.aphical area. This uniformity 
• will be lost at once if tho existing colleges possess the power of conferring degrees. 
It is not rare that a collego mauitains its standard merely because tho University 
wiU not be satisfied with less. Nothing short of the present rigid control over 
•the examinations, in which tho colleges merely collaborate with the University, 
can be said to be proper safeguards against the evils which would be otherwise 
: generated. 

■(iv) A teaching university in Calcutta need not, and should not, be entirely separate 
from tho examining body. The past complaint, against the Calcutta University 
was that it was merely an examining body, with no teaching functions. The reply 
to that legitimate grievance was the institution for teaching on the part of the 
University. .No good purpose can be served now by weakening it and havmg 
two such universities, one for teaching and -the other for examination. This 
would practieaUy reduce the teaching university to the position of one of the 
colleges. Or, if the colleges are given independent powers of conferring d^ees, 
this would lead to tho practice establislnnent' of so many umversities. The 
consequence would bo chaos and an inundation of bogus degrees carrying no 
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training iritli it. The evils of such bogus degrees are illustrated by the not rare- 
types of such universities in America, as well as on the Continent of Europe. 

Moreover, the resources of Calcutta, or even of the whole area covered by the Calcutta 
Universify, are not abundant enough to develope successfully two entirely differ- 
ent universities at the same centre. Eurther, being divorc^ from the functioa 
of teaching, the, examining body would be subject to all the criticisms which were 
directed against the present University before it tmdertook its functions of teach- 
ing. As said in answer to (i) supra, even the post-graduate portion cannot, 
without detriment to the cause of education, be separated from the undergraduate 
^study, even if the contemplation be to relegate the latter to the examining 
university. Thus, my answers are as follows : — 

(а) In the negative. 

(б) In the aiBrmative. 

(c) In the negative ; but the colleges should be given some autonomy, without 
undermining the uniformity of the standard of study, by reorganising the 
senate and the boards of studies of the University, where the coihges 
carmot be said to be properly represented- The present antagonism of the 
- colleges, which exists," in some branches, against the. University, can be- 
smoothed away and proper unity of interest attained if this method of incor- 
porating the best elements in the colleges as part of the controlling agencies 
of the University he used in the existibog system. 


Basu, Sattesdea 

The Universify shonld exercise careful supervision through its inspecting oScers 
over the colleges in regard to their staff and equipment. The colleges should be granted a 
certain degree of freedom in the des^n of their courses and in the conduct of examinations, 
proper safeguards being provided that the standards are not lowered or reduced, and no 
abuses occur in connection with examinations. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Galcntta. 

(i) The .University should be in the position of an educational republic composed 

of colleges in the University town and in other centres of population in the 
presidency. . 

(ii) It is again a question of proper inclusion. Well-staffed and weU-eqnipped colleges. 

alone, having regard to the subjects to be taught, should be included. 

(iii) Freedom in the design of their courses shonld depend upon their, equipment- 

Examinations should be on broad lines, encouraging fre^om of teaching and. 
study. There should be a committee of experts for framing and moderating 
questions and conducting examinations. The number of examinatioas should 
be reduced. 

(iv) Colleges not incorporated, and which do not seek afniiation, should be left 

alone. The University should be a. corporate body, dealing -with such colleges 
as constitute the republic. Independent colleges may be left to work out their 
own schemes. 


Bengal ^rational Chamber or Commerce, Calcutta. 

(i) The University should exercUe general supervision, allo-xing freedom of action; 
to the colleges under it as far as it relates to mternal management. This course 
hi necesiarj' also for stimulating local support with funds and other ways for tua- 
causo of higher education. 
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(ii) This matter must bo loft in the hands of the collcgo authorities, subject to tho 

guidance and review of tho syndicate. 

(iii) This is neither desirable nor practicable. Tho courses and esaminations of differ- 

ent centres will then materially vary and, in that ev’ont,- it will bo impossible for 
tho University to oxorciso a proper amount of supervision.. 

(iv) Yes, it is practicable. 

Tho intellectual resources available in Calcutta should bo also made, so far as 
practicable, available for tho colleges in tho mufassal. 

Wo would support tho maintonanco of tho existing system, with improvements on 
tho lines suggested hereinbefore. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 


Sen. P. N. 

Uukerje'o, B- G. 
BUnttachniyn, K. C. 
Sen. P. C. 
CbQvrdliury, B. K. 
Cbntterjco, K. B. 
B07, D. N. 


(i) .-In imimrtant aspect of the relation between the University and the colleges 
is the representation of tho latter on the former. Every affiliated ' 
college sliould bo represented on tho senate by tho principal 
and one teacher elected by tho staff. There slrould bo a further 
representation of teachers, by subjects, tho teachers in each sub- 
ject forming ah electorate for this purpose, which will return one 
or more members according to its importance. 

If it is not praoticablo to establish a centralised teaching university in Calcutta tho 
relation of tho present University to tfio Calcutta colleges should be the same as that to 
tho colleges outside Caleutta. 

The relations of tho University to colleges (a) and (d) would be so different that it 
would bo misleading and altogetlicr inadvisable to have the same 
janan, lUss A. L. University dealing with both sots of collegesi Eor the ‘ (a) ’ 
colle<»e 3 the University would not only be an e.vamining body, but a teaching body, provid- 
iim certain lectures which might be attended by students of any and all colleges. It 
would foster co-operation and a corporate spirit among all the Calcutta colleges, provide 
common-rooms and reading-rooms for tho.staff of such, promote intellectual interooursa 
among them, and in every way be a real nfiiw mater tio the college3--her children— 
ever devidng fresli means of making them all feel a vital connection with her and with 
one anoUior, and tliis for both present and past members of the colleges. In order to obkain 
this, the University sliould consist of representatives of each collogo and of other members 
and officers co-opted and choseu by them, ilembera of tho senate, syndicate, and the 
boards of studies would all be college representatives and such other peoi>lo as the college 
representatives elected and co-opted as men and women best fitted to help -them to 
advance education in Calcutta^pn tho broadest lines. 

In other words, tho nuoleus'of tho University would thus be the prineipalsof all existing 
affiliated colleges, together with certain representatives of their staffs, and these would, by 
election, proceed to obtain tho necessary executive and other bodies required to work tho 

University. . 

Eor the ‘ (6) ’ colleges there should bo either new universities m the larger centres 
with an organisation similar to that outlined above, or one central examiuing uniyers- 
ity_say a “ University of Bengal,” which would deal with not only certain affiliated 
colleges, but with the private students. There should certainly be some method by which 
any man, who through having to earn his living unexpectedly during his earfier manhood, 
is vmahle to prosecute or complete his studies at a college, can by private study qualify . 
himself for better work than ho can get at the outset of his career. 

As certain centres of population became largo enough fresh universities might be 
created arid the University of Bengal would only deal with colleges at small centres 
and with private students. 

By a high educational type of examination it could as easily hold its own amoug the 
other universities, as the Ix)udoa University did. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Bcthuno College, Calcutta.— €on(J. 


Sen, P. K. 
Jluierjco, B.C. 
Bhattacharja, K.O. 
Sen, I’.C. 

ChOKdhnty, U-K. 
Chatterjee, K.B. 
Eoy, B.N. 


I uiversity \ull demand certain periodical returns from each colJcgo as to 
J^SBtixff and cejuipment and arrange for its inspection by a 
board of visitors selected from the teachers of other 
colleges, there being a reciprocity among colleges in this 
respect. On thc.-:o returns and in.spection reports it will 
allow or refuse affiliation. It will lay down a certain fixed 
minimum as tho condition of affiliation and leave the 
colleges free if tins is satisfied. 

For tho ‘ (a) ’ typo of university outlined above tho University itself would apiioint 
anan. Mlsa A. t. ^ sniall body which avould pay periodical vi.Jts (not annual, 

, , ^ triennial) to tho constituent colleges. This body 

rlnn f ^ building.s. Staffs, laboratories, libraries. Tliis 

p r wou 0 carefully considered and orders pa-ssed accordingly as to whether 
Tl,r I-l nl V necessary for continued membcrslup of tho University, 

fool 1 onocaso should bo considered and no hard and 

j ram^ which might result in tho letter of the regulations being enforced 
and tlio spirit being entirely lost sight of. 

“cccssarily larger, body would bo apixiintcd. Tho men 
appointed on these todies should bo selected for their pow“r to distinguish 
betw een the essentials and non-essentials required for good work. 

body tliat would con- 

nnd * 1 * could bruig forward their views in support of innovations, 

f Bmversity should be to encoumgo new methods— 

to^all the surrt^sf usual . routino with a view to recommending 

it should i f ' originality. With tho right men in charge 

instead of a d4d Lnformit/ffi dSs^' tho colleges, 

“'Tangements in tho colleges might bo left to 
mitml or Pnfran a f Uiipossiblo studcnts 5s reduced by a suitable 

of students tl en ™ number of colieges is adequate to the number 

find rifnTtW^^ behind tho overa^in any subject iviU 

whl tfeffc This is whtt happLsat Homo 

number -of vaf'ff ““bitionsbip betivecn tho number of students and the 
numoer of vacancies in the colleges. 


Sen, P. 2f. 
Huierjec, B.Q. 
Bhattacharya, K.C. 
Sen, P.C. 
Chowdliury, B.K. 
Chatterjee, K.B. 
Boy, I).N. 


(m) Vtde our reply to question 9. 


TTie granting of a certain freedom-to the colleges of tile « (a) > type would be done as 
Janan, Miss A. 1. experimental innovations mentioned above; the 

the EuiLablp TTniVA,.rr;+ pro^s^ by the. colleges would . bo placed before 

definite lenj?th of HnJ •flUowed (or not allowed) to be worked for a . 

the decisiorf of tL^me^StSy!^ ^ confirmed (or not) according to 

(” )- is iiraoticable to organise a centralised teaching university in Calcutta its 
” '■ relation to the Calcutta colleges will differ from its relation 

to tiiose outsido Calcutta. It is then desirable tliat, for 
Xing the coiirses of study and conductmg tho examina^ns 
or Calcutta colleges, there should be a council like that for 
pos graduate studies, as now established, which may be run 
being reuresented on % enfcely by actual teachers, every Calcutta college 
powfrs of toimber of teachers elected by tho staff. Tho 

of °en^ In ®“bject to tho control , 

aTvrM. 1,-1 u_ _if , . datteriS. Oniv. An OutKir^A mnA^A fn fkaf; mce 


Sen. P. K. 
ilokerjeo, B.G. 
Bhattacnarya, "K.C. 
. Sen, P.C. 
Chowdhury, B-K. 

■ Chatterjee, K.B. 
Boy, D. 2{. 


should bo ^Imvpfl - An outside coPege in that , case 

allowed to fix Its owacours^of study, subject to the approval of 
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KELATION BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY i\ND COIBEGES. 


Bothuno College, Calcutta — contd . — Bhadotu, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Ddtta, 
BtDHu BnusAN — B handabk-vb, Sir R. G. 


tho senate, and to conduct its own examinations, witli two examiners in every 
subject, one a teacher of tho subject jm tho college and the other an outsider 
appointed by the University. • 

As stated above for colleges in small mufassal centres, and possibly for certain 
Janaa, iUsa A. L. types of colleges in Calcutta itself, another entirely separate' 
body — a ‘ University of Bengal ’ — should be instituted. The 
existing system should go entirely, being divid^ into two, as shown above; 
(c) See my answers to (i) and {»»), supra. 


Bhauuei, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., andDuTTA, Bidhu Bhusan. 

(i) Tho relation between the University and its affiliated eolleges may be considered 
from two different standpoints — teaching and administration. 

(A) There may be co-operation in the University town between groups of colleges or 

between individual colleges and tho University, by an arrangement of common 
lectures for the B.A. or B.So. students, especially for those who take the 
honours course. This inter-collegiate co-operation may bo extended to 
libraries and laboratories in special cases. 

(B) No change is necessary in the existing administrative powers possessed by the 

University over the colleges. If the staff and equipment be insufficient, the 
University has power to disaffiliate a college. Each college has to come up 
to the University for affiliation in each separate subject up to the standard of 
the different university examinations. 

(ii) Tho powers ' thus conferred d>y the Indian Universities Act of 1904' are ample 

if rigorously enforced. 

(iii) While securing uniformify on the whole, some degree of freedom as regards teach- 

ing may be attained by the following arrangement. A teachers’ board, or 

^ teachers’ union, for each subject could be established in Caloutta and, thus, a. 
common basis- of agreement between the individual teachers serving in the 
various colleges might bo arrived at. The University ■will delegate to these 
bodies the power of drawing up a suitable syllabus for each branch of learning. 

University examiners in some of the science subjects now set apart a certain percent- 
age of marks for record of the practical work done throughout the college 
sessions by each candidate. This system may be cautiously extended,, as far 
as practicable. A federal examining imiversity may allow to its constituent 
colleges some degree of freedom as regards teaeffing, hut not as regards examin-- 
ation. 

' The.mles regarding the compulsory attendance at lectures by post-graduate students 
of tho arts and law ' departments may^ be relaxed to some extent, as senior 
students should have ample time for home work and quiet thinking. 

(iv) The maintenance of the existing system is, on the whole, desirable ; but the colleges 

■wbioh are situated outside Caloutta, and wbicU are incapable of taking part in 
the corporate life of the University, should be allowed to teach only up to the 
pass standard of the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations, the Caloutta colleges only 
being allowed to retain the honours course. Tho University, at present, has 
sole charge of post-graduate instruction in arts, science, and law ; and if the 
above scheme as regards the honours course be adopted, all higher teaching will 
be centralised in Caloutta (c/. Loudon University system). This scheme is 
based on the assumption that Dacca will have a separate univeraty. 


Bhandabkae, Sir E. Q-. 

Beforfl considering the relations of the University to colleges situated an centres 
f population other than the University, town I wifi premise that our ideal should 

p 2 
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QUESTION O. 


Bhaxdaekae, Six E. G. — conid. — ^Bhattachaejee, iloHEsi Mohan. 


be to baxe all colleges •svhich are afaliated to a uiuTersity situated in the UniyeiEi^ 
toTTH. Instead of having a number of other colleges scattered through the diSerpt 
parts of the presidency, there ought to bo other universities in other parts of tie 
presidency to meet the educational demands in those parts, each of these tmiversities 
having its afaliated colleges situated in the same locality as Itself. Before this ideal 
is reached, and in the present state of circumstances, the professors in the colleges 
situated in a university toTvn VFho have attained eminence in their subjects slmuld 
be called upon to deliver lectures in the University hall, open to all students of rba 
colleges in the tonm. Intercommunication between the students and professors of 
different colleges should be encouraged and promoted. 

(i) (i)- My reply is that colleges in the mufassal must necessarily be left without 
this advantage. 

(ii) The University authorities should require college authorities to provide an ade- 

quate staff, and should withdraw recognition or afniiation if they do not, of 
are not able to, do so. This is what is done in connection with the University of 
Bombay. 

(iii) In tbo existing state of circumstances, I do not think it possible to grant to colleges 

the sort of freedom alluded to in this part of the question. 

(iv) When circumstances render it practicable to create a powerful centralised univers- 

ity at Calcutta or (speaking of my province) at Bombay, I would, at the same 
time, create such or similar univerHities in other parts of the province, one in Poona 
for instance, for the Deccan, and one at Ahmedabad, tor Gujarat The Carnatic 
CoUego should be brought over to Poona, and the Surat Ckllege, soon to be 
organised, and all the existing Kathiawar colleges, removed to Ahmedabad. 

(а) I should think the plan I have suggested above to be better than a controlling 

body to regulate the studies and examinations of provincial colleges. 

(б) If this cannot be done, the present relations between the provincial colleges and 

the University in the presidency town should be maintainod, as far as possible, 
as they ate at present. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES. 
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BaATTAOHAEJEE, MOIIINI JtOHAN — COnid. — BlLlTTACILUIYA, JOOENpB.Ui'ATH — 

Bhattaciluiya, Krishnacsandba. 


(iii) If the Calcutta colleges are incorporated in the Oniversity the question, of free- 
dom in the design of the courses does notarise at all so far as these colleges are 
concerned. It is then the University that fi-ames the courses, and it is the same 
body that makes arrangements for instruction. Instruction may, of course, be 
given in subjects which are related to the principal subjects, but in which students 
need not bo examined. But, even if the colleges retain their present status some 
freedom may bo given to theni in matters of instruction. The Sanskrit College 
enjoys some freedom at present in framing its own syllabus - in' Sanskrit. 
A similar privilege may bo given to all the colleges. And, in that case, the. 
colleges would insist upon students of particular subjects receiving instruction on 
some cognate subjects. Students of ancient Lidian history may be asked to 
study Sanskrit, and some knowledge of Latin may bo made compulsory for honours 
students, of English. I don’t thiiik that private colleges ought to be allowed to 
examme students for university degrees. 

liv) Unfortunately, the arrangement referred to in (i) supra, is possible with regard to 
the Calcutta colleges alone. The colleges of the mufassal are scattered over a - 
large area and must maintain their present relation with the University at 
Calcutta, until new universities grow up and absorb them. The University can, at 
present, only inspect their teaching, their libraries and laboratories, and frame 
their courses and regulations for their guidance. The examination would be 
the same for the Calcutta, students and those of the mufassal. The students of ■ 
Calcutta would have bettor traming and, naturally, they would do better than 
the mufassal students in their exammations. 

I do not think a new controlling body should be created to regulate the studies and 
examinations of the colleges outside Calcutta. A now body^ may prefer a difier- 
ent standard of examination and new cowses, possibly lower than those of the 
' University. In that case, the outside colleges would bo looked upon as inferior 
to the Calcutta colleges, and the graduates of those colleges would never be regard- 
ed as equal to the products of thq Calcutta colleges. Tho -number of colleges 
outside Calcutta is also largo and,' if a now body is to be created for taking 
ohai-go of them, it must bo as big and as complox as the existing University.' 


Bhattacharya, Jogendbanath. 

Tho University should, in all cases, be the controlling agency. It will frame courses 
and conduct examinations for diplomas and degrees, and affiliate, inspect, and disaffiliate 
colleges under its control. To ensure efficiency, no institution should have more than 
2Q students under a single professor. It should be adequately equipped with libraries 
and laboratories. lu designing courses of instruction teachers should be largely represent- 
ed in the University, for it is only they who actually tench the subject and are competent 
to speak with authority, whether any particular book will be suited to the mental calibre 
of the taught. A teachers’ conference in the University for the selection of text-hooks 
ha.s, therefore, become a necessity! In the same manner, experienced headmasters 
should be largely represented in the confereaco before selecting text-books for the 
matriculation examinations, ‘ 

^ N 

Bhattacharya, Eeishnachandba. 

(i) 'An important aspect of the relation between the University and the colleges is 
representation. Every college should be represeuted on the senate by the 
principal and a teacher elected by the staS. There should be a further re- 
presentatiou of teachers by subjects, all the teachers in a subject forniing an 
electorate for this purpose and returning one or more members according to 
its importance. . . . 

If it is posable to organise the Calcutta colleges into a teaching university, as contem- 
plated in (iv), they should be governed by a new body distinct from the senate. 
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QUESTION O. 


Bhattachaeta, Keishsadhasdea — contd . — Bhattachaezst A, Baiktxtsa JIaih — 
Bhattachaeyya, Habtdas. - - ■ 


like the councils established for post-graduate teaching. It should be ran 
almost entirely by actual teachers, each college being proportionately represented 
on it It should select the courses of study and conduct the examinations. It 
may make the libraries and laboratories of one college available under certain 
conditions to students and teachers of other colleges, and may arrange for inter- 
collegiate lectures, sports, and intellectual competitions. 

(ii) This rrill be ensured by the conditions of afBliatioa imposed by the Univeraty. 
Every college should furnish returns as to its stafi and equipment and be 
periodically inspected by teachers selected by the University from other collies, 
there being reciprocity among colleges in this respect. On the returns and the 
inspection reports a college is to be granted or refused aflffiation. The University 
■n-ill lay doTsm a definite minimum as a condition of afiiliatibn and leave a college 
free, if this is satisfied. 

(iii) See my reply to question 9, , 

(iv) An outside college should he allowed, to fix its own courses of study, subject to 

the approval of the senate, and to conduct its oum c rarninatihns with tsvo 
examiners in every subject — one a teacher of the subject in the college and the 
other an outader appointed by the senate, the standard of examination being 
approved by the University. 


EHATrACHAE.YyA, Baikdxiha 2^ATH. 

(i) (o) The colleges situated in the University town should be' under the direct 
management and control of the University ; the system of dual control as it 
obtains now should be altogether abolish^. The Government or private 
individuals at present exercising proprietary rights over these colleges should 
only finance them- on the demand of the University. The teachers of the 
colleges, or a fixed proportion of them, should be on the .senate. The self- 
denying ordinance contemplated in the above suggestion may not commend 
itself to the anthoritiea. But the University should, at any rate, have 
some control over the appointmentof the' teaching staff of each college — a 
control, to be exercised not merely by way of a formal approval, as is perhaps 
the^ case now, but in the selection of teachers. In addition to this, the 
University may reserve to itself the right of an iuterchauge of service among 
the staffs of different colleges and of arranging common lectures for the benefit 
of students takiug up the same subject, though attending different institutions, 
u-ithdueregard to the restriction of number. " - 

(6) The Univeraty in the province or in the division, as the case may be, should 
be both teaching, as well as federal, and should, therefore, manage and control 
all the colleges situated ia it. 

(n) Thorough and frequent ii^ection by the inspectors of the University -Kdll, from 
t^e to time, bring to light the needs of different institutions, and the University 
should bare the full power of ordering the authorities to see to their immo' 
diato supply, non-compliance being penalised with disa/HIiation. 

(in) To ensure uniform efficiency among the candidates of diffc-reht colleges, and to 
.^eenre equal importance to the diplomas and degrees, the examinatioa should 
be conducted by the University. 

(iv) (h) Pending the creation of other universities, the Calcutta University should 
manage such colleges on the lines indicated in answer to question (i) (u) above. 


BH..VlTACHAirS'TA, ILvEIPAS. 

(i){o) So far aa- Calcutta U cor.c^ntd honours, as well as post-graduate teaching 
should bo centralised, itbeing the most economical way’ of imparting the best 
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RELATION BET^Y?.^ XJUIVERSOY AND COLLEGES. 


Bhattaohaksya, Hamdas — confd. 


education. Tin's would involve necessarily a separation between pass and 
honours teaching, as in the Dacca Dniversity scheme. 

I should, therefore, suggest that the University do take over the Presidency 
College, with its Ubrary, laboratory, and other equipment and establish there 
an honours college. If the present affiliation up to the honours standard be 
withdrawn from Calcutta colleges then there will he no justification for the 
running of two Government colleges side by side. The Sanskrit College should 
thenhe expanded to meet the needs of the intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. 

' pass teaching. The purely Sanskrit section should he separated from the 
college department and placed under a separate principal, preferably an 
Orientalist of the indigenous typo. 

The new Presidency College should be placed under a board consisting of the prin- 
cipals of Calcutta colleges, representatives of the senate and of thepqs^ 
graduate councils in arts and science, the principal of the proposed honours' 
college and representatives of its staff. So far as practicable the honours 
college should bo staffed by the professors of the affiliated colleges (who would 
he styled junior university lecturers) and a fixed percentage of university 
lecturers. The senate mU appoint a principal to this college, but Govern- 
ment should continue their grants for the upkeep of the new Presidency 
, College and be entitled to put in a. fixed percentage of qualified teachers. 
Except in the oases of the principal and Government servants the honora- 
rium should be Bs. 600 per annum. 

The David Hare Training College, -with its library and other equipment,^ should 
similarly bo absorbed by the University and form part of the Experimental 
Psychology Department. Its standard of teaching should be raised so that 
the now degree of II.T. may be conferred upon its students. Govern- 
ment should have the right to put in a fixed percentage of qualified teachers 
in the Experimental Psychology Department if the David Hate Training 
College be handed over.' . . 

Intermediate and B.A. and B.Sc. pass teaching should continue as now in 
afflicted colleges at Calcutta:. 

■ lb) To muf.assal colleges the University should continue to stand in the same relation 
as now, vh., as an inspecting and examinmg body. No honours teaching 
should he allowed outside Calcutta unless there be arrangements for separat- 
ing it from pass teaching; The honours college may, however, depute one or 
more of its lecturers to teach outside Calcutta for a term not exceeding thxeo 
years (if a sufficient number of students be available) on a salaiy to be paid 
by the institution benefited. 

.{ii) The present system of inspection should continue and the various boards of 
examiners should annually communicate their comments upon the teaching of 

* particular subjects to all the affiliated colleges. 

The University should popularise the B. T. degree, introduce the M. T. degree, and 
make it worth the while of students to go up for these degrees. 

JVo appovnfiuent miistle allowed to be made below a fxed minimum and a uniform scale 
of salary and promotion for similar posts (with local or personal allowance in 
some c-asos)' should be early introduced. No advantage must be taken of the 
wfllingnessof candidates to serve on low pay. This -will make flesertion of the 
educational line and transfer of services from one college to another less fre- 
quent. 

Tlxeept during holidays aB vacancies should he filled up -witlun. a month. 

Ji maximum nunibar of worbing hours for teachers should he fixed, and also the pro- 
portioii of teachers to students in particular subjects. 
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Bhowal, Govisda Chasdbj. — could . — Biss, E. E. 


As regards Government colleges tlio Pnivorsity should havo tho i^ower of enforc- 
ing its rules upon them. Adoquacj’ of staff and equipment should bo a condition. 
‘ precedent to tho establishment of a new college. 

(iii) It is not possible to any cstont. Grant of freedom is liablo to bo abused. Thera 

■will bo no imiformity. Tho ,qu.alitio3 of tho degrees may bo different. Appa- 
rently, there will bo great anomaUes. Desultoriness may bo a result. In mattery? 
of research freedom maj' bo allowed. Whero learning is for learning’s sake, free-- 
dom may bo safely allowed. 

(iv) (o) ISTo. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) As regards tho courses of studies and tho rules of examinations the affiliated' 
colleges shoidd bo obedient to the University. 

As regards tho conduct and management of tho internal affairs and administration 
of tho colleges the colleges should havo a sort of autonomy. ,, 


Bis3, E. E. 

If tho sub-divisions of this question ■were to \)o strictly adhered to in giving an 
answer it would mako it difficult for mo to write what I want to s.ay on the subject-matter 
of the question. I shall, therefore, outline generally certain 'views for the consideration, 
of the Commission. 

Tho Commission has referred to tho possible “ organisation of the intellectual resources 
of Calcutta into a powerful centralised teaching university.” This would involvo a 
definite act of judgment .as to which elements in C.alcutta on the one hand arc fitted for 
inclusion in that organisalion, and ■which on tho other havo not reacljed a standard that 
would justify their admission. I would sugg st that tho proposed organisation should 
be called 'tho “ University .of Calcutta ” and that tho remaining elements should carry 
on their individual lives as colleges affiliated to a new university to be called the 
“ University of Bengal.” To this latter body would also he affiliated those mufassal 
colleges which are at present affiliated to tho Calcutta University. 

Tho “ University of Bengal ” would he in a position similar to that held by the Calcutta 
University at tho hcgiiming of its history ; hut there would he one great differeuco iu its 
intention. It would recognise that its functions were not of a permanent character and. 
that, as soon as any of its affiliated institutions could bo developed to such an orient 
that they would bo able to take upon themselves the functions of teaching universities,, 
these full powers would he confeired upon them. If, for instance, a Calcutta college 
affiliated to the new' University of Bengal could be proved to ho capable of joining the- 
po'iverful centralised teaching University ” of Calcutta it would he incorporated in the- 
latter body. Again, with tbo examples of Patna and Dacca before us, it s not in- 
conceivable tbat at no distant date the Cotton College at Gauhati might be developed into 
tho University of Assam. If v\niver 3 ity education is to develop in the future eve.u at the 
rate at which it is now developing (and most wduld say the pace is likely to be accelerated 
rather than retarded) ho w'ould ho a bold man who would predict that it ■will be ^possible- 
for certain other colleges to reach tho standard at which they might be permitted to confer 
their own degrees in the eburso of tho next decade or two. 

But if tho course proposed above were to be adopted, the teaching in the individual 
colleges of the proposed “ University of Bengal ” would still be handicapped iu the manner- 
I h.avo indicated in my answer to question 1. It is absolutely necessary to find somo way 
in which tho training of students can be improved, and the first step in this direction must 
bo tbat of reducing the size of tbo classes. Unfortunately, however, a reduction of tho 
numbers in colleges as compared with the number of teachers employed involves an in- 
crease of the cost per student educated. In the absence of private beneficence tho extra - 
cost can only-be met either by Government help (i.e,, by taxation) of by raising the fees- 
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Bisvas, Rai Dinaxatii, Bahadur— -Biswas, Chabu CuAifiiBA. 


Bisvas, Eai DiuAtfATir, Bahadur. 

(i) (a) The colleges iu the viuivcraity town should bo affiliated to the said Univer- 

sity. 

(5) Tho colleges in other centres o£ population' in tho presidency should ho under 
tho osisting University. 

(ii) Tho present system of inspection by university inspectors may servo tho purpose. 

Half-yearly reports to tho University about tho number of students and that of 
tho staffs and their work from the colleges should also bo insisted upon. 

(iii) Residential universities in towns and colleges in, tho samo towns affiliated there- 

to may ho granted somo degree of freedom in tho design of their courses and, 
■under proper safeguards, in tho conduct of the examinations of their students 
for university degrees, but mufassal colleges affiliated to the existing University 
should follow one uniform course of study and ono uniform standard of examin- 
ation to avoid enormous expenditure. 

(iv) If such a powerful centralised teaching University bo created at Calcutta I would 

propose that the colleges not incorporated in that University ho dealt with by 
tho existing Univomity os far as possible. 

Since writing tho above I attended tho private conferenco ■with tho Commissioners 
hold at their offico at No. 6, Esplanade Row (West) on Thursday, the 14th March, 
1913, and on matnrer consideration I gave my opinion in favour of soherae (c), that 
is, 1 was in favour of tho retention of tho mu/asml colleges as members of the 
University of Calcutta — the teaching side of tho University in Calcutta being' 
developed upon a largo scale — while some measure of federated autonomy, 
under the cegis and guidance of tho University, would be secured for the body 
of mufassal colleges without change in the University’s present name ; and I 
adhere to this opinion. 


Biswas, Chabb Chaexiba. 

(i)~and (iv) Tho colleges situated in the University town -will be integral parts of, and 
^ will in fact constitute, tho University, which will tend to be a centralised in- 
stitution. But this central body will also continue to maintain relations with the 
colleges situated in other parts of the province, though from the nature of things 
such relations cannot be as close as those of the local colleges. I am not in favour 
of tho creation of a separate controlling body for tho mufassal colleges, but woffid 
keep them under a central university, associating them more closely -with 
its work and administration by giving tliem a larger representation than they . 
at present enjoy on the senate, and also by increasing the facilities of their stu- 
dents and teachers to participate more largely and freely in the general life and 
training of the institutions at Calcutta. 

The work of post-graduate teaching may, I think, be with advantage concentrated 
in Calcutta. 

'lam all for allowing a certain degree of autonomy to the colleges, not only to those 
situated outside the University town, but also to those in the University town 
itself : the latter will, no doubt, form part of an organic whole, but must not be 
absorbed by it. , “ ' 

Briefly, I would improve the existing system and bring the arrangements for under- 
graduate instruction as far as possible into line with those which have been re- 
cently introduced for teacliing in the post-graduate courses, taking care, however, 
to move cautiously towards that end, guided by the light of new experience, 
fii) I would retain and improve the existing methods for securing the objecta stated, 
except where and in so far as the Universily may rmdertake direct responsibility 
for pro'viding the staff and equipment. 
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QUESTIOM- 5. 




degree of freedom may^e allowed to^h’ ^ post-graduate stages some 
■ though this wohld hardly be necessary if 

centrated in Calcutta. CoIIpwao postgraduate instruction is con- 

in the conduct of the examinations^’ owever, be given some amount of freedom 
of granting, or of recommending the grant "^f 

oiTO examinations and the renmts *' °r ^ degrees on the results of their 
work in the college only a HmJipri Professors and the candidates’ record of 
for aspecialexamination?o beheld students being allowed to sit 

- degree. Such an ananVe^en^io&Jr®""’^^ 

than already obtains ^en whpn greater diversity of standards 

conducted by the Uni’versitvr hnf common examination held and 

y umversity, but with a host of different examiners. 


Biswas, Saeatlax. 

form a^centmSteaohtag^J^^i.*^^^^^^^^^ University, should 

tion IS to be maintained. ° ^ » m all other respects the present rela- 

one^oUegeSbne^ceSimthW^m*^^®^^ ^°^ever, there is more than 

have any direct or indirect inSpsf^.'n +i, • “^Pcctors, none of whom should 

adequate staff, aeco“aS Hbm^ IaTA'‘f'®“ 

satisfy this board that it has’ trnf etc., the institution must 

(iii) The®^®'"^^* ’ ^ ^ requisite amount of capital to work 

(iv) 

(6) Yes, . 

(c) Yo. 


Bop.OOAH, Jx'AIsADABHlR.UI. 

the UniveLityt'that i^Tn^(ll^o‘°^^ coUeges should bo directly under 
ed by the college authorities theinselvpT who are directly aiipoint- 

professors appointed by the Univer=itv whn ‘‘t’ould bo special lecturers or 
the students. The Uidvcrsitv wK^^ ^ attended by 

lu the other centres the Universitv shni.M 1 ^ a. control over teaching, 
or Itinerant professors who would deliver^? resident professors of its oira 
•Dunng these periods these nrofes^orii ■ ^‘l*'“rc3 periodically in each centre, 
other iwofessors of the coiwri^rundp^if "^-operation with the 

-Vs®® t®^® - ^^cy may be lecturing. ® control of the principal of the 

inspccUon to scTlf^all iTweih®^® deputed by the University may make an amiual 


(>) (u) and (4) Colk- 

iu ■ 

inU-ruAl matuin 
i-:samiiun^ 
arU Olid clTicicixoy 


Bose, Bai CiraNii,.u., Bahadur. 


thi ’p^^ideuui^sLuId « other centres of population 

eru.al maimgemeui. Th ev should come di pM ‘''«r 

g bcaly and, generally, in repep' ^ Lio'versity as an 

efilciouey. “ of the maintenance of proper stand- 
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Bo3e, Kai Chunilal, Bahadiit — contd. — Bose, G. C. — Bose, Habakauta. 


(ii) By regular inspection by an agency of the University. 

{iii)'Xbp miiiii oiitfino of tbo courses of study Used by the University should not bo 
allowed to bo changed by a college, but each college should bo free in the selection 
of books of study in a subject. , \ ■ 

As regards the conduct of examinations for university degrees, the University 
should bo the controlling body. 

(iv) I would favour (c).^. 


Bose, G. G. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges, whether situated in the Uni- 

versity town or in other centres of population, should bo the same as between 
the head of a family and its members : a relation of mutual trust, sympathy, 
cordiality, co-operation, and co-ordination, and not of suspicion, apathy or 
aloofness, reserve or coldness, compulsion or dictation, and subordination or 
. servility. 

(ii) Xo eiisuro that every institution at which students aro permitted to follow the 

course for a university degree is adequately staffed, I would suggest that 
so far as non-Governmeut institutions aro concerned there should bo instituted a 
provident fund, helped and controlled by Government, and that the method 
of recruitment of tho staff should bo placed on a sounder basis so that unhealthy 
rivalry between institutions might bo replaced by wholesome emulation, and tho 
migration, of trained, ospeiicirced, and efficient teachers from institution to insti- 
tion might bo brought under control. 

To ensure adequate equipment tho system of Government and university encourage- 
ment which prevailed two 3'ears ago and which lias brought about the present im- 
proved equipment of coUegos should bo continued. 

(iii) Some degree of freedom should bo given to colleges to frame tho comso of studies 

for the intermediate 8t.ige, and to conduct the examination of the students at 
that stage under proper safeguards. The question of extending the same freedom 
to the framiirg of tho courses and conducting the examinations for the degree 
should ho guided by the experience of tho experiment at tho intermediate stage. 

(iv) Tiro experiment of organising a centralised teaching along with the existing federal 

University at Calcutta is likely to lead to .serious complications wWch I am afraid 
will tend to render both inefficient ; under the existing conditions in Calcutta, 
I do not think tiuat such an organisation is practicable. 


Bose, Hakakanta. 

• (i) All the colleges should bo adequately represented on the governing . body of the 
University, and eminent professors of tho ooUegaa ia the Vniversiby town, as 
well as of those in other centres, should be permitted, as far .as practicable, to 
talce part in the post-graduate teaching. - , , 

(ii) The University should make adequate arrangements for proper inspection of the 

affiliated institutions by its own officers, to see that they are efficiently staffed 
and adequately equipped. • _ . , 

(iii) The standard of the ex.aminations should be defined by the Umversjty, and the 

chief portions of the examinations should bo conduofed by it. Subject to these 
restrictions, the colleges may have freedom in the selection of text-books, in 
the design of the courses of study, and in the methods of teaching. 

(iv) Yes; for post-graduate students only. Bor undergraduates the coUegM should 

be allowed autonomy in the’ matter of teaching, subject to the restrictions men- 
tioned in (ni)-above. 
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QUEsnojr 5. 


? 0 SE, Khtoi B^_Bose, Mbs 


Beowit, Eey. A. E. — Bbows; Aezhtje. 


Bose, Khudi'Eam,' 

(i) The relation between the University anrl rr - 

pnerous and sympathetic co-operation ooUeges should be one of 

prmomoim and integral whole. ^eintPrnt /°^““® between themselves one 

e vesM in the college, imder the direct cnnt of the colleges should 

authority of the syndkate. of the'dbcipliM^ 

oTr^M^inSSS^^^ indeedacrying ded- 

, J'l^SStya^ndlraSS^^ 

ext ^’l in science and some°o?the complementary 

Sa£'®^“’' eiido»«i md duly dlidplmoJ 

reforms^nd chants hilL ^ 

°®®d3 and requirements of onr '’ ’^®,^®^i®dtOTneet adequately 


/ 

^°ss, Mias Meinaldji. 

"y regular inspection. 

Bnown, Eev. A, E. 

Wo do not see 2iow tlierf* %■ i- • 

o» a™ .Up p„uu„ „ .=rb. LS%1pSrS ““ ■■■> 

creation of separate universities. 
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either as colleges or as new universities. And, since the degree of control exercised by 
Calcutta would be weak and uncertain in its exercise, I think the removal of non-Calcutta, 
colleges from the authority of the Director of Public Instruction in the case of Govern- 
ment institutions would be very bad for them. 

(iii) Pfeedom of examination would mean that the coUeges would fall under very 
undesirable local influence. The double control of the University and the- 
Direotor of Public Instruction is a safeguard at least from this. But mufassaL 
teachers should have a much bigger voice than at present in prescribing subjects, 
and examinations should be, as much as possible on subjects, and not on text- 
books. 

I should like to press a point here on which no direct question has been asked.. 
The position and status of mufassal teachers relatively to Calcutta teachera 
should be improved. It ought to be possible for them to move up to Calcutta. 
At present aU control is at Calcutta, and there all the higher work is carried „ 
on. This must remain so. . But the result is that mufassal teachers are by 
mere accident cut off from the higher work, for there is no system by which 
the best are placed at Calcutta. As far as the Indian Educational Service 
is concerned, a man recruited in England goes to the Presidency College or 
goes elsewhere by the merest accident. And ha may be for ever doomed by 
where he goes in the first place. The University cannot got such good Indian 
teachers as the Government colleges for it does not offer such goodterms. Tha- 
only remedy is for the University College to become like a Government college 
as far as its appointments go, and for men to freely move up to it from the- 
mufassal. It would be advisable also for it to contain some prize posts. The- 
hopeless position of mufassal teachers in colleges is not conducive to their_ 
efficiency. Hatters will not bo remedied by . a multiph’cation of imiversities,. 
for they wfll aU be bad. Teachers can never hope to acquhe any academic- 
status outside Calcutta. 


Chakbavaeti, Bbajalal. 


(i) The conferring of the graduate’s degree upon the result of examinations held by- 

itself, and the teaching of the post-graduate standard, should be the function- 
' of the University. The colleges, whether situated in the University town or else- 
" where, should teach up to the standard for graduation and the University would 
exercise a uniform control over them all. 

(ii) It is a difficult question to provide a suitable stafi for a college. Persons endowed- 

with the true instinots of a teacher are very few in number. The proper course- 
is to find out such men^and to assure them of a permanent subsistence so as to- 
enable them to devote themselves to the work. The present system, which has 
practically made a profession of teaching, cannot be expected to give any heal~ 

thy and useful result. ' ... -tm . - 

The question of equipment is not a matter of any great importance. What is actually 
required is not much and may well bo left to teachers. The requirements 
in the shape of buildings ought to be proportionate to the circumstances of the- 
country Costly buildings for hostels are poAtively injurious, considermg tho- 
economic condition of the students, and should be avoided as much as possible. 

(iii) The final examination should certainly have to be held by the Umversity. Iho 

number of-examinations may be reduced, e.g., by abolishmg the intermediate- 
examination. All the work previous to the final exammation, together with- 
periodical class examinations, should be left to the colleges. 

(iv) It iviUbo anomalous if the UniverAty were to teach any course which the coUeges 

a£Eliut<}d to itself may also have to teach* The work should bo divided between 
the colleges and the XJniversity, the lower standard being left- to tho former and 
the higher standard being taken up by the latter. ConAdering the circumstances . 
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Chattebjee, The Hon’ble Air. A. C.— Chattbbjee, Bai Lalitjiohan, Bahadur— 
Chattebjee, Santosh Ktoiab. 


Chattebjeb, The Hon’ble Mr. A. 0. - 

(i) I am opposed to federal universities. I consider, that either there should 

be no separate colleges at all in a university which wiU itseU take ' 
charge of instruction, as well as supervision over the students, or the 
colleges should all he located at the seat of the , university and ha consti- 
tuent parts of it. Owing to the fact that colleges have been allowed to 
spring up in all sorts of unlikely and impromising towns and villages in Bengal 
it win be diffi cult, to convert the present system all at once into a system of real 
universities in different suitable centres. I would at once establish a teaching 
university at Calcutta, with constituent colleges located there (and possibly 
another university at Dacca). I would teU the colleges outside Calcutta that they 
must within a fixed period (say thirty years, ot one generation) either develop 
‘ each into a university or cease to be colleges and become high schools. During 
this period of transition the Calcutta University (in addition to the duties 
pertaining to its constituent internal students and colleges) may hold examin- 
ations for the external colleges and exercise supervision over them. It should 
be clearly understood that these ‘ external degrees ’ will not be identical with the 
‘ internal degrees.’ ' ’ 

(ii) This should be quite easy for internal colleges. For external colleges a system 

of close and frequent inspections will be necessary. 

(iii) The colleges should have freedom in the design of their courses within wide 

limits prescribed by the University. 

I would not give the colleges any freedom with regard to examinations. In the 
term “ college ” I do not include a department of the University, e.g., techno* 
iogy, or, say, post-graduate departments in history or economics. 

(iv) (a) No. 

(6) No. 

(o) Yes ; please see my answer to (i) above. 


Chattebjee, Eai Lalithohan, Bahadur. 

(i) The type of residential teaching university best suited to Bengal under present 
ciroumstiinces I have suggested in my replies to questions 3 and 4. I think a 
start should be made with two residential universities at Calcutta and Dacca 
and a separate federal and examining university for the colleges outside 
Calcutta and Dacca. The colleges of the federal imiversity should teach up 
to the B.A. and B.Sc. pass standards only. As many, students as possible 
should enter the residential universities. The rest wiU have to be satisfied 
with a comparatively inferior Idnd of training, and this must go on tiU more 
residential mnversities are established. I do not think. that a cross between 
the teaching and examining types should be permitted. In the federal univers- 
ity the relation between the university and the colleges wiU be somewhat of the 
kind that exists now. 

(u) By frequent inspection. 

(iii) I think that the time for this has not yet come. If it is introduced Before our 

teachers are properly trained and accustomed to their work in a teaching uni- 
versity, it will bo liable tb abuse. . . ' 

(iv) As I have said above, I would favour an additional university of a federal type. 


CH.VTTEBJEE, SaNTOSH KdMAE. 

_ One defect of the existing university organisation is that colleges ' outside 
Calcutta are not adequately represented in its governing body, viz., the senate and the 
Syndicate. In the various faculties and boards of studies also they have not their proper 
VOL, IN Q 
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beg leave to suggest the Following plan for the reorganisation of tlie entire system of 
examination : — • ’ 

(A) Inlroductioii of a school -Iciving cerlificite . — Students who are not able or 
willing to go tlirough the collegiate course of study, but would finish then- 
education in the school and then enter some profession or join the subordinate 
clerical serv'ioe will find it convenient to learn a few more subjects in the schools 
than arc taught there at present. They will take up some optional subjects 
which will bo specially helpful to them in their now career. The school-leaving 
examination may be introduced as supplementary to the University matric- 
ulation examination. It will servo a very useful purpose by withdrawing 
from the colleges some students who are not qualified to profit ■ by ooUegiato 
instruction. The examination may. be conducted by a joint board, one- 
half of the members being nominated by Government and the other half by 
the University. 

(BJ Admission to colleges. — ^Tho matriculation examination would remaui the general 
qualifying test for entrance to colleges. But the interests of education will' 
be served best by making the system of admission more elastic. This can bo 
done by ompowermg a few selected colleges to admit students who may not 
have passed the University matriculation examination. If the scheme is 
found to work satisfactoriiy then it may be extended to other colleges as 
well. In this way diversity in sehoOl. education , may be obtained without 
■ loss of efficiency. 

(G) Admission 'to -professional colleges other than the Law College. — The B. A. or 
B.Sc. degree would make students eligible for admission to these colleges. 
For the admission of other students a speci.al examination should be held by ■ 
each college. In the board of examiners nominees of the University and of 
the respective colleges should be equally represented. This will be materially 
helpful in reducing the number of students in the higher classes of arts colleges- 

(D) Abolition of the intermediate examination. — The introduction of the school final 

examination and of special examinations for entrance to professional colleges 
win make if quite useless to continue the present intermediate examination- 
The college Course of studies will extend to fom- years, leading to the B. A. 
degree. The University may still prescribe a general course of studies for 
the first two years in the college, recommending certain books for the use of 
students, and laying down a syllabus in each subject for the guidance of 
teachers. The college authorities will be expected to conform to the 
general standard thus set by the University ; but as to the choice' of books 
and method of teaching they should be left entirely to their owm judgment- i 
In this way considerable b'berty-will be onjoj-ed by the professors in study 
and teaching ; and they w'Ul be able to train up their students in their own 
way during the most impressionable period of their college life so as to fit 
them for the higher university career in the next stage. 

(E) The B. A. examination. — The first degree examination should be held by tbe 

University as, otherwise, the value of the degree, as well as pf the teaching 
preparatory to it, will bo lowered in the public estimation. But for this 
examination also the University should set a standard by prescribing a 
syllabus for each subject and recommending suitable books. But it should be 
made quite clear that the candidates are to be examined as to their profici- 
ency in an5' particular subject, and not their familiarity with certain books. 

If a candidate is plucked in one subject only his case should be referred to the 
principal of his college for special consideration ; and if, after consultation in 
writing with the professors of the particular subject, he certifies that from the 
previous two years’ record of his studies as noted in the college book specially 
kept for the purpose the candidate in question appears to have made satisfac- 
tory 'progress in his studies, then he may be aliowed to pass. The principal 
should submit along with his certificate the \vritten opinion of the professors, 

• together with a copy of the record in the college book mentioned above. 

■ q2 . 
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question a 




*r.ic;d'r:c™r“' “•■ “s “”*«. -< 

final ig,„ Saluii” ■’S'ns: 7*I!”'"">I» I'nlning .IndnSt. for'Un 

liigh (liatinction ^ tlioir rc Dcct^ivJ’l^'t^. already attainccl 

tious, inexperienced men i.-. ^ study. In the hands of ambi- 

an umiualified evil So Imif» tt ” u f<> lose this liberty may be 

. to really eompetent men i^frll -d “ « notLtrt^ted 

to adjust the examination ^ d. son,«! of duty it will not bo sale 

teachers. ‘o ‘ho courses of lectures given by individual 


\ Chatxerjee, Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

.0) ';“j, *'^ ‘=°“P°n<=nt parts of tlmUn^ tbe 

authority to prcseribrtbe sttdiS^^r*^^ town the University should have 
to regulate them. according to the capacities of the coUege and 

-P-ising staff consisting of 

ttuXtisthtlfnr/ai^tyir should bo left to conduct the 

the University. re-^TrS examin.^- Tf l“i‘l down by 

control of the University. ' they should bo entirely under the 

Untyerfitys“ould°nototncero7S“^^^^ University the 

colleges, but aiEIiated to the TTniv« But if they mean independent 

subject to the supervision of thn tt would make such colleges 

on, the staff they ont«Lhi and ^ ^ ^‘“dies they carry 

oy entertam, and the accommodation they provide for students. 


Ghatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

.o;„ to toi,„l.y tould 
^nts, both in matters of tea^inc and^,^x° P°^^S'’a'luate stu- 

improvements to ho made in the^B A ‘•“““ation; and m view of the 
subjects, it is desirable to oxtond ^'n , • . oourso in the different 

(i) In to'"'‘“''?'“i.°'’“ “• 

colleges should bo aUowed to ^ach So B a‘^ statement. Such 

and even the 21. A. coins7 H pass and honours, 

staffed and equipped,. p^'ovided that they are adequately 

""nnd" ■“'I ^ 

svho are to bo guided in their insocetinn hv ° ? college by University inspectors 
other things the code must University, 

able, highly-qualified, and bond Jj^t the prolessors of colleges are 

interest in education in itself and that ffi ^*^°**^*°*^*®’ ^“dio. a real 

eimlusive interest in education. ^ suitable remuneration for their 

iiii) It IS not desirable to grant to coUcces anv dr.,^ c c 

courses and in the conduct of freedom, intbo design of 

^niinalionj in scientific subjects itmavben”^' practical 

, . d.^.. „.to„ ifsr* 
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€hattebjek. Satis Chandea — conld . — Ghatteeji, Mohini Mohan — CHAUDHUEr, Tlie 
Hoa’ble Justice Sir Asvtosh — C'HAHDHDEr, Bhhban IfoiLiN. 


(iv) The creation of a centralised teaching university in Calcutta may very well be 
favoured by the incorporation in that university of all the communal interests of 
Bengal. Representatives from the different departments of education (including 
applied science and technology) should be the constituent members of the 
senate which, thus constituted, should control all colleges, including those not 
incorporated in the Universty at present. ' 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

(i) (o) The aim of university education concerning development of character and 

ability being indivisibly one I would suggest that there should be such ex- 
changes of professors as may be conveniently arranged for. I would further 
suggest that all colleges under private proprietorship, when conducted as a 
source of gain to the proprietors, should bo abolished. They tend to lower the 
educational standard, notwithstanding brilliant results shorvn at examinations. 

(6) To secure practical uniformity of type among educated men professors should be 
trained by the University by employing qualified persons in the first instance 
as assistant professors, tutors, or the like. - 

(ii) By irroper inspection and by requiring a certain number of professors to be appo- 

inted only with the approval of the University. 

(iii) I think it would be possible to grant freedom to colleges to design their courses 
concernhig the subjects prescribed by the University. Colleges should bo per- 
mitted to recommend after examination successful candidates for a pass degree. 
Such recommendation to be accepted except for special reasons. ' 

(.V) Autonomy should be granted to colleges so long as conformity to a certain standard ' 
of character and attainment can be secured to the students. 


Chatxdhxjri, The Hdn’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) The University should be in the position of an educational repubh'c composed of 

colleges in the university town and in other centres of population in the presidency. 

(ii) Bj^ controlling the inclusion of colleges. 

(iii) It is again a question of proper inclusion. Well-staffed and well-equipped colleges 

alone having regard to the subjects to bo taught by them should bo included. 
Freedom in the design of their courses should depend upon their staff and 
equipment. Examinations should be on broad lines, encomaging freedom of 
teaching and study. 

There should bo a confinittec of experts for framing and moderating questions and 
conducting examinations. The number of examinations should bo reduced. 

(iv) Colleges not incorporated, and which do not seek incorporation, sliould bo left alone- 

Tho University should be a corporate body, dealing with such colleges as consti- 
tute the republic. 

Independent colleges may lie left to work out their own schemes. 


CnAHDHUItl, BhOTAN ilOHAN. 

Colle"e 3 in tho university town should be under the entire control of the Uhi" 
versitv and tho mufassal coUeges should be under tho supervision Of the University. 
Tho University will bo cognisant of tho condition of tho mufassal cohego from tno 
reports of tho university inspector of coUeges. There should bo uniformity m re- 
spect of courses of studies and tho standards of examinations. Therefore, no* 
advisable to grant any freedom to colleges dn these respects. If tho CaJoutu U - 
versitv bo changed into a, teaching university there is no harm in rcfommc i 
present federal cfiaracter. In that case, it will be both a teacliing and federal uni- 
versity like tho Patna University. 
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QUESTION 5 . 


Chaudhdbi, Hie Hon’ble Babu Kishoei Modas — C'HAUDUUEy, The Hon’ble Xawab 
Sybd 2^AWy\BAi-Y, Khan Bahadur. 


CHAUDHrai, The Hon’ble Babu Ejshoei Mohan*.' 

(i) and (ii) The University should control the teaching given in the college so as to 
'ensure the best results. This is done at present by means of inspections 
and the university examinations. This system may continue, care being 
taken in the selection of an inspector and the syllabus of study. In this respect 
I do not think any distinction need be made beUveen colleges situated in the 
, town and those, located elsewhere. The tendency of passing the examination 
by cramming at the sacrifice of thoroughness should be avoided, llore 
attention should be paid to securing soundness than confining attention to 
prescribed books and historical allusions referred to therein with the help of 
annotations. There should be specialist inspectors to look after the difierent 
branches of study, to pay sx)ecial attention as to how the teaching work is 
actually done, and whether the equipment is sufficient and up to date in the 
affiliated institutions. 

The standard of knowledge required for a degree being fixed with sufficient clear- 
ness by the University I would allow colleges fuU freedom in designing their 
courses of teaching so as to enable students to reach that standard, 
tiv) I take it that the idea underlying this question is that the centrafised university 
referred to here will confine its activities entirely to teaching and that there will 
bo another body to supervise the colleges and the examinations. If the teach- 
ing university concerns itscU only with the highest kind of teaching such an 
arrangement would be very desirable in relieving the teaching university 
of all work not germane to teaching. Out of the students obtaining degrees 
from the colleges the teaching university should arrange to select its pupils so 
that the ccutralised body may he confined to the post-graduate studies. In 
this case the colleges may,' to a certain extent, be controlk-d by the now body 
which will, I presume, have to be assisted in its work by the teaching univers- 
ity. The extent to which this assistance will be necessary will have to bo 
worked out in detail. 
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CHATJDHXJKi*, Tlio Han’blo JJawab Syed 2^aw.ib.u.y, Khaa Bahadur— coiiid . — 
CiiouDUVRY, Itai Yatinsra- Nats — Cocks, S. W. 


post-graduato studios, nor can individual coUegos iu tlio mufassal be expected to 
provide the best equipped laboratories for practieal work in science. But this 
restriction may be relaxed in oases of particular colleges which are very promising 
and which may bo reasonably expected to gradually form a_ nucleus for a residen- 
tial local university in time to come. I may add that the Governme'nt high 
school should and other high schools may, with the necessary sanction of the 
University, open ohosses up to the intermediate, subject to any rules and regula- 
tions that the University may impose. This will not only meet the demand for 
additional colleges, but will prevent young students from proceeding to new 
places for university education at a tender age. 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

(i) I think in several points I have anticipated this question in my answer with reference 

to question 4. In Calcutta the relation between the university colleges and the 
University should bo residential. But with regard to other private colleges in ' 
Calcutta and the mufassal colleges afliliated to the University the relation 
should be, in the main, on the lines of the existing system. 

(ii) All external colleges, both in Calcutta and in the mufassal, should be adequately 

staffed and thoroughly well equipped. In order to see this accomplished the 
central University can only help these colleges by way of lending the services of 
suitable tutorial staff as ini'oated in my answer to question 4. 

(iii) I do not see how the affiliated colleges can have any freedom either in the design 

of their com'ses and the conduct of the examinations of their students for uni-' 
versity degrees, save and except that they may develope amongst themselves 
different typos of colleges in the sense that some of them may concentrate their 
special efforts in literature, some in science, some in history, and so on. They 
may also be granted the privilege of forwarding to the authorities of the University 
a short note, duly attested by the respective professors, on the merits of their 
students as disclosed in the class and laboratory work throughout their 
- college career ; so that they may be considered by the University authorities in 
■ order to enable them to consider the results of the examinations with it for fixing 
the place of the students in order of merit. 

(iv) It is not only possible, but supremely desirable, that the intellectual resources of 

Calcutta should be so organised as to create a powerful centralised teaching uni- 
versity in the city of Calcutta; A scheme to this effect I have tried to adumbrate 
in my answer to question 4. The residential side of the University of Calcutta, if 
' I am allowed to use the expression, should servo very well for the purpose. If 
we can constitute the different colleges indicated there, namely, a thoroughly weU- 
equipped college teaching “ the humanities ” (attached to it there should be a 
■ . oolle"e especially devoted to the study of the ancient cultme of India — both Hindu 
aswSlasAIuhammadan), a thoroughly woU-equipped and up-to-date ooUege for 
teaching the sciences, including higher mathematics, two eoUegos for the thorough 
study of the Sanskrit and Arabic and the Sanskritio and Arabic languages, one 
thoroughly well-equipped technological college for teaching applied science 
for the growth and development of our industries and commerce, one for teaching 
medicine, one for teaching engineering in all its branches, and one for law, the 
intellectual resources of the present day would be well organised, to the infinite 
benefit of our countrymen. ,, • 


Cooks, S, W, ' 

■ ■ ^ - . . 

(i) Whatever may be the practical difficulties, there is no doubt that theoretically 
the only correct relation between the University and colleges in the University 
.. town is that the latter should be constituents of the former. Affiliation of 
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QUESTIOIf 5. 


Cocks, S. W.-co./<Z.-Coi,emak, Dr. Lesike' C ' 

■■ C.-CovEBKTOiV The Hon’bleiair. J. G. 

be r4arded°as as a second-best plan. But it should 

separate university. If it is odious C " establishment of a 

foreseen 13 there any probability that the n 1 T ®“^eo“stance 3 which can be 

g van centre rriUarise^heneanctiM tot separate university at a 

at that centre should- be refused and ^™ent of a separate college 

development of the central teacliinrr effort , concentrated on the 

(ii) Su^b University must bis affiliated college 

(o) Such.adequate control of tL amaLTr^^ “ ercamining university. 

properly staffed and equipped L^s f hf they were 

^jbch the -college tfiemselves would reW . ®^'=apt under conditions 

•b? P™afpal responsible to the Tin" ^®tance, the appointment of a 
rW b \bP“^‘^°"°"gt>«3peetL of tbY^^^^ It ought, however, to be 

done by the students in univerlitt l -^ ®“d a review of the work 

hesffatif.'^'^rf ®^“*t>Peda3tobe\-orthV of^ whether a college 

(iuTThewrirr J of the Universitv in /)• j^.°^t>on. There should be ne 

really unsatisfactory colleges, 

frambf control of the Universitv ®°“c degree of fre^om, 

frarnmg thetr courses, and under nron^/’ . be permitted to colle'^cs in 

might be aUow°ed to 

haps a sunpler method of securing thaTtbt* ®‘“dents for degrees. Per- 

the teaclung would be-t-oTppoiht re^‘*’‘?®?“®«^tion was on the same lines as 

“pprover^rf f“«discus 1 ion""of th?°^ ‘ 1 - ^°«®S®s°uthe boSds of 

c<TOdhlatt ®°l^ego tutors^and Papers befwe they are 

Mndidate should be taken mto account the work of the 

nriL? Wb Universitv v and class lists. 

praotiSv^ h proper safegmard^tTe ? “ 

studonf. ®®rtificates given^bf tb»“^ ®^ University should 

So to l,on ®“Cr® Sen^e themselves, and the 

is to ben ‘fieirinstoiluon^f ‘heir academie 

13 to bo made to this ideal in on •" drrection”. If ariv annroach 

t!v\ Tf must have a consideTahtn i ®®’“tmg university it is clear th^t the 

(iv) If a porvcrM centralised an^ be worthy of tS ‘ 

Lent ®oife''rnoT i^^ Calcutta or elsewhere 

fa Grlentt 'f fi”* “rrangemen?, receiver? Cre University should, 

^IcuL 1 the facLSmt J] ^ "““M liave nothing 

tcrZrmrv ■“■ght ‘’‘® '^®^tel. Outside 

ity. But^ with"^?°''^°*^ ’ 13* as a sta^e fa tbn t i ®®gg®-3tcd abovb, as a 

ilancoon flin n ^°. ar^ation of separate uni\ .®Y® ®Pment of a new univcrs- 
to vis affdiatedLLL ^‘“na, Dacca, and 

some dcLe of S “re permittL“l,ev‘"1“’'?? Calcutta seems 

obviojdiffi regard to couT'esL certainly be allowed 

iio,.s drfficult.es m the way of rcahsh,g tto^^ and e.vamirrations. The 

b tins Idea are not insuperable. 
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ilEL.VTIOX UETWEEX THE inSTIVERSITV AXD COLLEGES. 


CovaiNTOs, Till) Iloii’blu Jlr. J. U.— cwi/i/.— Cuoit.vx, Rev. Rivtlier F— 

Cutus, JLlr. C. 1C. 


ivhoro a number ot institutions of collogiuto status have como into being tboy 
caunqfc _lightl.v be ubolisliccl in order to promote tho success of a centralising 
Tho conditions whicJi havo coxno into being in Uongal have produced 
a situation extraordinarily difficult either to liandlo or to reform. It does not 
appear to mo that this situation can bo dealt with by tho creation of a strong 
centralised university in Calcutta, which would leave tho outside colleges derelict, 
iVor evifi tneso tsxif-raal coiieges 6o wiped out in tofo. Tiio creation of a now 
controlling body to regulate tho studies and examinations of such colleges would 
set up, if tho body were apart from, and indopendent of, tho University, a competing 
power. If, on the other hand, this now body wefo not external to tho University 
or wore guided and to a certain extent controlled by it, tho position would 
approximate to that which presumably is intended in sub-section (c) of section (iv) 
of the question. In any caso tlio maintenance of the existing system appears to bo 
out of tho question if a strong centralised university in Calcutta is desired. The- 
problem might bo simplified to a certain extent if, with an improvement of the- 
secondary school system, tho weaker external colleges wore reduced to upper 
departmeuts of schools, aud, perhaps, by tbo development in duo course of ono or 
two of the strongest into iudoncudont universities. But, ns I havo said above, 
it is neither possible nor desirable to scatter so-called imivorsities bro.adcast. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with tho details of the existing relations between the 
Bengal colleges outside Calcutta aud the University or with tho administration 
of such colleges by tho University to offer suggestions as to tho particular methods 
by wliicJv tho guidance or control exorcised by tho University over tho external 
colleges should bo readjusted. It seems to mo clear, however, having regard to- 
certain outstanding facts in regard to tho examinations in Bengal, that if tliesa 
colleges are to tonch for tho degrees of a central university, the latter can by no 
moans afford to relax its control over, at any rate, tlio final examinations. Provided 
that tho worst c.xternal colleges wore weeded out and that tho remainder wore 
reasonably well staffed and equipped, tho central university- might perhaps allow 
them to undertake portions or all of tbo courses up to tho degree hi accordance- 
with their several planes of efficiency and subject to regular inspection by tlie 
delegates of tho central university. The latter, too, should havo its own represent- 
atives on the governing bodies of these external, colleges. 


Cjios.il>, Jley, Pflther P. 

(Hi) JIuoh could bo done if the teachers have a proper sense of their responsibility and 
arc not tempted to regard tho liberty accorded ns a source of private gain. As 
long as examinations aro considered tho ono qualification for posts under 
Government the tendency alluded to will have to bo watched. 


CuLLis, Dr. C. E. 

(i) Colleges in the university town might bo divided into constituent colleges and' 

associated colleges, according to tbo standard of requirements from the univers- 
ity which they are able to satisfy. Constituent colleges sliould have a high 
degree of efficiency, should be able to contribute teachers to the post-graduate 
teaching staff of tho University, and should have representatives on the govern- 
ing bodies of tho University. Colleges not situated in or near the university 
town should bo associated colleges. 

(ii) Each college should satisfy tho requirements of the University in these respects, 
(ili) Examinations for university degrees sliould bq conducted solely by tho Universitj'. 

Subject to this condition there need not bo any restrictions on the design of the 
courses. 

(iv) Tho University should only exercise supervision over colleges associated with it, 
other colleges being supervised by the Education Uepartment of Government, 
or some branch of it. 
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QUESTION 5. 


CaNNiNaii.ui, The Hon’blc J. R. — Das, Rai Bhupatikatii, Bahadur — Das, , 
Bkcsan CiLVNDRA, and Ray, Baikostilv Cilvndka. . 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

(ii) I know o£ no means of securing that colleges will be adequately equipped. All 
that seems . possible is for the University to furnish itself with a working creed, to 
'set practical standards which slrall not be fallen short of, to encourage advance 
upon these standards, and to be loyal in practice against all temptation to bo 
false to its principles. 

(iv) In the interests of iVssam I should be very definitely opposed to the first of the 
alternative systems suggested unle-ss ways and means could be found of allowing 
us, so far as we were able to do so, to adjust our organisation and the.intellect- 
ual pitch and tone of endeavour in our colleges to the standards of the proposed 
. centralised teaching university. Association with the suggested new controlling' 
body would apparently mean alienation from all that is most advanced in 
university training in these parts of India. Our local students, if they remain as 
we wish them to do in our provincial colleges, would fall far short in training and 
accomplishment of the students of the central university, and Assam, which 
has been making strong headway, would tend to fall back again to the 
parochial. 

The full potentialities of the existing system have not, I think, been developed. 
Seeing no better course I would advise its maintenance as far as possible, with an 
outlook, however, on the possibility of allowing a certain measure of autonomy to 
outside eollcges when there was reason to believe that such a concession would not 
involve a lapse from the principle or standards of the University. 


Das, Eai Bhupatiwath, Bahadur. 

(ii) Periodical inspection, as at present. 

<(iii) Under existing conditions, it is not possible to allow colleges any freedom in the 
conduct of examinations of their students for university degrees.'" Freedom of 
teaching may be allowed, as indicated in answer to question 2'(c), namely, an 
individual professor may draw up a fuller syllabus than is laid down by the 
University and make his lectures' more advanced than is required under the 
eyllabus if he finds that his students could pursue an advanced course ■\vith 
profit. There is nothing in the regulations to prevent a professor from doing 
this even now if he likes to do so. 

i{iv) (o) and (6) There is no need to create a new controlling body ; the existing sys- 
tem mAy be maintained as far as possible, but the colleges should be more 
adequately represented on the University. 

(c) Principals of colleges outside the University town may be allowed the discre- 
tion of sending up such students for university examinations as may have 
failed to secure the required percentage of attendance at lectures or other 
students who desire to appear as non-coUegiate students. A report should, 
in aU oases, be sent to the University. 


Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, .Baikuntha Chandra. 

1(1) Generally speaking, the teachers and students of all colleges, both in the University 
town and in other centres of population in the presidency, ought to be made to 
feel that.thoy belong to the University. [Please read a part of the answer to 
q.uestion 5 in this connection.] Professors may bo requested to meet once 
a year in the senate .house in conference to discuss educational mattew, 
questions of discipline, systems of teaching various subjects, methods of conduct- 
ing research work, etc. A distinguished professor may now and then bo sent -to 
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QUESTION 5. 


Das Gupta, Kabuna K,vkta — conUl, — ^Das Gupta, Subesdbakath. 


, It were well if every i.niversity town in Bengal could make adequate provision for 
imparting the highest training on modern lines to its most meritorious students, but if 
financial conditions do not waiTant such a lino of action being adopted, there should bo 
at least one such central university at Calcutta so well-equipped and staffed as to remove 
the necessity of Indian students going to foreign countries, except under exceptional 
circumstances. 

The central university and the otlior universities should bo represented by a member 
or two each, in a board of education to be created at Calcutta, -with tho Governor of Bengal 
as its president and chancellor, to exercise a sort of general control so that tho standard 
of efficiency and tho valuo of tho degree bo not lowered in any onb of them. 


Das Gupta, SuiiEiiDE,ufATH. 

I'he question of ensuring tho provision * of proper sta2 and equipment in 
colleges in the university town is easily solve’d, for the colleges being offiy the units- 
of the University and in close contact with it there mil bo no difficulty about looking 
into the needs of these colleges. As regards mufassal colleges the present scheme of 
supervision and control may remain, with necessary improvements. 

The colleges should be free in tho choice of the standard of teaching as welj as 
in the selection of text-books ; the general form should, however, be preserved by 
the. University prescribing a syllabus in consultation with' the professors of the 
respeotivo subjects of colleges within the university town. The present system of 
drawing up the syUabua by the University\gives much trouble as the professor of the 
subject is not called upon to give his opinion or to discuss their significance, and as a 
result the professors concerned ate often in the dark as to the exact limits wffich are- 
required by such a syllabus. The professors should he consulted after the examination 
of the papers for a degree examination is over as to the college career or record of the- 
candidate who fails or the hrillianoy of any particular candidate who happens to do 
exceptionally well, and the voice of the professor should be given due weight m deter- 
mining such oases. If a candidate happens to be absent from the examination on 
proper medical grounds he may also be declared to have passed if the recommendation 
of the professors and the principal both as regards his attainments, study, and character 
be particularly strong. The same procedure may be followed in regard to those -who- 
on proper medical grounds fail to appear in all the papers of a degree examination. 
The examination of the papers should also bo left to their , charge and no externals 
should hq appointed as a rule. As regards the colleges outside tho university town I 
should favour the present system as it gives sufficient autonomy, to the coUeges. - 

The colleges in the university town should form together one compact body 
with the University as the centre. Scope should be offered to the individual growth 
of the coUeges on university lines. Steps should be taken that' no feeling of 
unhealthy competition may grow either among the colleges themselves or between 
.the colleges, and the University, Students should pay fees and be attached to- 
particular colleges so far as games, hostel arrangements, and other such concerns- 
■'■{JA may keep them always associated to particular colleges more than any other. The 
or.lfej ga. will also determine the relation of the student to the University and also give 
instructioiNJ'° most of their subjects; but the boys should be allowed the 

freedom of lectures of other professors in other colleges whenever they 

may feel som^ special interest about them. Each college will have its separate 
administration ife concert with other colleges and with tho University. To the Uni- 
versity will belonte'the right of supervision not through a separate inspecting staff 
generally, but by the professors of the different colleges forming a special board.. 

With' reference t^the colleges situated beyond tho municipal jurisdiction of the 
University the instruction of which cannot be directly controlled by the University 
the relation must necessarily be of a different order from that which we have 
at ^present. But as tho instruction given in these university towns / will neces- 
sarily be of a superior order some sort of distinction must be made between the twe 
standards and their scholars. The students of these existing external colleges may be 
ex.imined as external students with a fixed curriculum. 
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RELATION BETIVEEN THE UNIVERSITY AND 'COLLEGES. 


De, Satischandk.\^okW. — Db, Sushil Kumab. 


DeI Satischandra. 

(i) All the colleges should be liberally represented in the deliberative and ■ executive 
councils of the University in proportion to their importance. Ho distinction 
should bo instituted in this respect between a college located in the city and 
. another outside it. Ulufassal members need not attend meetings in which only 
formal and minor business is transacted. 

(ii) !From the returns and reports submitted by colleges and the periodical inspection 

reports of honorary university inspectors selected by the senate the University 
will be in a position to determine whether a particular college has been acting 
in accordance with the regulations of the University or not. 

(iii) Wlieii a syllabus is prescribed by the University it should not insist on the reading 

of particular books, and should grant colleges freedom in the selection of the 
books covering the syllabus. But examinations should be held by the Uni- 
versity alone. 

(iv) The maintenance as far as possible of the existing system is desirable. Some 

freedom may be given to colleges in the condonation of a shortness of attend- 
ance. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

(t) (o) It is an undoubted fact that a university ought not to be regarded a huge 
machine ^\•ith its rules and regulations, its senate, its familties, its boards, 
its examinations and degrees, but as a great human society with its oor^rate 
life, its hopes and fears, its ideals and aspirations. Regarded in this light 
the relation between the University and’ the difierent colleges, especially in 
the city, ought not to be of a merely mechanical character, but the individual 
colleges should be considered not as component.^ but as integral, parts of the 
University. We have, no doubt, outgrown the stage when our University 
was a mere examination corporation and when the teaching side was re- 
presented by individual colleges ; but in order to make the University a real 
and efficient teaching body and impai-t life and energy to this vast social 
organisation an intimate organic relation ought to be established between 
the colleges and the University. Better representation, under the constitution 
of the University, ought to be given to the interests of our colleges on tUe 
senate, the faculties, and the boards ; and they should be invited to take a 
greater share in the collective work of the University. It is indeed a sur- 
prising fact that under the present constitution of the senate there is no 
safeguard to ensure a sufficiently largo element of the teaching profession or 
the interests of the colleges being prroperly represented. A change of the 
regulations in this direction'is imperatively needed. 

But, at the same time, this proposal must not be upderstood to imply that the 
colleges should not be allowed a sufficient amount of internal autonomy in the 
administration of their own affairs. Such internal autonomy is not inoom- 
patiblo OTth the establishment of an organic relationship wi^ the University. 
Undue interference in the details of college organisation is bound to hamper and 
obstruct harmonious work. College clubs, college sports, college magazines; 
college unions, common rooms, and other important factors of the inner 
life of a college should be left to its o^vn control and management ; but factors 
which affect the general corjwrate life of the University, considered as a 
whole, should be based on a sound and harmonious imderstanding between 
the colleges and the University. 

But the question of post-graduate teaching requires special consideration. An 
. ' experiment has been.made to'^centralise post-graduate teaching in the Uni- 
versitj', and the right step has been taken. There has been much controversy 
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CJUESTIOX U. 


DiJ, SusiUJ^ KviiMi—coniil. — Dev, Baeoda Bi'. 04 Airi>. 


over the rjueitioii atiil it u neetllca-Hi t<y rccapituIaU- th.j argumyiils advanced! 
but I believe it haa been suJBcieiitly made clear that unde" the syatem vrhicb 
obtained hitiierto the colitgea afliliateti for po=c-gradiiate teaciiing to the 
• University have, in the largo majority of instance •, found it impos,dble within 
their restricted means and resources to mako adequate and syotcniato arraegs- 
menla for such studies and that oven the number of centreet where such 
teaching was allowed was extremely limited. I’oit-graduate tcaciiing is a 
matter of too supreme importance to bo thus left to thu management of 
isolated collcge-s. It is better ifiatouc efforts should be concentrated in one 
or more selected centres where all avaiLable resources may best bo ulilued 
and the cordial co-operation of tho most eilicient teaching staff obtained. 
Under the system now established the University has general control over 
this body, hut in the matter of .studies, tho selection of professors, examin- 
ation, and internal administration tho latter possesses perfect autonomy. But' 
the necessity for the creation of a new controlling body to regulate post- 
graduate studie.s will vanish if the constitution ol tho senate and the syndic- 
ate is remodelled on tho lines already indicated. 

(b)-In other centres of population in the Presidency tho existing relation between 
tho University and the colleges should continue until other universities are- 
started to which they may be conveniently affiliated, subject, however, to 
tho proviso that proper safeguards are taken to ensure, ,t 3 far as practicablcr 
tho same level of effioicncy everywhere. (This part of tho question is dealt 
with below.) 

(ii) In order to ensure that every affiliated institution is adequately staffed and ade- 

quately equipped tho University has adopted the system of periodical inspec- 
tion, chiefly by tho inspector of colleges. Caro must always be taken-that thi? 
inspector should bo a keen and expert educationist of long experience and 
standing. This system, welcomed, scoffed at, and resented in turn, has been, 
productive of much good and has undoubtedly given a better tone and main- 
tained a proper standard of efficient teaching in the alfiliafed colleges. It may 
be suggested, howover, that : — 

(A) Principals, professors, members of the .senate, and other expert edueatiouists- 

should, as far as possible, bo associated with thu work of inspectioo. 

(B) A minimum standard of staff and equipment in every college should bo agreed 

upon and rigidly enforced in order to counteract all local and personat 
elements in the work of inspection. 

(C) The process of disaffiliation in the case of any institution falling below the re- 

quired standard should be less difficult and complex than it is at present. 
If a fixed minimum standard is established disaffiliation should be automa- 
tically enforced, and this matter should be left entirely to the Universityr. 
Government sanction being irrelevant and uimeceasarv. 

(iii) I do not consider it possible to grant to colleges any freedom, even under proper 

safeguards, in the de.sign of their courses or in the conduct of the examinations 
of their students for university degrees. But individual coUegos may be aliowcd' 
to specialise in, and teach, if they so desire, a limited number of subjects. 


Dey, Baroda Peosaud. 

(i) Tho relation betsveen the University and colleges situated in the university 

to-wn and in the other centres of xmpulation in the presidency cannot in 
the present state of things be anything more than guiding them with rules and 
legidations and keeping watch over themi There need not, and should not, be- 
any difference between the two classes in this respect. 

(ii) That every institution recognised by the University is adequately staffed andi 

equipped may be ensured by periodical inspection of the same by a small conr=. 
mittee of competent persons to be appointed by the University. 


BEL.VTIOK BETWEEN THE UXIVEKSITY ^VJCD COLLEGES. 
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Dey, Baroda Pbosatjd — coitU. — Dey, IC. N. — Dhar, Hal Sahib Bihabi Lal. 


(iii) It would not bo a right jnovo to grant to colleges complete freedom in tho design 

of their courses. Somo alternatives nia 3 ' bo set by tho University, and the- 
oolleges niaj' have tho freedom of choico of tho altcniativcs. Freedom in tho 
conduct of examinations should not bo granted, as that would introduce diversity 
of standards. 

(iv) In oaso a teaching universitj’ is created in Calcutta, a now kind of relationship- 

should bo established between tho University and tho colleges not incorporated, 
ill that University, allowing somo autonomj' to tho colleges, but mainly reguir- 
ing tho standards of tho Universitj*. 


Dey, it. N. 

(i) Under this question I will propose the wholesido remodelling of tho present senate- 

and its powers. 

As tho London Universitj' Commission has vorj' rightlj- suggested, tho senate 
would bo endowod with much greater freedom of government than tho present 
University possesses, and with this end in view tho statutes should be simple and 
fow, leaving as many things as possible to bo settled, bj' the regulations and 
, bj'-laws of tho University to bo formulated by tho sonato and revised occa-- 
sionally. Our Universitj’ is a regulation-ridden Universitj’, and when I peruse- 
tho proceedings of tho sonato it seems to bo much like a la-w court where tho 
greater portion of time and energy is spent on tho interpretation of the 
“ unalterable ” regulations. 

Teachers and professors should have adequate representation on tho senate and'; , 
syndicate of tho University, not bj’ nomination, as at present, but by a general 
election from amongst themselves, ^he various ao.idomio councils (mentioned 
in my answer to question 8) should also elect a largo number of members to tho- 
senato. This will ensure a largo majoritj’ of actual teachers on tho senate and 
by this moans tho relation betw-een tho University and colleges (both in and out 
of tho University town) w-ould bo firmly estabh'shed. 

Tho strength of the senate will have to be increased to represent all interests, and 
at least 80 per cent of tho members should bo elected — tho different electorates^ 
being tho college professors, university post-graduate professors, the academic 
oouneiJs, tho independent faculties of law, medicine, engineering, agriculture,, 
commerce, and technology. The tenure of ofhee of a senator should bo three- 
years, and not five years, as at-present. 

As stated above, tho senate w-ill bo tho final authority in making the regidations 
and it will bo tho supreme controlling body where the University budget will be- 
passed, and it should also delogato its powers to tho academic councils, faculties,, 
and tho boards of studios (which should bo couiposed mainlj’ of teachers). 

(ii) To ensure that every institution for a degree is adequately staffed and equipped' 

tho University -will appoint inspectors in tho respective subjects who vi-ill help 
and guide ‘the institutions and report any case of negligence to tho senate. 

(iii) As in tho preliminary university stage the teachers in the degree courses also 

will have more control in tho selection of books, but thej’ will be guided by tlie- 
sj’llabuslaid down by tho Universitj’. Examinations for degrees may be con- 
ducted by the colleges closely situated jointly, with an equal number of outside 
examiners (professors of other colleges) nominated by tho senate. 

( iv) With tho taking up of much work of the University bj’ the academic councils: 
the senate would be fully competent to control the colleges for the degrees. 


Dhae, Kai Sahib Bihaei Lal. 

(iv) (c) I would favour the establishment of a new kind -of relationship between, 
the University and such colleges as are not incorporated.. 
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QO'IiiTIOX 5. 


p, G.-Duns, S. a. 


D’Souz.\, P. G. 

type. it shoxiU^not.tlLeiole^mnaZTo 'h^^^ 

oxermo direct control. It should li ic Y over which it c.iniiot 

of population. Wherever in other central 

oiBonisation similar to the present oim ildc in^lopeadent colJegei an 

ever imjierfect. being maintained throu'di M, ^ ‘'''i’nre a ceruin standard, hec.v- 

inspc^ctioiw by eommkiions. m.iy bo alJotitl “l e.xaraination3 and occauonal 

nnd the examining type of uni^xrsitfei M tho teaching 

if, with the low standard of mufa-al coUc'tTin^ w very doubtful 

autonomy at present. “ “''‘•oCa m general, they can be allowed much of 


Dtrxx, s. G. 

(i) (“) Colleges in the uni versitv tomi i • .t 

Oxford and Cambridge. Kesidentmllv *tbit • colleges at 

for teaching purposes,* thev should* Ix^’ should bo Independent ; 

Im organised in departments; thecolle-^ ho^7f "'i^ch should 

the members of any oolle"o shouM i.n°f °^nuld pool their lecturers and 
college. There shot^ld bol^^ in any other 

also the heads of departments shoidd hti. ^ central building, where 

should be draini from the best men in tf ‘’‘iices. The University staff 
their connection with their own coll, ctiUcges ; these, without severing 
/ cnee as ivide as the UmV^ritv S 

reheved by the other members oaLir^in time, they would lie 

which at present prevent them from eTtz-i,*!’^ ^^°''' ''““tine duties 

jecti and from making that knoi-IerlTi. .”15 ^cir Knowledge of their sub- 

(i) College outside the ui^ve^^toi^ ^ 

Where there are several of'tbese coIIp'^^ manage their own affairs entirelv- 
^hing puriioses in tbo slZ Zaf-.~%h T ‘=°“bine for 

Whether isolated, or combined, tfaey'^ust ^vf^'ffll iw Cniversity' centre. 

conditions of re.si(]ence, atteadanco it Irrf to settle their o;vn 

that the University can do is to admit . j methods of studv. All 

, the payment of tees; tbZo L^tiZ^ examinations on 

CTmversity. It k the business of courses prescribed 

stadents in the best manner for these prepare their 

the fault 13 their own. The Univer'it- they laU to do this 

sta^ard; external colleges v.iLore kf„r adhere to its own 

students iriU leave them a^d ‘heir 

{111) ±fae University -iyid conrlnpf ^ . * 

prescribe the courises for those University centre ; it will 

fcig^ as to allow of considerable elastir-it^^^ however, should be so 
■ hing Thk Is really the test of a imrvl ^ methods of preparation and 
wiU not be able to have their own exaS^tin^f““*t‘‘°“ ^y^teau The colleges 
nor to prescribe the course for that eiamin^ for the degree of the University 
?W tv Pf^°hed course as they pleS^rl ‘hey ,riU bo free to inte^ 

ty hmk fit. If the Univemity conr=e is -t-n^ePf^w whatever way 

jr uur_e 13 .,eu set by experts the coUeges will 
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find it a Iiclpfnl guide, ratlier thun a hatupcriiig mstriotion ; i( it is not well sot 
tlioro should bo a siiflioiontly dovclopod publio spirit ui the University to- 
insist on iu improvemont. 

(iv) The answer to this is given above. There will bo ono e.vamination and ono o.xaniin- 
ing agency. It would bo fatal to iiwtituto dilTcrcnt typos of either for tho Uni- 
versity town and tho external colloges rcspeotivcly. 


Donnicliff, Horace B. 

(i) Colleges should bo sejurately managed, but should bo under tho 'supervision of 

university inspection committees. 

Tlioy should have their own stalls for tho intermoiHato and B.A. and B.Sc. i)ass 
examinations. For tho itistcr’s degrees they might have their own Icctiuers but 
I should prefer that all B.A. and B.S& honours and all JI.A. and il.Sc. students 
should luivo their lectures from the University lecturers and that all practical 
work should bo done in tho University laboratories. Every college should have- 
a director of studies in subjects taken by the students of that college. In this, 
w.ay tho number of lecturers would bo cut down to a minimum and tho services, 
of tho best men in each subject securetb Any oollego might supply a- university 
lecturer. Ho should havo some material recognition of liis seniority in his sub- 
ject. Such men might bo dignified witir tho title of “ professor”, other lecturers- 
might bo designated as “ lecturers”. Tho college director of study in a parti- 
cular subject wovild thus keep in touch with tho progress or backwardness of 
tho students of his own oollego. Tho stimo facilities should bo at tho disposal of 
tho mufassal colleges. Mufassal colleges, suitably equipped, should bo allowed to- 
teach honours students but such permission should bo the exception rather than 
tho rule. Colleges should bo inspected annually to see that tho requisite standard' 
of efficiency is being maintained. All oollcgc.s teaching for university degrees, 
or diplomas should bo represented oh the' various faculties concerned with tho- 
subjects taught ; or tho mufassal colleges should elect for themselves a given 
number of reprasentatives to attend university meetings, and represesent. 
' their special ditficulties to tho faculties. 

(ii) This should bo done by visithig committees who should make periodical examin- 

ations and recommend cases of inadequate equipment or inefficient teachers to- 
the body granting affiliation. JIuch indifferent teachmg arises from teachers- 
feeling that they aro settled down for life when they aro once confirmed in their- 
appointments. • 

(iii) If tho degree is-to bear tho hall-mark of tho University then all o-xaminations- 

must bo tho same for all colleges. I should much deprecate tho institution of an 
examination sj'stom by which individual ooUeges couduoted tho examination of 
their own students for degrees. I fail to sco how any uniformity of standard 
oould bo attained or maintained. In examinations for Master’s degrees tho 
opinion of axandidato’s teacher might bo sought (possibly this might be ex- 
tended to candidates for all honours degrees). Vide also my answer to question 7- 


DuTT, BaMARxIBA. 

(i) (a) Tho colleges in university towns should bo units of tho corporate University 
and tho teaching staff of all such colleges should bo adequately represented in 
tho council of tho University. Tho University should havo general power of 
supervision over the courses of studies, staff, and equipment, as well as over the- 
general conduct of tho students of tho colleges situated in tho tmiversity town, 
and should havo power to disaffiliate ■ any oollego if it is fomid wanting in 
effioionoy, staff, and equipment. The Univijrsity should bo tho final authority 
in deciding any inter-coUegiato question of dispute. 
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(iii) The University describes tlie syllabus, and it may be asked why an intelligent 
ptoicssoi sboMld be compelled to tcaeb the syllaboa iiova a particolai book, wby 
ho should not himself compile a book for the use of his own class. But this 
freedom is b'kely to bo abused in some of the ill-equipped colleges, and it would 
bo difficult to tell them that their teaching falls short of the standard. As at 
present the University should recommend two or three books and the professor' 
might take up any and supplement it noth liis omi notes. 

Similarly, the degree examinations would lose their dignity if they are to be con- 
ferred on tho result of examinations conducted in the college.. The present 
system of public examinations should continue, with inter-collegiate examin- 
ation of answer papers. The paper setters, however, should mostly be men who 
teach tho subjects for the particufar-i^urse, and not merely outsiders or eminent 
professors who teach higher courses. Every paper should be set by a board of 
live professors of tho particular branch in tho particular course. 

As regards the hours for lectures tho colleges should be given freedom to have 
inoniing or evening classes. In fact, in this way it is possible to uso the existing 
buildings doubly and to remove greatly tho congestion of students and meet 
tho requirements of needy students who have to live upon their labour. Several 
institutions in tho West have evening courses of lectures. 

^iv) Our Calcutta Universitv is already a teaching university with its hundreds of post- 
graduate students and I have said earlier in u v answer how I expect inter^iollegiate 
lectures to dovelopo under tho control of tho council of undergraduate education 
which will bo a part of tho University. Colleges and hostels ivill remain where 
they ace and they may grow in other parts of Calcutta too. But ! fear any ideal 
site in tho suburbs whoto all tho colleges may be removed will ultimately be too 
inadequate to meet tho growing educational needs of tho country. Such a eonrso_ 
will not bo along tho natural lines of our 'do velopment.- With inter-collegiate' 
lootutos arranged tho Umvorsity may itself start colleges for undergraduafo 
studies. Tho Swamamoyeo College of Kasimbazar w.as an excellent offer and 
the syndicate lost a great opportmiity for educational advancement in not 
accepting the offer on grounds which did not seem convincing to tho public. 

If tho teaching ' luversity of Calcutta bo developed in the way I have outlined 
above I see no reason why tho maintenauoo of Tho existing system would not 
do for outside colleges. Tho college professors and headmasters w'ould send 
their representatives to tho senate and tho separate undergraduate councils, 
and thus be in intimate touoii v. itli tho work of the University. 
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Geddes, Patrick. 

I believe ia the desirability, even the necessity, of a- centra of higher education 
in each regional centre. But so long as schemes such as those of Dacca and Nagpur 
are the best that can be produced in India it appears to me that their present establish- 
ment would not be of- advantage, and would create a mass of interests which could not 
but retard the establishment of better conceived institutions nhen the time for these 
has more fully ripened. , - 

The material planning of all institutions a\so gives an index to the outlook and 
spirit, the knowledge and grasp of their planners, and especially as to their com- 
prehension of the nature and value of the civic environments with which they may be 
so usefully related, and of their improvement, or deterioration, of this. While the 
Dacca plans certainly improve upon the poor- lay-out of the administrative centre they 
inherit, and also advance upon ita pompous and extravagant buildings, this improve- 
ment is as yet confined to the architectural point of view. On their proposed disastrous 
injury to the city of Dacca I have reported separately, in my “ Report on Town-Plan- 
ning in Dacca ", made two years ago by instruction of the Bengal Government and by 
desire of the Municipality. - 

Upon that of the planning of the proposed University of Nagpur I have reported 
very _ briefly to that city, and I regret to say without even the appreciation due to the 
Dacca architect. If desired I can give tho groimds of this criticism more fully; but, 
e.g,, these exhibit a general blindness to rural and urban environment; with wholesale 
and obviously quite unnecessary eviction of large rural and working villages, and dis- 
astrous reaction of course upon the University itself. The detailed design is also 
without exception the feeblest in my collection of plans of the . universities of the 
world; which is fairly large- and representative, since in conjunotioh with that prepared 
before the war for the Hungarian Government by Mr. Ashbee. 

I regard aU authoritative and centralised relation of any great capital or centre 
to surrounding provincial colleges as being, historically and actually, a wellnigh un- 
mix^d evil; and its alleged advantages, of high standard, unity, etc., as working-out 
the reverse of their well-meant aims. Thus. I regard the long fixation of Chinese 
culture, by its historically centralised examination system, as but the classic example 
of such cause and effect. 

I am old enough to recall the paralysing effect of the University of France before 
its dissolution; since even Paris, despite ife own advantages, inhibited the provinces, 
and this both by a spiritual and a material tyranny. I was a student in Paris in 1878- 
79 at tho eventful time when M. Lavisse and his colleagues successfully broke down 
this papalism; and in subsequent and frequently prolonged experience alike of Paris 
and of the re-established provincial umversities, Montpellier especially, hut with 
visits and friends in many more, I have watched tiie immense benefit of this m^sure. 
Tet it will require that completed decentralisation which has long been preparing in 
France, whieh is even now in active progress, and which promises to achieve its efforts 
after the war (especially if this involves the return of Alsace with Strasbourg 
University, for which the need of a wise measure of provincial autonomy is recogmsed). 

1 have also for some 35 years been seeing the deterioration of German umversities 
in general, and of German" culture and freedom with them, through the increasing 
authority, power, and influence of Berlin— and though this is now smce the war well 
known to all the world, its bearings are not adequately realised in India, else the eman- 
cipation of provincial colleges from the rule of Calcntta would be already pressed for. 

It is nearly as long since I began an active acquaintance with the five universities, 
of Belgium, and 1 regard their disUnctiveness and freedom as having been a great 
factor in the extraordinary progress and vitality of- that small and heroic country up to 
Its present invasion. For here the centralising principle has had least sway.> The 
old and illustrous Catholic University of Ix)uvain not only preserved its existence, but 
became active, even in natural science. Thus it was the first of univepities for 
. instance to establish a chair of evolution, and its biological work has been ^tingmsh- 
£d. Ag nin the first of European poets, Verhaeren, and the first of bibliographers,. 
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Otlet, bare each in their way expressed its influence, while its rector, Cardinal. 
Mercier, was known as a philosopher long before his present eminence as a patriot. 

There are two State universities, Liege and Ghent, but the main activity of the 
Belgium founded their Univeraite ‘ Libre ‘ for Brussels about the middle of the 
Plemish culture and language — has been mistaken and evil, and has lately afiorded 
a handle to German interference; for its “ Greek gift ” of the “ Flemish University ’• 

Eeacting at once from Catholic Louvain and from State control, the liberals of 
Belgium founded their Univeraite * Libre ’ for Brussels about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and this had a period of distinction and life. But as its promoters grew 
in age and authority, and correspondingly lost touch with life and youth, a schism 
arose between the generations; and the Univeraite ‘ Nouvelle ' appeared as a free 
venture. It formed a distinguished professoriate, though mostly unpaid; which carried 
on until the present war suspended everything. To some Indians, as to many Eng- 
lishmen, this variety may appear but confusion; but I speak from long experience of 
Belgium, and of Brussels and its intellectual life and influence, in rating these high- 
Here too I would cite the example of America, where its idealism and intellectuahty, 
contesting Mammonism, and elevating politics, arise largely (as its President but makes 
conspicuous) from university life, quickened by freedom and variety. Defects are not 
to be denied : but there is active life and distinguished work in tto two universities 
of- the city of New York, in the two of Chicago, and in the five of Washington. Of 
these, two are already of national standing, and known far beyond; the'Catholic and 
the Smithsonian, for that famous- old institution has now acquired imiversity rank. 

This long answer seems necessary to defend, from varied instances of perspnai 
certitude, that variety and freedom of university life, which the school of admini^ 
trators till lately dominant in London here still examines into passive obedience, and 
unifies into' more conventionality of mind. 

Coining now to the British Isles, with their various and more or less independent 
university system, I would recall in historic order : — 

(A) That the proposal of Mr. Gladstone to imite the four Scottish universities.into 

the “ University of Scotland ” was resisted by the unanimous verdict of 

(B) That the union of St. -Andrews with Dundee has long been marred by litigation 

, and disharmony. 

(C) That the union of Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, as the Victoria University^ 

collapsed; while their present autonomy has resulted in such a, gain or 
imiversity life for each that none would return to centralisation, so that 
Bristol and Sheffield have been left to struggle onwards independently from 
the first. , 

(D) That the linkage of the 'University Colleges of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and , 

Galway has been a failure 

(E) Two of these are already progressing as independent universities. 

Thus two exist in Dublin ; and in the educationally most progressive quarter of the 
United Kingdom at present^Wales — the three University Colleges of Aberystwythr 
Bangor, and CardiS are all looking forward to independence. 

(i) (a) This record does not of coarse preclude the union of separate colleges in the 

same city into a single teaching university when they so desire, as ivith the 
two loiig distinct Universities of Aberdeen in 1858, or many of the coU^es 
of London in recent years. But it indicates the failure of centralisations 
and the advantages of regional and civic freedom. 

(6) I would therefore encourage provincial' colleges to acquire their independence 
as rapidly as may be 

I do not desire to ensure continued Government control ; since history, from 
early to contemporary tirqes, shows that it is by their oivn value and vitality, 
aid^ by local goodwill and- graduate loyalty, that universities essentially 
grow; 

(ii) The respect for large bnildings and material equipment is at present unduly ex- 

aggerated- Let each struggling institution and its students have their chances. ' 
That is how they are best encouraged to growl 
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■ liii) To tho fullest ostcut. If they go too. far, as some American institutions for a 
time have done, this m.iy bo corrected, just as have been many of the worse 
features of what are now tho most esteemed colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
or elsewhere. 

(iv) (a) My impression is that tho universitica at present suffer far too much frozu 
coivtrolling bodies; and that what sucli bodies, hero as elsewhere, mainly 
supply is the very reverse of inspiration — tho inhibition of youth by age, of 
thought by convention, i'et there may bo true forms of control, and these 
at once critical and coizstructivo ; for colleges and students need “reproof, 
correction, azzd instruction in righteousness For these I loot primarily 
to their own active members — who in a freer atmosphere would bo less silent 
than is iuovitablo under their pzist, present, zuid life-long regime of inhibitions 
and fezirs, and these at every age, from ths matriculation to retirement 

As regards definite State control, however, I may mention tho one and only 
unobjectionable (and I believe even every desirable) example of this which, 
in course of a life spent among very many universities, I have been as yet 
able to discover. 

I have been veiy fzivourably impressed by tho work of tho American Commis- 
sioner of Hducation. To him sure repotted tho particulars of all educational 
institutions in America, and these ho compares and comments on. And, 
just because he has no material control or authority, his opinion is .esteemed 
and valued, and his suggestions aro respectfully ebnsidered. and commonly 
acted on. jVnd this all tho more since his educational authority is strength- 
ened, and kept abreast of the times, by tho regular publication of Ids'* reports ”, 
in volumes of , world- wide interest and suggestiveness. But the main answer 
is that a tree is known, not merely by the labelling and fencing imposed by 
tlio controllhig park committee, but by its life and growth and fruit. 

(6) Obviously not. 

(c) “yes : by the return to tho initial, and mediceval, relation of all uuiversiues — 
only smzdcred by the Reforznatioii and its wars, but renascent — as all great 
univeraitj' festivals and commemorations show — as also the life of science. 
It is as part of “ tho Republic of Letters ”, of “ the World of Science Just 
zis a Catholic priest belongs to his Church, and nob merely to tho diocesein 
which he happened to be trained and licensed, so it will be again with 
graduates and UTziversztics. All universities are variable stars ; they wax 
and wane, azzd wax again, and wane once more ; yet the more free their 
inter-radiation, tho zuore continuous may become their light. 


GhOSA, PR.VTAPC.itNDRA. 

The colleges should bo allowed greater freedom in tho interzzal marzagement of 
tho special objects of each izzstitutiou : tho Uziiversity should not have more than a general 
control on broader principles. Libraries and laboratories should be attached to all 
colleges according to their requisztiozzs and means. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

(i) (a) Tho relations betweozz colleges and universities might bo on the model of that 
at Oxford or Cambridge. The colleges ought to be quite izidependent of the 
Uzziversity and the internal adzuinistration of the 'oalloges ought to bo in the 
hands of a goverzzing body. The only cozitrol of tbo University will be in tho 
cozzduot of oxanzinatiozzs. . 

(6) The same applies equally to other colleges. 
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(*) (A) Collc-ges ill the university town und in tlie dwtricfa should be better represented 
on the senate. . 

(B) Colleges may bo groujped to elect representatives to the syndicate — by rotation. 

(C) Uni\er;;ity lecturers may hold clashes at ditTcrent colleges in their special sub- 

jects, and go to district colleges by rotation to hold University eitenaon 
lecturc-s. 


(D) Colleges in the niofussil to bo allowed to arrange for post-graduate courses wher- 

ever teachers may bo available. 

(E) The vice-chancdlor should be elected from among the hcadj oj colUjes — iy 

bon. Colleges can be grouped for this purpose. The vic^-chanceUor shodd 
be on deputation ” during his tenure of office and should not hold office for 
more than three consecutive years, but may bo re-elcotcd later. 

(F) The post-graduate studies councils should be diilercnt from the ordinary facu 

ties and boards of undergraduate studio.--. 

(0.) When the numbers of piost-graduatc students uicrcase the earlier part of 

couree— or the subject matter of certain compulsory common papers ^sbpul 
be done at the ordinary colleges : special courses and advanced subjects to a 
done at the U^versity. 

This decentralisation will be helpful to the students, as well as less expensive. 

(ii) To secure an adequate staff and an adequate equipment in an affiliated college 

there should be: — ■ --'i i ^ 

(A) Restricted affiliation at first. 

/O'? extension of affiliation in subjects which are adequately provided for- 

/^i “®8mar mspection by university officers. 

(1)) Adequate representation of the staff in every department on the college govem- 
■ mg body. - 

‘^^'^““vageraent given to the college by way of grants-in-aid. 
ti ! ) Assistance given to the college in makiug the most of its resources — ideal conch' 
tioiLs need not be insisted upon. 

(iii) If the syllabizes and schemes are prepared by the University with sufficient caro 

and latitude alleges could be asked to prepare their own schemes of teaching 
ana^tudj^ ^u^ a certain amount of uniformity is nccessaryto secure confonn- 


' ^ uffivCT-X"™,?' “”‘“80 examinations, except for awards and scholarships. 

X stauJ bTvoTr ‘”e“«oIve.s are teste of the preparation of the student for 
is an ooL Z i “ .tests ” are quite superfluous-nay, harmful. And it 

dishone^tv MuteIJilf multiplicity of tests ha.s put a premium on 

teachunr ^'wnrl/ ^ cxammations is a bad substitute for good and proper 

‘ Qualitv^and^7p?i compulsion of examinations is never of the btet 

- Lde/tiTeonT^ff,/. 1 « accentuated when the 

Kraduate.s one/, ^ under such compul.siou. One great reason why so many 

^^mination. do not heep 

compulsion of r™” learnt is this very multiplicity and 

do any work uid^“,hr“°“!“ compulsion grows and they cannot 

fivl M A no r 1 ^ “ exammation before themselves. 

and it sh^uirnot be “f making' at . Calcutta, 

■ under ZntiTol fi^^ci^t’^jus'TlV^th”’^ execuffve comnutM 

■ .council -yorkmgbyUsclfandyetsubj;c^To%rcconUrfX' 
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Such colleges need not be in Calcutta only. District colleges may come under the 
same electorate. 

If the Cambridge local or the Oxford Local E-xanunation Board can extend their 
operations throughout the British Isles, and even to distant colonies, such a 
council of under-graduate studios could. easily federalisc and bring into close 
association nil such colleges. Theological colleges of various denominations — 
Hindu, Christian, Islam, Brahiuo, Jain, etc. — could also form a council under 
the senate and co-operate with the University in the extension of hnoulcdgo 
and culture. 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 

' • 

H) There need be no necessary distinction between the relations of the University 
and the Calcutta colleges on the one hand, and those of the University and the 
11 ofussil colleges on the other. 

.{ii) The University should hivve a body of inspectors who will see that the collegc.s 
are adequately stalled and equipped ; the Calcutta and the mofussil colleges 
standing on tlio same footing in this respect. 

■(iii) Granting of freedom to colleges in the design of their courses .should not ho made 
as it would result in the utmost confusion ; and there would bo no uniformity 
of standard ; and the public would be at a loss to estimate the comparative merits 
of a Ripon College B.A., a Presidency College B.A., and a Dacca College B.A. 
ifiv) A powerful centralised teaching university in Calcutta is a very good idea, and 
should prove a success ; but nxy idea is tliat the other colleges should he allowed, 
and oven encouraged, to so equip themselves as to bo able to teacli up to the 
highest standard. The reason is that there is a great demand among the students 
for higlier education and so it is desirable that every ixossible facility sliould 
bo given them for reading up to the M.A. standard. If there is only one place, 
viz., the Univensity,' in which such education is imparted, then there is bound 
to bo very groat congestion, and even then many students have to go away. Then 
there is ono other point, the growing inefficiency and deterioration of this system. 
If there is only ono college in which AI..V. teaching is imparted it naturally Imppen.s 
that the tcixohers there become paper setters, and’ the questions ate set generally 
upon the notes dictated by them, or the portions taught by .them, and students 
do very creditably in examinations, sometimes without having a look at text* 
books .and almost mvariably without- going tlirough tho-wholo course prescribed. 
This is certaizdy undesirable. Aly idea, therefore, is that, side by side with the 
teaching university, there simuld be other colleges teaching up to the sauxe stand- 
ard ; a liealtliy rix'niry and a consequent growth in clficienoy may be expected. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar. 

fi) Thofelatioii should bo the .same. The University should imdertako iwst-graduato 
teaelmxg and leave the traiuiiig of undergraduates to affili.ited colleges 
under its guidance. A scheme which involves the mcorjxjralion of some of 
these in the University docs not apix-ar sati.sf.actorj- bec.xu.-jc if (he Unix'crsity 
werv: to enter into comjwtition with the colleges under it.s control it might 
fail to do jixstice to the latter. The Ic.-a adv.xnccd work .should, therefore, 
remain with the aifili.vle<i colleges, while the higher work .should Is; done 
by the University in imititmions c.-.tAbii.slii-il for the purixxsi-. Tiie f.vo foU 
function limy prob.xbly require the creation of two xontruliing liodics. One of 
these will deal exclusively with qux-stions relating to iiost-graduale teaching 
and will eonsL-it mainly of those who arc eng.xgrd in it. The other will exerybe 
a controlling .ind dirveting .authority over alTdiatnl colhges and ;a) will n.at-oraliy 
-coulaiii re'prvseiitative.s of the latter. But, as uiiJut-grAduAte traiuing is mainly 
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a preparation for - the work of post-graduate teachers, they are likely to see it 
in its true perspective and should, therefore, be properly represented on the- 
body. Each of them should contain a fair proportion of high officials and men 
of light and leading in the- province, and both of them should combine for the- 
- discussion of broad questions relating to education and the advancement of 
knowledge and the improvement of the national literature. 

(ii) Annual inspection by a university inspector of colleges, assisted by one or' 

two members of the post-graduate teaching staff, should be adequate for the- 
purpose. 

(iii) It is no doubt desirable that colleges should enjoy a certain degree of freedom 

in these matters. But, at the same time, uniformity of standard should always- 
be kept in view, and the external examination should not be abolished. Other- 
* wise, even if everyinstitution did all that could be expected of it, the public and 
employers might imjustly undervalue the degrees conferred on the alumni of new' 
colleges that have yet their reputation to establish. 


Ghosh, Jkanchandr.a. 

In ^Calcutta there should be a powerful centralised teaching vmiversity. But- 
this should be only one department of a great university, having also a federal side. 
Eor the control of colleges in the city and also in the mofussil the federal side of the- 
University should have power of inspection over all-the colleges, whether in the city or 
in the.mofussiL If the colleges are restricted to B. A. pass work, freedom in the design, 
of courses and in the conduct of examinations should not be allowed. 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

I would suggest a duaj function for the University of Calcutta — teaching ancL 
examining. All the colleges situated witliin the city of Calcutta, should _be first raised 
to the same standard of efficiency and thea be incorporated into a teaching university,- 
the mofussil colleges being affiliated, as hitherto, to the examining university. I do not 
think that two independent university organisations should. exist side by side as in !Neir 
York, for that 'would create a want of harmony and inco-ordination in the educational- 
system of the province. It would simply te an extension of the principles underlying 
the recent reorganisation of the post-graduate classe.sin Calcutta. Tlie senate should 
remain the final authority, controlling the mofussil colleges through tlie syndicate and the- 
Calcutta colleges through suitable academic councils and e.xecutive committees. The- 
mofussil colleges should bo encouraged to develop into independent self-sufficient institu- 
tions with a view to granting them the university charter as speedily -as' possible. 
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(iy) If it is practicable to oisaaisc the intellectual resources of Calcutta so as to create 
a great centre of learning and a teaching university I would favour tlte 
creation of a now controlling body to regulate the studies and examinations, 
of such colleges that are not incorporated in the University pr of maintaiuiug 
' the existing sj^stem as far as possible. 


Gilchrist, E. 


ily views on this question are that there should ho a separate university for tha 
colleges in the University town and the colleges situated in the mofussii. In the 
University town, Calcutta, I hold too, that there should be a separate State university 
comprised of tho existing Government colleges, plus a law college. I am in favour ot 
unitary universities on general principles, and particularly ns applied to Bengal, and 
I consider that the start in the unitary university in arts should bo made with tho 
best equipped college at present existing, viz., the Bresidcncy College, 'i'ho I'rcsidcnc.v 
College is perfectly fit to give its own degrees — in fact till a very few years ago it. did 
all the highest teaching in Bengal, its professors being the chief examiners. Two of 
the other colleges, viz., the Alodical and Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, are already 
unitary except in name, and tho fact tliat they are practically independent has meant 
that the teachers of these colleges have contented themselves mainly with tho pro- 
ceedings of tho faoidties. This is particularly true of tho Medical CoUego where- 
tho teachers, able to guide and settle their own courses, do not lake a largo part in the 
general politics of tho University. They aro abio to concentrato on tlieir work to Uic 
benefit of their institution, whereas tiio arts teachers in llio colleges aro continuously 
engaged in educational and semi-political disputes. To give autonomy to one art* 
coflogo, which would provide its own arts faculty and its own boards of studios, would 
ensure at Ic.sst one efficient institution. 

The establishing of a university of this kind involves tho existence of at leash 
two universities in Calcutta — oiio the State university, and one a university fer 
tho existing colleges in Calcutta, other than the Government colleges, plug, cither 
a separate university or a separate body for the colleges outsido Calcutta. Thii 
may scorn indeed a dangerous, if not a uselcM, tnuUipfication; but I have re.a^ns 
for my arginnoiils. Tin? first of thc.so reasons is tho history of tho present institution, 
it has grown to enormous proportions, and outg-rowm any possibility of cnlcicnt 
working. It is needless to provo the self-evident fact of the failure of tho present 
University to meet educational needs. Tho second ground is that tho financial 
basis of tho Government institutions is "Uamntood, and thu management is in 
better hands than the gre.at maiority- of private institutions. Government institu- 
tions can secure educational efficiency whore other colleges have to balance thi.ir 
accounts by taking in as many students -as pos-dblo irrespective of crlucation.al 
fifficiency, ospeci.ally a-s educational efficiency and passing examinations aro by no 
me-ins synonymous^ Th-a third ground is that it is Isopedess to achieve oducational 
efficiency in a university which accoinmmlates colleges of so varied equipment and 
efficiency as the various colleges in Calcutta (not to mention Bengal, Assam, anc 


Burma). 

Many other reasons impel me to support an idea wliich I should certainly r.Sii.it 
ill my own Ciountry. The general -attitude of tho p».opI.! towards_ Govi rnme.ot a* 
tim i>fU3 ex niiir.)io(i; in tsluc-ation as well .as in industry is .a most inifyottAnz point. 
In India wo h;,vo cue of the lucst socialistic Governments in. trie world, albeit it ia 
in form lmri'.aucr.atic. This geiicr.al idc.a of the powers of Government .as an 
rntreprenrur, or maimger, arise.s no do-abt from tlie fact th.at it is stable while many 
tilings around it are in a .state, of siux. In csiucalion this idea of Gn-.-‘..rn:ct'nt 
laanagetuonc may no doubt W .seriously combat.-d, but th.i tenqi-’risl antonomy of 
the prs's.'nt Univor:sity do.’S not convince me that autonomy in this country in 
matters isiucational is' siww.v.fnl. It is surely noi without m-'aning that nuny of 


cal abuses arc tr.icc.ablc to 5c:n.a fd trie indiviau-ds who by doim our univ.jri.'£r 


ojojcr, .Vru not isc.m.a sd the rc-ipcnsib'-r iuthcriticj — the Ic.^Lslstczi an.l the cisi 


of mir U!uv..r.sjty — r..’.spcasible to .som-j extent at lcn.st 


s-sma of our cc.llvr>-’s 


In 
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fit constituting members much money would hava to be spent— even to reach the level 
of efficiency of the Government institutions. The level of the best, therefore, would 
-bo dragged down to the level of the weakest. Only by financial and academic 
, equality, roughly, can a university of the Haldane type be successful. I submit 
tliat to try to do so in Calcutta would be to drag down the best. 

Then, again, Government can hardly be expected to give funds for a- purpose 
like this. Government can guarantee its own institutions, hut without officers 
responsible to Government it cannot guarantee the proper expending of money 
once a grant is given. The records of the University show very considerable traces 
of financial troubles between the Government of India and the University, and, 
I should think, these records would increase very materially in a university whiohr 
to save itself, had to buttress the weakest at the expense of the strongest. 

It may be pointed out that financially the present University would lose con- 
siderably by the proposed innovation. I fail to see how it could lose very far, save 
that the restriction of numbers would lessen the fee-income. This argument, how- 
ever, seems unsound in itself. If the argument is sound then no justification 
exists for the existence of Patna, Rangoon, or Dacca. The present financial basis 
of the University is, to my mind, thoroughly unsound. The JI.A. classes are sup- 
ported by percentages of matriculation and other fees taken by the University. 
The institution of the Patna Uiuversity must already have made a considerable 
. difference in the estimates. In this connection, however, it may be said that I am 
advocating unnecessary and expensive machinery, I have already said that in the 
State University the only extra machinery I regard as necessary is a chief officer, a 
registrar, and office. If the Patna University can start with its present’ material 
so can a State university in Calcutta. The expense to Government need be prac-' 
tically nil above the present grants for I consider that, on the arts side at least, 
a raising of fees would be feasible immediately. That this raising of fees is pos- 
sible may be gauged from the fact that about, 800. students — so Mr. Wordsworth 
informs me — in excess of the numbers admitted were ready to pay the existing 
Rs. .12. Examination fees would, as in the Univesity, amount to a considerable 
sum, available for management expenses. The only fees that the State University 
should not command would be the fees of the joint matriculation board, the disposal 
of which for the present. might be left to the new Calcutta University. Each university 
or college, however, should have full control over any fees which it might raise by an 
' entrance examination separate from the joint board examination. . The State University 
I advocate, therefore, if acceptable on other grounds, need not be regarded as impossible- 
on the ground of finance. The financial implications of improvement in this University 
would be no more than the similar implications for the improvement of the existing- 
institutions. I may also add that I consider the guarantee of Government would he- 
to many private individuals an attraction for private foundations. 

The co-existence of two universities in -one town, again, need not forbid tba- 
formaiion of a State university. The fact that there are several examples of successful' 
universities existing side by side in the same town might itself prove the invalidity 
of this objection, but with the peculiar reasons prevailing in Bengal this argument 
seems to me to be purely theoretical. In no country do similar universily conditions- 
exist.- Eiuanoially, educationally, socially, the arguments for a State imiversity seem 
partioularly strong. The strength of one university would be’ a source of strength to- 
the other. Healthy emulation in universities in the same centre would produce far 
more salutary results than the unhealthy competition of colleges. College organisation, 
in colleges of unequal standard, means a level suitable to the weakest. Competing 
universities mean a survival of the fittest; not that I imply that one will kill the 
other, but that the test of the world -will make or mar the influence of each university. 
Status and kudos will depend on work done.' Competing standards -will mean com- 
petition among- high standards or a struggle for the best; and this can hardly fail to be 
beneficial. The organisation of research -work, it may be said, will prove wasteful. 
Here, again, I ffisagree. With the co-ordinating power of Government each 
university will develops on. particular lines without duplicating the work of its 
neighbour. The determination of such lines will depend on the particular fitness 
of each uniWsity for the proposed work.- .• • •. , 

For the new Calcutta Tfniversity I advocate an- organisation such as that recom- 
mended for the new University of Eondon, viz., a university' composed of consti- 
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tuent coEeges. I need enlarge no further on this organisation than to mention some 
salient points. ■ 


The University vrEl consist of constituent coEeges. T do not presume to 
mention which colleges wiE constitute the University, but I hold strongly that . 
these coEeges should aE do simUar work, and enjoy a similar status, I strongly 
oppose any idea of subordinating the coEeges to d university of the type of the 
once proposed University of SteUenbosch, or of the present type in Calcutta. On 
general educational principle.s I accept as fundamental the postulate of the Haldane 
Commission that there should He close association of post-^aduate and under- 
graduate work. The arguments of that Commission seem to me conclusive, and 
to organise a rmiversity so as to travesty the principle- laid down would, in my 
opinion, court disaster from the very foundation. In the present organisation the 
main body of the post-graduate work is done apart from coEeges,’ and, even 
granting the ahoEtion of the standards which make the present post-graduate work 
possible, I hold that only in such a reciprocating scheme as the Haldane Commission 
advocates ‘is sound, frictionless work possible. The present machine works with a 
masimum of friction and a min imum of eflaciency in this respect, as in many others, 
and to eEminate this friction I hold that it is, necessary to organise the University 
in such a way as to aboEsh the present tug of war between the coEeges and the 
University. The present university organisation for the post-graduate work, I 
consider, should, be absorbed in a university coEege. This university coEege might 
for some time continue in the present university b uildin gs, but as funds permit, 
be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, where land is cheap and 
opportunities for further development possible. No great advance in btuldin® 
is possible with land consisting a lakh of rupees per 6tg/ia. The taking over of the ■ 
present university buUdings by the State University might be facUitafed were . 

Belvedere ” given to the new' Calcutta University but I do not know what purposes 
the Government may have in view- for the old lieutenant-Govemor’s house. To 
my mind, it could be utilised for university purposes as wisely as for any other 


purpose. 

The present university chairs and . lectureships would be absorbed in a ■ 
imiversity coEege. I have . in other parts of these answers -given my opinions on- 
Ihe creation of university chairs. Expensive chairs are waste of our national 
economy. AE eSorts must be concentrated on making pucca our existing material 
and, as far as the University is concerned, in its own organisation this depends on 
the work of the colleges. The basis or the schools, of course, is even more important 

far more important here than in .Eondon, and the reconstmciion of that University 

led the Commissioners to say (paragraph 130) that: — “ ihe only way in which the 
standard of a degree can bo" maintained is by the maintaining of ihe standard or 

ihe education that leads up to it. Oar -whole scheme of the reorganisation 

ot the Umversity may indeed be said to rest upon the truth of this view.” 

The standard of teachers in the coEeges under the present arrangements is in 
danger of being undermined by the Universitv. The best young men and best 
teachers have been tracked down and captured by the post-graduate scheme ana 
many coEeges— even Government coEeges— find it difficult to get good men tor their 
work, and such good men as they do have resign to sen'o the Vmrersity. Such 
antagonism is perfectly fatal and, to my mind, the only strong centehsed umyemity 
iKjssifale Trill be one constihited on the London University lines. only vriu tne 

coEeges fight tooth and naE against a university crganiMtion to vroica they m l 
be inferior, hut if the organisation is introduced the colJeges ..lE die a natura., 
-though perhaps, a lingering death. The colleges, therefore, I consider snouia - 

(A) Have a similar status. , t xt. -cr n 

(B) Have sinular control over their work, on the Imes laid down hy the Haiclane 

Commission. - t. i. ♦- 

(C) Ba in no wise subordinated to a separate and superior body such as tiie present 

organisation promise to be. 

The present relation of the University and coEeges (mintns the post-graduate work) 
would be infinitely preferable to a university with advanced work and a separate, 
superior staff, with the coEeges limping helplessly behind. 

I’ho orcranisation of ihe University should be ba-sed on ihe faculties, also as in the 
Haldane Heport. 
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Tho University should have full control over tho fee system of the University. 
(Economical administration of limited funds ", says tho ^sldano Report, referring 
> college competition, “ is inconsistent noth financial rivalry between independent 
istitutions Complete financial control of the University over the colleges in 
alcutta is impossible as some colleges have other aims besides education. The Uni- 
jersity should have full control 'over tho appointments to colleges hut, here again, in 
laloutta diversity of interests among colleges will create difficulties. As regards the 
ppointment of teachers tho difficulty may bo solved by tho University being able 
efinitoly to accept or reject a teacher as a university teacher on the advice of the 
acuities, and to dictate to colleges the terms necessary for teachers if the colleges 
o not come up to standard. 

The fee question is a very difficult one, especially as tho main body of tho income 
)f many of tho colleges is derived from fees. Having no figures hy mo 1 am unable 
■-o say what is tho percentage of tho total college^ incomes paid by fees. On general 
grounds, I judge that tho percentage is very higli. TIjis, however, is ipimaterial 
to my present argument, which is that the .inter-coUegiata fee competition should 
ho completely .abolished among tho colleges chosen as constituent colleges. This in 
a college of constituent colleges I regard as absolutely essential. The University, 
tlioreforo, should control the fees, though it might, as a matter of office procedure, 
allow free collection in the separate colleges, apportioning their fees to each college 
according to tho number of students. This does not mean that colleges could not 
levy fees themselves for coilepe purposes. The University could not control either the 
endowments or private sources of income of tho colleges; hut it could dictate the 
terms of its teachers were tho standards of colleges unsatisfactory. In every case 
tho University could decide who wore to bo tho professors, associate professors, 
readers, etc. 

Tho equality of the fees must mean a general equality of staff, equipment, 
and work done among tho colleges. This must in its turn imply finanmal ability 
of tho colleges to secure a place in tho University. . This financial ability will 
depend oh private income from endowments, contributions, etc., fees, shares of 
university funds, and shares of Government grants given by' the University. 
.The University will decide whore grants are necessary and dictate how they 
are to be spent. The faculties will advise in these matters, and the executive 
body decide. The limitation of numbers will bo a necessary accompaniment 
of good work, and this limitation of numbers, unless either Government or 
private sources help, Avill mean a rise in fees. For the financing of this Uiuversity 
i also think that at tho beginning special arrangements should he made for the 
matriculation foes, whoreby tho greater part, it not the whole, of the fees (of the 
joint board) should be given to the University. No detailed scheme of finance can 
ho worked out, however, till the size of tho UniversRy .and the selection of the 
coUo"e 3 is made, and that I am not qualified to do. Tho chief difficulty in finance 
will arise through tho limitation of numbers .and tho consequent necessary raising 
of fees. Wore tho colleges at present efficiently managed on their present fees and 
with their present numbers the financial rearrangements in the new Univer^ty 
would not be difficult. Doubling the fees and halving the numbers would help ; but 
the outcry against such a course would ho almost overpowering. No other outlet 
from the difficulty, however, seems obvious unless in tho now University practically 
the old standards are to continue. Tlio only other source of income outside private 
sources is, in soma way or other, a robbing of Peter to pay Paul, whether Peter 
be other universities or colleges or the unfortunate ryot. 

This brings me to another point, vis., my reason for excluding from this 
university the institutions I include in the State University. From the previous 
paratwaph the financial reason will he obvious. The financial difficulty in the new 
Calcutta University will be aoute; in the State University it wiU.be easily solved; 
hence my sovenance of the one from tho other. This gives another reason— the 
need for a “ model ”. The question of standards is treated separately in another 
part of this question, hut here I maysay that a State university can more than 
any other institution pursue tho single-minded aim of education. Even in a strong 
Calcutta University of the type I propose certain non-edueatiqual aims must enter. 
Jlissionary colleges, for example, must remain missionary institutions and they will 
resent the financial arrangements and the complete control of appointments which the 
Haldane Commission gives to the University. The fea-staff-equipment-numbers ques- 
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tiou again must ariso. To include one institution Lead aud’sLoulders above the. otLera 
brings us back to the lovelx)£ the weakest; to create a central institution above, and apart' 
■from, the colleges will continue the ■war instead of rnaking peace. In the matter 
of standards, too, the State University could do invaluable work. Local muversity 
standards are distorted largely from want of a proper perspective, and th^. 
distortions tend to become standards if not corrected in time. Tlio idea of “ model 
colleges which has been the working principle of Government for many years was 
based on this assumption, and what is true of -the smaller unit is true of the 
greater. A “ model ” university, though the name “ model ” is to me objection- 
able, is os logical as a model college; in fact, the model college has up to now been 
very much hampered because of its very non-model medium of life. "\Voro the *1®®“ 
for models or working ideals hot so plainly necessary in India, were university 
standards as settled as they are in the West and the attjtudo of the people towards 
them similar to* that in the 'West, and were all workers amTinstitutions single-minded 
educationists, I should bo the lost to ask for a Government university. Facing facts 
03 they are, however, I see no better way out of our difficulty than by estabUsnmg 
a State University. 

Fo!‘~3tich a university locaiisation is necessary. The LTaJdano Commission recognises 
the necessity for localisation in London and, in my opinion, the new Calcutta University 
should be localised in Calcutta. The question of the mofussil colleges is treated 
separately below. 

The organisation of the control of this University should also bo on the lines 
laid down by the University of London, whatever the nomenclature of the bodies 
might ho, i.e., a legislative body (the London Court or Local Senate), an executive 
body, mainly Government nominees (tho London Senate or' Local Syndicate), an 
aoadomio council, the faculties, boards of studies, etc. The relations between 
these might roughly bo similar to those of the London parallels. Tho Government 
nominees on tho executive body should all bo active educationists, tho appointments 
being, as far as possible, ex-officio, i.e., given to holders of certain posts, .the other 
members also being ex-officio, arranged perhaps by colleges or by rotation of certain 
posts. • A full-time bead of tho University is required, to be nominated by the 
Government of India, a.s at present, and to be the official intermediary between the 
University and the Government. 

At present, the University has certain stereotyped rules to secure ndeguota staffing 
and equipment of colleges. These rules ore of a more or less mechanical type, e.g., 
insisting on a minimum number of staS for affiliation to the honours standard, demand- 
ing minimum qualifications for certain types of teachers. The Education Department 
at various times has tried to secure efficiency in Government institutions by similar 
measures, such as having a minimum ratio between the numbers of students and the 
numbers of teachers. .The various efforts of both the University and Government 
liava met with some success, but the constant lapses which .have to be dealt with are 
indicative of a lack of principle in the whole system. The 'University, as I have tried 
to point out already, is founded on a Western model, and tries to work to Western ideals 
without a due appreciation of those ideals. The standard of work is infinitely below 
the standard in the West, and the existence of a low standard has led, if I may sn 
put it, to the standardisation of a standard which is not a true standard. The vast 
majority of the teachers in the University are locally trained men, with no first-hand 
acquaintance with Western imiversities. They accept-, therefore, the standard that 
existed for them, and judge every improvement or setback of the University from 
that point of view^.' Just as the University is both the cause and effect of bad teaching 
BO its traditions are both a cause and an effect of bad standards. 

The difficulty of securing adequate staffs and equipment thus depends on the 
interpretation of the word “ adequate ”, 'What has passed as adequate in the past 
as, say, judged by the many affili.ation or inspection reports, has been accepted as 
the only possible adcqu.acy under, the circumstances by both tho University and tho 
Government of India. A comparison of ,the ideals of adequacy as between the 
equipment of many of the colleges and that of the smaller universities or colleges 
in the West shows a remarkable divergence, so much so that it is difficult to compare 
the institutions as university institutions at all. In oiily a few cases have colleges 
shipped themselves above the minimum that is necessary for securing or preserving : 
affiliation.^ Disinterested improvements for the sake of educational efficiency apart 
from certain university requirements, are very exceptional. . , ' ’ 
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To my mind, wlial is primarily wanted is a radical change of outlook, both 
mental and moral, regarding university work. The cultural, as distinct from tho 
utilitarian end, requires cultivation. For n revolution of outlook a long process 
of reform is necessary; but, inasmuch as that reform must start from within, some 
sort of niochanical devices must be found out to help tho change, to come about. 
It is a difficult thing to hedge around with laws and regulations ah institution 
which should bo a law to itself; but exporienco has proved not only, that theso laws. 
aro necessary hero, but also that tho l.aws must at once bo [ cowprehensiro and. 
stringent. Tho University at present does not lack , for rules and regulations, but 
it lacks the proper spirit for enforcing them. This lack of tho proper spirit of 
fulfilling laws is, I am afraid, one of tho characteristics of tho people. Its most 
common manifestation is tho desire to find escoptional cases, tho desire to defeat 
law, rather than to fulfil it. Tho resiliency and elasticity of law possible in a small 
institution is impossiblo in .a big organisation like tho University. Generally 
speaking, large organisations require rigidly enforced law; hence, the much abused, 
but none the loss well-justified, ‘ red-tapo ' of Government. Tho excessive legalism 
which pervades tho people of Bengal is, again, a eauso of«many for such 

legalism replaces tho spirit of tho law by the letter of tho law. In tho University, 
therefore, lugubrious as is the necessity, is wanted not only a general constitution, but 
a constitution hedged in and buttressed by iiiiiumorablo small rules aud laws. 

In a scliomo tor the guaranteeing of proper staff aud equipment of colleges 1 
consider, therefore, tliat a proper spirit is lundamcnt.al, and that a constitution 
with definite rules and regulations is necessary. Coctam methods of mniiagemont 
might also bo suggested, but those depend on tho organisation of the university of 
universities in tho future. 

The first thing necessary is to secure staff, and that implies good salaries and 
security of tenure. How tho salaries aro to be found is another question. . At present, 
however, oven with good salaries it is very difficult to find good men. Anyhow, good 
salaries aud security of tenure nro necessary conditions of good work in any university. 

Secondly, in a university possessing colleges there must bo very strict limitation of 
numbers. This question of numbers, with its implications, 1 have dealt with in my 
articles which appeared in the Calcutta ticoiae. Tho difficulty of numbers and finance 
is also treated thcro and in other parts of these answers. 

Thirdly, there must bo an extremely strong inspecting agency. 

Fourthly, and in many ways this is tlie most Important of all, the control of the 
University must bo in tho hands of men who know and appreciate what good university 
standards are. Tho interpretation of tho word *’ adequate ’’ must bo in proper hands. 

In coimeotion with tlio last of theso points, it is necessary to raise the question 
of the employment of Europeans and extra-India educated Indians. As a Western 
system of education prevails in tliis country, and as wo must work up to ideals set 
by Western universities, it seems to me imperative that we should employ, as far 
as wo can, those who have a knowledgie of Western universities. If we continue to 
work as wo aro doing, the standard already sot up in this country will become tlie 
standard of Indian universities. We want people .to raise this standard and keep 
it up, and experience has proved that, without a considerable leaven of European 
experience, tho standard cannot be raised, and cannot bo kept up. I, therefore, 
advoc.ato tlio policy of appointing Europeans or Europe-educated Indians to re- 
sponsible posts in the' University. This I regard as a .purely temporary measure, 
a measure to last long enough to est.ablish a good standard, and make that standard 
sufficientl.v strong to last. Once good standards become traditions tho, need for the 
oxtra-India educated officer will automatically disappear. Not only in liiatters 
purely academic, but. in colleges in other matters as well, is a good European 
influence necessary. The typo of officer necessary is not the pure scholar, but the 
Boholar-man-of-affairs, the qfiicer who can teach, indeed, but one who also can 
organise and take a lively interest in affairs outside his teaching work. 

A view like this in these days seams somewhaa antiquated, but on logical grounds 
T can see no way out of it. A Western system requires Western experience. As on 
all matters educational, I regard this as transitional : in fact, if it is not to be 
transitional, I fail to see the use of tlio European at all. ' 

Another method of setting up and keeping' up standards of staffing and equip- 
ment is Government control. ' The general question of Government control _ I treat 
in another part of this question, and the question of the relations of universities 
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to local Govenimenla or the Imperial Government is treated in my answer to question 
14. Tho only point I wish to emphasise hero is the present divergence of standard 
between Government colleges and private colleges (I except certain missionary colleges). 
Working on the theory of model colleges, a. theory which, however, it has carried 
out only in part, tho Government of Bengal has definitely worked on an ideal far 
higher than tho minimum prescribed by tho University. The theory of model 
colleges was meant to’act as a working ideal to other colleges, but how far tho model 
acted may bo gauged from the present condition of many of these colleges. 
appreciation of tho Bengali for tlieso colleges moy bo judged from tho competition 
to enter tho Presidency College though tho fees there are double what they are at other 
colleges. It 13 a peculiar thing that Government, wliich receives so much vitupera- 
tion in certain quarters, should receive this.signal compliment from tho better class 
parents of Bengal and their sons. 

'Po keep up standards of work, organisations aro necessary which will utiliso 
tho best forces in tho universities. A glance at tho potential and actual forces 
of tho present University will allow at ouco that a large number of fellowships of 
tho University is hold by men who rarely take part in tho University delibera- 
tions in the senate. There is a number of ornamental post 3 _ which, for all that 
they have meant to university work, might well bo abolished or replaced with 
clfeotivo posts. Then again, the disparity of interests between certain sections of 
the University has led to tho practical withdrawal of a number ol men from 
■university politics. The Medical College interests on tho University are noa- 
aontentious, as also the Civil Engineering College interests, and very naturally 
■the teachers in these colleges, especially tho Medical College, have little interest _m 
tho interminable wrangles conducted by the members of the arts and law faculties 
in tho senate. This is one of my main- bases for advocating a break-up of tho present 
orgauisatLon, placing the single-interest colleges in the now unitary University. 
Added to this disparity of interests is the impossibility of utilisii^ the best material 
in tho University. Two of the best equipped colleges in tho University aro tho 
Dacca and Cotton Colleges. Save with great loss of time, money, work, and energy, 
how possibly can tho University utiliso tho advice of theso colleges or their staffs? 
The mofussil colleges havo long since recognised that, owing to tho- very orgams- 
ation of .which they are part, Calcutta controls most things, a control which is 
oven less agreeable by tho fact that many disagreeable results como ,from it. It is 
uneconomic, uneducational, unfair, and unreasonable that an organisation of sucu 
dimensions and qualities should continue. A University of tho Calcutta type 
only to serve .a big area. Since the inception of tho Calcutta University the Univers^ 
has lost four provinces, and tho same arguments for the greater losses hold for the 
less. The Punjab could not be managed from Calcutta; nor can liangoon, Assam, 
Dacca, or Kajshahi. I hold that our new organisation should allow for not university 
centres of the present typo, but aelf-centres. Only in this way can I see that the 
forces of the country can properly be utilised. 

The constitution of both the legislature and executive of the University should 
be very largely on an ex-officio basis. Tho system of election which prevails at 
present has been the reverse of successful. Principals of colleges are frequently 
not members of the senate or syndicate, though their own junior officers may be. 
Teachers and principals, again, by the system of election, are frequently ousted by 
practising laivyers. Election, again, has unfortunately- turned very largely on 
racial grounds, and ex-officio arrangements would largely circumvent this. Even 
on technical bodies, such as the board of studies in teaching, I have seen the voting 
go against the principals of the only technical colleges of their kind in Bengal on 
racial grounds. If it is necessary to have Europeans at all, Europeans and Indians 
should work together on friendly grounds, but the present system allows for this 
permanent sore of racial voting. In my opinion, a very large proportion of posts 
on both the senate and syndicate should be held ex-officio by officers of the principal 
university institutions. This solves automatically, too, difficulties caused by officers 
going on leave. Their acting successors automatically would take up all their 
duties. 

I support, therefore, the representations of definite posts, whether in universities, 
or colleges, in any university organisation. The number and kind of theso posts 
would follow the typo of organisation adopted. In the unitary University every 
subject-or department would be represented on the legislature by the chief teacher 
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01 ' teachers, or the lieads of the departments and on the executive the heads of -the 
medical, arts, teaching, engineering colleges or departments would sit, plus 
certain other ex-officio officers, both outside and inside the University — the great 
majority being from inside the University. Thera also would be officers elected by the 
faculties. On the legislative would sit certain ex-officio officers from outside the 
University, certain officers elected by outside bodies, and a number elected by the 
graduates. The latter (elected by the graduates) must always ha included to keep 
alive- the interest of the graduates in their Universitj', to make tlia University as 
far as possible a corporate whole, I consider, however, that election should he 
reduced to the minimum possible in ■ favour of the ex-officio principle. Nothing 
can be said for a system which, as the present does, gives little or no chance to the 
heads of the most important institutions and weU-known college teachers and 
organisers. There is much in the often quoted criticism that tha_ University is 
■“ run " by elected lawyers, not by the actual workers in the University. Standards 
of university work can hardly he expected to be uniform or satisfactory when the 
strong^jst influences in setting standards are excluded from both the legislative and 
executive of the University. 

For the organisation is necessary also full-time officers, the number varying 
according to the university. In each of the organisations I support, I advocate a 
' full-time .president, principal, or vice-chancellor, whatever he may be called, with 
deputies, as the necessity of the case may be. In the federal-affiliating body I think 
tho chief officer should also he a touring officer. • . v , .u 

Then, again, in the federal affiliating University a strong mspeoUng body wiU 
ha necessary. The inspectors should invariably have Western experience. In the 
new Calcutta University such as I advocate I consider that in the executive b°“y 
■Government should nominate a considerable proportion of the memlmrs on 'thj 
linos laid down by the Haldane Commission for London. The case for Goveri^ent 
■nomination is infinitely stronger in India than in London. This nomination shoiila 
be so used as to guarantee individuals who have strong ideas on hi^ standards 
included in tho University exeoutiv,e, whatever that executive may be called. Such 
a measure will, indeed, he ' unpopular but why unpopularity should defeat univers- 
ity ends I fail to see. No university is a popular body, such as a house of repre- 
sentatives, It should bo a guide to tho people, formed by the best men anaong 
tho people. It should be independent of the vox popuJi. Perhaps -with new outlets 
for tho, local vox populi the Universities may be left along, to _ develop in their own 

"''in all university organisations I lay great stress on the position and powers of 
the faculties, as outlined in the Haldane Report. Uo nrMuisprl 

The organisation of two universities in Calcutta leaves still to he or^^amsed 
tho vast mass of university material which exists in the present orgamsation 
Calcutta. (I assume that Dacca and Rangoon are to have separate universities.) 
This question may be discussed independent of the controversial questions w-hich may 
be raised by tho_ proposed division of, the Calcutta coUeges into two universities, 
^ha general principles which I favour are : — 

(A) The colleges in the mofussil should exist in an . organisation independent of 

the universities in Calcutta. 

(B) These coUeges should he allowed considerable autonomy in the management 

of their own courses. 

Id Definite concentration should take place in certain colleges, to he clmsen ftom 
■ reasons of position, present strength, and likely future possibihftes, these 

coUepes to be the nucleus of futuris universities, on the basis roughly of one 
university per administrative division of the province of Bengal, and one- 
■. for Assam. 

The separation of the mofussU colleges from the Calcutta institutions I consider 
necessary for the good both of Calcutta and_the_ mofussil. In Calcutta we can have 
-two universities organised as efficient working institutioim on » basis, m the 

moiussil we must continue to work, with, the makesffift federal-affihatmg system, and 
at the outset 1 may say that I favour a'.federal-afflintmg system in. which no con- 
centration -will take place a'n,yn’hero but in the colleges. This temporary system I 
consider necessary for a variety of reasons. ■ 

S 2 , 
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In the first place, the mofussil will provide the main body of colleges to cater foi 
the present large numbers, for the reduction of numbers cannot be effected in one fell 
swoop, thus enabling Calcutta to resist the numbers argument to which the force ot 
circumstances has" made the present University a victim. 

Secondly, the mofussil colleges are of a varied type. Some are relatively efBoient;. 
many are hopelessly ineflfieient in work, staff, equipment, and buildings. The creation- 
of a high efiioienoy standard in all is impossible and, with that impossibility, goes the 
impossibility of demanding an even rate of fees. Roughly, the present system of 
affiliation should hold, with variations mentioned below. Colleges with their present 
affiliation may continue that affiliation till either the colleges automatically cease to 
be university colleges or till the affiliation is reinforced on the assumption that the- 
college wfil ultimately become an independent university. 

Thirdly, the repetition on the present geographical lines of the present University 
would injure both that University and the mofussil colleges. 

The wastefulness of the present system and its inefficiency, can be avoided, so far 
as Calcutta is concerned, by organising the Calcutta University with the Calcutta 
material. To repeat the old wastefulness would be, in my mind, fatal to all development.^ 
Calcutta, therefore, should be separate and only in the mofussil areas should the old 
system prevail, and that only as a temporary measure. The wastefulness of the 
. federal-affiliating principle in the mofussil is justified only by its present necessity,, 
and even in. that system wastefulness may be avoided by careful organisation. 

The mofussil colleges must, as fur as possible, work on Calcutta standards. To- 
secure these standards will be one of the problems of organisation. It is essential 
that the standards of Calcutta should be preserved, otherwise the colleges will have 
no chance of development. Weak standards tend to become weaker : stronger stand- 
ards to be stronger. It is, therefore, of first-rate -importance that in a federal-affiliat- 
ing university the degrees should not bo allowed to lapse, or lag behind. The- 
organisation for the degrees, too, should be similar to that of Calcutta colleges— at- 
least in the jieginning. Different universities may develope on different lines; but for 
the first years the universities of Bengal should bo organised on similar lines, tbe- 
similarly applying to a general matriculation examination,' and similar length of 
degree courses. This similarity in the mofussil colleges would moan entrance to the 
university colleges at the present intermediate stage (as worked out below), and with; 
the final point of departure at the B.A. stage. Such similarity need, however, only 
be temporary. Each college should develop on lines of its own; one might specialise 
in agriculture; one in oriental studies; only needless duplication of specialisation- 
should bo avoided, and for this the co-ordinotivo autiiority of the vice-chancellor, or 
perhaps a better term, the president, should bo sufficient. 

. The organisation of these colleges should, in my opinion, bo on the following lines- 
At the head would bo a chief officer — president I prefer ns a name — a full-time officer,, 
appointed by tlio local Government, and paid by the local Government, on prin- 
ciples similar to the present Patna organisation. The same should apply to the regis- 
trar. The president should bo a touring officer, it being an essential part of his 
duty to visit each college once a year, and oftener if occasion demands. The office 
of tlii.s organisation should bo in Calcutta or the most acces-siblc centre. The president 
should have wide pov.-ers of executive action in order to do away with the nccc.s.sity 
oi frequent meetings of the executive, which .should be composed partly of ex-oj]lclo 
posts, and -partly of officers nominated by the Crow-n. The likelihood i.s that the 
members nominated by the Crou-n would bo influential members of one or other of 
the Calcutta University organtsations. The cx-officio posts might be arranged on a 
rotation basis. Tlin legislature of the University should be partl-^ nominated, partly 
elected, partly ex-oj]icio. The whole scheme of 'the University should be such as to- 
tiiahe frequent meetings unncccs.snry and, aa the chief colleges arc to h.svo a con- 
sidcrahlo amount of .autonomy, such meetings should bo unnecessary save at, saVr 
quarterly periods for the legislature and monthly for the executive. 

The place of the colleges in the University will depend from the very outset on the 
f'in.-:ti(-.n afrigned to them. Tliorq selcct/'d ns futnr-i imiyersUy centres should start 
at oaco to »et their houses in order, I suggest, but 1 hnva no qualifications to do so- 
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as I have not visited all the colleges, that the Government colleges be taken as centres 
•of development, to ensure stability and steadiness of development, as well as to instil 
local confidence. This local confidence I regard as of much importance, as I believe 
•that much private effort is likely to come forward to. help local colleges with an assured 
future. The cost to Government would not be more than the cost of normal develop- 
ment of the colleges in the present system. In all probability the cost would be less 
owing to a later possibility of raising fees and to the chance of help from private 
sources. 

These colleges should be given, as soon as possible, powers of internal examination, 
•the rules and conditions of which would be settled by the executive on the advice of 
;the faculties. The assessors, external examiners, or co-examiners would be readily 
•available from the two Calcutta universities, Patna, or Dacca and these, with the local 
•teachers, would decide the degrees. The presence of examiners from different uni- 
versities would ensure the keeping up of the standards. The scope of the- examin- 
ation would be that set down by the University, in general terms, and the work dona 

the local teachers. This ■, elasticity of work and study would not only "benefit the 
"teacher and student, but be a considerable help to the individuality of the institution. 
The interplay of all these university institutions would, I consider, be of the greatest 
value to higher education not only in Bengal, but India generally. 

The scheme I- advocate is, therefore, a cross between- the present system and Ihe 
■proposed organisation of the Calcutta University. I have, however, still to speak of the 
non-selected colleges. This scheme is made on the understanding that either my 
scheme given below or some other "scheme bringing the same results is to bo adopted 
to give a reasonable standard of university entrance. A glance at the history of many 
■of the mofussil colleges will show (the same is true of Calcutta colleges too) that 
•originally they started as schools, but college classes were opened to_ meet local 
demands. Several of the existing colleges are still working only to the intermediate 
•■standard. Those working at present to the intermediate standard should continue to 
■work to the new matriculation standard along with selected high schools. Others, 
already having affiliation, should gradually lose their affiliation as the degree students 
can be accommodated in Calcutta and the selected colleges. For such colleges this 
means simply a reversion to their original work just as many colleges reverted to 
bachelor degree work only -with the introduction of the present regulations'. Those 
who do grant degrees nill be examined on principles similar to those of the selected 
■colleges. The selected college-s should, as soon as practicable, give up their inter- 
mediate work or hand it over to the high schools in the vicinity. The adjustments 
•will necessarily follow individual cases, though the general principles laid down must 
hold for all. The organisation of the new entrance examination is a separate question 
altogether. 

SCauy questions arise in connection with this proposed orgam"sation. The first is 
that though some separation is necessary^ the Calcutta degree should still be conferred 
on students of mofussil colleges. Personally, I prefer complete severance, the now 
University being the University of Bengal, the present University becoming 
the University of Calcutta, Uie State University becoming the Presidency 
University of Bengal. The independent mofussil organisation, however, might 
possibly "be attached to the Calcutta University, though such attachment would 
mean a separate head of tha organisation and a separate office. The only share of the 
matriculation fees which the University of Bengal would require -would be such as 
would pay, with other fees, working expenses. Degrees would be conferred by col- 
-heges, i.c., no convocation wouy be neccssjxty for ail colleges. The president could 
arrange the conferment of degrees on his tours; To my mind, the separation with the 
essential principles I advocate is the main point. I recognise that my method of sepa- 
ration is only one among several. 

It may be argued, too, that ihe concentration of effort in Calcutta may prevent 
the mofussil colleges securing staff of requisite ability for good work. Tha conc-antra- 
tiou in the mofussil, it may ba replied, will also help to secure staff. From the rr.any 
colleges in tha mofussil it would bo quite possible by a process of concentraticn to 
•secure men of onual ability to those in Calcutta; in fact, without any concentratiou 
ot all. Cotton college, say, and the Rajsbahi College, compare favourably with any Cal- 
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cuUa iiiatitutioiis, save tlin I’rcoldcnGy CoUc^o. I coiijiilcr it. austij bv lbs cca- 

CGutratioLi I uJvofate to i.^curo at tcaiil G<jiiany tjualificd .stall to that iti CutculU. 1 
have nUggcstt-d thu GovuruniLut collcijs-a fia cti'.trt:* of ikvclopicciit aiiJ, in tiiuG, 
ia no roaion ivhy they siiouiJ not L'fjc.aJ thu J’r<,.ii(lu!icy ColU'^ju, taptcialJy as local 
jiatricitirfiii may riau to liithuifo un.-vicn fliiaauiai hfiyiiia. Ilvuu tin: Krialmag-tr (.k.A-^u, 
iiml it ia not a lar”o collu^u ainl in no scimu conijiarahlu ’.vitii thu I’rCaidcxsey CoLco»-'» 
has a consiJtrablu uiulov. inunt, ami without unduu sulf-a.-vcrtion I think lhat,^givua 
good prOiipccta to thu CQllugo, I could very maturialiy iacrcxiso that undowmunt .rom 
thu loc.al people. 

Then, again, it may be said th.at in-iiiy oi thu present mofusaii colitgea have arisea 
in reply to local needa. They have eiiolud for so long on a etrlaiu batis, and may 
reasonably c.vpect to continue on Uiat basia. The .argument, of cour.se, is met by 
tho reply that with the disappearance of the need the institution must disappear, 
or he uBv-d to incut other needs. The first need was accommodation for vast tiuitibers 
of intennediato and degree .studenl.s. Tho changing of tho centre of gnivity of tne 
University scheme of things will compdetely alter this. I do not believe ia tho theory 
that every district should meet its own university needs. Concentration, as much as 
ia consiatent with efficiency, is necessary for university work, and this concentration 
should take place in such a way na to make an elastic frame for development. bVe 
cannot look forward to district universities; but it scem.s reasonable enough to looi 
forward to divisional universitie.s. Tho present seheino is meant to pave the way 
for these; hence, instead of tho present steel frame, I suggest an elastic one. 

Tho question may nbso arise as to tho disposal of colleges which refuse to work m 
tho now Echcrnc. Several of tbeso college.s possess considerable endowments, or, what 
amounts to the same, a guaranteed annutd income from private individuals. The in- 
come in most cases was given in order to help the local people; and tJio likelihood 
is that if the institutions continuo to meet tho needs tho help will continue. If not. 
an effort should bo made to transfer the funds to the selected colleges or give them to 
some other local educational purpose. To my mind, the resources of the mofussil 
aro not used to the fullest extent in certain respects. Hiis is particularly the case 
with teaching. To several of the colleges which under tho now scheme will disappear 
as university colleges I advocate the attachment of facilities for training teachers; 
and what is true of the less is even more true of the greater. To each of the selected 
colleges I advocate tlio addition of n full course in teaching. The subject of eduealffin 
should be included as an optional subject in tho degree courses so that H.X. and B.Sc. 
students could, concurrently with their degree work, p/us a year, of specialised work, 
train as teachers. Tho mofuasil colleges arc more likely to produce tins type of teacher 
than Calcutta, I consider also that the facilities for toacliiug should extend to various 
grades of students for various grades of work, tho arrangements being made on a 
divisional basis. The local high and other schools could bo used as training schools. 

The centralisation of educational work which' has taken place in Calcutta is fatal 
in this, as in many other respects. Such a centralisation is perfectly amazing in a 
country where financial ability and educational ideals aro constantly clashing. Better 
conditions of work, of physique, of morals prevail in the country districts, and infinitely 
better opportunities for development. Why they should have so systematically been 
ignored passes my comprehension. In recent years vast sums have been spent on not 
only colleges, but ho.stels, sums which, spent in the cheaper mofussil, would have given 
returns u thousandfold more beneficial than they have given, or can give, in Calcutta. 
I strongly oppose any scheme which will further centralise educational institutions in 
Calcutta. In the scheme of which I have given a general outline I have utilised _the- 
existing Calcutta institutions but, beyond the making efficient- of these, I consider 
that further development should be left to centres outside Calcutta. 

To Kum up, the schemes which I suggest are part of a whole. Wo cannot, I hold, 
reform the University without taking a wide view of tho whole educational and econorain 
position of Bengal, and India generally. The Uniyersit.y is the centre for the produc- 
tion of our best citizens, but citizenship is not confined to tho University alone. In 
the midst of the turmoil and strife of university questions one is frequently in danger 
of elevating perverted or partial ends into final ends; to regard, in other words, the 
establislunent of a university in final completeness, fotus, ieres, atque Toiundu) as a 
supreme aebievemcht, irrespective of other arbinvements. In India there are other 
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ends, other conditions of progiess, the perfecting of law and order, the defeat of disease. 
There are presuppositions of mental and moral development and, as university educa- 
tionists, we cannot complain if national resources are given in the £i-st instance to the 
general administration, to sanitation, and to the cause by which people are taught to 
know the elementary relations or things, viz., primary education. In the University, 
therefore, reform must be a process of waiting, waiting till real reform comes by itself. 
The longer the uniting, the better, it seems to me, will be the interest on the capital. 
In the meantime, our main efforts must bo to alleviate' evils in the existing system, 
and provide a framework in which future development will be possible. 


Goswajii, Bhagabat KuiiAR, Sastri. 

(i) (a) Strict supervision and more or less direct control by the University. 

(6) Only some general supervision. 

(ii) Such institutions should be warned at first and, in case of persistence, should be 
disaffiliated or, if possible, made over to better management compulsorily. The 
University should be armed with such powers. 

(iii) This is certainly a necessary reform. The syllabuses should be infinitely more 
- , elastic. „The final results of a student in an examination must be based, partly 

at any rate, upon the reports of the teachers who were in charge of the students. 
This should apply to every student in every subject. The University should 
- co-operate with the management in devising proper methods for the carrying out 
of tliis part of the work by the college authorities. 

(iv) As the University in the near future should exercise some sort of direct control 

over Calcutta mstitutions it will be unreasonable and harmful to introduce a 
dual system of university government by creating a new controlling body. 


Gosw.uii, Eai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

(i) (a) The relation between the University and the colleges in the University 
town should he one of co-operation and collaboration. The colleges in the 
tOTO should each-form an unit of the University. Tlie governing body , of 
e-ach college must be fairly represented on the syndicate, the difierent 
faculties, and the senate of the University. 

(6) Colleges situated in other centres of population in the presidency must he^ 
affiliated to the University ; and the University should have control over the 
colleges, provided that the interests of the colleges are safeguarded - by a fair 
representation of the teaching staff of the colleges on the senate, the various 
hoards of studies, and the different faculties. 

(ii) It n-iU be the', business of inspectors appointed by the University’, and also of 

experts specially deputed for the purpose by Government, to see that colleges 
or iustitutioas are properly and adequately manned,- that none but first-rate 
men of considerable experience are engaged for imp.arting instruction,.and that 
institutions are adequately furnished with good libraries and teaching 
appliances. 

(iii) Colleges affiliated to the University must not be tied down by hard-and-fast rules 

regarding the.niinimum lectures to be delivered in each subject of study and the 
mhiinium percentage of attendance to be secured by the students. The princi- 
pals of colleges, in consultation with the staff of their colleges, may be allon-ed the 
latitude of^oing beyond the rules laiddon-n by the University in these miittcrs 
in cases deservmg of special consideration. But the syllabus of study fixed by 
the University should be strictly followed, .although, in the matter of the selection 
of books covering the syllabus, professors may have a free choice. 

(iv) I should rather like that the existing system be maintained, rrith such changes 

as will be necessitated by the altered conditions of the University. ^ 
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proficiency of the candidates in their subjects of study ; and only those who win- 
certain percentage of the total marks at the college examinations are to be admitted 
to these examinations. By this delegation to the colleges of a part of the powers of the 
TJniversity a great deal of the responsibilities and burdens of the University will be 
■lightened and, at the same time much of the evil which now results from the present 
mechanical system of education and examination will be obviated. The teacher will 
fhen be in a position to initiate more intelligent work on his own part and demand the 
■some from his pupils. He will then be able to give them a sound grbundhig in their 
subjects of study and create a genume love in them for knowledge instead of burdening 
their mhids with a vast^inass of useless information ; and as he will have a determin- 
ing voice in the consideration of their examination results he will he in a position to 
give eredit for any special proficiency or merit that he may notice in the work of any 
student. As he will be generally acquainted with the progress of every student by 
means of the college tests (written or oral) and exercises there will be less chance of 
a student getting through his examination by mere cramming. The present system of 
examination, with the various mechanical rules that have been framed with a^view to 
effecting a uniformity among the examiners in regard to the standard of examination, 
leads ineidtably to a uniformity in the percentage of passes among the papers of various 
centres, and it thus amounts to a method of finding out the average number of pass- 
worthy candidates among the whole lot, for, by this means, many who deserve to fail 
pass, and vice versi. Examination is looked upon as a lottery and college tests lose 
all their value. The true object of education is not to make a man a mere wagon 
of information and knowledge, but to make his soul and mind grow to their fullest 
height and perfection. This is exactly -what the Calcutta University does not 
do. It scarcely requires the st\ident to put forth any independent effort of his'mind, 
it encourages him to depend wholly on others for his mental nourisliment ; it thus induces 
a habit of slavish dependence on others, and a spirit of self-diffidence which saps the very 
root of his manhood and intellectuality. He can not only not b.ecomo .an original thinker 
and originator of loiowledge, but not even a good man and citizen. He can shine with 
borrowed lustre, but has none of his own. 

It may be apprehended that such an examination systeai as has been contemplated 
above will lead to abuse of power in many cases ; even granting that the ciieck provided by 
the appointment of external examiners or any other checks that may be devised, will not 
prove sufficient to restrain the natural promptmg of self-interest to turn a sacred trust 
to one’s own advantage, the evil produced by such occasional betrayal of trust will not 
be Very serious ; for when passes and degrees will thus practically pass into the bands 
of the colleges tliei’ will gra'duajly lose their present adventitious value in the field of 
serv’ice, and will not be regarded as now, as the infallible tests of knowledge and efficiency. 
To divest university certificates and degrees of the spurious . and pernicious glamour 
which they now possess for the public would ho a great service to the country and 
to the cause of education, for then every Ucgrce-hoklcr would not run after service on the 
strength of his degree, and kuowledge'would be loved and pursued for its o^™ sake. In 
the old tol .system the academic titles were in the gift, of the teachers themselves ; and 
titles were distributal not very charily or with much discrimination ; but we do not 
hear of educiition, such as it w.a3, having suffered on that account. In European and 
American universities too, as far as I know, the degrees are, more or less, at the disposal 
of the colleges where the candidates are taught ; and this has not certainly led to any 
deterioration of education or lowering of the general level of scholarship in those countries. 
To stimulate exertion for the highest intellcelual achievements among the alumni of 
the University the 3i>ecial honours which it will have in its gift, and the worldly advantages 
which they will procure, will constitute as sufficient an inducement as the degrees 
conferred by it now. 

If the CalcutfA University can be develoised into a teaching university the 
colleges not incorporated in it should be segregated from it ; and a new controlling 
body should be foriu-ed which should exercise only a general supervLsiou over 
them and leave them, as f.ar as practicable, autonomous in regard to the choice of their 
courses and the conduct of the examinations of their students for university degrees. 
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Gvua, Kajamkasta— Gufta, Bipis' BEiLua— G upta, Uiie.3 Chaiidea. 


Guha, Eatamkanta. 

(i) (a) and (b) The existing relation might be left undisturbed, and only the ainliated 
colleges should have the ri^it of sending one or more representatives to^<^ 
senate, and those in Calcutta one representative to the syndicate. Thtf 
representation of the colleges on the latter is not adequate at present. 

(ii) The existing regulations are suCBcient for the purjKJSO* 

(iii) I am not in favour of .the changes suggested- 

(iv) (b) I am for the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing sji'stem. 


Gupta, Bipin' Beoabi. 

(i) (a) In the university town, the colleges alone ^vill form the ITniversity. The pro- 
lessors ^rill be tbe main element oi tbe senate, li there be text-book to®' 
- mittees the professors should be on the committees. The University "‘vill 
formulate certain general principles, and leave the colleges to develop on 
their own lines. 

(b) Besides the colleges referred to the University must consider the great- 
question of admitting students to its courses from the sehoob in the Univers- 
ity ton-n and in the neighbouring districts. The schools should be afBliat^ 
to the University, which will periodically send out professors to inspect schools 
' in certain areas, and to conduct matriculation examinations, in certain areas- 

(ii) Tor adequately staffing and equipping a college adequate funds are necessary- 

(iii) In the design of thejr courses colleges should be given some degree of freedom- 

For training the intellect and ipving the students an ampler .field, the professor 
should lead them on to excursions into regions of history, phlJosophy, or science 
not exactly in the prescribed limits of the University test examination- Thej" 
may'also be trusted in the matter of conducting examinations for d^ees- In 
the indigenous Sanskrit tola, the adhayapaluia, or professors, confer titles 
a certain period. The power, if carefully safegttarded, will hardly be abused. 
Tor, when the colleges form the University, and the professors he the main element- 
of the senate, the professors will never forget that they are the custodians of the 
honour of their colleges ; and, if the degree cease to be the open sesame to public 
service, there will be no unhealthy appetite for a degree on the one hand and no- 
cheapening of the degree on the other. 

(iv) Jc) I would grant some autonomy to the suburban colle-ges which remain affiliated 

to the Calcutta University. The principals of such colleges should be mem- 
bers of the senate, which shall be the chief executive body in their case too. 


Gupta, Usie.s Chasdea. 

(ii) Xo restrictions ought to he placed upon colleges as to the number of professors 
and to their efficiency by the University. The matter ought to be left to the 
individual college authoritio. 

If by any restrictions the University compel the appointment of a European princi- 
pal for each or some particular college the education expenses of the students, 
who are generally poor, will be so great that a great many boys will not be able to 
get unive-rsity education, which is still verj- essential for all p:.ths of life. 

(iii) Freedom in design of the courses by, individual colleges and the examination by 
them is not at all desirable and such a ^stem ought not to be introduced. 
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Harley, A. H. 

(i) (a) The university of any centre, Calcutta included, should have the highest 
courses, ILA. and 3LSC., entirely entrusted to its o;vn professors. The 
Calcutta University might leave instruction up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
stages to the existing colleges. 

(6) In a^ new mofussil university the colleges should bo the propertyj of the 
University and no one should bo entitled to found a private college. 
Eunds which might as at present be devoted to the latter purpose should 
be directed towards the endowment of chairs, etc, • 

(ii) The University should determine, in consultation wit& a provincial board of 
education, the proportion of students to staff and the essentials of equipment 
' and the Umvorsity would, in conformity therewith, deal with coUege- reports 
regaramg numbers and staff. The University should sanction the nominations 
to the governing body of each college and should further satisfy itself by 
seourmg the appointment to this governing body of two or more represent- 
atives from outside, the college, staff. By this means iluhammadan students, 
j. . T rs^diugin the college could also be represented on the governing body, 
do not eonsider that it would be advisable to reeognise colle'^es not incorpora- 
ted itt.the University as it is important.in the interests of education that every 
available factor should be united in the organisation of education in this province 
and the establishment of standards for the entrance and subsequent stages 
which TOll merit the same esteem as in other countries and that no count- 
enanoe be given to any institution that tends towards disintegration. 


Holland, Eev. W. E. S. 


{ ) The most radical part of the scheme of reconstruction I would advocate turns on 
the fact that the I. A. course is not reaUy university work. No university college 
should in future have anything to do ivith the LA, work.- The scheme of educa- 
tion 1 would advocate would be as follows : 

Eire! stage. Primary schools — vernacular. 

Second stage . — Middle schools — beginning English. 

UT 8 High schools terminating with a ‘“ preliminary examination, 

ation corresponding in standard to the present matriculation eiamin- 


The next stage would comprise 


At this point bifurcation would commence, 
group of kindred institutions: 

Eouri/isfaye.— (A) Academics doing work of the present I.A. type, under the 
Education Department, and giving students who intend to proceed 
^“^orsity the necessary preparation of a general literaiy and 
-scientiffo education. Each academy should also include the third, or 
high school stage, of education. Thera should be one of these in every 
ciyU district. This stage in education would terminate in an eiamin- 
TT ■ of the present I.A. and would admit to coUeges of 

Sa:^Xo'’n conducted on the lines of a schoof-finnl 

(B) formal schools, 

*^a“i^ulture) technical schools (including 

- ^‘of repaid increase in the demand for institutions 

districts might ^mbine 

proficiency in their several brancheTore^‘‘“‘^“ 
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Holland. Bcv. W. E. S. — contd. 


nvenuo of entranco upon all professions which do not necessarily require a 
university education. 

Fifth staijc. — (A) VniversUtj colleges, comprising two classes of students : — 
(1) Puss students, who would take a two years’ course, loading up to 
a B.A. degree. 

. (2) Honours students, who would lake a three years' course, leading 

up to a H.A. degree. 

(B) Sfcdical, law, engineering, and training colleges, about 
which, as being ignorant, I say nothing except that it 
should bo tnado impossible to combine any of these with 
on arts course, as can at present bo done in the case of 
M.A. and law. 

Sixth stage . — Research work, at the University centre and under University 
direction, for a limited number of carefully selected students who have 
passed the M.A. examination, leading in special cases, to the doctorate. 

Building on this general basis I would proceed to constitute at least three uni- 
versities in Bengal ; — a Calcutta University, a Dacca University, a University of 
Bengal. 

• Tho Calcutta University would consist of colleges in Calcutta. 

The teaching work of tho University would fall into two divisions : — 

(1) Pass u-orh . — Pass leadiing would be given in tho several colleges, as at 

present. It would lead to a B.A. degree. 

(2) Honours icorlt . — This would depend on intor.oollcgiato co-operation and would 

ho centralised in tho University, in whose buildings all honours lectures 
would bo given. 

Tho honours staff of the University would consist of " Regius ” professors, appoint- 
ed and paid by tho University, one in each subject, assisted perhaps by one or two 
associates, and of a body of looturers drawn from tho staffs of tho several colleges. Tho 
recognition of college leoturers as qualified to- take part in honours lecturing and 
tuition would lie mth tlio University. A college would be allowed to receive honours 
students in any subject in which a member of its staff was participating in honours 
work at tho University, and in these subjects only. Colleges would receive a grant 
from the University for each member of their staff participating in honours lecturing. 
This would encourage colleges to appoint lecturers qualified to take part in honours 
teaching. Colleges wishing to take part in honours work would, when appointing a 
lecturer, satisfy themselves by enquiry from the University that tho person they had 
in mind would be acceptable to tho University for appointment to honours work. 
These looturers, in addition to delivering honours lectures at the University, would 
not as tutors to tho honours students of their own college, and might also taka part 
in tho pass teaching of their own college. Tho University would, from time to time, 
fix tho number of hours each honours lecturer might give to teaching in his own 
college. The grant made to tho college on this account would bo determined by the 
demand made by tho University on the lecturer’s time. Both in order to encourage 
specialisation and r^csearcb, and to extend os widely as possible through tho colleges 
the stimulus of participation in the highest work, the University would aim at includ- 
ing os many college teachers as possible in its scheme of honours teaching. Provided 
that, in every ease, an adequate academic standard be ensured the aims of the University 
would bo tho enlistment of as many of tlie college teachers as possible in tlie highest 
work, rather than the concentration of honours teaching in a few hands. Unless this 
is done colleges with few honours lecturers on their staff null inevitably miss the 
stimulus necessary to lift their work to a real university level. It will further help to 
spread the true academic spirit if the “ Regius " professors were distributed and 
assigned to tho staff of the different colleges. 

The “ Regius " professors and the honours lecturer on each subject will constitute 
a distinct department. They will exorcise complete control, subject only to approval 
by tho academic council, of tho courses and examinations and the recognition of 
teachers in their subject and also of the distribution of work between the toaohing 
staff. The academic council and the board of study should consist exclusively of 
those engaged in teaching. 
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- HoiXAi'D, -Rev. W. E. S.—contd. 


No college would, be permitted to receive inore students than it can accommodate 
in its own hostels, together with students whose home's are genuinely in Calcutta. 
There should be no licensed lodgings. The colleges would then become largely read- 
ential, with a sprinkling o£ Calcutta students. Their size would be largely reducM, 
and the tutorial system would be everywhere introduced. Each college woiud m 
responsible for the entire education oi its pass (or B.A.) students. It would also be 
responsible for the tuition of all its honours (or il.A.) students. The tutors woum 
give direction to the private study of their pupils over tbs entire course, in, some 
of which they would probably also be lecturing. Colleges would have a smaller tee 
income from students owing to the exclusion of I.A. work but, after the proposed 
changes, they would also need a smaller staff, and part of this stafi would be subsidhea 
by the University. I feel little qualified to offer an opinion on the government ^ 
the University on its administrative side except that it seems to me in the 
degree unfortunate if the greatest influence in the governing body does not rest wiw 
those who belong to the teaching profession. The chief administrative authonU 
should vest in a body consisting largely of the “ Regius ” professors and the prineipa^ 
of the constituent colleges ex officio. It is most important that the University sasU 
be a corporation of the colleges, and not a body possessing a quasi-distinct exisfeMe. 
Colleges contenting themselves chiefly with pass work would lose heavily in prestig® 
and influence in the University. They should be discouraged. _ • . 

The whole system here sketched could be worked if the colleges retained tb^ 
present location. But it would be an enormous gain to university life and effi- 
ciency if the colleges could be induced to sell up their present property and combffis 
to form a university of residential college in a single large site, witb_ it3_ 
imiversity buildings, where all honours lectures would be held, and with its ova 
playing-fields in the suburbs. Tram facilities should be provided to place the uffi- 
versity within the reach of students whose homes are situated in Calcutta. _ _ 

The present university buildings could become the home of the new Universi^ o 
Bengal. Some of the present college buildings might be utilised as_ * Academi^ • 
Some would provide greatly improved accommodation for the more important oiga 
schools. Others would fetch a large price in the open market. 

The Dacca University and other similar universities will come into being as educa- 
tion spreads. _ . 

A University of Bengal, largely on the old lines of an examining and amhaung 
body, for the colleges situated outside Calcutta or Dacca, with its office in Calcutta. 

If the^ changes suggested are impossible I would strongly advocate the openffig 
of a new university of the type indicated at Barrackpore or some other centre_ ne^ 
Calcutta. Some of the Calcutta colleges might be induced to sell up and migraffi 
there. ' _ • 

I lay the greatest stress on the necessity that the University shall not be a superior 
body above the colleges, but a corporation of which the colleges are the constituent 
elements, tnie colleges must participate in university work, and not be degraded to 
work of an inferior grade. 


(ii) Colleges should be inspected by the University, which, can reqm're necessary changes 
on pain of disaffiliation. The provision that coUegea must either maintain several 
lecturers of standing enough to secure university recognition, or confine them- 
selves to i»a53 work, and the consequent loss of prestige, loss of fees, exclusion from 
participation in the academic direction, and teaching of the University, and 
recruitment of an inferior stamp of student, will act as a most powerful stimulant 
to efficiency. 

(iii) Ify proposals make for the creation in each subject of a strong group of university 
teachers (distributed through the constituent colleges), under the guidance of 
a “ P.egius ** XJTofessor- The definition of courses and conduct of examinationa 
should be left very l^gely with each group, the members of which must constantly 
meet and consult with each other on the development of their work. Elasticity 
in examination (as previously suggested) will be secured by large choice of qaestions, 
allowing for considerable liberty for specialisation bv staff and students. Tradi- 
tion would gradually fix standards, and teachers and examiners would bo of the 
same body, or closely related colleagues. These , remarks apply, in the first 
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instauco to honours courses. But the method would be extended as far as 
possible, to pass courses, though' the presence of mter-coUegiate co-operation 
in pass work would tend to make the examination more ‘ external ’ and 
curricula more rigid. 

(iv) Dealt with under (6). I do not deal in detail with the conduct of the University, 
which would regulate the scattered mofussil colleges. 

In conclusion, I would emphasise the variety of beneficial changes made possible by 
the exclusion of intermediate students from our university colleges. School 
methods will be left behind. The colleges rvill become workable bodies, compris- 
ing the present pass, B.A. honours, and M. A. students. As the honours and 
hl.A. course would be reduced by one year — ^from four to three years — a higher 
fee would be charged. But it needs to be pointed out with the greatest clearness 
that the proposals do not involve any curtailment of the privileges of higher 
education. They only classify and separate the present heterogeneous mass into 
homogeneous sections. Every kind of student will get at least the kind of educa- 
tion at present open to him, but part of it will be given outside the University. 
And the cleverer students of Bengal will have open to them that real higher uni- 
versity teaching to which Bengal at present is a stranger. Able students will 
no longer bo h5d back by the presence at every stage of ’a large number of 
students who pull down the level of teaching' for the whole class. 

It may be added that the appointment of their own staff is absolutely vital 
to one olass of colleges, namely, mission colleges; and I fancy few wouldjnot think &a 
Calcutta University seriously weakened by the disappearance of the Scottish 
Churdies’, St. Xavier’s, St. Paul's, Serampore, and the Diocesan Colleges. 


Holue, James W. 

(ii) “ Adequate staffing 'and adequate equipment ” connotes, I take it, a sufficient 
number of “ teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing' in their 
subjects,” combined with wcU-appomted libraries and laboratories, to provide 
. personal guidance to everj' individual student who presents himself for university 
training. I have shorvn in my answer to question 2 that this ideal is unattainable 
in Bengal "so long as the 'staffs of university colleges are recruited almost entirely 
from Bengal. There .are three possible courses open to choice 

(A) The enlargement of the field of recruiiment . — This m'ust beb^ondthe boundaries 

of India, for if in Bengal, where the proportion of the English literate class 
is greater than in any other province, it is impossible to provide for the large 
number of students who come up, so also in the other provinces of India the 
like difficulty will have to be met. This points to Great Britain as a further . 
recruiting groimd. But X think it hardly probable that even in this case 
could the needs of the province be met, largely on the grounds of finance. A 
highly qualified m.an from England is hardly likely to work in Bengal for the 
remuneration which it would be possible to give him. 

(B) The raising of college fees . — This nould work in two ways. It would first reduce 

the number of students offering themselves. In the present state of affairs 
I believe this woidd do good, rather th-an harm. . A fairly large acquaintance 
with the sort of work produced in the B.A. examination has convinced me 
that a large proportion of the candidates are completely unfit even to have 
been allowed to proceed to such a stage. Their training has been so much 
waste of time, labour, and money. They have not learned in four years of 
miiversity life to think clearly or to express their thought with any degree of 
ease or accuracy.' The body of their knowledge is vague, almost chaotic. 
And, further, the disappointment of their vain hope has without doubt had 
evil results in the changing sociallife of Bengal. In the second place, although 
a fewer number of students would come, the considerable increase in fees 
contemplated would allow of a better qualified staff of teachers who might look 
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forward to an educational career as a permanent one, with reasonable prospects 
of adetiuatc remuneration. 

(C) The closing of certain colleges . — This would be an extremely unpopular measure, 
but in many ways a salutarj’ one. There arc colleges in Bengal b^ly boused, 
equipped and staifed, which show, if only by their examination results, that 
a largo amount of educational effort is being wasted. The alteriiative to 
this course would bo their transformation into institutions still under 
university control, carrying on functions of the English secondary schools. 


Htoteh, iLvHK, 

(i) The aim should be for the University and its affiliated colleges to form one body 

the colleges being subordinate to the University, but adequately (that is, propor- 
tionately to their academic importance) represented in the Icgistative and execut- 
ive councils of the University. In tho case of coUeges in the University town 
there can bo no practical difficulty about this. In the case of colleges situated 
elsewhere the best that^ can be done to associate them in the general life 
and work of the University must be more or less of a makeshift ; but I do not 
think that constitutional changes which aim at differentiation of treatment would 
be of much help. As things are, up-country colleges are by no means without 
influence in the University. At times, no doubt, thcr claims of mofussil educa- 

’ cationists to seats in tho tenateare overlooked, but this applies, if anytliing, hi 
an enhanced degree, to education'sts resident in Madras. Mo one is excluded from 
any university board or committee because ho belongs to a mefussil rather than to 
a Madras, college and some mofussil educationists have exercised, and still exercise, 
a decisive influence in university affairs. We have recently enlarged the syndic- 
ate so as to allow of tho election of two mofussil fellows to that body, and though 
these cannot, of course, take the same share in the executive work of the Univers- 
ity as the Madras fellows, still their voice and vote at meetings distinctly count. 
On the whole, I consider that, until new centralised universities can take shape, 

- the wisest policy is just to make the best of things, more or less as they are. 

(ii) In this matter I think the ^Madras University is dohig the best that can be done 

under federal conditions ^ and within the four corners of the Act of iSfW- - 
There is a standing committee of the tyndicate which considers and advises 
in all questions relating to affiliated colleges ; recommends commissions of 
local enquiry when applications for affiliation come in and advises as to the action 
which should be taken on the reports of such commissions ; organises periodically 
commissions of inspection, and, in practice, directs (subject, of course, to the 
syndicate’s- approval) all correspondence with affiliated colleges on matters 
arising out of the reports of commissions of inspection. IVhim local enquiries 
are made care is taken that the commission include -an expert for every subject 
in which affiliation is sought. Similarly, in the Jnspection commissions there is a 
specialist for every subject to be inspected, and members of the commission are 
also entrusted with distinct functions in regard to the inspection of matters 
other than studies, e.g., hostels, sanitary arrangements, playing-fields, registers, 
etc. Colleges are now inspected in groups, the idea being that each coL'ege should 
be inspected at least once in five years. 

There can be, no doubt that, in no small measure, as a result of these inspections, col- 
leges, large and small, have very greatly improved in the matter of staff and equip- 
ment. But in requirmg colleges to remedy defects pointed out by commissions 
of inspection the syn^cate — ^unless it be prepared to set in motion the cumbrous 
roachtoery of disaffibation — can only use persuasion or reproof. In general, 
th^e have been sufficitmt, but there have been cases in dealing with which the 
syndicate would have liked to be able to threaten recalcitrants with some penalty 
short of the capital sentence In my opinion, the Act should be amended to . 
allow of this; e.g., the syndicate might be given power to reuulate or suspend. 
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admission to colleges, and to suspend the right to send up candidates for rniversity 
esaininationg; If safeguards against possible oppression are required (there is 
no real danger of such a thing) an appeal might lie to the senate, or better, to the 
Government, 

(iii) So far as arts colleges are concerned I do not think the thing to be possible at all. 

In the case of ‘ professional ' colleges — law, medicine and engineering — the Uni- 
versity, in the matter of courses and examinations, merely gives effect to the 
wishes of the colleges. For a few years we allowed our arts colleges to conduct 
their own matriculation, under safeguards, viz., guiding principles laid down by 
the syndicate. The result was a disaster from which the University wiU not 
completely recover for years. 

(iv) I have, I think, expressed my views on this subject in my answers to question 

4 (ii) , and (ii) above. In the Madras University I would, for the present, let well 
alone. But if a new centralised university should be created, largely out of 
existing colleges situated in the university toivn, and the' mofussil colleges should 

' contmue to exist under federal conditions, in the interests of the centralised 
university (that is, to give it a fair chance), I would have the federal university 
entirely separate and independent ; but I do not tliink the federated colleges 
would like it. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlvl. 

(i) It is not possible to go into details in such a matter but I would briefly indicate my 

views as follows ; — 

■ (a) In the University town itself the relation between the colleges and the Uni- 

versity should be, that betw’een the component units and the composite 
whole. My ideal is a state of things in which there is a number of col- 
leges teaching various subjects of study, all federated together into some- 
thing" like a college union, and several college unions in the same centre 
to be federated to form a centralised institution to be called the University, 
(h) In other centres of population (i.e., outside the University town itself) this 
idea cannot certainly be carried out, but it ought not to be impossible to 
have several college unions at several suitable centres in the presidency 
which may be federated to the central University. My idea is tbat^ isolat- 
ed colleges in isolated areas at a distance from the main, centre of uni- 
' versity life run the risk of falling away from the level of sound unwersity 
teaching and -also from that essential quali^ of general upbringing of 
' students which is the natural result of corporate university life. This 
would be safeguarded to soma extent by (he college unions I havh suggest- 
ed. When several colleges are grouped together one acts as a check, upon 
the other, and all Ihe colleges acting and reacting upon one another supply 
to a great extent the dangers and defects of isolation. As a matter of 
fact, my owm suggested college union is a small university in itself, lack- 
ing only thb privilege ,of holding examinations and granting diplomas of 
its own. ' ■ , 

(ii) This is a matter of detail about which I offer no comment because I see no practi- 

cal difficulty in it. 

(iii) I would nob grant the suggested privilege to an isolated college in an isolated 

centre ; hut I am 'prepared to grant some such privilege, and even to recommend 
it, to some of the selected college unions I have suggested under (i) above. There 
can be hardly any chance of abuses when several colleges are brought under the 
scheme. 

(iv) (p) and (c) I am in favour of either. 

(S) T am wholly opposed to this, 
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Huqce, JI. Azizuti — Hcsits, The Ilon’blu 3Iiau Aluhammad F-iZU, Khan Bahador- 

IlYDAUI, 3L A. X. 


Huque', M, Azizul. 

" i) Esaulinatioa muat be under the central control o£ the Univeraity, while the aca- 
demies, as proposed, may be given aomc frec'Jom in the design of their cour=e3, 
subject to the sanction of the University. . 

) (6) I would retain the prcocnt system, rvitli such modifications as may be needed 
from rhe point of view of the proposals laid before. 


Hus-VIN, Th 2 Hon’ble 3Iiaa iluhammad F^vzhi, Khaa Bahadur. 

1) («) In the University town, colleges should go to constitute the University, nc-i 
should be represented on it, should contribute towards the professorial Stan, ana 
should bo responsible for its administration ; in short, the corporate existence o 
the colleges should bo called a teaching university. _ ^ 

(6) In other -towns, colleges remain in the same position which they occupy 
present. The affiliating university of the existing type is bound to continue 
for a long time to come because of the poverty of the country, 
ii) Present enactments and regulations make ample provision for keeping the 
mofussil colleges up to the mark. 

lii) I am afraid very little can be done in thii direction. The need in this direction 
is more theoretical and imaginary' than practical and real. Even if latitude were 
given, most of the colleges are not in a position to benefit thereby ; while some 
may do ixtore harm than good through it. _ _ , 

iv) I should prefer there being two universities — a teaching residential university, and 
a provincial affiliating university like the one in existence. 


Hypabi, 31. A. N. 

(i) The relation between the University and colleges mtuated — — 

(а) in the University town should bo the same as in a unitary university ; 

(б) in other centres of population in the presidency should be the same as m 

university of the federal type. 

fii) I would have a strong standing committee of inspectors who should inspect col- 
leges at regular intervals and report on them. . , 

{iii) 1 would frame the syllabus' for each subject but would allow considerable latitu e 
^iu the choice of text-books ; also, as to the suVijects them-selves, I would allow 
considerable freedom in their combination or grouping as in the proposed schemo 
of graduation for the Osmauia University. I would go even further and 
a college to suggest any particular grouping, and to follow it unless j 
the University, Obviously, it will depend a great deal upon tbc character of 
college itseU to secure a greater or less freeilom in this respect from the Uni- 
versity. ■ . 

There are some subjects in which it would be sufficient for the college to condnu^ 
its oivn examinations and for these a certificate of the college should be sum- 
cient for the purposes of the University examination. , 

(iv) With regard to the colieges not incorporated in the University I would have the 
same relation as exists at present, subject, of course, to the.xigbt of careful anU 
regular inspection by the standing committee of the University;, Also, I wouin 
allow afiiliation of these colleges only up to the ordinarv, leaving all farther 

teaching (viz., for the AL A. or B. A. honours for university teaching) in 1“® 
University itself at headquarters. I assume that for the Jurisdiction covered 
by the present Calcutta University there will be irnmedialehj at least four mdi'® 
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university centres — Patna, Dacc.a, Rangoon, X.agpur — cacli having for a speeiticd 
area a imivorsity of the unitary-federal type, suggested .above, for CaleutM, and 
s.anctioncd for Patna, Gradually, as luiivcrsity ednciitionadvancosuiore centres 
would bodovolopoj into universities' of ,i purely uniLiry type. 


liiAii, The Hou’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

Tho University should maitiLiin in the University town a college directly under 
its own supervision and management to avliiciv tho best tcacliors of every one of the sub- 
jects sliould bo drawn. Xlu's sIio dd be the University college and tho University sliould 
maka continuous cllort-s to raise the st.indard of teaching in the external collegc-s to that 
of tho University t'ollegc. Tho Calcutta University at present .ittcmiits to do this by send- 
ing out inspectors but. as stated in my answer to uncslion 2, this method is not sullieieat. 
Besides tho inspections tho professors of tho University eollego should ho inado to go round 
and visit tho e.xteriml colleges and deliver lectures at tliem in tiio more rocondito jxirU of 
their .-ubjeots. Professorsof cxtern.al vollogcs. as well, who .are found to jio.-ae^s njoro 
than tlio average standard of qualitieation should bo brought round to tho University 
collc-gd .and sent out to the other external colleges to lecture upon their various subject!. 
This constant intcrcluuiiio of professors would servo to raise tlio sLuidard of te.iching in 
tho external colleges and the healthful emulation tliat.it would rai.vo .among the profe ..wrs 
would bo of .advantage to tho whole art of teaching and intensify interevt in tlio subject 
taught both among tho students and tho teachers. 


Indiau .Vssocuition. Calcuttii. 

(i) 'Hio relation between tho University and tlio colleges, wherever .dtuated, dioiild 

be tho saitto, Tiio .alliliated colleges .should bo subject to Uio general control and 
.supervision of tho Univcr.niy. 

(ii) By a regular .syste.m of inspection. . 

(ili) While consklerablo froeelom in t.’te metlioU of te-eeliing is dc -rablo collegos slioald 
not. under tho existing eotiditiotn. I>e craissweivJ to d.^agn thetr owiv courses of 
Studies or itrantelvirees. 

\iv) Tiirre sliouhl b '. .a-< alrv.tdy oii'ervci, no distinction <!r.e.>iv between coit'-ges in 
and out of Cvslcutta sj far as control by tho Uaiveruty is o jue.;r.ie,l. 
fo) Xo. , 

{’>) The existing sy.ilnn s'aouM lie mstntsmesl. .ubjoel to l.iis. t.i it .t c ij.'Vo s..i).j.a 
have .a right to nnd-rt.ske. [asst cT.uin.vto teaching, .alti.o jgh tiio Univeruty 
m.vy at^rango for jHJst-rr.iduato levturve 
(e) .No. 


I.SMAir., Khan Ilahadur lIouAitit.vD. 


i>) 1 1) Co’.b'cev shauld be tiic.srii>/!.vto.}. ••(itvv the University tc.tthteg bc;r,.j e-.v.ttol- 

l.il by it. 

(t) The tn d.Vi.'i! eol'rgi'S ihynhl Ic fid'T.vl in-titati' r.. '.i.d by the Ur..;- 

»•!> Thwo jh'.a.’d be i.tsj-vvters api-.dnt.d by the Lh.i.f-'Tty, a-:.S .■.'.aval ri>.r!s 

si;:} The j t.wv.l '.rd Ki.tr t'-v.'.i fteal-as i.a .b.^rn <.f e- -r ■ > ...tch! ’.c 
y.v} la '.x-.e the i'aha'.ta Uaf.crwty' is cenvert. d into a t- .v i.:".r '.rt.v.r i-ty rr.r.nJ 
t-s the tTA-trc i !a,} .w',..sri:-r ventr'-hi.tg ’t--;.'--* 1 1 rt.v,;. tsi-' s.t. AS le 
t-itAh-h.-i the a ntret ef thoc-hfrt* in the' ^vt a -i euvfr.v hv-w.;;!- 
I a, -Ki tas. „r sh? r u A:..h:v;ca: -d a kh'.i ■ 5 rKve. .-Vy b.-ta -Vi ; U,,;. 
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QUESTION 5. 


IVEK, Tho Hon'blo 3Ir. Justice T. V. Seshagiei — Jalil, Abdui- 


It-eh, The Hou’hle Air. Justice T. A'. Sesh.vgii!1. 


(i) I am strongly irx favour of uiiiveraitics of a unitary type in important presidency 

towns. We have had examining and affiliating universities for a long tiorC; 
They have not answered the purpose well. Jloreover, in the presidency ot 
Madras ouo university is <]uit(5 incapable of bearing tho tvliole burden, of cduc-a- 
tion. Tliero is absolute necessity for more universities. This has been racoi- 
nised by Government and by everyone who can speak with authority' on tne 
subject. The tpiestion is what should be tlie kind of university which must 
be brought into existence to cope with growing educational needs. As t 
, said before, in a town like Madras or Calcutta there must be a unitary 
university solely employed in teaching. Its juri.sdictioii should be confined to 
colleges affiliated witliin the city of Madras or Calcutta. There are big centra 
like Trichinopoly and I’ajaiummdry where new universities can be started. 
These universities may affiliate colleges in specified groups of districts. Tbet 
should not be of tho type of Oxford or Cambridge, but of the type of Leeds or 
Manchester. 

(ii) The question of adequate staffing and equipment has been considered to a c&Tt^o 

extent in my answer to . question 1, Of course, it must be a condition 
of affiliation that a thoroughly- competent staff and well-equipped laboratory 
and library should be maintained. _■ 

fliil The affiliated colleges of a university should have compdete independence in regard 
to the grant of ffiplomas. When I was in tho Presidency College as a student 
it was customary for tho principal, at the end of the college course, to grant 
diplomas which showed that the student had undergone tho full course of 
studies prescribed by tho college authorities. Of course, the student was also 
pireparod for the common university examination. The conferring of degree’ 
was left to the University. Similarly, every college should be encouraged w 
grant a diploma or a certificate based on the whole record of the student = 
work in the coUoge. Such a syptem would show whether the student haa 
undergone the necessary training in the college and how far he has profited by 
such training. It would enable the "college authorities to give all student’ 
whom they admit to college classes the course of training provided by them- 
At the same time, the University to which the various colleges are affiUa-cd 
should prescribe a common standard of examination for conferring degreC’- 
Sueh a course would have a twofold advantage. It would enable brilliant and 
capable students to take the degree. It would enable every one whom the 
college authorities have admitted to tho college classes to obtain the benefit oi 
the college lectures and get a certificate from the college authorities of his havmS 
imdergoue the course of training. The present system, under which ffie sow 
test of merit is success at an external examination conducted by the university 
authorities, is calculated to deny the ordinary student the 'benefit of higher 
education. Furthermore, a degree is a test only of knowledge of the candidate 
at the time of the examination, but not of his university education, or tho 
quality of his work as a student at college. 

(iv) The colleges should not be too much under the leading strings of the University- 
It must be insisted upon that in every college there should be a college council- 
In places where there are more than one college it should be the rule that tho ■ 
various colleges should establish a central body which would advise the colleges 
in regard to the courses of study, etc. 


Jai.II., Abdul. 

(i) (a) Xo sharp lino of demarcation need be drawn between the University and 
the college.’’. Tlie latter, with their hostels, liliraries, laboratories, socieiie-’, 
. and playgrounds, should be the integral part of the TJnivcrrity. Lea"sing 
the finance and the management of the affiliated colleges in the hands of 
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Governmeat or public bodies establishing such colleges, the University 
should look into the teaching and training of their students. Each of the 
colleges should have sufficient representation on the controlling body of the 
University. The ultimate power in all matters affecting education and 
discipline should lie in the hands of this body’. 

From amongst the more Q.vperienced and able members of the college staff the 
University should appoint its professors and, in particular cases, men of great 
learning might be imported from abroad, who may either be permanently at- 
tached to some particular college, or be regnired to , lecture in different 
colleges and supervise the teaching of their special subject. 

(4) The University shordd have control over "their, teaching and a hand in their 
equipment. It should guide them in the design of then- courses, the methods 
of mstruction, and share with them the responsibility of examinations. 

(ii) That a college is adequately staffed can be ensured by requiring its authorities 

to send a half-yeavlj’ report to the University about the number of teachers on 
the staff and the work allotted to them. 

The frequent visits to the colleges of tbie University professors in diiferent subjects, 
for the purpose of delivering lectures and looking into the teaching of that subject 
in the particuhar college, will help the .syndicate of the University in arriving at 
an idea of the work heing done there. 

(iii) Each college, immediately after the end of the session, should submit to the 

imiversity boinds of studies a scheme of studies in a particular subject, and 
the said board' then should advise the college as to how far it can follow the 
scheme submitted or as modified by that board. The University professors 
would, of course, look to its satisfactory working. This would allow reason- 
able liberty to the colleges and, at the same, time, ensure that no college lowers 
its standard and that the education in different institutions is as, far as possible, 
harmonious so that la case of migration from one college to another students 
are not put to any extra difficulties. 

Under the guidance of the University the colleges sbould.be given a greater hand 
in the conduct of the degree examinations. The papers set should be sent on to 
the University moderators who, after any necessary modifications, will hand 
them over to the registrar for publication and safe custody. In every, subject 
half the setters and examiners should be outsiders. 

(iv) (c) I would favour. 


Jenkins, Walter A, 

(iii) This is not possible under an affiliated system. Where the colleges are all 
together, and there is collaboration and intercourse between the different teachers, 
considerable freedom is possible. In this case, the examiners should be the 
teacUers, plus external examiners. The present system is fatal to freedom of 
teaching. ' 


Jennings, The Hou’ble Mr. J. G. 

(i) The problem in JBengal is, doubtless different from that in Bihar and Orissa, 
%vith which I am better acquainted, but it seems to me that the case of Bengal 
may bo in some small me.vsure illustrated by an examination and explanation of 
that of Bihar and Orissa. The Patna University Bill has been freely abused 
and somewhat misunderstood. One of its features is Ihu placing of some limit- 
ation on the foundation of colleges teaching up to a degree sLuidard. Except 
by the permissiou of the Governor-General in Council these con only be founded 
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QCK^TION' 5. 


The Uoiihl^ Mr. J, Vi.—coniiL 


in Patnn, Cuttack, Bh.apalptir, Mur-ilTarptir, find Hazariba;^ii, that is, at the JiMil- 
quarters of four-of thy divii'ioiu of tho jirovincc, .'iiul at the only oiisting 
collegiate centre in Chotfi Nagpur, which is tho remaining (iivi.- ion. Tho Pativa 
University Committoc'M ItcjKirt (101 {) makes it dear that th« ohjoct of tho 
committee w.m to create iillimaldy <i ccrntmliswl or unitary uniicrjity in 
each of tho livti (iivi;-ioa<;. To iijiroot tho luLting colh-gci ia imiJOcihlc : tho 
reiialancc would he too great. Jloreover, .a jirovineo containing tome M million 
inhahitanta may ho cx[K,-cled to S!UjjjK)rt more than one university within a 
calcul.ihle [teriod of years. Tho outlying colltgea, therefore, mutl he afiiliated to 
tho Central Uaiveooly at Pnltin, which i.i intended to he of the re.'iilenli,ri and 
teaching type, and will hecome s-o aa sooir an funds for tho puigioto aro aOt 
free. But each outlying ilivitional educational Centro Ls itadf to become, as eoo.n 
.as may he, a residential ami teaching univcrJty. Bredi colleges aro to bc 
founded, as occasion arises, at each of tht-o minor ccnlrea, until at last thcao ono 
by ono hccomo alrong enough to break oil and-commence a ‘•eparato cxhitencc. 
Tho success of tho schomo will depend on tho capacity of Indian jmlitieiana to> 
undcr-stand it and on tho iiower of tho .authoritica to resist tho present clamour 
for weak colleges widely spre.id. If, for instance, the four colleges which Orissa 
will shortly need aro cstablLdiesl separately in the four districts comprisetl in the 
division, i.e., at Puri, Balasore, and Sambalpore. as well as at Cuttack, then the 
creation of a emversity at Cuttack for the Oriya peojile will be iiulellnitcly 
postponed. None of these four Uolatcd eollcgcs would givo an education which, 
could rightly bo dignified by (he name of university education, .and fcs the four 
colleges would have no teal comicctiou with each other it ’.vbuld ho futile to call 
them a university. If, however, thc-re were ultimately four collegc.s in Cuttack 
working on an intetsCollegiatosystyui.with BKlormoro teachers and 1,200 to 1,100' 
pupils, specialisation — tho essential foundation of teaching of a university type — 
would be possible and natural, and tho Oriya pcoiile might look' to Cuttack as an 
intellectual centre. Tho samo remarks hold good of the tlirou remaim'ng divisions 
of tbo province — 'Bhagalpur, Tirhut and Cbota Nagpur. Technological colleges 
or institutes should rightly he allowed to grow up in diflcrent localities where 
special facilities were available, such us a School of Jtincs at JOlianhad, and a 
Technological Institute at .Sakchi in coimectiou with tho Tata Steel and Iron 
Works, or the .Agricultural College atSabour in Tirhut ; hut. in these cases, prac- 
tical work is the essential, whilst in wliat may perhaps ho c.dlcd the more- 
academic subjects, what is most neeiled is specialis,ation, which arises where there 
is a large aggregate of teachers. -Vnd imlcesl specialisation is equally necessary in 
tho case of technological subject.^, but by the nature of things such specialisation, 
in their case is to bo found not where scholars congregate, but where works and 
mines, factories, and fields are. In the i.solated arts or science colleges there is 
neither specialisation nor practical ea'iieriencc to be had and, consequently, no- 
education capable of equipinng the youth of the country to comijcto on equal terms 
with the youth of- other countries, who have the inestimable advantage of learn- 
ing from teachers who know tlic-ir subjects. If India tliinks that her youth can 
receive a valuable education from those who do not know she is mistaken- The 
case of colleges tcacliing ui> to the ntermediato standard is different. Tho 
brighter pupils of these colleges are mere boys of s.'xteeu to eighteen years of ago 
and are plainly schoolboys, for whom school methods of teaching arc appropriate. 

If intermediate clas.st-s were generally attached to the better schools, and the littlo 
boys were detached and rc-uioved to jireparatoiy schools, the school education of 
the country and preparation for university studies and life would benefit. 

Bengal, however, unlike Bihar and Orissa, has numerous colleges scattered over each, 
division. The task of grouping these into genuine universities would be a 
difficult one and may, in some cases, be impracticable, but it worrld appear that 
where a group of colleges could be brought into sufficiently c1o.?d relationship and 
such a group was sufficiently strong to furnish a body of teachers large enough , 
to specialise effectively, there would' be advantage in creating a separate 
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university. Such a university would be almost necessarily of a manageable 
size. It may be taken that excessive size in a university on the one hand is as great 
a source of weakness as insufficient size on the other hand in a college. The one 
cannot teach or train on accomit of . the unmanageable numbers of its pupils and 
the other cannot do so on account of the paucity of its teachers. What applies to 
the several divisions in this regard applies also in some measure to Calcutta, where 
.the number of colleges, students, and teachers is large and the distances are great. 


Jevons, H. Stanley. 

I am in favour of every large centre of population having a separate university 
of its own on the unitary principle. Colleges at present existing in such centres should 
be amalgamated as regards teaching facilities, the whole of the teaching being put 
under the direct control of the University. The colleges would thus become each an 
organised group of hostels providing a tutorial system for supplementing the uni- 
versity lectures, and aU facilities for religious and moral instruction and a union club 
for students. The athletics, and definite courses of physical training, would also be 
organised by the colleges. 

Isolated colleges in the mofussil fall into a difierent category; and it might be 
necessary to divide them into two classes : — 

(A) Those to be taken in charge by the University of the nearest large city. 

(B) Those which would of neoessi^ cease to have the status of umversity colleges, 

and would specialise on giving a thorough education up to the matriculation 
standard (if that be raised nearly to the present intermediate standard) or, 
in some cases, up to the interme^ate standard. 

The' former class would be regarded as incipient universities and would have 
their own degree examinations, their own boards of studies and of examiners. On 
each board of study there would be a representative of the large or parent University, 
either the University professor in the subject, or his chief assistant; and in the same 
way the board of examiners in each subject would consist of one or two of ■ the 
teachers in the subject in the local university, and of one representative from the 
parent University, and perhaps one other external examiner. The present examining 
system by which each paper is dealt with solely by a single examiner who is, in practice, 
if not in theory, in most of the Indian universities alone responsible for the marks 
which may fail candidates should cease. - The board of examiners in each subject 
must be responsible as a body for the setting and marking of every paper. Individual 
examiners should submit their questions and their marks to it,- and the board should 
consider cases of doubtful candidates individually before failing them. _ Every ex- 
aminer taking any paper in a subject ought to be a member of the examining board 
of the subject. The appointments of the teaching staff of the local University which 
is under tutelage ought , to be made only with the advice and consent of the parent 
university. 

A point of importance arises as to how many local incipient universities a uni- 
versity professor could take under his charge. He would need personally to visit each 
local university at least three times in the session. There would be no difficulty about 
universities Iving within a three hours’ journey by rail; but of those more distant 
not more than two could be properly supervised. Two universities near at hand 
(within a three hours’ journey) and two distant universities would he the maximum 
possible for any man to advise and supervise without seriously detracting from his 
woik in his oum university. Obviously, the personal equation of the university pro- 
fessor who has to do the supervision is a large factor in. the matter. In some cases, 
on assistant professor might do the travelling better. 

I would like to add that every teaching university, such as I have mdicated, must 
be miided by a well-paid full-time academic executive head, who should have veiy - 
much the status and duties usually exercised by the president of an American uni- 
versity. He should be called the vice-chancellor, or pro-cbancellor, and would organ- 
ise the University teaching and direct its growth and alio be the mediuin of com- 
munication between Government and the senate of the University. 
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Jo!issTo:r, Rot. A. B.— Jokes, C. E. W. 


JoHKSTOi?, Rev. A. B. 

(i) (a) There is at present little unit 5 ’ between the colleges and the UniversITv. In Oxford 
and Cambridge the colleges practically are the University; and the University 
is the colIegeJ. In many other universities there is no hick of unity because 
college and university are almost identical. The University is one large college 
granting degrees. Calcutta University has many colleges in Calcutta itself and 
challenges disastrous comparison with Oxford and Cambridge. 

On the Senate of this University there may not be more than one hundred fellows. 
In Calcutta there are ' a dozen first-grade colleges, and several second grade. 
The constitution provides for forty teaching fellows as a minimum. That would 
not allow the senior professors of each college hi Calcutta in the chief arts and 
Science subjects, English, Sanskrit, philosophy, history, mathematics, Pali, 
Persian, .Arabic, physics, and chemistry to be members of the Senate. If teachers 
are to-be keen on their University they must have a vote in the Senate. 

-A-t pre-sent the sole relation of many ptofessor.s to the University is that it appoints 
them, and pays them, to examine. It does not make them think at all about 
educational methods and ideals. . It is lamentable to see profeksors with merely 
a narrow college outlook, when they ought to have a university outlook. 

The present situation is unspeakably bad. Jlost professors are unable, because of the 
constitution, to sit on the Senate. Even principals of first-grade colleges may 
not be found on the Senate, e.y., in 1014, the principals of St. Xavier’s College, 
St. Paul’s College, C. iL S., Bangabasi College, etc. This Ls farcical. 

The University is too large to be worked effectively as one unit. AVe ought to carry 
still further the process of sub-division which is being achieved by the creation of 
universities at Patna and Dacca. Then the college principals and professors 
can take their proper place in the organisation and life of the University. 

During the hot weather and rains climatic conditions would make inter- 
collegiate lectures difficult. If all lecture periods %vere reduced to fifty minutes 
several colleges could combine, but the heat and rain are so trj'ing that smaller 
universities irith cintral groups of lecture rooms are the ideal to be aimed at. 
Let residence and tuition be the tests of membership^of a college. 

(iii) I think it would be db-astrous to allow individual colleges to arrange their own 

course and examine their own students. Our test examinations give us results 
very close to those of the university examinations. But to have the personal 
responsibility of deciding a student’s future career would be an appalling 
nightmare ' There would be the threat of suicide — worse than murder — ^if you 
did not grant the degree. Xo, let there be an impersonal system, else our 
gray hairs will be brought down to a premature grave. 

(iv) (c) I should favour the continuance of one examination for all affiliated colleges, 

but more generalised curricula and alargechoiceof questions so that ieoturera 

■ and students could better follow their individual bent. But the present 
unwieldy University ought to be sub-divided into four or five universities. 


JoxES, C. E. W. ' 

(i) (a) The answer to this question depends on various considerations. If it were 
determined to remove the University to some place outside the city, I would 
suggest for consideration that the University should be a unitarj- university, 
and that all the teaching should be concentrated in, and perfonned by, the 
University, the colleges being replaced by a number of halls of rt-sidence," 
These halls of residence might conceivably hi constructed and nlaintained 
by the communities which now maintain colleges. 

• If, oh the otherhand, it were decided to leave the University in the city, it would 
be difficult to eliminate existing institutions, and they should therefore be 
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^ iiicorixjrated in, or afliliatcd to, the University provided tliey fulfilled the 
conditions prescribed by tho University. The Government colleges might 
be incoriwrated in the University, while private colleges might be affiliated. 
The functions of the colleges, however, should bo strictly h'mited to the 
provision of facilities for re.sidenec (if they already possess such facilities), 
and teaching for the lower dega’cs, i.c., pass degrees. The University 
should be given considerable poaer of control and supervision over the 
colleges. In particular, it should have tho power of insisting on a ^u.alified 
stalT. .Vll higher teaching, i.c., honours and post-graduate teaching, should 
be concentr.ited in the University. For the sake of economy, a system of 
inter-collegiate teaching should be arranged. 
ib) As regards colleges situated outside the University, I would ' suggest for consi- 
deration two possible courses : — 

(A) They should ociise to bo alBIiatcd to tho University .and should bo reduced 

to the level of what may be called super-high schools for the preparation of 
eandidates for tho University. 

(B) If this is not possible, they should be allowed to continue as affiliated colleges, 

but their scope and functions should be rigidly limited, and the degrees 
conferred on their students definitely hall-marked as inferior to the degrees 
conferred on students attending recognised institutions in the university 
town. The students of these mofussil colleges should be loiown as external 
students : • 


■( ii) The University should havo the power of : — 

(A) Reducing those colleges in tho university town which do not conform to 
university ceciuiremcnts in tho matter of staff and equipment to the level of 
colleges .situated outside the imiveniity toivn, and, if tho colleges so 
reduced fail to satisfy tho conditions prescribed by tho University for tho 

latter class of colleges, they should be dis.afiiliated, 

(R) Disaftiliating colleges situ.atcd outside tho university town which do not satisfy 
university requirements. 


f iii) 1 do net consider it possible to allotv any freedom either in the design of coprses 
or in the conduct of examinations to the colleges situated outside the imiver- 
sitv toum for the simple re.ason that they are unlikely to possess teachers of the 
necessary standing. As regards colleges situated in the miiversity towm, I have 
sucRfstccl Unit tliu teaching for the lower degrees should bo ftSsigued to them, 
the higher teaching being reserved for the University proper (if such a term 
may be employed). I woiild suggest that if this division o functions is 
adopted, the Uiiiversitiq for the first few years at any rate, should design tho 
courses and conduct the exaiiuuatioiis of students reading for the pass degrees. 
My reason for iiiaUing this suggestion is that tho college staffs are hardly likely at 

first to possess the requisite e.xperieiice for drawing up courses of study, etc. 
After a, few years, liowever, it should be possible, to allow a certain freedom to 
college tc.aclierg in these matters, though it would prob.ably bo advisable to 
appoint a university advisory board to assist and guide the teachers. ^ 

The courses and e.vaminations for the lower degrees should be prescribed by the Uni- 
versity, represented b v its various faculties, aiiico the teachers m the colleges them- 
selves will not bo of sufficient standing to command confidence. As regards 
honours and post-graduate courses and examination, I would aUow tho greatest 
possible freedom to tho teachers. The degree .should be primarily the teacher s 
certificfite of the fitness of the student^ 

(iv) I have suggested above that, in the event of it being found impossible to establish 
'' a unitaiy univeraity, the University should comprise two sets of coUeges .— 

( .\)' Those in Calcutta which arc found to bo quaUfied for participation m the work 
^ of the university proper, their function however being limited to tho 
provision of teaching for tho lower degrees* 
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(ii) It shQuId be the duty of the University to set the necessary standard of teaching. 

and equipment; and to provide the funds when necessary to maintain colleges 
at that standard. To ensure the adequate performance of these duties no- 
appointment on the staff of a university college should be made without the 
sanction or approval of the university faculty concerned. 

(iii) I would encourage freedom in thn choice of subjects and of courses of study by- 

increasing the number of optional subjects in the variouj university examina- 
tions, more especially on the science side ; but I do not consider that at present 
it would be safe to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of their 
courses, or in the conduct of their examinations. 

(iv) As explained above I should favour the maintenance of the existing system with. 

reference to the few colleges affiliated up to the intermediate only which would- 
remain outside the establishment of the reformed Calcutta, Dacca, Patna and- 
other provincial universities. - 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

All colleges in the university-- town should be incorporated iu. the Dniversity andi 
colleges in other centres of population in the Presidency should be under the control of 
the University. A new controlling body to regulate the studies and examination of all 
such colleges should be created on the lines of the existing councils of post-graduate- 
studies. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Eahman. 


(i) (a) The colleges in the university torvn dhonld form part of the University, 
(6) The outside colleges should be brought together under a separate university 

of the examining type which should be run on sounder lines as regards 
supervision and co-ordination of work, etc. 

(ii) By frequent inspections on behalf of the University. 

(iii) This question does not arise in the case of a teaching university. In the 

of an examining university the amount of the subject-to be taught should be- 
defined, but the selection of text-books, etc., should be left to the individual 
colleges. 

(iv) (a) See my answer to (a) above. _ . 

(h) I would like to make the change with the least amount of di^ocaticn. 

(c) See my answer to (6) above. 


Kundu, Pdrnachandba. 

(i) In view of my reply to question -I, the relation between the University and colleges 

situated in the University town (excepting the University College doing post- 
’ graduate work) or in other centres, need not be different. 

All coUeges under the University, excepting the Universtiy CoUege, should be 
perfectly autonomous iu matters such as teaching, emohiments oi teachers, 
finance, etc., but they must satisfy the University in the mattera of compe- 
tency and adequacy of stair, number oi students to be admitted, so as to 
ensure better supervision of the work of the students, library and laboratorj 
equipment and accommodation. 

(ii) To ensure adequacy of staff and equipment iu coUeges the existing system of , 

mspection should work well provided the inspections are more frequent and the- 
University is more strict. 
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(iii) The answer to tliis part of the question has been given in jny reply to questions 9 
and 10. ■ 

,(iv) If it is considered practicable and desirable to create a centralised teaching uni- 
versity in Calcutta, I would favour the creation of a new miiversity elsewhere 
on the lines of the present Calcutta Univ'ersity, leaving, post-graduate work only 
in a university college and regulating the .studies and examinations of colleges 
affiliated under it which slxall teach up to the graduation standard only. ( Vide 
my reply to quest'on 4.) 


L.tUIItl, GoPAL ClI^aXDHA. 

As the University prescribes courses of studies, holds examinations, in them, 
-and grants degrees and diplomas, it should also undertake the teaching of the courses 
by its' oavn professors, as it has recently done in respect of the law and M.A. degree 
-courses. The same should be done in respect of the intermediate and B.A. 
courses. But as all university students cannot be got together at the same centre 
■ of training, the University should have a nurhber of best qualified professors of its 
own, who should be deputed to visit all the colleges of Bengal, deliver a certain 
percentage of lectures, each in his subject, and lay down to the resident professors 
the lines on which the study of the courses should be conducted. 

The University should also be entrusted witli the work of inspection, as they will 
:be the best judges of the wants and requirements of the colleges. 

The university professors should bo given a great deal of freedom in the design of 
•the courses. They should also bo entrusted with the conduct of the examinations, on 
the merits of which the University should grant diplomas and degrees. 

Colleges, as they are, cannot be given any freedom of design of courses and power 
vto eohduet examinations. 


LAniRY, E.tN'OJIT CH,i2fD.EA. 

(i) and (ii) Colleges situated in the university^ town which I take to mean Calcutta 
should have teaching assistance from the University. These colleges may be 
so federated together that the same distinguished professors of the University 
may teach in alf colleges. Tlie staff and other equipment of the colleges outside 
the i niversity town should be under the supervision of university' inspectors 
who should keep the University well informed about them by periodical reports, 
•(iii) Freedom in the design of the courses and in conduct of the examination should 
very sparingly be given to the colleges as they now are. So long as an adequate 
_ number of pure educationists cannot be obtained such freedom in the majority 
of cases will not have the desired effect. As to the design of the courses of study, 
freedom may be given to select from various alternative courses. 

■(iv) I would suggest that a teaching university by erecting suitable buildings for 
colleges and residence for teachers and students in an easily accessible site 
in the suburbs of Calcutta, be created! Tliis would help the growth of corporate 
university life. 

, With regard to the colleges not incorporated in that University the relation bet- 
ween them and the University should be such as would gradually, according to 
the fitness, allow some autonomy to these colleges. 


Langley, G. H. 

4i) (a) Presidency College, the Scottish Churches College and a new college created 
from the university teachers. and housed in the university buildings might 
unite to form the Calcutta University. If any other college were considered 
strong enough, or could be sufficiently improved, it might also be included. 
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(h) Colleges situated in other centres of population and the less efficient of the- 
Caloutta colleges sliould, for reasons given in reply to question 4, .be dis- 
affiliated from Calcutta, and also from Dacca. They might be placed 
under the control of a university board which should be given the power 
of inspecting such colleges, determining courses of study and ■ the standard 
of examinations. 

(iii) It is essential to grant such freedom to universities, and the only effective safe- 

guard is the appointment of a vice-chancellor and professors of the right type- 
in the case of examinations there should always be an external examiner in. 
addition to the professor. 

(iv) (a) I strongly favour this. , 


L.atie, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

The colleges existing in the university town should be merged in the University. 
The authorities of the existing colleges may be in charge of aU residential arrange, 
ments, each having a distinguishing feature of its own. The professorial staff may be 
taken over by the Ujoivorsity. „ , t- . .. 

A separate coutroUing body, quite distinct from the present Calcutta Lmiversity* 
or the would-be Dacca University, should be formed for colleges situated in . other 
centres of population in the Presidency. This controlling body ■will be more or less- 
en examining board, which will design the courses of studies, conduct examinations 
and confer degrees. All mofussil second-grade colleges (teaching up to the wter- 
mediate standard), existing apart from, and independent of, high schools, will he- 
under the control of this boa.td. In fact, this board will be more or less like the- 
present Calcutta University except that representation on the Senate and Syndicate- 
will be on quite a different basis. Under the existing state of. things the Senate and- 
the Syndicate consist of members who are all residents of Calcutta, with very little- 
personal touch with the mofussil. They cannot adequately represent the ed'ueational. 
needs and grievances of the mofussil institutions. The proposed board should con- 
sist of representatives from every district. 


Law, The Hon. Eajah Eeshee Case. 

(i) /The principle of local autonomy combined with general university supervision. 

shOTld novern the relation between the University and its constituent colleges. 
Independence of colleges as regards their internal management should be main- 
tained, for that alone will attract the local support necessary for the spread of 
hif^her education and slacken demands on the public purse;^’ 

(ii) The college committee should he trusted in this regard, subject to review by the 

(in) UntefcSie!' TheconsUtutionof the Universityshould duly represent the' teaching- 
element for designing courses and conducting examinations. 

'(iv) Tlie Aluseum, the Asiatic Society, the Imperiid Library, etc., should be brought 

into connection with the University for utilisation byalJ.colleges in Calcutta and 

the mofussil. 

(b) I favour it. 


, Lucas^ Eev. E. D. 

(il (a) The University shovdd conduct the honours schools and , po.st-graduato work, 

' itseU The brightest students from the local colleges could be admitted to the 

“ honours schools.” Otherwise the only relation of the University to the 
coUeoes should be to inspect them' thoroughly, and recommend them, if- 
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satisfactory, for coatinucd afllliation. Any affiliated coUcge should have tho 
poa-er to recomiaend students to the (Jiilveraity for tho ordinary pass degreca, 
in ordinary cases the University would act on such a recommendation ■aithoat 
further inquiry. But the University should have power at any time to 
scrutinise those tccommeadcd from any coliege and suhject any of them 
to a .special test, should it seem best to do so. 
fi) (6) Colleges in small centres ordinririly should be affiliated only up to the infer- 
modiato examinations, beyond that tcacliing should be centred in univer- 
sity towns. 

(ii) Ensure it in the following ways : — 

(A) Competition and rivalry between colleges. 

(B) Certain requirements for members of the staff, i.e., an 31. A. or honours 

B- A. for all teachers above tbe Intermediate, etc. 

(C) Restrictions on size of classes and number of periods required from each 

lecturer. 

(D) Rigid inspection of colleges annually. 

(iii) I think this is tho crux of the whole matter and until a fairly radical departure 

can' be made here, the defects of the i>rescnt .system are irremediable. With 
the safeguards, above mentioned, I sec no insurmountable obstacle. If les .3 
importance were attached to examination results, students ■would soon attach 
more importance to actual mastery of the subject taught. 


AIahalan'obis, Peasanta Chandba. 

<i) The plan recommended by the London Commisaon in 1012, seems on the whole 
generally suited to our present rerjuirements. 

(a) In the university town, a centralised teaching body constituted of incorpora- 
lei colleges should bo formed. The control of academic poh'cy in teaching, 
and examination would lie with the faculties constituted along the lines 
suggested by the London Commission. [Sec. 3S4, etc., page 173 S., Hnai 
Report.] 

The University must necessarily have complete financial control over the incor- 
porated colleges. 

{V) Round this nucleus a system of affiliated colleges [corresponding to the “Schools ’ ’ 
of London University) with its Boards of Studies, etc., would be formed. 

In Bengal at present there are three or strictly speaking four distinct group.? of teach- 
ing institutions : — . : • 

(1) The univeraUjf ■profeseoriate, over wliicb the University has got complete controL 

But the work of this professoriate is confined wholly to 31. A. and 31. Sc. 

• teaching, so that tins body is not sufficient for all the work of the University, 
Tlie idea of a super-rmiverrity mupt be rejected. 

(2) The Goiern^nent colleges and the private colleges. — This is imder the direct control 

of the Education Department or of p>rivate bodies. Tne University has an 
indirect control over tiic staff through the rights of “ affiliation, ” but without 
any control over finance. 

(3) The VniiersUy Law CoUeye and the XJnivereily CoUeye of Science. — ^The control 

is not quite direct but on the whole these are in the position of “incorpo- 
rated ” colleges. 

(4) The newly created pasp jraduafe profeseoriate consisting of (1), the staff of (3) and 

“ recognised ” and “ appoint^ ” teachers from [2), 

It wiU thus be seen that the existing system of university connections is not at all 
satisfactory. AII.the evils of indirMt control exist as much in Bengal as in London ; if 
not more so, and a general simplification on London lines seems highly desirable. 
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I'or the present it should bo possible to arrange that in Calciitia, tho direct university 
professoriate, the Univcr.'ity Law College, tlio University College of Science and the 
Government colleges, i.e., tUo Uresidenoy College, the Sansln-it College, the Betlumo 
College, tho Jfcdical College and tho Sibpur Civil Engineering College will bo incorporated 
ns the central teaching body of tho University. It is a bit unfortunate that tho Science 
Gollogo is situatctl rather far from tho central university quarter. In tho case of tho 
Civil Engineering College probably tho prwent site would not matter so very much. One 
jiosaiblo solution would bo to remove some of tho university ofliecs and the University 
Press to tho present buildings of tho Science College while tho latter would occupy tho room 
thus vacated with the erection of certain additional buildings. The Haidingo hostel 
may also bo removed thus providing some further additional room for tho .Science College. 
With suitable co-operation with Presidency College, it should not be very didicult to pro- 
vide a more central situation for tho Science College somewhere in tho viemity of College 
Square. 

In order to develope a strong centralised t&iching university in C.alcutta, it is .absolutely-- 
essential th.at tho Government College sliould be incorporated. So far as the Presidency, 
tho Sanskrit, tho Bethuno .and tho Civil Engineering colleges are concerned, this should 
not bo didicult. Of course a strong delegacy should bo formed for c<>ch of these colleges — 
tho Education Department retaining souio direct control through these delegacies. Such 
incorporation w ould mean a further e.vtcnsion of tho already cstablislied practice of placing 
Government oflieers at tho disposal of tho University, “ on de))utation.” The question 
of “ transfers ” would bo more difficult, but it should be possible to make some feasible 
working arrangements. 

In any case a dual arrangement fulh'ng short of close incorporation would be wholly 
unsalUjaclory. Tho present ratlier anomalous arrangement in tho iX)st-graduato counoils 
of teaching is bad from every point of view. I speak from personal experience as a 
member of tho scienco council and tho board of higher studies in physics, and I have 
no doubt tliat instead of femoving institutional jealousies, tho present arrangement has 
fostered it very acutely in many cases. Tho present arrangement from the student’s pomt 
of view, too, is far from satisfactory. 

/ Tho central idea underlying tlie post-graduate scheme is fundamentally sound. It is 
necessary to have centralised co-operation in university teachmg. But the present 
arrangement, I believe, defeats tins very end. I do not think it would serve any useful 
purpose to^rnter into other details about the ijrcsent unsatisfactory stoto of affairs in 
post-graduate teaching, but I have no hesitation in stating that without some more inti- 
mate incorporation an adequate solution of this problem seems to bo impossible. 

I do not SCO why tho Government colleges should not bo made over to the University. 
It is quite sufficient work for tho Education Department to look after its already heavy 
tasks in tlio secondary and primary stages. The only other consistent solution would be 
to have a' separate Government university in addition to tire Calcutta University. But 
' this altornativo though consistent would bo in every way injurious to the cause of educa- 
tion in Bengal. Tho third alteniativo of transforming tho Calcutta University into a 
kind of “ suyrer-university " is neither consistent nor desirable. 

But oven if Government colleges are incorporated considerable difficulties would arise 
in tho case of the hfedical College. Some special plan will have to bo adopted in this 
■case. A special typo of semi-independent incorporation as recommended for the Imperial 
and Royal Colleges of London may bo adopted with advantage. 

In Calcutta, some of tho private collcge.s such os the Vidysagar, the City and others 
would probably be persuaded to come under university incorporation, with full pjirti- 
•oipation in tho faculties and other activities of tho University in exchange for financial 
control by tho University. 

Even thou there is no doubt that some colleges would probably prefer to remain out- 
side university incorporation. Iffio missionary colleges like the Scottish Cliurches, 
tho St. Xavier’s and others might not find it possible for them to transfer financial control 
to tho University. For these a system of “affiliation ’’ must bo provided. A suitable 
adaptation of the existing arrangements modified to some extent by the general working 
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principlc.i IaicI down by tho London Commi-tsioii for tiio “ iicliool.i ol t!io London Univer' 
aity ” would no doubt bo (juiU) satisfactory. 

(ii) In cvutitucnt inairpiralcd collo^ej, tho supervision woulil bo done directly by t!ia 

Faculties. 

For ibo “ afliliated ” collcj'cs a joint coininittco of ropreaentativea of tlio facul- 
ties, tho boards of studies [Ixith of tlieso in the Lon<lon sctiso] and tho 
Syudiciito (in tho c.xisting jcnso, i.c., tho admini-slr.itivo e.vccutivo body) would 
form a sUitutory body for inspection and supervision of tlic^o colleges. 'Fiib body 
will have tho {)owcr to apjioint p.aid inspeotorj and tho neccj.viry clerical stafF 
witli tlio s.niotion of tho .Syndic.ate. 

(iii) Tho fciciilties will Itavo comjileto control over academic rogulalion.s rcUting to 

courses of studies, o.x.imination3, etc., in coiwilttiienl collojcs subject alway.s of 
courso to tho final decision of tho Senate- An acadeinio council should bo- 
formed along tho linc.s of tho present councils of jxist-graduato teaching. It- 
would bo dcsirablo to iucludo all higher grade te-aciicrs of tho iheorporated 
c-oltegas in these councils. It should not bo restricted to tho independent full 
professors foniiing tho faculties. In case such an academic council is fonued, 
it would take tho place of tho existing fnculties. 

The Boards of Studies with tho addition of somo co-opted members from tho faculties- 
will rogulato academic policy in tho case of affiliated colleges. 

In addition to tho above arrangements for Calcutta, the mofu.sdl colleges must bo 
considered, but before dojng so a certain scheme of decentralisation in teaching may well, 
bo di-scussed. 

hUcrmeilidU (caching should bo .amalgamated with tho hi/jhcr accondar>j system. But- 
in view of tho prejudice against calling such teaching school-work, tho name college may 
bo retained. . But it must bo distinctly understood tliat tho real university work begins, 
at tho present tliird-ycar stage. This would give an intermcIlLato t^ce_LQ.tl m rolles o. 
between tho school on the one hand and the University on 'tho otlier and would ofibr 
certain strong analogies to tho American educational organisation. • j 

Such decentrivHsition is necessary lir.st of all in tho interest's of university cducatioO-__ 
itself. Without this it would not bo possible to attain academic freedom in teaching. 

Then such decentralisation has bceoino urgently necessary in order to meet tho r.ipidly 
growmg demand-for college education. Without building up an increasing .mumber of 
local colleges this is altogether impossible. 

The building up of a local college and “ the influence of such a local centre of educa- 
tion not only in training tho pupils themselves, but' in breaking down the intellectual 
isolation of a region — is of far more value tlwn the training of a few students in a distant 
centre.” [H. Pritchett, Carnegio Foundation, 1911, page 72.J 

Then again the e.xisting secondary education in Bengal is rdalh-dy more defirienl than, 
both the primary and the university stages. 

I append a taWo which would naakc this obvious at a glance. I have compared thc- 
statisties for Bengal, including tho IntermccUate as part of the university stage and ' 
also incorporating the Intermediate with the secondary sy.5tem, with the statistics- 
for Scotland. 

I have worked on the following data : — 

i 

Benrjal : — 

Population , , • , . ' ■io,483,077 Bengal proper not including: 

Burma and Assam. 

Scholars in the primary stage . 1,22-1,242 Do, 

Scholars in the secondary stage 332,933 Do. 

The above figures are taken from the Report of the Dirocter of Public Ia 3 ^^ucfion^ 
tengal, 1914-15. 
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Students in the university stage for the whole area under the Calcutta University, i.e., 
including Burma and Assam : — 


(i) In the Intermediate stage 

(ii) All others 

. . . 15,000 

. ■ . . 15,000 - 

Scotland ; — 

Total . 30,000 

The figures are taken from a Board of Education 
8421 (?).] 

publication of 1916 [No. Ci. 

Comparative Tables. 


(A) Per 1,000 of population : — 

Bengal. Scotland. 

Scholars in the primary stage . 

Scholars in the secondary stage . 

Scholars in the univeraty stage . 

26-9 173-1 

8-4 150-6 

0-7 1-8 

(This will sliow the need for expansion of primary and secondary and university educa- 
tion hi Bengal.) 

Bengal. Scotland. 

(B) Per 1,000 scholars in the primary stage ; — 

Scholars in the secondary stage 

Scholars in the university stage 

314-0 870-0 

24-0 10-0 


(1) If the Intermediate is included in tlie secondary stage the figures would be 326'3 

and 12-2 in Bengal. Thus a better and more j/a5ie proportionality with regard to 
primary education will ho attained, 

(2) This table sliows the great need of growth in secondary education as compared with 

existing primary instruction. 

(C) Per 1,000 scholars in the secondary stage : — Scholars in the university st3ge=78d 
(Bengal) and lO-G (Scotland). This will show the. need of assimilating the 
intermediate with the existing secondary system. 


(D) For each university student ; — 


Scholars in the secondary stage 
Scholars in the primary stage . 
Scholars not under instruction . 


Bengal. 


. 13 
40 
1,500 


Scotland. 


82 

94 

544 


Bengal if in- 
termediate is 
considered as 
secondary. 

'27 

SO 

3,000 


I shall now discuss the question of mofussil colleges. 

The incorporated institutions situated Calcutta togetlier with the affiliated colleges 
situated in Calcutta and a certain small number of affiliated colleges situated in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, will together form the “ Calcutta' Centre.” 

In addition a certain number of “ Associated Centres " will be created at Dacca, Raj- 
shahi, Cliittagong, Berhampur, Rangoon and otlier places when necessary. 

' Each “ Associated Centre, ” e.g., the “Dacca Centre,” will have a constitution some- 
what similar to the Calcutta Centre. That is, each will have incorporated constituent 
colleges situated in the ' town together with colleges “ affiliated ” to the centres. 
Faculties and boards will be constituted on shnilar lines witli such local modifications as 
may be necessary. These will be known as Local Faculty of Arts, etc. 

Each centre will have a defined area o^ jurisdiction within which it will have the power 
of- extending “ affiliation ” privileges. 

' “ Local Academic Councils ” will also be set up with analogous powers. 
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“ Associated Facultiti " in art^, noicnco, inmlioine, Uw, etc., '.vill bo constituted con- 
sistin;' o£ members of t!io rejficetivo Cdcutta faculties, t!ie Calcutta boards of atudiea 
and tins local faculties and l^oards of .studies. 

liaclv of tUc=e “ AssooialoJ fc'.tculties ” whic’a m.ay for tbo jircicnt be called btculties 
of t’le Cilcutta U.nifcrsity will l.iy down iteneral academic iiolicy affectint; its own 
subjects of studies and wliicli will hold sood for all thy ce-itres, and in addition it will 
also dclqja'.e its poiccrs to locul centres in all such matters as it may deem nccasiiry. 

Thus the Kcneral re-^julations about studies, courses, subjects, osaTaiuations, etc., will 
bo formulated by tho university fsculttc. 1 , for their respective subjects, while local control 
will lie svilh tlio local faculties. ^ 

Fimally an assoceitod academic council or for tho prcicnt t!ie Calcutta University 
Academic CVounoil will be con.stitutcd with suitablo reprojcatation from the ibifere.ot local 
councils. Tills council will formulate "c.oeral conditions of .idmisiion to decrees, etc. 
In all academic matfcr.s (including local matters) tho decision of t'lis Supremo Council 
will bo final. ■ 

Tho Calcutta Ce.ntrc svill in additio.n retain tho power of “ affiliating ” any colie^a 
situated within tho jurisdiction of tho cvholc of the Calcutta Uuiversity. This will for tho 
present bo necessary in order to aifo^'uard the interest of pirticuhr institutions which may 
not like on <iuito reasonable "rounds to affiliate th(i.-n.sclvci to local ce.otres.’' 

Thus on tho academic aido t!so Calcutta University will consist of tho Calcutta Centre 
avliich in its “ affiliation ” aspect avill not be strictly local and tho other local centres. 

There will bo an academic council, several faculties and several boards of studies 
for tho whole University in addition to tho local councils, faculties and Boards, 

Such an organisation would proaide : — . 

(1) A strong centralised teaching university in CiloutUs. 

(2) Local teaching centres in different towns. 

(3) A system of “ affiliated ” institutions for each town. 

The different local centres will gradually get more and more local autonomy in 
internal affairs proportionate to their growth in stre.ngth until finally each may be estab- 
lished as a full university. Tliero will bo no not'd for mechanical uniformity in such 
decentralisation and the associated council, i.c., tho university academic council, will 
regulate this. Tho sriiole process will bo gradual and statutory provisions will be neces- 
sary only at tho last moment, i.e., only when a ."separate university is actually being estab- 
lished at a local centre. Tiie Calcutta University Academic Council will then become a 
federal associated council of the several universities. 

The great advantage of this plan is the gradual character of the dccentralisafTon. No 
sadden changes in the educational policy of the wliole of Bengal as such will ensue. All 
large initial capital e.\pen(liture will be avoided. .All tho evils of too early decentralisa- 
tion will also be avoided ; while tho stronger centres will be free to become universities 
as soon as they are ready. 

Any decentralisation must bo gradual in order to safeguard against the very wide- 
spread suspicions in the public mind that deceatrali-sation in educatipn is solely aimed' 
at increasing the “ official control of tlie educational institutions. And it must be ad- 
mitted that without the growth of an indepeadeat-no.n-ofScial opinion there is always 
some risk of this officialisation. 

Such a gradual decentralisation on federal lines will also lead to greater sped alisation 
at the different centres and to increased co^jperation. The university' faculties for the 
present and the .-issoeiated or federal faculties, later on, will guarantee e.juitable mutual 
recognition of degrees, courses, lectures, etc-, and will thus indirectly encourage migration 
on the part of the student from one centre to another. * " ^ 

In Bengal such migration will necessarily lead to an increased .sense of national unity 
and will counteract many evils inherent in our caste-ridden social organisation. In fact 
at present a more uniform distribution of intellectual culture throughout the whole country 

as become urgently necessary and local decentralisation with increased complex mu- 
Ucation 13 the only means available for the attainment of thii ' ’ 
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iLiHASAi, KaiiAB KsniTiNDBADEB Rai — ^MAhtab, Tho Hou’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 


Mahasai, Kd-har Kshitindeadeb Eai. 

(i) Every institution affiliated to the University should be subjected to periodical 
inspection by an inspection board under the dual control of the University as 
well as that of the Government, the Director of Public Instruction being one of 
its prominent members. Professors of recognised merit and standing may also 
claim to be admitted as members of the board ; and have their claims recognised. 
The constitution of the board may vary when mofussil colleges are to bo 
inspected. 

<ii) There should at least bo two joint inspectors in all cases, one of arts and the other 
of science. Both of them should invariably possess experience of the inner 
workings of at least one of the English universities besides that of Calcutta. 

(iii) In tho present state of things, in the interests of educatiomin Bengal, it is not 

desirable at all to grant to colleges any degree of freedom in the design of their 
courses and in the conduct of tho examinations of their students for University 
degrees. That state has not yet been reached, and it is at present hazardous 
to prophesy whether that state will ever be reached in near future. 

(iv) In case tho existing Calcutta University (to the good fortune of the people of 

Bengal) is turned into a centtalised teaching University, it may continue to 
exercise its control as an examining body over the mofussil colleges in West 
Bengal only. East Bengal having a teaching and an examining university of its 
own. 


il^vHTAB, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

(i) Tho relation between the University and colleges in general should be as the 
relation between the brain and tho other members of organism. They should 
ho so connected with one another as to constitute one complete organism, the 
rmiversity supplying tho colleges with broad and general ideas of education and 
the colleges working them out, each in its individual way, with some degree of 
independence in the actual working out of the ideas. The University will prescribe 
the subjects that are to be taught in the colleges, but each college will choose for 
itself the books that tho students have to study on each of these subjects. It 
should also be the function of tho University to fix the standards of different 
degrees and to supplement the teaching of the colleges by a permanent 
tutorial staff of its own which shall consist of first-rate professors employed 
in educational institutions, and of other first-rate educationists, whether 
European or Indian, not belonging to any school or college, but specially 
employed by the University for this purpose. This tutorial staff should be of- 
'considerable numerical strength, so that it may be always possible for some 
of its constituent members to go round all centres outside the University town 
at fixed intervals to, sea to the teaching of tho colleges there, to give necessary 
advice to the teachers and to deliver general lectures on all subjects by turn, 
for the benefit of the students. In the university town there may be a permanent 
Hall for this purpose where tho tutorial staff wLU deliver its lectures regularly 
for tho_ benefit of the students of all colleges alike, -svithout any additional fee. 
The University should maintain this body at its own cost, and in case it is unable 
to meet tho whole expense, the Government and the colleges may be asked to 
contribute to a reasonable extent. Besides this tutorial duty the members of 
this body shall carry on their individual researches and the University should 
help them as far as possible in this direction. Besides this way of supplementing 
the teaching of the colleges there should be no university college as it 
exists at the present day. Beyond the difference in the method of lending tho 
help of the tutorial staff as stated above, I do not thhik there should be any 
difference in -the general relation of the University with the colleges of either ' 
description. There is' another side of the relation between the University and 
the colleges to bo considered — it is in the matter of examinations, but I shall 
come to it later on. 

u2 
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Mahtab, The Hoii’blo Sir Bijay Chasd— Maite.i, Aksiiay Kumab. 


(ii) TJio inspcctora of schools should do their work uioro seriousl}’ than now. The^ 

should devote more time in the insirection of the institutions and see how the- 
teachers impart erlucation to the student's and- judge for theniaelvM whether 
they are competent. They should inspect the libraries and laboratories thorougldy 
and submit a detailed report of their inspection to the University which should, 
be considered at the time of afliliation of iirsiitutioiiLS. No institution wliich 
cannot thus satisf3’ the requirements of the Universitj- in respect of its staff or 
equipment should bo affiliated to the Universiti'. 

(iii) I have already said that the Universitj' would enumerate the different subject 

of stud^' and mark out the different standards for each degree. The selc-ctioo- 
of boola maj' entirely bo left to the charge of the colleges. There should at le^t 
bo two college examinations in a j-ear, but the final e.xamination must be conducted 
by the University in the case of every degree. In conferring degree the results- 
of the college examinations will have to bo taken into consideration as much as- 
the result of the universitj’ examination, provided that whatever bo the number 
of college examinations, the sum total of marks in each subject shall be the same 
- as is allotted to that subject in the university examination, e.j,, if there are four- 
college examinations and if 100 marks are allotted to history in the universitj* 
examination, then 25 marks only will be allotted to history in each of these college- 
examinations so that their total would come up to 100 exactlj". This would 
ensmo equal importance of the universitj' and the college examinations. 

(iv) I have already stated in mj' answer to (i) how the University may maintain per- 

manent teaching staff (with a properly equipped library and laboratory if possible)’ 
and supplement the teaching of colleges. I tliink it is practicable so to organise 
the intellectual resources of Calcutta. » 

As for dealing with colleges not incorporated in the University, I do not con- 
sider any great departure from the existing system to be necessary. 


DIaitra, Akshat Kuaiae. 

(i) The relation between the. University and the colleges in the university town should' 

be such as to develope a corporate life under the guidance and control of the- 
University ; and that between the University and the colleges situated outsido 
the university town should be one of affiliation and adequate representation, 
■without any sort of subordination to the Department of Public Instruction which 
should devote its undivided attention to the development of primary and 
secondarj’ education. 

(ii) The adequacj’ of equipment of every college under the University may be easily 

ensured if the University is given a free scope in the matter. - " 

(iii) All colleges may be safelj' granted some degree of freedom in the desi^ of their* 

courses not inconsistent with the general design adopjted by the University- 
Eveiy college, so regulated by the University, may be allowed to work as a centre 
of examination with necessary’ safeguards in that direction. 

(iv) Even if it should - be found practicable so to organise the intellectual resources of" 

Calcutta as to create a powerful centralised teaching university in that city, the- 
existing relationship between the University and the colleges in the pirovince Siould 
not be disturbed. There should be one ideal and one university for all. Some 
of the colleges outside the city may at once be induced to make an earnest effort 
to become residential colleges -with a full measure of university requirements in 
selected subjects consistent with local resources, -while aU -will gradually try to 
follow the ideal The province with its emsting resources cannot afford to 
have more than one university. 
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Maitba, Gopal Chand]^ — ^Maitba, Hebaubaohandba. 


• ■ Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

,(i) The relations between the University and the colleges both in the university 
town and elsewhere in the Presidency should be much the same as exists at pre- 
sent. Provision should be made that each college is represented in the Senate by at 
least one member of its teaching staff. 

(ii) To achieve these objects the University should see to the follow ng points : — 

(1) Xo institution should be of an entirely proprietary nature, and when it rvork 

at a profit its surplus income should belong to it and be utilised for its improve- 
■ ment. 

(2) The University should lay down the conditions of service and the scales of 

remimeration for the members of the teaching staff, that are likely to attract 
really good men. 

(3) The affiliation of institutions depending entirely on fee-income should be dis- 

couraged ; before any new institution is affibated, the University should 
satisfy itself that a reasonable proportion of its income is derived from some 
permanent source, i.e., either endowment or government subsidy. 

(4) Periodical inspection by some responsible officer of the. University to see that 

the institution is properly staffed and equipped. 

(tiii) Except in the case of post-graduate courses which are directly managed by the 
University, I do not consider it feasible, under the existing circumstances, to 
grant any freedom in the (toeotions proposed as it will be difficult to maintain 
uniformity of standard. 

‘(iv) I should like that the existing system is maintained as far as possible. 


Maitra, Heraubachandra. 

(i) and (ii) The relation between the University and all colleges affiliated to it should 
be the same irrespective of the place where they are situated. The Univer- 
' sity should have the power of general control, which should be exercised as at 
present : there should be a periodical inspection of colleges ; the appointment 
of professors should be subject to sanction by the Syndicate ; and when there is 
grave and continued mismanagement, a college should be disaffihated with the 
sanction of Government. . 

(ui) I do not consider this to be possible. 

(iv) I find it difficult to submit any observations on the proposal of a centralised teach- 
ing university without having an outline of the scheme before me, as the phrase 
“ teaching imiversity ” admits of a certain latitude of interpretation. In one 
sense, the existing system is already that of a teaching university to a 
certain extent. The University does not now merely conduct examinations, 
it also supervises the arrangements made in colleges to prepare students for 
them ; and post-graduate teaching in Calcutta is now entirely in the hands of 
the University. In my humble opinion, the. University ought not to appro- 
priate to itself the work done by colleges, except when the number of students 
desirous of pursuing a certain course of study is too large to be accommodated in 
, existing colleges, or when no provision is made in affiliated institutions for the 

teaching of a particular subject which many are willing, or which students 
should be encouraged, to take up. Besides undertaking teaching work in such 
cases, the University should also provide courses of lectures for advanced stu- 
" dents and other seekers of knowledge. In brief, the teaching work done by the 
University should, supplement, not supplant, the work of colleges, which 
should not be deprived of the right of applying for affiliation in any subject for 
any examination. I beg to accord my humble support to the maintenance of 
the existing system as far as possible. 
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3LuuiiD.VB, PANXii.vN'AK— 3I.vr.t.tK, Dr. D. X. — JLiSOOD, Syed Ross.' 


MaJUJIDAB, P.VN'CIIAN'.VN*. 

{ii) Tho University should have its o^rn itjo£>t:-ctor3 and they shouJd look to this. 

It is also desirable that in govcnimcnt colleges the ajiijointmtiit, traasfer, promo- 
tion, otc., of tho professors should be made on the recoramelidation of the- 
Umversit}’. The prospects of the service should also be improved. 

(iii) I think some amount of freedom ought to be granted to colleges in these matters, 

but I cannot specify the cstent. 

(iv) I would favour (c). 


JLvllik, Dr. D. N. 

(i) Tho federal system should be strictly followed. The Senate should consist mainly 

of representatives of the constituent colleges — with a few outsiders — represen- 
tative men unconnectctl with education. Tho number of represimtatives will 
depend on the size and importance of the college. (20). 

(ii) Such a representative body as the Senate is intended to he will be able to control 

the funds of tho colleges and to use them to the best advantage as far as they 
go. Some improvement in staff and equipment will re=ult in this .way, but 
■ for adequate staff and equipment, endowments from private benefactors and 
^ants from Government will be necessary.- An educational institution cannot 
bo altogether self-supporting. 

(;ii) Tins is not possible at present. An adequate representation of the college on the 
Senate will satisfy present requirements. It will also bo desirable to select ex- 
aminers by rotation, from different colleges (as is done at Cambridge), say, from 
among actual teacbers of certain standing aided by external examiners who are- 
not actual teachers in the particular subject or standard required. 

(iv) It would be better to separate the teaching University from the examining body, 
but this may lead to a certain duplication and an immediate financial diiSoulty 
(answer to 20), that should bo avoided. 

I would therefore, favour (a) with certain modificatioirs. The same Chancellor, the- 
same Vice-Chancellor, the same Syndicate (with , Sub-Committees dealing with 
recognition of schools, affiliation of colleges, admission of candidates, post-graduate- 
work, etc.), the same Senate but /ice registrars and /rco councils. Two absolutely 
distinct universities in the same place svould be an innovation that it "will not 
be dteirable to attempt at any rate at present [vide answer to 20). 

When the federal scheme has been successfully worked in the Calcutta University- 
and the teaching University.grows, there may be two lines of development.- 
Tederal universities may be started in other centres .notably to begin with at 
Dacca, with perhaps a small teaching side to it and the separation of the two- 
types, in Calcutta itself may he attempted by the removal of one of them to a 
. different centre. The more satisfactory solution will be to transfer the teaching. 
University to a healthy locality-, the present buildings (Science College, etc.), 
being made into new colleges for tech^logy, commerce, etc. (which should 
always be located as far as possible in commercial and industrial centres). This 
teaching University should consist of both post-graduate and nnder-gradnatef 
departments. 

Autonomy to colleges in the matter of examinations will lead to confusion of standards- 


SIasood, Syed Eoss. 

(i) (fl) The colleges in. the university town should form part of the University. 
(6) The outside colleges should be brought together under a separate university 
of the examining type which should be run on sounder lines as regards super- 
vision and co-ordination of work, etc. 
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Masood, Syed Koss — could . — ^Maynaed, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J, ' 


(ii) By frequent inspeotiona on behalf of the University. 

(iii) This question does not arise in the case of a teaehing university. In the ease 

of an examining university the amount of the subject to be taught should be 
defined but the selection of text-books, etc., should be left to the individual 
colleges. 

(iv) (a) See m3’ answer to question 5. 

(6) I would like to make the change with the least amount of dislocation.' 

(c) See my answer to question 6. 


Ma-ynard, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. H. J. 

The cost of education to a student in the Punjab University is between four and 
five times as much in the Government College in Lahore as in one of the cheaper arts 
colleges outside of Lahore. Poverty (particularly in that middle class of literates 
which creates the greater part of the demand for university education) is a dominant 
factor, and it is necessary (unless education above the school level is to be restricted) to 
provide for cheaper methods in cheaper localities. The practice of making large bene- 
factions for pubUo (as distinct from communal) objects has not yet come into existence. 
Money can be raised (though not rvith ease) for a Sikh, or a Hindu, or a- Muhammadan, 
or an Aiya, institution. It cannot be raised for a non-sectarian requirement. 

These facts, taken together, tend to the multiphoation of colleges on different levels 
and in localities wide apart. Sentiment, communal or rehgions, plays a great part; I 
recently spoke to the principal of a missionary college situated at.a distance from Lahore 
on the subject of a plan which the managing body has imder consideration, of re-building 
the college on a larger- site in the same locality. -I asked him whether the managing body 
would be prepared to move the college, or at all events that part of it which deals ■'with 
students after the second year, into Lahore, in order to share in the benefit of the inter- 
collegiate and university lecUmes and the other advantages of the university quarter 
of the city. He said that there is a local demand for education on a cheaper scale 
than can be provided in Lahore ; that the missionary body is committed to local mis- 
sion as well as to local education work : and finally that sentiment would not allow of 
the abandonment or even of the partial abandonment, of the old centre. 

A new college is now being brought into existence in Dellii by the zeal and energy 
of a particular propagandist who believes that the real local demand for collegiate edu- 
cation is by no means met by the two existing colleges there. Neither he, nor his sub- 
scribers and supporters, would work with an^hing approaching to the same enthusiasm 
for a college, or a hostel, situated in Lahore, or indeed for any existing institution where- 
ever placed. It is at present affiliated as a second grade college only but it is quite 
certain that the promoters aspire to making it a 1st grade college as soon as they can. 

It might be'supposed that in Lahore itself the communal or religious sentiment, which 
now fin<£ satisfaction in the creation of new sectarian colleges, could be diverted into 
the channel of sectarian hostels or sectarian scholarships. When all the leading sects 
have satisfied their desire to have separate colleges of their o^vn, this change may perhaps 
come about. But at present the choice lies between damping down the fires of enthu- 
siasm and losing the power which they generate or allowing the foundation of new 
colleges, some of which have a very severe struggle before they attain to a reasonably 
adequate equipment. 

We have, then, a number of existing colleges, affiliated to the university, but so dis- 
tant from the University’s centre that they gain nothing from the connection except 
admission to the examinations and a visit, (once in two years or perhaps in three) from 
an inspecting committee. And we have a tendency to growth in the number of such 
colleges. There is also a tendency to increase the number of sectarian colleges in 
Lahore, and to start them with no very clear idea of how they are to be completed or 
equipped. Indians build their colleges, very much as the great mediajval builders built 
some of the famous European Cathedrals, not with an estimate and the provision of funds 
but on faith, hope and charity. But the university is under certain obligations to the 
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Maysaed, The Hoa’ble ilr. H- J. — oonld. 


older affiliated colleges and cannot cast them o2 ; nor can it logically decline to admit 
new ones under similar conditions j or, anyhow, being governed as it is, it ivill not in 
practice be convinced that it is right to reject them, or that an educational enthusiasm 
which begins with quantity, and leaves quality to come after when it can, is a thing to 
be discouraged- We have then our commitments and our fixed ideas ; but the Univer- 
sity of the Punjab is still very young indeed and must still be allowed scope for mere 
quantitative growth ; and the actual evils resulting from" the scattering of the colleges 
over a wide geographical area are diminished by the concentration of 84 per cent- ♦ of 
the B, A- and B. So. students in Lahore colleges- It is to the steady increase of this 
tendency to concentration after the F. A. and F. Sc. stage is passed, that we must look for 
the removal of the evils caused by the “external college.” The best men, anyhow, should 
all be attracted into "Lahore by the institution of real honours courses for which the 
facilities will inevitably bo greater at the centre than at the circumference and there 
should be a steady’ improvement of teaching apparatus and teaching power, with the 
help of such resources as Grovemment can supply, within easy reach of every student in 
the university quarter of Lahore, which will gradually deplete the remoter colleges of 
their degree students except where they- provide special facilities for special studies, 
or cater for exceptional poverty. • 

I would then answer question (ij (a) and (&) by saying that existing facts and 
existing prejudices (existing, be it remembered, among the members of a virtually autono- 
mous body, which may be guided, but cannot be driven) preclude or render useless the 
formulation of ideal relations between the University and its colleges. The existence of 
the external colleges is no doubt a bulwark of the external examination with all its evils. • 
But the mere number of the students and the lack of differentiation between them ac- 
cording to their capacity or lack of capacity for the best kind of university training, is an 
equally formidable bulwark. PkCform, so far as the difficulty caused by the external 
college is concerned, lies in the development of the natural ceutripetal forces. Control, 
so far as the relations between the University and the colleges at Lahore are concerned, 
■will come automatically into full effect, as soon as the University has so much that is 
good to offer that no college can refuse it and survive. The Pubh’o Services Commis- 
sion has made a proposal p^hich clearly foreshadows the establishment of university 
professorships at the cost of Government. With these, with an organised system of 
inter-collegiate lectures partly paid for from university funds for students in honours 
courses, and with laboratories (such as the Goverumeut College in Lahore has) at 
the disposal of the University for the use of students from afBJiated colleges, there will 
be no more need of discussing the ways and means of establishing control. 

I have not, in the foregoing remarks, discussed the possibility of creating a series of 
separate universities. A separate university is quite a possibility in Dehlij it is con- 
ceivable also in Peshawar. I do not think we can seriously consider the" posability of 
separate nniversities at Srinagar, Eawalpindi, Jammu, Sialkote, Gujranwala, Amritsar, 
Patiala, Kapurthala, with perhaps others to foUQ-t!* at ilnltan and Ambala. The materials 
do not exist and are not likely to come into existence for such universities. Thinking 
men, told to create them, would see that they were being cast off by the Uruversity 
of the Punjab, and would know that the local degree would have very small value and 
that they would be losing, if only a little in esse, at all evenbi a good deal in posse. 

I should be quite prepared to say that the University ought to adopt a policy of dis- 
couraging the formation of first-grade colleges outside of Lahore, while encouraging (as 
at present) the formation of second-grade colleges. It is noteworthy that some of the 
second grade colleges have not .sho".Tn that eagerness to become first grade, which mi'^ht 
theoretically be anticipated. It has been suggested to me that the present uomsnclatoa 
encourages the notion that promotion to the higher grade is an object of le^timate ambi- 
tion, and that some such name as “ Intermediate College ” would be pr&rafale 

I have considered -trfiether Government (which is the ultimate affiliating authoritvl 
should decline to affiliate external coUeges up to the degree standard. I am decidedlv 
of opinion that Government ought not, except in the indirect -way suggested below, to 

intte It-aive SUte 
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it ake upon itself the odium of such a course. Despite all that is done for education, a 
•large section of Indian opinion is profoundly convinced that Government desires to dis- 
courage it, at aU events in its higher forms. These adverse currents of opinion make 
progress, and steady steering, difficult : and nothing should be done to strengthen the 
winds which make them. The most that Government could do would be to reduce its 
scaleof building grants for first grade colleges out of Lahore and for second grade colleges 
in Lahore, while increasing its building grants for first grade colleges in Lahore and 
£oi second grade colleges outside. Acceptance of the increased grant would be a definite 
warning that affiliation up to the degree standard was not to be expected;- and the 
conjunction of increased grants for some with reduced grants for others might disarm 
suspicion. 


ilAZUirDAR, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

I have already observed that the Calcutta University has been slowly developing a ' 
•dual character. In regard to the colleges in Town it should assume the functions of a 
■residential teaching university; while in regard to the colleges outside Calcutta it must 
•retain its federal character which it is now impossible to divest it of. But even in this 
dt may establish a closer connection with the federal colleges by appointing a few first rate 
■professors to visit these colleges at certain terms, to give lectures for a week or so in each 
•college and give necessary instructions to the staff of the college, for their guidance. A 
conference of professors may also be held every year during long vacations to discuss 
warious questions regarding coUegiate education. 

In maintaining this dual function it may not be at all necessary to effect any change 
in the Senate, though it may be found more useful to divide the Syndicate into two com- 
partments, one of which is to look after the colleges in Calcutta and the other to be m 
charge of the federated colleges outside it, care being taken that the latter section of the 
Syndicate is by no means weakened so as to be regarded as an inferior body. The studies 
as well as the examinations of both sets of colleges should be the same and uniform. I 
am not in favour of giving more freedom to the colleges in the design of their courses. ' 
Et is likely to be abused owing to various circumstances. 


McDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

■Jii) .As to equipment, this can be secured by frequent and adequate mspection, 
and liberal expenditure of money. 

•As to staff, the main desideratum is a sense of vocation and responsibility. I 
cannot say how this can be secured. 

- l(iii) Ereedom of teaching is highly desirable ; but, unless it is confined to mere details, 
it must involve variety of examinations, and ultimately the examination of 
■ students by their own teachers. I do not believe that at present such a system 
is possible. It would lead to a variety of standaijds, and students would flock 
to the colleges in which the examinations were supposed to be easiest, and 
the percentage of passes highest. The temptation to pass a very large pro- 
portion of their own students would be irresistible to many teachers. Degrees 
thus given would in time cease to arouse confidence in the public mind. I 
cannot imagine any adequate safeguards."-' 


Meek, D. B. ^ . 

In Bengal it has come to be held as a fact that any man who has not a university 
degree is not educated. This is not so in European countries, at least in those European 
countries of which I have had any experience. There, many people never see the inside 
of a university and 5'et they are not all considered uneducated. In fact I might almost 
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go so far as to say that there are communities in Trhich university men are made to feeii 
that they are not really educated, they have only university knowledge. I have not 
looked up any actual figures yet, but it has always struck me that in Bengal the ratio 
of the number of students who graduate in any year to the total number of students in. 
schools and colleges in that year is much larger than in European countries. When a 
boy enters school he can hardly break off from this educational system at any point short, 
the B. A. examination. If he does so what is the result ? Everyone knows the answer. 
The possession of a degree from the university has become almost a social necessity; 
IVhen they have obtain^ the passport to respectable society what happens ? They look 
around and frequently find that they have no training for anyoccupation by which they 
can earn a living. 

There is another fact which I must mention as driving many a boy to a university 
education from which he can obtain very little benefit. The matriculation age is sixteen, 
and in this country very few parents who Irish to give their sons an education can brinw 
themselves to contider that the education, obtained before the age of sixteen is sufficient. 
If the boy has been kept at school until he is sixteen he has become, according to thn 
public opinion of this province, too far advanced to take up any fype of employment other. 
than that given by the learned professioas and yet at the same time the parents feel, and 
in my opinion rightly too, that the education he has received before the age of sixteen 
yearsisnotsufficieat toplaeehimfaeyondthenecessity toretuming“totheland.” It is 
practically impossible socially fora boy who has been educated to the age of sixteen years 
to stop his education (in the narrow sense of the term) at that stage. Society drives him 
■ on and once he begins the university trainij^ at sixtesn years he must scramble on from, 
stage to stage, irrespective of any deare or ability to continue, until he reaches the goal, 
until he becomes a graduate. If he does not reach that final stage then he is a failure, 
imfitted for the any of the higher professioas and untrained in any other direction in 
which he might have been a 'success. 

These then seem to me to be two of the main defects of the present system from the- 
social j>oint of view : — 

(1) The possession of a degree of any kind has become almost a social necessity. 

(2) The possession of a degree does not necessarily fit its holder to obtain a living. 

I do not say that the university is responsible for these defects except perhaps in- 
directly. 

What we want is a scheme which will help students to avoid the consequences of these 
defects. At the age of sixteen few school-b^s have made up their minds regarding their 
final- career in life. They are too young to have decided ; they are perhaps too young to 
decide eitectively. At the age of twenty when they should be graduating they have 
spent too large a part of their lives to make any extreme departure from what they have 
- been doing in the preceding four years. We require a system which will train them 
broadly up to the age of eight en and then at the age of eighteen ask them to decide on 
thdr future career. From eitghtecn onwards for the next three or four years thev should 
be trained to a definite Kid, fitted to follow a definite profession. 

In any scheme which I would care to develope for the improvement of the Calcutta 
Univertity the points on which" I would lay stress are these : 


(1) Absolute freedom to the coIIkbs in all academic matters. 

(2) Decentralisation carried as far as possible. 

(3) Education and tr ainin g to some definite end : a definite end so far as I am con- 

cerned is not the possession of a B. A. degree, but the possession of knowledge 
and ability to become a self-supporting and useful citizen. ° 

{■i) Encouragement of technical and commercial training. 

(5) Development of the art of teaching. 

(6) Development of r^rch in aU duections but in my opinion espeoaUv reHea'ch. 

in science and technology since we are dealing with Xhe cost of rach 

research may ap^r large but it is upignificant compared to the profit result- 
mg to tiie country from, its disoorenfes. ^ 

(7) Theprop^unirertity tra^gin my opinion is the training of a disciple working 

•wita his master and under the persona! guidance of his n^ter ^ 
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The following is only a ixiiigh and liurricd description of a system which in my opinion, 
w ould bo superior to tho existing ono. It docs not profess to bo very complete or worked- 
out in any detail. Time has not permitted that, but any merits which it may possess 
could bo easily fixed down and developments made around these. It will be best to 
begin w itli tho teaching in its early stages, not in its earliest stage, although that would have 
given me more pleasure and more scope, but in tho stage when a boy is about fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. Xlie following are suggestions and when I use tho term “ should 
I always mean “should m rny ophiion.” 

At presentwhen a boy comes to tliis stage, tho ageof sixteen, ho tries thomatriculatiort 
examination and if successful ho applies for entrance to an afliliated college. This- 
ma'triculation examination at tho ago of sixteen should bo dfscoii/imecd. Each collcgo- 
should hold its own entrance examination are! make its own selection taking as many 
student.s as it can accommodate and teach eflicicntly. As to tho number of students any ' 
college can acccmmoelate and tea<;h efficiently that would bo determined by a con- 
trolling 1 edy whose constitution and powers will bo indicated later. There is no reason 
w hy a I oy should leavo a secondary school at the age of 1 G if that school can provide him 
w ith good instruction to a higher stage. Whether it could or not would bo determined! 
by the controlling body. Konc of this education oven in colleges which have been 
affiliated iiv the past to the Calcutta University should bo considered university education. 
These students when they have arrived at the ago of eighteen, when they determinewhat 
career they wish to follow, would receive no iniversity de'grco for they have never been 
mcmber.s of aity University. They have received their education and that should bo- 
sufficiett. If they want more they can have their principal’s or head master’s report 
I’oscd'on tho work they have done, Uio ability they have sliown and tho character they 
possess. If circumstances do not permit of. or if inclmation docs not suggest; a con- 
tinuance of their education, in this seusoof the term, they can go outinto tho world with, 
this report from their principal. The public will soon learn to put tho proper value on. 
these roperts ceming as they would from different sources. 

Erom this tho university stage would begin. I would suggest tho formation of : — 

(1) Calcutta University. 

(2) Dacca University. 

(3) Bengal University. 

(1) The Calcutta University would consist of 

(A) Some arts and sciences colleges. 

(B) Engineering colleges. 

(C) Colleges for training of teachers. 

(D) Agricultural and veterinary colleges. 

(E) Technical and commercial colleges. 

(F) 'Slcdical College, 

(G) Law College. 

f 1 when these are developed. 

(I) Collcgo of Music S 

With regard i<) these colleges tho main function of the University will be to determine- 
an upper limit to their worliing capacity and a lower limit to their staff, impart from 
that, the colleges should have freedom, freedom to select their own students, freedom in. 
the entranco examination, freedom in their courses and freedom in their final examina- 
tions, if any, and in the granting of the degrees of the University provided regulations- 
os to time are fulfilled. If a college cannot be trusted to grant university degree.s honestly- 
eitler on examination or othciwiso then it camiot be trusted to do the teaching of tho 
University and should not bo part of tho University. I know that at first the proper 
course might not always be followed, but that is a drawback which must .ihvays be faced 
when freedom is granted for the first time, and I hold it better to grant the freedom and ■ 
accept tho drawback. The University would always have the power of disaffifiating a 
college in any subject where corruption was evident. 

, So far as this Calcutta University is concerned the teaching should bo confined to- 
B. A., B. A, (honouis) and M. A. with' corresponding degrees in pureseience and the other 
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•faculties. The M. A. and M. Sc. as they stand at present are merely more advanced 
-stages of the B. A-andB. So. The honours. B. A., B. Sc. should be more -what the 
present 3L A., M. Sc. are now and the M. A., it Sc. should become real post-graduate 
-degrees for post-graduate -ivork and not just degrees for a little more of what has gone 
before. 

The pure science required for engineering, medicine, etc., could be taken at one or other 
-of the colleges teaching pure science. 

' The granting of complete freedom to the colleges forming the University to give degrees 
■would necessitate the indication of the college from which the degree was taken after the 

• degree. This I hold would be a distinct advantage and would tend to continue the tradi- 
tions which some colleges do possess. On the other hand, it would probably be the cause 

• of some variation of standard from college to college. Against this it can be said that a 

■ degree with the college' from which it was taken indicated after it would be much better 
Hhan the present method in which a pass degree may almost mean anything or nothing. 

■Were fre^om granted to the extent I have indicated, personally I should most certainly 
take advantage of it to replace the degree examinations by my own estimate of the work 
done and the ability shown during the whole course by each student. Comparison would 

• only be possible among the students from different colleges to a slight extent. It would 

■ of course remain for students of each college. 

I have mentioned earlier the conditions which I consider ideal both for student and 
•professor and I would just lay stress here on these conditions being satisfied .in such a 
mew Calcutta University as I have been thinking of. If a professor is going to do any 
- original work he must be free from all outside interference, he must no t be forced continually 
to consult a pile of regulations to sea whether hi has given a complete expositton of this 
or that and twisted some theorem through all the possible contortions of the examiners’ 
minds. He must be freed from the complaint from the students, which I believe is quite 
■common in some places, that this or that is not in the university syllabus. A professor 
can teach, in the broadest sense of the term, best what he knows best and he ought to be 
-at liberty to develop his department along lines which best suit his special knowledge. 
If what he knows best and teaches best is not what any particular student wishes to learn 
then that student can go to some other college where what ha wants to leam is the teacher’s 
;speciality. Personally I find that one of the most disappointing thing in this country is 
that the students do not seem to care very much what they learn so long as the result of 
the process is a university degree. “ 

I have written a good deal about the freedom of the college in the University and about 
the freedom of the professor in the University and in the college. Xow I would just like 
to say a little about the fre-cdom of the stud-cnt. He generally selects the minimum number 
-of subjects to obtain his degree according to the regulations. I do not remember a single 
-case in my experience of a student taking more than the minimum number of subjects. 
This may result from the fact that the student does not want any more but it may also 
result from the collective fee system of colleges whereby a student pays so much for his 
group of subjects. I think that if he is willing to pay an extra fe-3 he should be permitted 
to take extra subjects, c-y., he may be taking the group mathematics, physics and 
chemistry. "iVhy should he not b-e permitted to take physiology if he is willing to pay 
an extra fee and if ha can fit it in -with his time-table ? I know that in my university 
•days many students took extra subjects because they were interested in them and also 
because they wished to profit by the influenee of professors of those subjects. They 
never had any intention of submitting these for a degree but I cannot think that the 
subjects they did' submit suffered any from their having taken these extras. In the 
•Calcutta Univ'ersity as it stands at present there is no rale against a student takin'^ 
extra subjects, but the coU-ego regnlations, so far as my experience goes, make it 
practically impossible. 

I shonld like to lay stre .53 on the development and inclusion in the University of a 
•^Uego or colleges for the training of school teachers. -So far as I can see education in 
I>-‘ngal -will not be a great success until some improvement is made in the training and 
status of the elementary and secondary school teachers. The importance of good^chool 
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teaching to the development of the University is so obvious that it is often forgotten. ' 
The best way to better higher education is to improve the teaching in the early stages, 
viz., in the school stages. I hold very strong opinions on this subject, but as wo must 
limit omselves in these remarks to the University, I would merely say that I consider- 
the inclusion in the University or universities of colleges for the traim’ng of school-, 
teachers of the highest importance. ^ 

The principle which 1 have been advocating of almost perfect freedom to colleges,, 
wliich have been recognised by the new university, brings up the question as to whether 
the University -would have any power and ns to what would constitute the University. I 
admit that I have rather stripped the Universitj’ of many of its powers, but they are 
powers wluch I should think the University would not miss. It would still retain the 
power of disafliliation in cases of glaring corruption or of obvious degeneration in staff 
and equipment. Here I may state that I have much less fear of corruption in colleges^ 
-n-ith the freedom I have suggested than in a university where the degrees and examinations 
are controlled as they are in the present existing system. 

Li this coimection I -n'ould strongly urge the importance of the academic nature of 
t he controlhng council. I need hanlly s.ay that I hold the opinion that the Vice-Chancellor 
should bo an cducationabst, that he should be paid and that his appointment, security' of ■ 
tenure and independence should all be in keeping with the dignity of the University,. 

For any' system I would lay' stress on the following : — 

■ (1) The main point which I have all along been advocating is freedom, freedom for- 
* the University, by which I practically mean the academic body of the Uni- 
versity, to look after its own affairs, freedom for the teacher to teach accord- 
ing to Ids own ideals, freedom for the student to study -ivith the teachers he- 
prefers. 

(2) Next comes confidence of the University in its o-wn professors ; confidence that 

professors will do their work to the best of their ability ; confidence that in. 
awarding imivcrsity degrees they will follo-w those ideals which should form- 
such an important part of university life. 

(3) The development of colleges for the training of teachers. This I hold is most . 

important for the education of Bengal generally and, from that, of the Uni- 
versity. 
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I have already indicated that I think it might be advantageous to begin a Dacca Uni- 
versity. I have also given my views on what I think would be best for the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Very few colleges would be included in the Calcutta and Dacca universities. 
The other colleges could form what might be called the Bengal University. TVhat I have 
■done really is to take the best colleges in Calcutta and form them into a Calcutta University 
giving the colleges almost perfect freedom. The same I have suggested for Dacca. When 
tliis has. been done there remain all the other colleges and these are not all good. Hera 
I am afraid one must leave the ideal of perfect freedom unless one takes up the attitude 
■of handing over everything to time and evolution. I cannot convince myself that the 
adoption of this attitude would be for the mimediate good of education in these parts. 
I therefore think that the colleges of this Bengal University would have to come rhore 
-.under the control of the University than the colleges of the Calcutta University would be. 
I would stiU advocate freedom for^the colleges as far as freedom can be safely carried, 
•but at the same time it mast be remembered that there will be a considerable gap between 
the best college and the worst in such a Bengal University. Perhaps more freedom could 
'be given to the colleges and some kind of board formed in each subject to standardise 
to some degree the work of that subject in the various' colleges. Such boards would have 
do be in a position to do this work well. Casual visits such as one paid by the Calcutta 
University inspectors imder the present system are of very little value or use either to 
the University or to the colleges.' 

The above 'will give an indication of my attitude toward what I have called the Bengal 
University. 


MitBA, KHAGBtJDBA N. 

•(iv) Should it be found practicable to create a centralised teaching university 
in Calcutta, the colleges which are not incorporated in the University wiU, we 
propose, maintain the same kind of relationship now existing between those colleges 
and the University. Besides this, the system of exchange professorship shoSd 
be introduced in our educational system. 


iliTHA, The Hon’ble Rai Mahenuha 'Gbcandba, Bahadur. 


(i) (a) All colleges must be under the direct control of the University. Inspectors, 
appointed by the University, should visit all colleges and test the competency 
of the professors and suggest from time to time the method in which education 
should be imparted Only the highly efficient professors should be appointed 
inspectors and their services should be transferred from time to time from 
the inspection to teaching lino and vice versa. There should also be inter- 
collegiate lectiures. 


(6) So long as separate universities in each division are not established, the coUe-^es 
in the mofussil should aU bo affiliated to the Calcutta Uni versity and teachfu'' 
in such colleges be conducted according to the direction of the authorities of 
the Calcutta University, and if possible inter-collegiate lectures should'* be 
held. But if sep-arato universities are established in each di-sdsion tho-e 
colleges should not be under the control of the Calcutta University but under 
the University of the division in which each college is situated, an'^d the teachincr 
in those ooUeges should be according to the directions of the newly established 
university. In establishing separate universitie., in eaeh diviion ’ re-ard 

mustbehadtothocouditionofthepeopleandthebraache3ofIearain''sDecrallv 

suited for those divisions. ° 


There should bo autonomy as far as practicable in mofussil coUe^es hat in 
granting autonomy the qualification and efficiency of the teaohing°stafi shtnld 
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not bo overlooked. Only tho colleges in which highly efficient teachers are 
a[H)oinlo(i should have autonomy. Each college or school must have a 
governing- body and the inomhers of this governhig body shouhi bo oloctod by 
tho guardians of tho students residing in such ooHogca or schools. 

■(ii) Tho following number of students should bo jilaccd in charge of one teacher : — 
In Jfatriculation classes not luoio than 20. 

In I.A. and I.So. classes not more than lii. 

In B.A. and B.Sc. classS not more than 15 and 12 resiicctivcly. 

In and 2f.Sc. chisses not more than 12 and 10 ro-sijecfivcly. 

But unlcs-s duo provision as to number of tho teaching staff is made, there will bo 
groat dillicult y in applying this rule and it way bo that many students will not 
bo able to got their admission in a particular school or collcgo on account of 
tho small nunibcr of toachors. I should thereforo suggest that every student 
who rias-ios a university uxamination should immediately bo called upon to 
furnish tho name of tlio college in which ho propose.^ to j)rosecuto his studies. 
Tho L’uivorsity sltould thero.after prepare a list of students desirous of studying 
in each particular college and c.alculato from suoli list tho number of teachers and 
profe-ssora required and compel tho college authorities to employ tho required 
number of teaohors. Tim number of teachers and professors should bo tised 
ovory year by tho university authorities. But if this is found impracticablo 
tiio rule stated above should not bo enforced and there should bo no restriction 
in tho number of .adnussions. 

.iVs regards equipment, adequate provision for library, haboratory, etc., should bo 
mado in each institution so as to onablo every student fo have access to tboni. 
Soveral sots of each book and several sots of ap>paratus, etc., should be kept lor 
tlio convoniouco of all tho students. 

Only tho highly officiont teachers and pirofessors should bo appointed in each 
institution. Tho offioionoy should bo tested by tho university authorities. 
Tho members of tho governing body of each school and college should also 
docido tho offioionoy of tho staff from timo to timo. Tho membors of tho 
governing body should bo elected by tho guardians of tho students reading in 
Ihoso colleges and schools and they should have control over those institutions. 

tiiif In many schools and colleges tho teaohors confine thoir attention to the 
particular toxt-books prescribed by tho University and tho nature of questions 
sot in tho examinations. In tho majority of cases they do not pay attention 
to tho intellectual and mental activities of tho students and tho methods by 
which such qualities are dovolopod. The University should prescribe some 
standard, but teachers and professors should bo granted freedom in tho design of 
their courses in each individual case. Without this tho intellectual capacities 
of students cannot bo improved. But tho procoduro adopted bj^ each teacher 
and professor must ho subject to correction by university inspectors or other 
exports appointed by the university professors. Tlio members of tho governing 
body should also put forth their suggestions 

Tho periodical class oxaminations shouJd bo conducted by tho inspecting staff or 
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Mitea, Eam Chaean. 

(i) Tho colleges in the town only should be incorporated to the University. Those in 

other centres should be incorporated with other independent universities. Bufr 
the courses of study and the residential character should be tho same or very 
similar in every universitj'. 

(ii) By periodical inspections by tho governing imiv^sity. 

(iii) and (iv) On the creation of independent universities they should control the col- 

leges under them both as to studies and examinations. 


SIlTTEE, Dr. Dtvaekanath. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges situated in tho university 

town should be that the University is both a teaching and an examining body 
with reference to such colleges. .AJl the colleges in the University town should 
be incorporated with the University in a way that makes them an integral part 
of its educational system. With reference to external colleges, i.e., coUeges- 
- ■ outside the university town, the imiversity should be merely an examining body.- 

(ii) Tho University shoulu, as at present, lay down conditions of affiliation for tho 

purpose, and in addition there should bo a representative of the University on 
each governing body of tho externa! colleges, I do not think the powers of control 
at present exercised by the University in relation to colleges in the mofussil can ■ 
■ bo relaxed. So far as the colleges in tho university town are concerned tho rela- 
tion of the University to them should be more intimate than at present. They 
should be incorporated in tho University and not merely affiliated to it. ■ Incor- 
poration means that tho incorporated institution submits itself to the financial 
control of tho University. In this connection I feel fully the force of tho remarks 
of Lord Curzon in his recent book on Princij>h and Methods of University 
Reform 171) to the following effect : — “ As I have advanced further in 

tho study of tho subject it has been borne in upon mo with increasing conviction 
that the clue to tho majority of ^university problems is finance, that financial 
reform means financial control, and that until such control is established decisive 
progress canngt bo made.” Such incorporation would also promote the growth 
of the inter-collegiato system which is considered a potent factor in seourino- wide 
academic culture. „ 

(iii) Itwouldbeoxpedienttogranttothesecollegesthatamountoffreedom in teaching 

and study as does not afiect the minimum of work requisite for university exami- 
nations. That there should exist such a relation between the University and 
, , external colleges is a condition peculiar to India. The external colleges cannot 
be left wholly to themselves nor the University’s powers of supervision and 
control altogether withdrawn. 

(iv) (a) and (6) From tho foregoing considerations the maintenance of the existing 

system seems to bo necessary. , " 


Mittee, Dr. Peofuxia Chaxdea, 

(i) The relation between tho University and the colleges situated in other centres of 
population outside Calcutta should be the same as that between the Universitv 
and tho colleges in Calcutta. The colleges, whether in Calcutta or outside it 
should teach up to the graduate stage, but the post-graduate teaching shonld’^ 
bo done by the University. In this work of post-graduate teaching th? college 
professors should bo largely associated ivith professors and lecturers apnointSi 
by tho University for post-graduate work alone, as is being done now under the 
post-graduate scheme. 
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(ii) Tliis can be done by inspocfciona at regular periods and by appointing boards of 
visitors to see that the university rules and regulations arc followed. 


Mohammad, Dr. WALr. 

(i) (o) When the University and the colleges are situated in the same town, the 

colleges should all be located as far as possible hi the university quarter, and 
should undertake only the undergraduate work, supply tuition to its students, 
and devote their attention mainly to the residence of their students, to their 
physical training, to their moral and religions education and to the develop- 
ment of their oharaoter. All post-graduate and honours work should be done 
by the University. All science laboratories should be under the management 
of the University. 

(6) When the University and the colleges are not situated in the same town, the 
problem becomes difficult and complicated. The federal university is a 
necessary evil in this country and it is not possible to ignore the legitimate 
claims of some of the mofussal colleges. Such colleges should not imdertako 
any honours or post-graduate work, and should only do elementary work in 
science. They should be subject to the general control of tire University in 
the deliberations of which, they should have some voice. 

(ii) The mofussil colleges should be subject to periodical inspection by the board of 

inspectors appointed by the University. The object of these inspections should 
be to see that these, colleges attain a certain standard and to give such advice 
as they may think neoe-ssary. If in the past this periodic inspection by the 
board of inspectors has not given satisfaction, it is due either to lack of co- 
operation or to the existence of a spirit of aloofness. TIio tendency ought to 
be gradu.ally to raise the standard, so that a good and efficient college in a big 
centre of population should develop first into a university having only a few 
faculties and later on into a full university. Tliis will react upon such inefficient 
colleges as are unable to show any improvement. Such colleges .without doing 
any harm to the cause of higher education could easily be transformed into 
efficient secondary schools, which they actually are. Another pomt to be kept 
ih view is that a college should not imdertako to teach all subjects but only 
cerhain groups of subjects. It should teach them well by putting into them all 
its energy and its money. It should resist all outside pressure to diverge bj-to 
other lines of study or undertake the teaching of fresh subjects for which 
adequate provision cannot ho made. ' ^ \ 

(iii) It is necessary, in the general interest of the country, to have some sort of uni- 

formity in the education of its youth and this is perhaps more desirable in the 
early stages of university education. The design ' of courses and the conduct of 
examinations should rest entirely with 'teachers' themselves — "with persons 
whose ability and honesty should be above suspicion. As most of the mofussil 
colleges are generally unable to secure really good teachers, the University 
should undertake the task' of controlling their teaching and conducting their 
examinations. Thi^ is very undesirable from the educational point of view, 
but the present conditions allow of no other suitable alternative. The pro- 
fessors of the mofussil colleges should co-operate 'with the vmiversity authorities, 
and their views should receive a sympathetic treatment from the University. 

(iv) The object of education whether imparted by the State or encouraged by the 

public, should be either cultural or vocational. AU education should ultimately 
remit in the betterment of the younger generation. Different agencies — -be they 
official or unofficial — cannot be allowed to work at cross purposes. There 
seems, then, no reason why all educational institutions doing the work of a 
university standard should not be incorporated in one central muversity. It 
may be found necessary to givs them some sort of autonomy in their internal 
affairs. 
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Mukeiuee, Acuab Cuakpka. 

(i) (fj) In a university town coltc^^ca should he, on principle, mergeti in the Uni- 

versity; hut in a largo city like C'alcuSU tliis ij not practicable; tho 
colleged should therefore go on, hut the B. A. hono^r.^ teaching should bo 
done by (ho UniverAty. 

(6) Tho collegti sliould be under tho supervision arid control of tiio Uuiver^jity. 

(ii) By strict supervision and control of the University. 

(iv) Tlio colleges .should bo controlled by tho University; no now .•rgency .-Jtould be 
created and no new rclationsJiip should bo c-slablisbed. 


JIUlvERJEE, Dr. ADITi'.VX.tTil. 

(i) I would not disturb the present system which defines the relation between the 
University aud its alliliafed colleges, in and outside Calcutta, in a manner which 
fceias quite satLifactory. 

(iij The esiating sy.stem secures this object by refusing to grant affiliation, and by 
withilrawing, if necessary, affiUation already granted, in subjects in which tho 
colleges concerned are not staffed and equipped to the satLifaotion of the univer- 
sity inspectors. 

.-'(iii) Some degree of freedom may bo granted to colleges by relaxing tho rigidity of 
tho several syllabuses prescribed, and by sotting alternative groups of ques- 
tions, as already suggested in my note on question E (c). 

University examinations should also tako into duo consideration practical work 
done in tho college throughout tho course (kindly sco my note on question 10). 

(iv) I would confine tho activities of “ tho central teaching University ” to post 
graduate and advanced post-graduate stages on tho lines on which tho newly 
created council of post-graduato teaching is moving and would leave tlio present 
system otherwiso undisturbed. 

I would prefer (6), and I do not thinlc that either (o) or (e) is at present practicable. 


Mukeejeb, Buoy Gopai. 

(i) Each college should be allowed perfect independence in tlie management of 

its internal affairs, and should thus be regarded as a self-governing unit, while 
at tho same time forming an integral part of tho University. All colleges in 
Calcutta as well as those in the mofussU, which are alBliated to the University, 
should abide by a set of general rules and regulations prescribed by it ; and the 
University, wMe thus exercising its control over them, sliould allmv them a 
certain measure of representation on the Senate. Tho principals of all the 
affiliated" colleges should be ex-ojJUio fellows of the University, while every 
first-grade college should be further , represented on the Senate by another 
member of its staff elected by his colleagues. 

(ii) The Regulations of the University should require a college to be efficiently staffed 

and adequately equipped before it seeks affiliation. Wliethcr an affiliated 
institution continues to fulfil th(se conditions or not, may be ascertained by 
periodical inspections. If within the time allowed fay the University a college 
fails to conform to tho required standard, the affiliation granted to it may be 
withdrawn. 

(iii) The University should fix the subjects of study for every e.vamination, and pre- 

scribe a part of the course in every subject, and examine candidates in, that 
part of the course only. Each college may then prescribe the remainint' part 
, of the course for its students, and appoint a body of internal and exlernql 
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, JIhkebjee, Buoy Gopal — txnld . — Mukebjee, Badhakaitai,, 


esainmera to conduct the examination in that part of.the course, the course 
prescribed being approved by the University. The approval of the University 
may not, however, be necessary, if any two or more individual colleges will allow 
their professors to constitute a common hoard for those colleges, for the purpose 
of prescribing the course and conducting the exammation. A student must 
satisfy the university test as well as the college test before he may be declared 
as successful in any examination. 

(iv) I should favour the maintenance of the existing system, but outside colleges 
should then be adequately represented on the miiversity councils. 


MUKEEJEE, RADH.<tKAMAL. 

The different colleges should enjoy a large measure of freedom in the design of 
their courses, the appointment of professors and all other employees and in the admin- 
istration and government of the institutions. Their programme may be briefly sum- 
marised thus : — 

(A) To study the needs of particular communities or regions. 

(B) To find the best method of devoting the cultural and practical resources of the 

college to the service of the commuriity or region. 

(C) To break down the prejudice against “ new studies.” 

(D) To discard once for all the blind imitation of tlie ideals and methods of western 

education and learning, and to build up an educational system, indigenous and 
spontaneous, which shall bo both national and communal, addressing itself to 
the specific cultural and economic needs and opportunities of the community 
or region, and thus contributing to emnoh the national culture and interests. 

In each region a survey ought to be made of the existing industrial resources and possi- 
bilities, as' well as of. existing occupations, agricultural, industrial and professional, and 
then training preparatory for their development and maintenance can be introduced into 
the college programme. Industrial and academio subjects should be correlated ; and the 
present plan of teaching every subject in every college without the sb’gbtest reference to 
the needaand opportunities of the particular environment must be discarded. Economics 
and ethics, technology and art can only be “ live studies ” if they address themselves to 
the local tasks and problems of poverty and welfare, and the ordering, enhancement and 
beautification of regional and civic life. , ' ' 

Each college adapting its courses to the particular cultural and economic resources 
and possibilities of the college district must enjoy more or less complete autonomy in the 
system of a federated university which will be enriched by the diverse types of culture and 
increase national resources by the adaptation of specialised training to the industrial 
heeds and opportunities of different regions. 

On tiffs ground the multiplication of the same type of institutions for meeting the 
same cultural needs involves needless waste and rcdupb'cation. A centrab'sed teaching 
university in Calcutta, concentrating itself in the scientific side specially in the depart menf s 
of technology, engineering and commercial science and adapting its sociological and 
humanistio studies to the multifarious tasks and problems of a specialised urban civilisa- 
tion in India is the type of the university which seems needful in the present stage of the 
requirements of the metropolitan city in addition to the.existing educational apparatus. 
As in the colleges and uiffversities in the mefussil success depends on their adaptation to 
the life and needs of the town and its neighbourhood or region, Calcutta should 
specialise in departments of arts, education, law, tropical medicine, commerce, engineer- 
ing and technology and schools of social anthropology, ethnology, civic designs, town- 
plamffng, social service and training for social vyork, schools of comparative. sociology, 
economics and politics, comparative literature and comparative philology, comparative 
religion and comparative lesthetics, comparative law and comparative jurisprudence, 
and this in adaptation to the needs and opportunities arising out of Calcutta s position 
as the premier city of Bengal at'once the chief centre of European trade and of a highly 
, specialised urban.oulturo in the heart of the East., 

X2 
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MnKEBjEE, Eadhakiiae — contd . — Mukheejee, B. — ^ilurarichand College, Sjlhet — 

Nag, J, C. 


Tiiere should be ereafcd a new controlling and supervising body, a national bureau of 
education, which will have power and supervision and veto not only over the centralised 
teaching University in Calcutta but also over the tiillcrent colleges both in Calcutta and 
the rest of the I'residenc^' and of the whole elementary and secondary system of educa- 
tion as well. 

The bureau will consist of five members elected by the registered graduates of the 
University, one annually, for a term of five j'ears. At least three of them must have been 
connected with the educational institutions. As its executive officer the bureau will 
appoint a commissioner of education who is to be the supreme executive official of the 
educational department of the Presidency. His office will be invested with a large dignity 
and power and with opportunities for the exercise of educational statesmanship. 

The authority of the bureau will be in the directions of : — 

(A) The certification of professors and teachers. 

(B) The co-ordination of the different grades of education. 

(C) The control of examinations for the university degrees. 

(D) - The determination of policies and the prescription of courses and methods of 

procedure in the central University as well as in the mofussil colleges. . 

(E) The issue of reports upon inspections and investigations. 

(F) The collection of statistics. 


ilUKHEEJEE, B. 

(ii) The present system of frequent inspection by the University must be main- 
tained. Affiliation should depend on satisfactory report. 


I 

Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

(i) (o) The University should have greater control over colleges in the university 

town in req>ect of management, but it shall bo incumbent on tlio University 
to provide a good central library and a good central laboratory for tho uso of 
these colleges. Each of tho colleges should be fairly represented on the govern- 
ing body of tho University. 

(6) Tho relation should bo as at present, but each college should ba fairly repre- 
sented on the governing body of the University. 

(ii) By inspection, and by enforcement of the inspector’s recommendation as accepted 

by the University. 

(iii) Somedegreoof freedom in the design of their courses for the honours classes might 

be allowed to the colleges. 

(iv) (6) Thomaintenanceof tho existing system as far as possible, with a more thorough 

organisation of the intellectual resources of Calcutta, might make for a gb^ 
teaching university.- 


IfAG, J- C. 

I have already indicated my views with regard to sub-clause (a) of clausa 1. With 
regard bo clause (b), i.e., the colleges situated in mofussil centres of population in 
the Presidency, I should like to lea-/e them as they are. These colleges may he con- 
sidered as recruiting grounds for different branches of public service. The scone 
, of teaching in these institutions will be limited to B. A. and B. So. pass standard, 

(iv) I would prefer to maintain the existing Kystem as far as practicable with rc-oa-d 
to tho coiltgoi situated outside the town of C.dcntU. Tlicy may he controHed 
by the present miiversity system. ■ ' - 
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Nao, P. N. — Naik, K. G. — ^JTAUDr, IIathbba ICanta — ^Xasdy, Tho Hoa’bleMaharaiali 

Sir AIanecdba Cuaudb-V. 


• ’Naq, P. N. 

(ii) and (iii). Tho iuspeoting olHoora of tlio University should visit tlio colleges a3 
often as praotieablo and satisfy themselves that tho eollcgos are adequately staffed 
and equipped and that collogo oxaminations aro properly couductcil at regular 
periods. 


Naik, K. G. 

(i) The colleges in tho university town should form part and pared of tho Univer- 

sity. I am for a hold step of total absorption of what is best (in men and 
material) from all tho colleges in the university town, induding also the gov- 
ernment colleges outside, say, Dacca, Cuttack, Hoogly, etc. These men and 
material should bo under tho direct control of the University and should bo 
utilised for tho speedy advancement of learning. Tho best men in tho various 
colleges should bo invited to work in the University and should bo under the 
control of tho University, be they private or Government college professors. 
They should bo subject to tho mandates of tho University, and tho Director of 
Public Instruction should have no direct control over them. In tho University, 
professors should have a predominant voice. Tho Goveroment colleges should 
bo absorbed first and the private colleges afterwards. 

The colleges situated in other centres of population in tho Presidency may bo 
regard^ as external adjuncts, but should bo under the same supervision ns at 
present, and allowe<l to dovelopc on any now Ihies, say — any one or more of tito 
branches of technology. 

(ii) Vigilant inspection, with a constant interchange of mutual ideas, will help to 

strengthen the ideal. 

(iii) Not at all dosirablo at tho present stage. 

(iv) (c) Will servo tho pxirpose. It will ensuto tho adequate growth of tho University 

by a healthy competition between colleges outside. 
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NEoar, Dr. P. 


Neogl, Dr. P. 

Tho Calcutta Umversity had hitherto been a purely afliliating or federal university 
tcaohiiij througli its alBliatod colleges. Of Into it hijs direet!// undertaken post-graduate 
tcaoUing and has established a law college, a college of soionco and post-graduate 
classes in arts subjeoLs. This^nmv -te.iclung~ function has partly made if a teaching 
University .as well. I would submit that this dual character of tho University should bo 
maintained and nothing should ho done wliich is antagonistic to tho interests of any 
ono member of this dual system. Unfortunately, a tendency has arisen to emphasise 
that post-graduate teacliing is real miiversity work, wliilst tho uplifting of tho standard 
of graduate and undergraduate teaoliing in tho affiliated colleges scattered all over tho 
country is a matter of secondary importance. I would emphatically, though respeotiully, 
enter my protest against this confusion of tho ideals of tho university. It should defi- 
nitely bo acknowledged that -post-graduate teaching is only a -part oj'the real uvrk of the 
University and not its only work. Colleges doing undergraduate and graduate tcacliing 
should equally have on their stall at lo.ast a fairly largo number of brilliant men who have 
spcoialiscd in their subjeots and shown capacity for original work. 

Again, an analysis of tho composition of tho Senato shows that tho Calcutta colleges; 
and specially the post-graduato professors in law, arts and scionoo have monopolised tho 
majority of followsliips assigned to oollcgo teachers. Mufassal colleges, excepting the 
Dacca and Gauhati colleges, have rarely any representation on tho Senate.* There are 
more than GOO high schools affiliated to the C.aioutta University and I believe that not a 
single headmaster of any iugh school is a member of tho Senato. I would respectfully 
urge that tho affiliated oollcgos should have n far larger share of representation on the 
Senate. Tho principal of every college affiliated to tho University should be ex-o/Jlcio 
member of tho Senate aud prominent members on tho staff of tho mufassal colleges should 
bo nominated members of tho Senate. Four or flvo he.ad-mostors of high schools should 
also sit on tho Senate. Post-graduato tonohing has got its own organisation now and 
there is no reason why members who arc now engaged in post-graduato teaching should 
have such a largo representation on tho Senate. 

The next point that arises in this connection is tho question of inspection of colleges 
hy the University. Before tho introduction of tho now regulations the control of tho 
University over tho colleges rested merely on “ scraps of paper ” in tho shape of question 
papers. Thaulrs to tho institution of tho post of tho university inspector of colleges 
under tho now.regulations tho control of tho University on the affiliated colleges has been 
more real. From personal experience I can testify to tho invaluable services that havo 
been rendered by tho university inspectors in improving the equipment, staff, libraries, 
laboratories and finances of all colleges, specially tho mufassal colleges. Tho inspeotor 
of colleges is tho only connooting link between tho University and tho colleges and I would 
not only urge the oontinuanoo of this post in tho University, but luould press for two 
visits every year to every college, instead of one as at present. Our oolleges unfortunately 
aro not always very eager for tho strict observance of university emulations regarding 
adequacy of staff, equipment, number of students and other matters, and tho University 
should satisfy itself through its inspeotor that its regulations, framed mth so much care 
and judgment, aro being followed in their entirety. Tliis is . the surest way of rjiising 
tho standard of education in tho oolleges and of rectifying defects in the regulations in 
tho light of experionco gained. It is to bo remembered that our colleges are scattered 
through largo areas and many aro situated in places many hundred miles distant from 
Calcutta, and until systematic and frequent inspection of those colleges is undertaken 
by tho University tho quality of education will deteriorate. 

I cannot see how a purely teaching University can be established at Calcutta leaving the 
mufiissal colleges to their fate. I would on tho contrary press for the continuance of tho 
dual character of the. University, which would aim at both post-gr.aduato teaolung in 
, Calcutta and other big centres such os Dacca, aud graduate and' undergraduate teaching in 

• I bcHevo tho whole of Northorn Bengal is represented on tho Senate by one person only, viz., Eai K. K. 
Bancrico Bahadur, Friacipal,Ea]shahl College. . ' 
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PAiusJPi'E, Tlio Hon’blo Mr. R. Peake, C. W. 


uv tlvo udvaivccd poctioa tkuugU. full eBittiency aliQuld li(i exacted ia tlw 
lower work- Such iiistitutiona work under diflicultiea and this fact should 
bo rccoguhed. There aro not likely to bo many advanced students at such 
centres and the very fact that students will have to work under difficulties 
will bo a kuid of education to them. 

(ii) IusiK:ction by well qualified men, consideration of the results of the examinations, 

and tho regard in which an institution is held by students and their guardians 
rvill cnablo ono to judge whether an institution is oflicient or not. 

(iii) I do not thuik that it is at present practicable to grant tho freedom considered so 

far as teaching up to tho present B. A. is concerned. Tho option of allowing 
colleges to esamiuo their own first year students m Bombay has, in tho ophuon 
of a good many iieople, not been a completo success. Tho only way in which such 
freedom can bo granted is to instruct tho university examiners to give a wido 
ravrge of chuice iii their examination papers luidor cortahi safeguards or oven a 
choice in tho subjects of study. ^\s regards post-graduate teaching a good deal 
of freedom can bo granted and there is, of course, tho widest freedom in 
tho choice of a subject for a thesis where a thesis qualifies for a degree’. 

(iv) So far tu this question relates S[)coialty to Calcutta, I am unable to answer it. 

But in Civso a similar question is asked as rcgarils Bombay 1 wouiti say that so 
long as Bombay University continues to bo an affiliating university, tho present, 
system should ho .as i.ar asqwsslhlo retained, with tho addition ofxmo or two per- 
manent insjxjotors of tho highest qualifications to ius£)cet and guide tho colleges 
and occasionally also to hisiHjct its schools and to correlate and collate tho results 
of tho university examinations, so as to judge of tho effioicnoy of tho various 
institutions affiliated to tho University. 
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Pbasad, Dr. Gisxsn — conli. 


(B) As at present, the o.xeoutivo govorninent of the University should be vested 

in tho Syndicate. 

(C) In each subject for post-graduate ^tudy there should he a special board, consist- 

ing of not more than seven, and not loss than three, members ; tho university 
professor or professors in that subject as well as tho heads of departments 
of constituent colleges teaching that subject being ex-ojficio members and three 
members being elected each year by the university lecturers in that subject 
from among such of themselves as are graduates of at least seven years’ standing. 

(D) There should he a general board of post-graduate studies in science, which 

should consist of : — 

(1) eX'Officio members: tho university professors in science; tho heads of the 

soioirco departments of constituent colleges engaged in post-graduate 
teaching in science ; 

(2) members elected annually ; one by, and from, each special board of post- 

graduate study in a science subject ; two fellows, by tho Senate. 

(E) There should bo a general board of post-graduate studies in arts which should 

bo constituted on tho samo linos as in tho casa of science. 

(E) There should bo a general board of pre-graduate studies in science with special 
boards under it. 

(G) There should bo a general board of pre-graduate studios in arts with special boards. 

under it. 

(H) There should bo a matriculation board, a board of law, a board of medicine, 

a board of engineering, and n board of commerce and technology, 

(I) Bach special board of post-graduatostudies should initiate proposals regarding— 

(1) course of study, 

(2) text books or recommended books, and 

(3) standards and conduct of examinations. 

(J) Each general board of post-gradunto studies should initiate proposals regard- 

ing— 

(1) appointments to tho teaching staff under tho direct control of the University, 

(2) teaching requirements from year to year and preparation of the time-table, 

and 

(3) appointment of examiners. 

(K) Tho functions of tho general boards of pre-graduate studies and of the special 

boards under them should bo nearly the samo as those of the faculties of 
arts and science and of the boards of studies under them in the existing 
system. 

■ (L) Tho functions of tho boards of law, medicine and engineering should bo tho 
samo as those of tho faculties of law," medicine and engineering in the exist- 
ing system. 

(M) The existing faculties as well as tho councils of post-graduate teaching with 

their executive committees should bo abolished. . j 

(N) The Syndicate should consist of — 

(1) ex-ojjicio members : tho Vice-Chancellor ; the Director of Public Instruction 
of Bengal and the Pro-Vico-Chancellor ; 

’(2) fifteen members to be elected annually from among tho ordinary or cz-olficio 
Follows of tho University as detailed below. 

(O) Of tho 16 elected members of the Syndicate the general boards of post- 

graduate studies should elect two each ; the general boards of pre-graduate 
studies, one each ; tho matrioulation board, the board of engineering, and 
tho board of commerce and technology, one each ; the boards of law and 
medicine, two each; tho Senate should elect two. 
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R.VY, Maliariija KsiuuNisn Chandha, Bahadur — cohW.— Bay. MASMATHAifATn. 


University should exercise great mfluenco in the selection of the staff, in the 
housing of the students, and in the .matter of libraries, laboratories, etc., of 
the eollegcs. 

(6) In the other centres of population the same supervision and control by the 
University as in university tomis should be given to the University, and for 
this purpose a body of university inspectors — men of first-rate ability and 
experience — should go round and inspect mufassal colleges regularly. ; 

(ii) Affiliation to University must not be given to colleges unless thej' are adequately 

staffed and equipped. In the case of old affiliated institutions all changes in 
the staff should be brought to the notice of the University and if in the opinion 
of the University the changes be for the worse, warnmgs may be given to the 
institutions concerned and in the case of non-compliance affiliation should be 
withdr.iw.i until the necessary requirerae'uts are met by the colleges concerned. 
The tmivorsity inspectors suggested above will be of immense help in this 
matter. 

(iii) The University instead of preacribmg text books, specially in the higher forms, 

should frame a syllabus of studies and the colleges under the University will bo. 
at liberty to select boolu for the teachiiig of the subjects covered by the sylla- 
bus. This will give some degree of freedom to ■ colleges in the selection of 
books. But in subjects like English, Sanskrit and other languages in which 
this iirinciplo caimot be safely applied, text-books should be prescribed by the 
University. 

( iv) I should favour the maintenance as f.ar as possible of the existing system with 
only this stipulation that the mufastal collegcs<should bo fairly represented 
in the management of the central university. 


Eay, Manmathanath. 

(i) I am of opinion that the affiliation of colleges to the University on the present 

terms should continue, subject only to this variation that the University 
should have financial control over the colleges, that the finances of each college 
should be laid before a standing committee of the Senate to be scrutinised, in, 
order to ensure that the whole of the money is spent most usefully and economi- 
cally for the purposes of education. I should, however, insist upon a strict 
supervision and control by the University over the colleges. 

(ii) Since the Act of 1904, the Syndicate of the University has cfleotivq control over 

the colleges in matters of staff and equipment. Adequate staff and adequate 
.equipment may bo ensured by a real, not merely mechanical or formal, 
supervision and oxerciso of the control. . . • 

iii) It is not jiractieable at the present time to grant to colleges freedom in the design 
of their coirrses of study for the university examinations or in the conduct of the 
eXiiminations of their students for university degrees. There bemg a large 
number of colleges, stand.-irds arc likely to vary. The impartial working out 
may become impossible and. the more influential colleges may get greater 
■ favour from the University. Besides, the colleges have not reached that state 
of efficiency which will justify the grant of this freedom. ■ 

(iv) It is po.ssibly only that the Presidency College can be incorporated in the Uriiver- 
■ ' sity. With regard to the other colleges, the oxistmg system sliould bo main- 

tained to a large extent. It is desirablb that there- should , not - be two univer- 
siiics, one teaching and the other federal, but that there should be one university 
. with two departments, a teaching department and a federal department, both 
controlled by a composite Senate. This is desirable not onty from a financial 
and an economic point of view, but also because' of the paucity of scholars suffi- 
cient for two distinct senates, and the risk of competition and underselling. It 
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Ray, Maumatiianath— con W. — B ay,. Raja Peamada Nath — Ray, Saeat Chakdea. 


will also be desirable to amend the constitution of the Senate in such a way that 
the various interests might be sufficiently represented there. The highest pro- 
fesMrs of the University as well as the hca^ of all first grade colleges should bo 
ex-officio members of the Senate ; and a larger number of members should bo 
_ returned by election. This would of necessity considerably reduce the number of 
* nominations by His Excellency the CHiancellor. 

In connection with this question, I may refer to the proposal recently made by the 
Government of India regarding the establishment of more second grade colleges outside 
Calcutta and the opening of additional classes in a certain number of high schools to pre- 
pare students for the Intermediate examination, I readily welcome such a proposal. 
The existing colleges with their present equipment cannot cope and should not be 
called upon to cope with the growing demand for high education, and it does 
not seem to bo desirable that the intermediate students should necessarily assemble, 
in Calcutta or in the larger towns. Idc. not agree with those who insist upon .the 
necessity of the immigration into Calcuitii of students even in the Intermediate 
stage. I am of opinion that no embargo should be placed upon the choice of students : 
home influences are very desirable and of very great value, specially at the age 
when the students are in their intermediate classes. This will also, have the effect of 
reducing the cost of education, which is an insurmountable difficulty in fhebase^of many 
students. There are, several efficient mu/assal schools which admit of this exparisiOH in"' 
localities where it is needed, but whenever the additional classes are opened they shall 
bo treated as a separate second grade college and shall fulfil the same conditions, and 
shall be as efficient, as the other second grade colleges in the province. 


Bay, Raja Pbamada Nath. 
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Ray, Sakat Chandba — conUl . — Ray, Satis Chandra — RicautrsoN, . Thomas H. — 
Richsy, The HoiTble Mr. J. A. 


(iv) If the intellectual resources of Calcutta could bo efficiently organised for the 
purpose mentioned in the question, I would suggest that all colleges within- 
tho. Presidenoy should bo meorporated in the Calcutta University. 

(o) No. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) Answer is unnecessary. 


Eat, Satis Chandra. 

The existing relation between the University and the colleges outside Calcutta 
seems for the present to be necessary and satisfactory, namely, the relation by which 
the University controls the courses of study and their teaching staff. As regards the 
Calcutta colleges it would be advisable to divide them into : — 

(A) Colleges really fit for imparting higher instruction. 

(B) Those not so fit. ' ' 

The former class and the University should work in close co-operation, and a 

strong central organisation should bo created by combining and utilising their intellec- 
tual resources. The second class of colleges may remain outside the University, though 
under its control, and teaching up to the standard of which they are capable. 

The time is not yet ripe for endowing the colleges with greater freedom than they 
at present enjoy nor for tiie establishment of a new kind of relationship. 


Eichardson, Thomas H. 

(iv) I would favour a now controlling body for the centralised te.aohing University 
and another for the University examining outside colleges. You cannot mis 
up the two types of universities. , 


Eichey, The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 

(o) I assume in answermg this question that colleges situated in the university town 
are within reasonable walking distance of each other ; for othenvise they might 
for all practical purposes be situated in different towns in the mufassab 
On this assumption I would suggest the revision of the miiversity organisation on 
the following lines : — 

(A) A college, other than an institution of a professional nature, e.g., a medical college, 
should be primarily a place of residence for students and teachers. It should be 
a centre for social life, uicludhig athletic, bterary, debating and similar socie- 
ties. It should be made a basis for inculcating esjirit-de-ccrps and for friendly 
emulation. It should in fact supply that cultivated social atmosphere, which is 
the most marked characteristic of the best European universities, and which is 
entirely unknown to a student whose only connection rvith the University is 
attendance at a prescribed minimum number of lectures and appearance at peri - 
odical examinations.’ 

In the fulfilment of this part of its duties the college should, be practically autono- 
mous, though the University should satisfy itself from time to time, possibly 
through the medium of a standing inspection committee, that the supervision of 
the students and the accommodation provided for them is adequate. 

Apart from the residential and social features of college life, the instructional work of 

le college should bo of two kinds, — 

' (1) It should undertake the whole of the pass-degree work. Until honours and post- 

graduate courses are more' fully developed, this would leave as at present the 
hulk of the university teaching in the hands of college leotmeis, But, I feel 
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classes should be the veiy first step in university reform. It is impossible to introduce 
any improvement into the machinery of a university whila it is clogged up with ex- 
traueous matter, I'.e., masses of students who will never succeed in obtaining a pass 
degree, many of whom indeed will not even surmount the intermediate examination. 

By the opening of a number of second grade colleges this mass of ill-qualified material 
would be diffused over a wide area, leaving the colleges in the university town and at the 
prospective university centres free to admit the first rate students, and to pay proper 
attention to them. 

The obvious objection to the foregoing suggestions is that no improvement is proposed 
in the standard of the ordinary degree. The answer to this objection appears to me to 
be an economic one. So long as there is a demand for the mediocre article produced under 
the present system, the supply wiU be forthcoming from one source or another : if not 
from institutions attached to a recognised university, then from private institutions 
giving valueless diplomas such as, I believe, exist in America. 

The remedy lies not in an attempt, which is foredoomed to failure, to restrict univer- 
sity teaching to those who are clearly fitted for it, but for the University to produce a 
superior type of article in addition to its present products, and to trust to the employers 
(at present chiefly Government departments and educational institutions) to demand 
the superior article when they find it is available. 

It is not a counsel of perfection, but a practicable measure of reform, which should 
ultimately lead to the goal which it is desired to reach, namely, the provision of facilities 
for the best imiversity training for young Indians of ability without the hampering as- 
sociation with a mass of mediocre studentry which is involved in the present system. 

(iff) At the same time an improvement in the ordinary degree courses could be 
effected, as is suggested in this question by giving a greater latitude to colleges 
to design their own courses._ The amount of latitude given must be contingent 
on the fitness of each college for enlarged responsibility. A scheme submitted 
by the registrar of the Punjab University to the Syndicate some years ago 
suggests a possible solution. 

He proposed that degrees might be conferred on students of colleges on the result 
of either examinations only, or records and examinations, or records only. 

Records of students’ work should be maintained in all coUeges, and, when the Univer- 
sity is satisfied that these records are reliable in the case of any particular college, they 
should be takeu into consideration in awarding a degree to its students. After a still 
further period of probation, the University might go so far as to accept the records alone 
of a college as a sufficient guarantee of its students’ qualifications, and exempt them from 
appearance at any external examination. There would thus be colleges of three 
classes : — 

(1) Those whose students were awarded their degrees as at present solely on the 
results of an external examination. . . - 

' (2) Those in which the college records constituted an additional factor in determin- , 

iiig the standard attained by the students. 

’ (3) Those which were entrusted by the University u-ith the responsibility for con- 

feri-ing their oum degrees. Any laxity on the part of a college included in 
s either group (2) or group (3) would naturally eutaU its reversion to the next 

inferior group. 

, . It appears to me that such a system would provide a stroug incentive to colleges to 
regular efficient work, and tend to the' elimination of pre-examination cram. A slur 
would inevitably attach to a college whose records were not recognised by the. Uni- 
versity as deserving of consideration in the award of degrees to its students. Careful 
(Periodical inspection coupled with the automatic check of examination results would be 
'the basis on which the efficiency of colleges would be assessed. 

■ (iv) For working the university system'which is suggested in the preceding note, it 
would be necessary to have a dual organisation including — 

( 1 ) A body which would control the honours and post-graduate courses. This should 
be a purely academic body and would naturally consist of the university 
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professors in the varions suijjects, together with representatives from among 
the college lecturers and tutors. 

(2) A less specialised body which should, however, include the university teaching 
staS which would deal with the ordinary degree courses and examinations, the 
afiiliation and inspection of colleges, etc. 

Apart from these two bodies, yet a third would be needed to deal with purely admi- 
nistrative and financial questions, e.g., the appointment of university professors and 
the university budget. 

Since the system suggested would not draw a sharp lineEetween a powerful centralised 
teaching University in Calcutta and the colleges situated in the mufassal, the division of 
the university organisation on the lines suggested in the question would not be necessary. 


Egberts, David E. 

(i) (6) and (iv) (a). The present relation as contained in the existing regulations 

of the-University appears to be all that may be desired, but in practice the 
results are fat from satisfactory. 

It is doubtful if the formation of a new controlling body to regulate the studies and 
examinations in mufassal colleges wiU, in itself, effect any improvement, but it 
would at least enable those directly concerned in the development of those 
colleges, if allowed an adequate representation on the body', to have a far better 
opportunity of effecting some improvement. Their responsibility would be much 
greater than it can be under present conditions, and this should induce greater 
enthusiasm and effort. It would be necessaiy, of course, to have a strong ex- 
ternal control in the examinations. 

(ii) The present system should be adequate if properly , carried out. 

(iii) I do not consider it desirable so fir as science subjects are concerned that the 

freedom suggested should be extended to any college except in honours and 
subsequent courses, where a large degree of fre^om should be allowed. 


Eor, Tlie Hon’ble Babu Subexdea Nath. 

(i) The relation between the University and colleges should be that the University 

should supervise the working in the colleges, fix the curriculum o£ the degrees, 
have control over the hostels attached to the colleges and see that proper and 
qualified men are appointed as professors and lecturers. 

(6) The same rule applies to other centres of population in the Preidenoy. i 

(ii) By the appointment of well qualified inspectors and the formation of proper com- l 

mittees, and also by adequate grants where need be. ,! 

(lii) The colleges may teach other subjects of the same or allied nature as those pre-j- 
scribed for the univeraty examinations. I- think the 'boys ought to be; 
examined in one and the same place or places, and I do not think it proper that! 
there ought to be any freedom in the conduct of the examinations of fheirj' 
students for the university degrees. 

(iv) I svould favour the maintenance as far as posable of the existing system. 


Eudra, S. K. 

(i) I should like to see the University become a true home of learning, culture ancJ 
fellowship and also of research-in the manner indicated bolo-^. The Universitw 
should organise honours schools in every subject and direct and control tha 
teaching by instituting university professorships, the colleges in the nniversitjj 
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town co-operating so that an inter-collegiate system o£ lectures for honours 
schools will be supplealented by the teaching of university professors. 

Principals of the colleges concerned, acting in concert with the university professors, 
should have the mauage'ment of the scheme of the iator-coUegiate lectures. 

Mufassal colleges would necessarily be reduced to a lower status, namely teaching 
up to the course for a pass degree. 

This should not preclude any particular well equipped mufassal college from making 
approved arrangements for undertaking honours teaching in one or two subjects., 
jii) The efficiency of colleges as to stag and equipment can be ensured by university 
inspection'committees, on whose report continuation, suspension or cYtension 
of affiliation would depend. 

jiii) Should any college feel itself strong enough to modify or supplement a course of 
study prescribed by the University, it should submit its scheme to the University ; 
and if sanctioned, it should be a part of the approved study for the students of 
that college. As regards the conduct of examiaations by colleges for degrees, 
this may be adopted when a college has been permitted to teach a special course. 
The conduct of examinations by individual colleges would scarcely arise if the 
honours schools and the inter -collegiate system of lectures were adopted. For 
the pass degree the freedom of the college is not of much import. 

I have very strongly held to the view that the present intermediate standard should 
be the matriculation, and that there should be a three years’ course for the degree 
examination, one for the pass standard and another for the honours schools. The 
best teaching and equipment as to laboratories and libraries should be concen- 
trated in university towns, and these should become real homes of learmng, culture, 
and fellowship, and also of research. I do not sea any way out of concentration at 
special centres. In course of time other similar universities would arise elsewhere. 


Sahay, Eai Bahadur BhaGvati. 

(i) The relation between the University and the colleges in the university town and in 

other centres of population should,be identical as regards the extent of control. 

(ii) I would recommend an absolute minimum qualification and a scale of mmimum 

requirements for each branch of learning in which a degree is , sought and 
disaffiliation if these conditions are not satisfied. 

(iii) I would not allow any freedom whatever in tliese respects, as I fail to see the 
need of it, since option is given to a college to choose any course and send up can- 
didates for any examination. Such a freedom assumes that the collective kno\y- 
Icdge and experience of a university as to what is the best course for a certain 
degree and the best test for a certain examination is not to ho trusted and that 
the individual knowledge and experience of particular colleges is a safer guide. 
This in my opinion is an assumption quite imtemible. Tlie only raison (F clre of 
such a freedom is the adaptability of the course and the examination to indivi- 
dual capacity and re^piirements, but for this there is no further need in a 
sj'stem which allows choice of subjects and examinations. Any, latitude in 
modifying the course or tbo examination selected with regard to mdividual capa- 
city and needs is bound to make for inefficiency. 


Sanyal, EiSIK-^NTA. 

(i) The colleges should be aflljiated to the Univer.sity as at present. ’ 

(ii) For the ordinary' degree (pass course) this is possible. For tlie higiicst training 
it will be necessary to have a central institution in CalcutLa. 
tit) By' providing a number of alternative courses. The colleges may bo allowed to 
conduct the ,;ex.anunatiQas of their students; bat the questions should bo 
framed by university p-ipcr-setters and tlie examination of answer papers sliould 
also bo checked by the Universitv. 

y2 
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Sapext, “The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadce. 

(i) I have to some extent anticipated my anAvrer to this part of the question in my 

ans\ver to question 4. To be more definite, the University should exercise the 
fullest control in^the matter of appointment of professors and teachers in 
regard to colleges situated in the rniversity town, and also exercise undivided 
disciplinary powers over the students of aU such colleges. But as regards 
colleges situated in other centres of population, its control cannot be direct 
though it must continue to be of a supervisory character. 

(ii) The present system of appointing qniversity inspectors who are supposed to inspect 

colleges and to report on their efiiciency is not to my mind satisfactory. It has 
in some instances worked arbitrarily. I should appoint a special committee 
on which the heads of colleges should be represented to go into the question as 
to whether the atfiliated colleges are adequately staged and adequately equipped^ , 
and when a college is refused affiliation, it should have the right of appeal to t£e 
Senate. I have. noticed that extravagance in salaries or in buildings passes some- 
times for efficiency. The adequacy of the stag and equipment of a college will 
to a great extent depend upon the number of students ordinarily reading im' a 
college and also upon the subjects which it proposes to teach. The finances tjf 
each college wiU ffitimately determine the scope for its expansion. While I anji 
strongly in favour of teachers or professors being paid well, I also realise that', 
it is impossible for private colleges to adopt the very high standard in regard 
to salaries which has been adopted by the Government. The general complaint,^ 

- m regard to this matter is that the standard of efficiency adopted by the Govern- 
ment is fictitious and is not purely educational but of a very mixed character, 
and I personally; think that while efficiency should be enforced the standard 
of efficiency requires to be dispassionatel}' revised. 

Xiii). Ab I have indicated already; my inclination is to leave colleges some degree of 
freedom in the design.of their courses but that can only be possible where the 
syllabus is only prescribed. I do not '^vish, however,' to give the colleges the- 
conduct of the examination for the students for university degrees, which power 
should continue to remain. with the University. 

(iv) I cannot answer this part of the question with reference to Calcutta; but generally ^ 
speaking and consistently with the views indicated above, I am in favour of the , 
creation of a new controlling body which will be an integral part of the university . 
to deal with the outlying afiiliated colleges. ■ ' j 
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ijAUU-lIl, .\KSiayKUMAU~Ct)Hf/.— N aUKAIL OOl'AI, CltASUlU—SAlIMA, TilO Ilon’blo 

Jl.io JLtliidur U. N*. 


(>( liii> i'!.». s-xujr!; o( tl»> .'tudi’iHi. ri jiiSL* of tlm oollcj'o tc.iU and 
t' Ai-hcjH ' in.iauin 'ihimltl liu tabi'ii into coji^iili.'-.xiion in f:r.iiitiiig tlio degroM. 
Xhf I’nivornty ux.iiiiinationnhonld Ijo only a iMrl o£ the test of the studenU’ 
hnosthx'gr, ami not tlutrOla text. 


S.UtKAU, GoP.VL Cn.lNDnA, 

(i) Kxt'.'pl in tlu> nlAltef of airdiation, the unix-enity at pri'.-ant iloc.-i not oxcroiao 
.iny control over the worhing of the allili.ited college.! either in falcntla or olso- 
xi h- re. .\ny interference '.cilh tho inDTii.d lu inageiuont of the.io institutions by 
the imiver.-ity auilniritiea i.4 not dc-.ir.tble.. Hut eo long a.s iho University con- 
iini!>'» to bo of the ferlcral typo as nt pre.ieni, it i.s Hoce.'.-ary that both groups 
of iii'.iitutioin coming under tho he.ids (n) atuf (i) should ho brought into oloso 
re!.ition»hip with the University, i.r.. with the univer-silx- proft-sors inul teachers, 
soiii'.- of whom lii.vy ho deputed for a term or part of iV term to ileliver ooursos of 
feclurei ill their rc.>pcelivo .subjeet i in tbo alhliate!! eoHegc.'!. Distinguished 
profe •■'toM from sonui of the atVdiated eollegca may similarly Im invited to deliver 
Ivciurciat tho imiver.'ily college. 

fii) ’I'ho n liviir.'ity aiithoritioj most satisfy themselves by a tliorough inspection 
of tho .stair .ind cpiipment of iv college conductetl by it.s own profcs.sors or other 
compi'teiiL persona Indore allili.iting it in thoeoiirse.i ".vliich the institution wishes 
to ti'.ioh. whother tho gi'iieral .staudarii of olKciuiioy i.s liliely to ho maintained 
at tho level reipiired for .illiliation. * 

liii) Within iho limit t of the pre.icribeil eyllabiis, this may ho jiermilled. But I 
ill) not consider it di'.sirablo to grant powers in respect of eoiiducliiig examina- 
tions for university dcgretxs, 

(iv) 1 wouM suggest tho adoption of tito third alfernative. 
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the relation of the 'Dniversity to the eoUeges in the university town on the one 
hand and in the country on the other. In view of the large numbers and with a 
view to greater efficiency of administration it might be necessary' to have more 
than one university within the bounds of the Presidency'. 

(ii) TTe should be inclined to restrict supervision by the University' to a merely nega- 

tive action or power of veto of any appointment. We should in no case allow 
the University to have any say in the positive appointment of members of a 
college staff. In the evcrcise of veto also we should liie to secure that the Uni- 
versity' should have due regard to the general aims of a college and to its obli- 
gations to recruit its staff in a special way. We desire greater security' than has 
hitherto existed against the pedantic application of qualification rules. We 
would allow due weight to the operation of public opinion, even though this should 
appear to work somewhat slowly in certain cases. A college which i&iuadcquately 
staffed and equipped will before very long find that it fails to attract the best 
students, and the pressure of necessity will compel it to improve its policy. 

(iii) We are of opinion that considerable change is possible in this respect. The larger 

colleges at least should havo.the power for arranging their own courses for degrees 
and of specialising to a certain extent according to the peculiar qualifications 
of their staff. It would be to the interest of the college to preserve continuity 
in this respect as much as possible. The particular type of education offered 
by any college would soon become known and students would make their choice 
accordingly. Such freedom would bo an additional safeguard against teaching 
being nndidy' subordinated to examination. We should propose to secure such 
uniformity of standard as is necessary or desirable by allowing to the University 
the power of reviewing, say every three years, the courses of study proposed and 
giving their sanction to any considerable changes at the timedhese changes are' 
proposed. .Uniformity of standard in examination could be secured by appoint- 
ing a body of three examiners for each subject. One of these would be a member - 
of the college staff. The other two would be drawn from outside the college. 
One of these would be nominated by the college and approved (u-ith a freely 
exercised right of veto) by ,the University and the other would be appointed 
by the University. 

(fv) The answer to this is already implied in our answer to I. We are not in favour 
of a powerful centralised teaching university which at the same time exercises 
control over colleges. If such a central teaching universitj' is established it should 
be a self-contained and separate institution. The purely examining university 
might in our opinion exercise control according to the existing system. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

would preface my answers under this question by certain general observations on 
institution of the University. 3Iy answers must be understood in this light, 
nstitution of a university ; The typical forms are : — 

oe I . — A mono-centric residential (or it may be non-residential) university with 
undivided jurisdiction in a single torni, with a single (university) college, or 
with a number of collies, all 'internal, or some internal and some external, 
atnated in the town. 

pe II . — A university with undivided jurisdiction oyer a certain area,- and affiliating 
colleges (external or internal, residential or otherwise) situated in different towns 
within that area. Such a university may in its constitution be a federation of 
■ colleges, or it may be of a non-federal type (a.s in Calcutta), or of a mixed type, 
pe III . — A federation of universities, each with undivided jurisdiction in single 
towns (or, it may be, in certain defined areas, mutually exclusive, or even over- 
lapping for certain purposes), and each comprising a university college or - 
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particular courses with a degree of frce<lom in the design of their courses and in 
the conduct of internal examinations, but all such institutions should conform 
to a standard fortbo final degree or diploma- There should not be one eiami- 
nation, like the present matriculation, for entrance into university colleges, but 
every college should liave its own entrance examination in view of its own. 
advanced courses. The matriculation examination mil only entitle a student 
to sit for the .special entrance o.xamination of a college. 

(iv) (a) Yes. 

(c) The external oollegc,s should be permitted to compete for the final degree, but 
will be autonomous in their own coursc.s. 


T.uiKABirusHAN'A, Mahamahopadhyaya PRAJLVTH-UfATH. 

(i) In'my" answer to question A, I have tried to indicate the type of university which 
in the present circumstances scenes to me to meet the educational requirements of 
Bengal. It is a university which ha.s to do with both external and internal 
colleges, with colleges situated in the university town as well as outside. It is a 
university combining in itself both teaching and examining functions. Post- 
graduate studios have recently been taken by' the . University into its owu 
hands, with the result that excepting a few colleges in Dacca and Patna 
(Patna colleges will henceforth form part of the new local university), all the 
colleges in Bengal have been reduced to the status of first-grade and second-grade 
colleges — teaching respectively up to the B. A.. and intermediate standards. The 
University further contomplatc.s, we are told, the total differentiation between 
the pass and honours courses of the degree examination. This appears to me to be 
a step in the right direction. For so far as the pass students are concerned, a 
certain um'formity in the standard of the outturn is the principal look-out of 
the University'. Therefore, with regard to colleges, internal as well as exteriml 
teaching up to the B. A. standard, the University would continue to exercise its 
present functions of supenUion, co-ordination, examination and regulation of 
courses of studies. But the post-graduate studies will be carried on within the- 
University — and under its very eyes. And this is necessary and proper. For 
the University' perpetuates itself mainly through its teachers and scholars of 
eminence — those respectively who disseminate and conserve learning. And the 
special preparation of such men should begin from the B. A. stage. The Dacca 
University Committee rightly' remarks — “ The honours student should be regarded ' 
as different in kind and not in degree from the pass man. He should be a student 
of superior ability, capable of more advanced methods of study and desiring to 
attain a high degree of proficiency in some branch of learning. His instruction 
should be on different lines from those appropriate for pass students.” It is 
in the case of such students that personal guidance of teachers of first rate abih'ty 
and of recognised standing in their subjects is imperatively needed. These must 
live in the true university atmosphere and the residential principle calls for 
strict application in their case. . But, for students aspiring merely after tho- 
B. A. degree, the collegiate atmosphere if sufficiently wholesome and elevated- 
should suffice. The multiplication of such, colleges in the difterent centres of 
population is the need of the hour, rather than the multiplication of nmver- 
sities on a strictly residential basis. The University ought, therefore, to make 
it a point to allow scope and facility for the development of the special 
characteristics — the individuality and variety of the colleges affiliated to it. 
Such eollegcs .are to be organic wholes and within their limits complete. Colleges 
with well-marked individual aims and traditions are, however, rare at present. 
The Sanskrit College is one of this rare group, and the purpose of this institution, 
viz., a deeper Sansfcritic culture; is indicated by its senior and junior scholarship 
examinations. The interference of the University should never extend to the- 
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defacing of such individual traits. The niind of the student is more directly' 
influenced bj- the college in which ho prosecutes his studies than ' the larger 
atmo.spherc of the Universitj' as a whole. Sufficient freedom should therefore be 
allowed hi' the University to the colleges so that the oollegiate traditions might 
acquire life and attain development. It would not bo enough, however, to foster 
the growth or encourage the tomidation of such colleges in the mufassal. The 
University ought also to see that they receive an adequate supply of students 
and thus help to relievo the serious congestion in the colleges situated in the 
university town. And for this purpose the University ought to make rules to 
the eflcct that students in the mufassal should in the first iiistance resort to 
colleges nearest to their native villages — e.g., those located in their own districts. 
Such a measure would facilitate the decentralisation in the work of the Universitj’ 
which has become highly desirable at the present time. 

(ii) The remuneration, work and status of professors in -all the oalleges under the 
Universitj- should, as far as possible, be placed on a par or standardised. The 
functions of supervision and co-ordination belonging to the Universitj- ought to 
be exercised to this end. Private proprietorship of college.?, overt or otherwise, 
should bo checked, for a college run on a commercial basis has an unwholesome 
effect upon all its members, students as well as teachers. 


Tipple, E. F. _ 

(i) and (ili). The affiUation of collegiate institutions, though not an ideal arrange- 
ment, has served a useful purpose in the process of educational e.ypansion in 
England, and it marks a definite stage in such expansion. There does not 
appear to be any fundamental reason why it should not do the same in India, 
provided that proper safeguards are taken to ensure that the affih’ation in question 
is a real as distinct from a merely nominal relationship. 

To ensure tliis the professorial staffs of the affiliated colleges should be members of 
the senate of the affiliating university. The faculties and boards of studies should be 
drawn from such teaching members of the senate. 


Turner, F. C. 

(i) I consider that the present Universitj- of Calcutta should be divided into two uni- 
versities, a University of Calcutta comprising oidj- colleges situated in Calcutta 
and a University of Bengal comprising all colleges other than those situated in 
Calcutta or belonging to Dacca University, in the Presidency of Bengal and in 
Assam. In all administrative matters the two universities should be entirely 
independent but it would be necessary to correlate thesjdlabuscs and examina- 
tions so that transfer from one university to the other could be easily arranged. 

(ii) This can not be done entirely satisfactorily except by improving the inspecting 

arrangements of the University and bj- eliminating from the university execu- 
tive all but a small minority of those who have no experience of the w'orking of 
arts colleges. 

(iii) I do not think that at present anything can be done in the directions indicated. 

(iv) (a) I should favour this as I have indicated under (i) above. 


Vachaspati, Sm Kantha. 

(i) (a) The relation between the University and the colleges situated in the univer- 
sity town ought to be more intimate and real and should he of mutual mate* 
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rial assistance to each other. The principaia as well as senior professors of 
such colleges should have some voice in university affairs. 

(6) The princixials of colleges in the mufassal should he members of the Senate so 
that they may be consulted on important occasions. 

(ii) Before afBliating any college, the University authorities should be assured that 
the institution is well equipped with a decent library, a laboratory and a 
reserve fund, and that it has engaged a sufBeieut number of efficient teachers 
competent to teach up to the standard for which affiliation is prayed for. 

(iii) . It is neither desirable nor possible under the present circumstances to grant to col- 

leges any freedom ia the design of their courses or in the conduct of the exami- 
nations of their students for university degrees. 

(iv) Yes : such an organisation is practicable. In that case the centralised teaching 

university should exercise the powers of a federal university in respect of 
colleges not incorporated in the same. 

I would favour the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing system as 
regards the control of studies and examinations of such colleges. 


ViDYABHUSAN, RaJENDEANATH. 

(i) (o) The relation between the University and colleges ought to be more inti- 

mate and reaL The principal of each college in the university town as well 
as the senior professor should bs a member of the executive body of the 
University. 

^ (6) The prinoipab of colleges in the mofussil should be members of the Senate 

and they should bo consulted on each important occasion. 

(ii) It is necessary that, for efficient teaching, there should be one professor for every 

20 students ; a reserve fund should be set apart to meet demands in extraordinary 
cases ; frequent inspection by imiversity authorities is also necessary. / 

(iii) It is not possible unless special subjects are taught in particular colleges. 

(iv) Yes, the organisation is possible ; this university shall exercise the powers of a 

federal uaiveraity in respect or colleges not incorporated in the centralised 
teaching university. 

(o) Yes, the controlling body should be comjjosed of members recruited from 
both the centralised university and the colleges not incorporated in it. 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu JTabe. 

(i) [a) The colleges in the university town should be assimilated forming a teaching 

and residential university of the mono-college type. The University should 
be located in some accessible site in the suburbs, far from the distractions 
of the town. 

(6) The above type of university should have no relation with colleges situated 
in other centres of population, but two controlling bodies (one at Dacca to 
serve.Eastem Bengal and one at Calcutta to serve Western Bengal) should 
be created to reflate the studies and examinations of such colleges. On 
each of these bodies, the stairs of the local universities and the mufassal colleges 
concerned and qualified 3IuhammaJans should be adequately represented. 

(ii) There should be two inspectors of'colleges attached to each body (one being aWuham- 

, madan and the other a Hindu), to see that each college is adequately staffed 

and adequately maintained,, otherwise it will not be allowed to send up candi- 
dates for the examinations. ' 
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(lu) In the residential and teaching universities of the above-mentioned type complete 
freedom should bo given to the teachers of every subject in the design of the 
course of studies and in the conduct of the examinations. In fact, the Board 
of Studies in any subj'ect ivill be composed of the teachers of that subject 
In the mufassal colleges, 'where men of ability and character and recognised stand- 
ing in their subjects are available some freedom in the design of the courses and 
in the conduct of the examinations should be given ; but in every case the subjects 
and not the books should bo definitely laid dow. 
i(iv) I am in favour of the creation of a new controlling body on the lines indicated 
above to regulate the studios and examinations of the colleges not incorporated 
in the centralised university. The centralised university should be free to 
direct its whole attention to its omi development. (If, however, any of the two 
other methods bo selected to deal -with these colleges, I would strongly propose 
that the Calcutta University should deal with the West Bengal colleges and the 
Dacca University with the collides in East Bengal. That is the only way to 
divide work, to relievo congestion and give satisfaction to the Aluhammadans 
of Eastern Bengal. It would be too heavy a burden, even upon any examining 
university, not to speak of a centralised university, to deal single-handed ■with so ' 
many colleges lying outside.) 


Wathen, G. A; 

I question whether the system in the Punjab with a loose connection between the 
TJniversity and the college is wise or effective. We talk glibly of inter-college lectures in 
Dahore, but where every single college is under-staffed it is doubtful whether it is possible 
fto give smaller classes of . advanced students to more eminent teachers without the ordi- 
nary students, who must be in a huge majority, suffermg. I favour having far more and far 
smaller universities. Let the universities have freedom in designing the courses. 
Where there are several universities in a province it would be easy to arrange for a com- 
bination of external and internal examiners. No doubt some colleges if converted into 
'Universities would give very cheap degrees, but they would in their own interests be 
kept up to a certain level of efiSciency by a desire to preserve the market value of their 
degrees. 

In the Punjab we could have such small universities at the larger centres of population, 
■e.g., Lahore, Delhi, Amritsar, Rawalpindi, Peshawar and Sialkot. 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. ' ' 

I have not sufficient technical knowledge to be able to state the relations that 
■should exist between a university and its colleges. I should deprecate the existence of 
■affiliated colleges at a long distance from the university town. Proximity is an essential 
•of true affiliation. It may sometimes be necessary for practical reasons to permit affili- 
ation at a distance, but permission for such affiliation should be most grudgingly and 
•sparingly given. 

It is difficult to generalise as to the relations between the University and its colleges. 
The University should have sufficient authority to be able to insist that the teaching and 
•discipline of each college is of the highest possible quality. The exercise of such authority 
would depend on the degree of efficiency attained by each college. Efficiency might bo 
■secured and rewarded by granting some measiue of freedom in the design of the courses 
of study and in the conduct of examinations for university degrees, to such colleges as. 
might attain prescribed standards in the quality of their teacliing staffs. The University 
regulations should be sufficiently elastic to permit of variation in the degree of control 
•exercised by the University, and in the degree of freedom permitted, according to the 
standard of efficiency attained. 
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Whitehead, The Eight Eev. H. 

(iii) I would allow tho professora in charge of the honoura oouraes almost complete- 
freedom in the design of their courcts and under proper safeguards in tho conduct 
of tho osiuninationa of their own students. I do not think that this could safely 
be done in tho case of tho pnsa course undot eiiating conditiona. 


' . Wn-iiiAMS, Eev. Gaefield. 

(See chapter V of the report printed in volume VII particularly pages 469 — 475 ) 

(i) (o) Tho University by means of a departmental organisation should through tho- 
faculties have complete control over all tho leaching in the University. This- 
implies that it must satisfy itself concerning tho adequacy of everybody and. 
everything (je.g., iastrnetional staff, buildings, equipment, libraries), used for- 
tcaching purpose-s. But this does not mean that it will control the colleges. 
Bor a coUego is very much more than the teaching that goes on in its- 
precincts. University profe-ssors (chief, assistant and associate) will control'- 
the work of the various faculties, but several of the assistant and associafo- 
university professors should be residents in, and actually connected with, the- 
life of individual colleges, and over this college life tho University will have 
no direct control, except in so far as tho manner of its life may affect tho 
teaching work. Such teaching as will bo undertaken actually in a college for 
tho particular students of that college should be largely of a tutorial kind,, 
but even, college tutors will be in some measure subordinate to the professora- 
of tho faculty of which they form a part. University lectures may bo- 
delivered in a college building if necessary, but they should be open to alT 
students of the University, and not merely to the students of that particular 
college. 

The status and popularity of a college under the system that I propose, and which is 
outlined in greater detail in the report in volume YET would he dependent very largely 
on the following factors : — 

(A) The actual social, athletic and academic life developed within its walls. 

(B) The relations existing between the professors and tutors who live within its walls- 

and tho students whoso Alma Plater it is.. 

(C) The efficiency of its tutorial staff. 

(D) Its reputation for scholarship. 

(E) Its hostel accommodation and the efficiency of its wardens. 

(B) Any other activities it might have created for the help of its students either in- 
respect of work or play or the ordinary comforts of life. 

The umversity “ Court ” or “ Board of Control ” would have no power- whatever over 
the college apart from its insistence on the rules made iu respect of affiliation. 

The academic council would have considerable control over the college on its aca- 
demic .side, but the principal of the college would be esi-officio a member of the academic- 
council and, if the college were worth anything at all, many others of its members would be- 
en this council, so that even this control seems more rigid on paper than it w-ould actual- 
ly be iu practice and in any case the decision os to which courses a student should adopt 
and which lectures he should attend would be made by the college authorities. 

(6) The University should Imve no relations with any college outside Calcutta. 

(ii) If by “ adequately staffed ” is meant “ adequately staffed in eveiy branch of the- 
subject in which the degree is taken,” the answer is that this end cannot be- 
ensured. 

Indeed this is one of the chief reasons for the substitution for the present system of- 
the departmental qistem. Un^er this latter each, department will look after its. 
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own interests in eacli college, and will not accept insufficiently-qualified 
tutors or equipment which does not meet its needs. 

(iii) I am opposed to such freedom being given to eoUeges. I think university depart- 

ments should be given a large measure of freedom. 

(iv) (a) This is the only possibility and it is only possible if the new kind of control fae- 

Stato control. 

(6) and (c) Certainly not. 


Zachariah, K. 

I should like to be allowed to answer the different parts of this question together. 
If I were allowed to shatter the present sorry scheme of the University to bits, I should: 
re-mould it something after the following fashion : — 

(A) Primary schools. ' , 

(B) Middle schools. 

(C) High, schools. 3Iinimmn age 15 or 16. At the end of tliis stage, there would bo 

an examination jnore or less equal in standard to the present Matrioulation,. 
This might bo called the “ School Preliminary. ” 

(D) Successful candidates would enter any one of the following institutions : — 

(1) Intermediate schools for such students as intend to proceed to the University 

later. An intermediate school will give a two years’ course, roughly corres- 
ponding to the present I. A. and I. So., and at the end there would bo an. 
examination, which might be called the “ School Final, ” qualifying for 
entrance to the University. The intermediato school represents' the last 
stage of school education and there should bo one of thoso at least in every 
district ; Calcutta would have sovcr.al. 

(2) Normal and elementary teachers’ training schools. 

(3) Schools teaching commercial and technical subjects and agriculture. Somo 
general education is necessary for students in these schools, and so the 
“ school preliminary ” will alone qualify for admis.?ion. Instruction such, 
as thej' will impart is of the utmost importance both in the economic 
development of the country and in diverting such students as have no capacity 
for a university education from the intermediate school classes. At present, ’ 
teaching is terribly hampered by the presence in colleges of a certain number 
of students who should not bo there. .A university is doing harm instead 
of good “ if it helps thoso who have no special bent for learned pursuits to 
acquire, with heavj- labour and much assistance, just as much as may enablo- 

them to pass muster It is making itself into a maebino for multiply. 

ing inferior products .and for stomping them with an ancient and honourable 
hall-mark. ” Doubtless, such youths h.avo other talents, and no educational 

A system is satisfaoforv’ wliich does not help them to discover the bent of 
their genius and then provide opportunities for its devolopneiit and exercise* 

I do not think that simply to ** plough ” more students is to improve the Uni- 
versity. On the other hand, in a perfect and complete educational system,, 
no one will fail ; because there will be a va-st variety' of in.stitutions, and e.ach 
man will find his true place .and vocation. It may bo necesiary to say to some 
sttidents, “ the University is not the place for you ; ” but it is not enough. 
There is a responsibility immediately laid on society to find a suitable and. 
honourable place for them. I beb’evo that the establishment of .-chools of the 
sort mentioned in (2) and (3) is the key to many problems. 

' But it is probable that a gre.at many students will bo unwilling, .at such an early 
stage as the school preliminary, to abandon the fa^ciruiting prospixt of .a 
university career and to betake themselves to more practical studie.o For 
this re.a-son, it may be desirable so to .arrange the cour.-cs of .study th-it the 
student, wliilc ho obtains some training in commercial and technical 
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subjects or pedagogy, will, at the same time, receive a sound general edu- 
cation. So that when he passes out of an intermediate school he may be 
equally fitted either to go on to the college or to divert himself to technical 
studies. Some disability, enhanced fees for instance, may be imposed on 
those who take only a low class in the school final so as to discourage them, to 
some extent, from proceeding to an arts college. 

(E) From the interihediatc school successful students will go up to a university 
college. In it, there will be two alternative courses, 

(1) A pass course, extending over two years, and qualifying for the B.A. degree. 

(2) An honours course of three years, qualifying for the B. A. honours or iLA. 

degree. 

Of course there would be B. Sc. degrees as well. The University will include 
besides arts and science colleges, medical, law, training and engineering 
colleges. But no student would be allowed to take an arts course along 
with a course in one of these latter professional colleges. 

.(F) Finally, any student who has taken his degree, and wishes to do Research, \vill 
work under the guidance of the Regius professor in the subject and his assist- 
ants. If there is an excessive number of intending researchers, selection may 
have to be made ; but if a decent quality of work be insisted on, I do not 
think there will bo many. Any one who has done research work of adequate 
quality maybe allowed to supplicate for tho B.Litt., or B.Sc., Ph.1), or D.Sc,, 
as the Case may be. Real research work is an essential part of the work of any 
Eclf-rospccting university, but it is worth while remembering that research, 
should be done not only by advanced students, but by tho teachers. I do not 
think such a consummation is best attained or attainable under the new post- 
graduate scheme. The present ILA. is by no stretch of tho imagination 
research work ; although it is “ post-graduate,” whatever that ugly word 
may mean. • 

In Bengal, I should have three universities ; — 

(1) Dacca University. IVhcn other pirovincial centres become important enough, 

they may have similar universities of their own. 

(2) Bengal University, much on c.xisting lines and including ail the colleges in the 

province, with the exception of those in Calcutta and Dacca. In it, no close 
co-ojx;ration of colleges is possible for lecturing, and the University can only 
be an examining, regulating, inspecting and controlh'ng body. Perhaps, it 
might bo possible as in iladras to have a few university professors who will 
travel round and give coursc.s of lectures in the different colleges, and sugges- 
tion and help generally. 

(3) Calcutta University, conswting of all tho colleges in Calcutta. 

Sketch of the government of Calcutta University. — The general adiiiinistralive 
•business would be conducted by a council with the help of a smaller executive com- 
.mittea elected bp- it from its members. The council would bo compose;! of certain of 
the liead.s of colleges. Some representatives of the professorial and lecturing staff, 
the Director of Public Instruction and a few other officials nominated by Government 
and certain others elected or apipointcd in some other way, e.g., co-opted by the council 
or elected by the registered gra<luates. 

The academic buEine.s3 ol the University would be in the hands of tho Senate, con- 
sisting almost exclu.-iively of the heads of colleges, university profe.v;ora and Iccturera. 
Tho Senate would have an executive body, the Syndicate. AJi the lecturers and profes- 
sors, and they alone, in any piarticular subject %vi!l form the faculty which will decide 
-all purely departmental matters. 

In certain specified circuin-stanccs there would be'a right of appeal from the Senate 
-and Council to a uaiver-dties’ commission appointed by Government and composed of 
persons who posoc.-s the requisite expert knowledge and who may be expected to adjudi- 
•cato impartially on que-stions involving religious or political prejudices. 
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^ ^ to be said aa to the relation of tho colleges to the University- 

Something more ^^uo^ying points may be noted 

under this soheme. professors and a few readers who are- 

(1) In each subject tn on the recommendation of the Senate; They will bo- 

appointed by the officers, paid by the University and not attached to any 

whole-time wuj gyjjje jgggajglj generally inspire and supervise all. tha 
college. TheSp'artments. 

.^-/'jouu-rne’ bulk of tho lecturing ivill be done by the university lecturers who will, 
in every case, bo members of the staff of some college. Any college lecturer- 
may be recognised as a university lecturer by the Senate, which will then pay a 
part of his salary. He will bo a member of tho faculty, but may do college- 
tutorial or lecturing work aa well. The honours lectures will be arranged by 
the Faculty and may be held in a central place or in tho different colleges ; but 
they will be open to all students. 

(3) Subject to general university regulations, the college will have complete control 
over its students. It will decide for itself what students to admit, and how 
many (below any maximum number that may be prescribed) ; it may frame its- 
own rules for internal discipline. The college tutor will settle what university' 
lectures his students should attend ; tutorials will be taken in the college and by- 
members of tho college staff. I hold the internal independence of the college as 
the very basis of any soheme of reorganisation. ' 

(^) The tutors may also bo university lecturers and should, in any' case, bo men of 
ability and, if possible, experience. Tutorials should bo regarded as a very- 
essential part of tho students’ work and not as a tiresome accessory to lectures 
dragged in by the ears for tho sake of the name, as is more or loss the case with tho- 
“ post-graduate ” tutorials now. The number of tutors in a college should 
determine tho number of students. I should suggest that no more than forty' 
students to a tutor should be allowed in any subject. Tho college should 
be allowed to admit honours students only in those subjects of which it has- 
vmiversity lecturers on its staff. Tho Senate, on its side, will aim at enlarging 
the number of university lecturers, aa much os possible, taking care, however, 
to maintain a decent standard. 

(5) Fees will be collected by the college, but each college -rvill pay to tho University 

a sum proportionate to the number of honours students it has. Tho Univer- 
sity in turn will pay part of the salary of any university lecturers on the college 
staff. If tho colleges are to bo autonomous, their control of the purse is abso- 
lutely vital. 

(6) The Senate may be entrusted with the right of nominating one or two member.-f 

to the governing bodies of tho colleges ; but these members will bo present and 
vote only when iJurely educational matters are discussed. They may provc- 
a useful instrument for co-ordinating university and coUego activities and 
ideals. x ■ 

(7) Finally, tho University -will have tho right to inspect tho colleges once a year 

or whenever affiliation in a now subject is desired. On tho adverse report of on 
inspector, tho University may, as an extreme measure and after proper oppor- 
tunity for explanations, disaffiliate a college in any particular subject. 

1 should like to oxplam and justify some features of this scheme at greater 
length. 

(S) Tho lovers of a unitary university may feel reluctant to leave as much independ- 
ence to tho colleges as is hero demanded. But even if " unitarincss ” is tho ideal 
for a new university, where there are colleges already in existence, it seems 
nothing less than a temptation of Providence to root them out in order to 
provide room for a risky experiment. It’s like a man staking all on one throw 
of tho dice, putting all his money in ono bank. In Calcutta, ivo have colleges 
each with some traditions of its own, a distinct physiognomy and ideals, 
although they are too often inedequato or imperfectly attained. To destroy 
these traditions and this local life, to reduce all these colleges to colourless 
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argument is serious, Madras has it and it is no more ‘‘ 'ivestem ” than tha 
“ post-graduate ” classes themselves. It Is not enough to say that there are 
already two bodies of teachers in existence, because they may easily bo 
amalgamated to the necessary extent. The follo^ving points are noteworthy. 

(A) By no test which applies equally to both can it be shoum that the Calcutta 

M.A. is better than the Sladras B. A.' honours. ( I speak only of arts 
subjects,) Take the syllabuses, or the results of the Binance examination or 
the results of the Oxford schools or Cambridge triposes. 

(B) The reason is that at present a year is educationally wasted. . The fervent 

preparation for the .examination, for which three or four months’ leave 
is granted to the students, means that at least half a year before each 
examination is devoted to. pure revision and cram. Under the proposed 
scheme, the student has two invaluable years free from the terror of an 
imminent examination, years which he can use in real thought and wide 
reading. . - 

(C) The existence of two successive courses like the B. A. honours and M. A. 

makes it extremely difficult to provide a satisfactory syllabus for each of 
them. There is a considerable amount of duplication and sometimes in 
order to avoid duplication curious theories are resorted to, as, e.j., that 
theB. A. honours ip an extensive study and the M. A. intensive. The 
practical result of following out this extraordinary precept is tliat during 
the B. A. course the student learns the whole of universal histoiy in 
brief and little else ; that is, ho wastes two years which Kll him with a 
disgust for history in order that ho might spend two other years profitably. 
Another amusing principle of differentiation that has been followed in the new 
; syllabuses is that the B. A. honours subjects should have only one “ paper” 

each and the M. A. two. When a student has already studied some history 
forthematriculationandthol. A., Imaintainthatitisall but impossible to 
frame three properly graded syUabuses for the B. A. pass, honours and 
M. A., one of which at least will not bo a waste of time and intellectually 
retarding. 

(d) Examinations are the nightmare of the student and anything which tends 

to diminish their number is so far admirable especially when it can bo 
done without any loss of efficiency. 

(e) At present, both pass and honours .B. A-’s can join the M. A. classes. This 

implies first, that there is no very real difference between pass and 
honours work — •which is true to a largo extent, secondly, that the lecturer 
cau presume only a pass knowled-je of the subject in the students. 

The University of Calcutta, as planned above, could very well ho fitted into tho present 
phj'sical and material environment. Tho colleges could keep their ancient places (like 
Erancis Thompson’s angels) and yet tho scheme could bo appUed. But it woffid be very 
much better if they could take wing and fly to tho suburbs of Calcutta. There ought 
to be no great difficulty in selling or otherwise utilising tho present buildings. A largo 
residential university centre in tho suburbs, each college with its own hostels, playing 
grounds, lecture rooms, etc., and easy tram or train commum’oation with the cit3’, would 
be altogether admirable. If, however, all tho colleges refuse to migrate, tho reluctant 
ones uught be allowed to establish some fprm of intcr-collegiate co-operatibn for them- 
selves ; tho rest would settle dov.-n somewhere near Calcutta and form another univer- 
sity- 



QUESTION 6, 


What aro the callings and professions which nro necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is reauired? How far do the 
special needs and the traditions and characteristic powers of India diSereatiato her require- 
ments in these respects from those of other regions aad notably from those of Great 
Britain ? 

How far are these requirements met by the University, and how far should it be within 
the province of tho University to meet them P 


ANSWERS. 

iVuMED, llaulvi Kuabikuddin. 

Thu foilowing aro tho caliingsand professions which I think aro necessary for service 
to, and tho advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training U required : — 
(a) Teaching. 

(ti) Law. 

(c) .Modioine. 

(d) Engineering. 

(c) Agriculture. 

(/) Commerce. 

(Sf) Alanufaoturing industry. 

(A) JIarino. 

India being a vast country prosonts such a wide' variety of oharaotoristios and 
traditions that her needs includo all the activities of a self-contained unit of tho Empire 
Tho dilferenco between India and other countries in this respect is' ono of time. Indis 
wants to aoiiiovo now wliat other countries liavo already done, and there appears to he 
no reason why sho should not succeed. 

These requirements aro not at all mot by tho Calcutta University, except to a-limitod 
extent in tho case of law, medioino, teaching, and engineering. I think tho University 
ouglit to make adequate and satisfactory provision for necessary sciontifio training and 
researches in these brandies of study. 


s\lYEB, Sir P. S. SiVASWAMY. 

It is difficult to say wliieh calluigs and professions aro specially necessary for tho 
advaneomont of India. Thero is no calling or profession, which it is not desirable to bring 
into oxistonco or to .encourage in this country. It may perliaps ho said that a high 
degreo of training in agriculture is more necessary than any other subject, but India 
declines to accept tbo view that agriculturo is to bo her main oooupatiou for all timo and 
is anxious to booomo an industrial, manufacturing, and commeroial country. In this 
view there is hardly any c.allingfor which it can bo said that training is not required in 
this country. Alediomc, engineering in nearly all branches, chemical industries, and 
commerco may all bo said to be equally necessary. Tho need for mining and metallurgy 
would dop'^’^d upon tlie geological data relating to tho Presideiioy In . all these callings 
it should be tho aim of tho University to offer tho highest course of theoretical instruc- 
tion available, and this should ho followed by a course of practical training. 


Ali, Tlie Hon'ble ITr. Altai?. 

The, function of the University should bo to impart general knowledge. Training 
for differout professions and various oailings should bo boyond the scope of tho 
University. 
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Air, Saiyad MuirsiN — ^Air, !Nawab Nasrora- MajiAiEK, 3Irnz,i Sbvjaax Ehan 
Bahadur — Aiichbold, W. A. J.— Association of University Women in India, 
Calcutta Branch, 


Alt, Saiyad Mxjhsin. 

(o) Commerce, industry, and mining, engineeringand technical, medical, art, law, agri- 
culture, and religion or divinity, 

(6) Commerce, industry, engineering, medieino, and agriculture are specially required 
for India. 

(c) The University has practically done very little in respect of the branches of know- 
ledge mentioned in (6). 


Am, Nawab Nasibul Mamalek, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

Technical, industrial, commercial, and scientific. 


Archbold, W. A. J; 

What are chiefly needed in India just now are pioneers in commerce, industry, and 
in some of the professions: How to secure and to train the right kind of men for such 
onerous positions is a problem in every country, much more so in a country where capital 
is largely used for money-lending and where the opportunities for training are so few. 
We are gradually seeing that to send a young Indians to Japan or the United States 
will not settle the question, and, at all events,.' the difficulty Is being at last recognised 
and the matter studied with some care. 

Personally, I think that what wo vaguely call “ character is at the root of the matter, 
and I need hardly say that the University alone cannot be responsible for providing a 
man with the qualities, and with the necessary freedom of thought and action,-whioh 
are essential to success. The home, the school,, and the community have to do their 
part as well and this is well recognised by thoughtful Indians as the constant talk of 
•“ social reform ” will illustrate. 

But the University can do more than it does. It can give a man a sound basis for a 
professional career and it can encourage the notion that business offers a useful and honour- 
able opening to a young man. More than that,' it can, on the one hand, make him fitter 
for i'foby the educative effect of its courses of .study and, on the other, it can by the 
facilities it offers of healthy, active, and generous intercourse give him manliness and self- 
reliance. The idea of study -as a preparation for life is still new here except in the 
sense of those who begin a remark with “when I had finished my education ? ” 

When preparation is given, wliich may be useful to a”man in his professional or busi- 
ness career, care must be taken that specialisation does not begin too early. There must 
he wide interests and ‘‘ the life of the mind”, otherwise there is no true education. And 
the University must never be allowed to become a technical school ; it will never be a 
good one in any case. 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

Speaking in regard ,to the needs of women, we would submit that the callings and 
professions which are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India at the pre- 
sent moment are those of : — 

(a) Doctors. , ' 

(b) Health officers, and exjaerts in child welfare and motheicia.it. 

(c) Teachers. , ■ . . 

^■these being of so high a standard of character, education, and culture wo wiU not 
in IhdU*'“ opportunity of finding a remedy for the elemental needs at present existing 
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Baociii, Dr. Haiiidas. 


Bagchi, Dr. Haiudas. 

A profession that stands high in the needs of the country, and one that requires 
the influx of some of tho best intellects of tho land for its progressive advancement, 
is the medical profession. 

As matters stand at present this profession is actually not attracting tho brilliant 
students of tho University to it. 

The reasons for this appear to mo, a layman on tho subject, to bo as follows : — 

(a) Tho first consideration that dissuades a first class HI.Sc. in chemistry, physics, 

or somo other sister-subject from joining tho medical line is the pecuniary 
question. Tho dcsiro for doing so is often present in the student, but is, 
in most cases, undone by tho cry of his poor family for money. A profes- 
sorship would at once gain for him a monthly salary of Es. 150 — ^200. To 
reject this, and bear further expenditure on medical study, may not be 
possible on account of fho financial condition of his family. 

(b) Tho other consideration is tho long course of training required in the medical 

lino with its associated hardships. 

These difficulties may, to a certain extent, bo obviated by the following plans: — 

(i) To meet tho financial difficulty : — 

(A) Tho University jubilee pro-graduato spholarsbip and other similar scholar- 

ships should bo made tenable at tho Medical College if scholars join 
there. 

(B) If possible, somo scholarships may bo introduced which a brilliant science 

student would got if ho chooses to join the medical lino. One scholarship 
may bo given every year, so that tho class of each year of the Medical College 
will include ono such scholar. As these students will complete their train- 
ing in five years iivo such scholarships will have, to be borne by the 
University (or Government) at any particular time. 

The amount of the scholarship should be reasonable, not less than Bs. 50 a month. 
[If so much is not possible anything in this, way will bo productive of good,] 

(ii) To simplify tho course of training : — 

(A) Under the existing regulations of tho University the following subjects in the 

medical curriculum can, bo studied in tho general line : — 

(1) Physics. 

(2) Chemistry (both inorganic and organic). 

(3) Botany. 

(d) Zoology. 

(5) Physiology. 

The present rules of the medical lino exempt a student from examination in 
physics, inorganic chemistry, botany, or zoology if he has passed the B.So. 

• examination in any of these subjects: and only a partial exemption from 

examination is given if ho has passed the I.Sc. examination in. any of these 
subjects. 

Such a rule is cordial. But it is to be seen that these subjects are prescribed for 
tho preliminary soientifio M.B. examination. This rule is not extended to 
two other subjects in the medical curriculum which can also be studied in 
the general line, vis., physiology and organic chemistry. 

These constitute two out of the four subjects for the first M.B. examination. 

I do not know why this difference has been made. If it be that the training in 
the general line in these two subjects is below the standard of the medical 
curriculum, cannot tlie two standards be equalised? 

(B) The combinations of tlie soientifio subjects allowed in the general line from 

the l.So. upwards should be so adjusted that, in pursuing a course of study 
up to the M.Se. standard, the student (if he so desires) may have an oppor- 
tunity of finishing all of the six subjects mentioned above in the general 
line (studying some of them up to the T.So. standard, a few up to the B.So. 
standard, and one up to the Sf. Sc. standard). 
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QUESTION 6, 


BANERJEA, J. E. BaKEBJBA, Dr. PKAAIATHA^'ATir — B aNEBJEE, GAPBAXGANATir. 


Banerjea, j. E. 

Law, medicine, engineering (civil, mechanical, mining,^ electrical), agriculture, 
commerce, and technology. - ' 

No doubt, the people of this land have been wedded for a long time to the idea of talring 
degrees like those existing at present. But a change is coming over the minds of the 
people. They find that as avenues to employment a knowledge of agriculture, commerce, 
and technology is necessary, for otherwise many young men will be left imemployed. 
Further. Bengal is an agricultural country. To develop theresources of this land, and to 
meet the special needs of India at the present time, agriculture, commerce, and teolmology 
should bo taught, and the standard of training should be high, 

■ The University, grants, degrees in: law, medicine, and engineering. Degrees in agri- 
culture and oommeroe should be instituted; and diplomas for proficiency in technology 
should be granted, for vrithout such degrees or diplomas students of this country are not 
likely to bo attracted to the study of those subjects. There ought to- be also arrange- 
ments for teaching mechanical, mining, and, electrical engineering for the- purpose of 
degree examinations. 


Banerjea, Dr. Peamathanathi . • 

A high degree of training' is required for the professions and' callings connected 
with engineering in its various branches, such as mechanical, electrical, civil, and nuning, 
scientific agriculture,, the manufacturing industries, trade, commerce, and medicine. 
India is' a vast country, and' she possesses an abundance of natural resources. At the 
present moment the industries of India are suffering from neglect, with tho result that she 
is mainly an agricultural country, as distinguished from Great Britain which is a 
manufacturing country. But- the industrial potentialities of Indiaare.immen.se, and it is 
xirgently necessary to take proper and adequate steps for the development of her natural 
resources. 

Those requirements are now hardly met by the University at all; but it ought cer- 
tainly to bo within the province of the University to meet them to a considerable extent 
as is done by the modern universities of Europe and America. ’ 


BaNEEJEE, GAXTEANaANATH, 

I think that the following professions and callings are necessary for service to, and 
the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required ; — 

(a) Law. 

. (6) lledioine;, 

(c) Engineering. 

(<Z) Education. 

For these four professions the University of Calcutta provides more or less adequate 
training, but I think higher scientific training in consonance -with the growing needs of 
the country should be introduced. The University should, moreover, provide higher train- 
ingfor the followingprofessions and callings, which are not now included in its curricula, 
but which are necessary for the advancement of India, viz. : — 

(i) JlUitary. 

(ii) Naval. 

(iii) Shipbuilding, 

(iv) Aeronautics. 

(v) Civics and edministration. . 

(vi) Commerce and industry. 

India, is eminently an agricultural country and her needs are, therefore, peculiarly 
different from those of Great Britain, which is mainly a manufacturing country. The 
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University sliould, therefore, concentrate its attention to the development and exploit- 
ation of India’s agricultural resources but, at the . same time, should give au impetus to 
the manufacturing industry, thereby consuming the raw products as well. To facilitate 
this, the University should impart practical instruction and formulate theoretical courses 
of study for scientific and intensive agriculture, for commercial, industrial, and techno- 
logical training, e,g., hi leather, textile, iron, dyemg industry, etc. 


Banbrjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 


Agriculture, technology, commerce, and Hindu medicine are the callings or profes- 
sions which, in addition to the ordinary learned professions — ^law, medicine, and engi- 
neering — are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India and for which a 
high degree of traming is required. - • 

With the increasing keenness in the struggle for existence, and the increasing com- 
plexity of economic, social, and sanitary conditions, the equipment of theoretical and 
practical knowledge indispensable for anyone to carry on successfully agricultural, 
technological, and commercial pursuits, or the practice of the Hindu system of medicine, 
is become so large as to render regular academio.training in theory and practice abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Indian sods, Indian climatic conditions, and Bidian economic and social environment 
tender special training, suited to Indian conditions, necessttry in the subjects mentioned. 

In one respect Indian traditions notably differentiate her needs from those of. Great 
Britain and other European countries, and this is the caste prejudice against certain occu- 
pations. The caste system, which has done some good, has done this harm that, notwith- 
standing its relaxation at the present day, it has created in the higher castes, with all 
their poverty, a prejudice against agricultural, technological, and even commercial, 
pursuits, which is so strong that it can be overcome only if the University takes in hand 
the training in those subjects, institutes degrees in them, and offers to students the rank 
of graduates and undergraduates. The University has not yet taken in hand the 
teaching of any of these subjects, but it is necessary that it should do so. 

In regard to Hindu medicine it should be observed that, though according to 
some it is wrong as a system, it being based upon unproved theories, yet it has dis- 
covered remedies which have been effecting cures, and have stood the test of experience 
for centuries, and the active principles and modes of action of those remedies require 
investigation according to modem scientific methods ; and the study of that system 
should be encouraged by the University. 


B.ANERJEE, JAYGOTAL. 

Agriculture, industries, commerce, trade, medicine, engineering, in all its hranohes 
'meohanioal, mining, eleotrioal, civil, military, etc.), education, the legal profession, 
the judicial and executive services are the principal ones. 

Agricultural improvements are of the utmost importance and are most urgently 
needed if India is to be saved from the economic ruin that seems to threaten her, and the 
University has its responsibility in this matter. Next in importance and urgency is 
the industrial development of the country and her latent resources. This should be 
.undertaken, however, by the people of the country to whom the best training should he 
given on a large scale and in up-to-date methods to enable them to face successfully the 
economic struggle and foreign competition which' are pUying such havoc in the land by 
pare exploitation of the country’s possibilities to the disadvantage of the entire -indi- 
genous population, which is practically reduced to helplessness and -an impecunious 
condition ^ , 

Commerce and trade are a field from winch the educated classes are ahnoat entirely 
shut out for want not merely of capital, but also of opportunities and adequate pte. 
paratory training. Mere conferring of degrees and diplomas, though a move in the 
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QUESTION 6. 


BAJfisnjEE, JavOopai, — conld . — Baxebjeb, Rai Kumuwsi Kan'ta, Bahadur — 
Bakeiuee, MnaAEY X)iiap.. 


right direction, will go only a little way towards the real solution of the problem, unless 
openings are created by makiag provision for apprenticeships and a thorough practical 
training in all the different departments of commercial activity , (including banking). 
This has been sinfully neglected far too long for ordinary methods and efforts to succeed 
in making any appreciable headway in regaining the ground lost; and the University with 
the aid of Government, and the commercial firms and men in the city heartily and 
effectively co-operating with the people, can alone make an honest effort to save ,the 
situation. India possesses even now a large body of skilled labourers and artisans ivith 
a hereditary aptitude for certain industries and commercial enterprises to whom a more 
scientific training should at once bo given at State cost, carrying the secrets of success 
to village homes and rural centres by means of practical demonstrations and experiments, 
exhibitions, and fairs. Even the masses possess sufficient intelligence and shrewdness 
to bo able to utilise the benefits of improved methods of production, and the educated 
middle-class people are only too eager to-day to make the best use of new opportunities 
if they arc once convinced that what is offered to them is not a mere sham, India’s . 
unlinuted latent resources in labour and. raw materials form a distinct feature of which 
full advantage may be thus taken for her economic salvation without which the idea of 
a true intellectual and moral advancement is only a delusion. 

All these requirements are not at all met by the existing University, though they 
should bo included ndthin its scope. 

As regards the other items the University has been doing a good deal, yet the existing 
provision for medicine and engineering is deplorably far too short of the actual needs, 
and the University is rightly held responsible for what is considered a culpable neghgence. 
Multiplication of medical schools and engineering colleges is a crying need and year after 
year a large body of young men qualified and desirous of entering these have to be sent 
away with the consequence in the former case that medical aid in places at a short dis- 
tance from towns or district headquarters is not available to a people stricken with 
malaria and aoonstantprey to the ravages of cholera, plague, and other terrible epidemics. 

Possibly, the legal profession is overcrowded and may require a check. Women 
doctors and lawyers are, however, a distinct desideratum in parts of the country whore 
the purdah system prevails. 

The traditions of India favour the idea of making higher education easily accessible 
to the middle-class people at a nominal cost, education having been given here to the 
higher castes free of charge by learned echolars maintained by State support. The ad- 
vantages of higher education were never reserved here only for the rich and the sciom 
of aristocratic families. Intellectual culture was seldom dissociated from spiritual disci- 
pline and education never encouraged a materialistic tendency. Changed conditions 
require, also the extension of the benefits of higher training to the neglected mas-ses for 
whom vocational education will, of course, for the present, be of greater value than a 
purely cultural one. 


Baneejbe, Eai Eumudini Kanta, Baliadur. 

Higher training in engineering, medicine, agriculture, technology, commerce, 
teaching, and law is required. If opportunities are given, Indian youths would avail 
themselves of them, although they may seem backward in some of these subjects. 

The University has no adequate provision for engineering and medicine, and as 
regards other subjects there is no'provision at all at present. The University should 
provide for these studies. 


. - B.V2<E1UEB, Mttbaly Dhab. 

India is idealistic, indi£Icr,-.nt to practical needs, and, therefore, far behind Great 
Britain in the knowledge of science and arts, that conduce to the material prosperity 
of a country. Poverty and want of the necessaries of life, and their consequence 
famine and epidemics like malaria, plague, and cholera are depopulating India and’ 
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turning villages one© teeming with life into jungles. Scientific agricultmre and farm- 
ing, irrigation, sanitary engineering, mass education, industries, and commerce are 
the professions specially necessary for her advancement. 

These requirements are hardly met by the training the University gives. The pro- 
vince of the University should be so widened as to meet them. 


BaNERJEE, SaSI SsKHiVE. - 

This is a question to which I am not able to give an exhaustive answer. I may, 
however, be permitted to offer a few suggestions. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advancement 
of. India are as follows : — 

(а) The learned professions. 

(б) Agriculture. 

(c) Mining, 

(d) Metallurgy. 

(e) The petroleum industry. 

(/) Taimuig. 

(g) The organisation and management of business and industry and banidng. 

(A) The textile industry. 

(i) Engineering in all its branches. 

(6) As regards agriculture attention should be paid, among others, to the improve- 
ment of the quah’ty and quantity of the exportable articles, such os cotton, 
jute, rice, copra, wheat, preserv^ fruits. .1 am nob aware what the Agricul- 
tural Colleges at Sabour and Pusa have done- so far as the turning out 
of practical agriculturists is concerned. Wbat I am aware of is that the 
students of these colleges take to other departments of service than to_ those 
-of agriculture aud far min g. Unless the students have a practical training at 
colleges in the actual manipulation of the plough and the spade they will not 
go back to the soil or take to farming after they leave college. Moreover, 
I am not .also aware what original work of a practical nature, such as the 
investigation as regards wheat pests and the discovery of a remedy for it, the 
investigation with .a view to effecting the iUmiuutioh of the size of fruit seeds, 
such as mango, etc., and the increase of the pulp or the sweetness of it has 
been done. With a view to increasing the economical utility of tho depart- 
ment the University should take up or develope such institutions and raise 
them to the university grade, 

(c) Mining.— An attempt should be made for the development of industry with 

reference to the mineral resources of India and, m this connection, provision 
should be made for the study of chemical, meohanioal, and electrical engineer- 
ing. The existing schools, and also those that may be started in future for 
the training of mine managers and prospectors, should he raised to the uni- 
versity grade. 

(d) Metallurgy. — ^Slay be introduced in connection with certain industries, such, as 

the iron and the steel industiy. 

(e) The petrole . m industry.— This department cannot be opened in Bengal. 

(/) Tanning. — ^There are enough raw materials in the country. Bor the develop- 
ment of this branch of industry higher training in the applied sciences is 
necessary. 

(g) The organ sati on and management of business and industry and banking . — A 
degree with reference to commercial studies may be instituted uitb a view 
to. preparing responsible and efScient- men. After that a thorough training 
in some big commercial concern, in the capacity of an assistant or an 
apprentice, may be provided for. ' 

I have mentioned above some of the callings and professions which Bengal requires. 

But as regards some of them I have doubts as to whether they will be sufficiently attract- 
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ivu, if uo cmjiiwyiuuiit vvi.ro ;kV.iil.»blo. Tho IjiiiiAii people, opecLilly of tho upper 
chi '.Ay, liAVO CAjfo jirejiuiicc*, iiiul would not t-iko to iufjajlr!c.i or tr.ide which wero noi 
!-wnctioiu-<J by c(v;de cou.vUlcrutioa-i. Dut thc.-u prcjudicc.i aro fa.it dl'appwrini'. V/iiat 
the Iiuli.in people now lack ia initiative and proper guidaiieo. The energy of young 
India rtviuire.v prtipf--r direction. 

A.a reg.ird.s the la.it part of tho quiylioiv f do not thin!; f c.au add more than what I 
have already -■iaid in niy reply to que.ition 3. 


BAXERJKK, SlTDIt.iX3DKUJf.tR. 

IJesidw tho provLiona which tho Univeraity haj already made for a high degreo 
of training ngricultiiro «hould, without further delay, bo introduced into its curri- 
cula. India is chieliy an agricultural country'. Over and alxjve tliir the vast forcits ;ind 
tho mineral rcsourcca of Indhi require that the .study of forestry, geology, mineralogy, anti 
metallurgy .should also he taken up by the University. Applied chemistry', architect- 
ure, commerce and ail kinds of civil and meclianical engineering .should aiso bo intro- 
duced in tho University curricula. Special .arraugcmcnls should be made, though not 
necc.-s:irily' by tho University, for tho teaching of .shiiv-buildiug. 

Tho division of labour wliich formed tho basis of tlie caste sy.stem csisting in India 
has peculiarly adapted particular cLa-sses of people for [urtieular kinds of irork This 
should ba kept in nimd in building up new institutions throughout tho country. For 
oxaiuple, model agricultural in.slitutions should be opened, not m toirns, nor m tho vicinity 
of towns, hut in important villages for tho proper instruction of the agriculturists of 
Bengal. Ship-buildhig institutions should bo opened m places like Chittagong and other 
scti-coast places, tho peoples of which are well known for their maritime activity. 
Commercial and industrial institutions should bo opened in places like Khagra, Dacca, 
Berhampur, Cuttack, etc,, vvliich arc already well known for tho iudustrial enterprise 
of their inhabitants. 


Bax'Eujee, Upex-dba IfATn. 

' It is a matter for general complaint that education has become most c.vpcosive now- 
a-days in consequence of which many arc deprived of its advantage.^, and it is for this 
reason that men of tho type of i’rofessor Gokhale and others tried so much to induce 
Government to make eduction free for the masses. .Should not, therefore, the present 
rate of school and college fees be lowered so as to bring education within the easy reach 
or access of all ? But this ought on no account to be made at the e.vpensc of the teachers. 
There ought, therefore, to bo a fresh revision of the scale of pay to attract the best men 
to the Education Department. Is it not a matter for serious enquiry that in the case of 
some of the aided institutions, and especially' in the case of mufassal private institution-s, 
teachers are not generally allowed to draw the full pay entered in the school account books 
nor to draw it regularly in due time ? Are not such complaints brought to the notice of 
the inspector’s office every now and then ? The authorities, therefore, should do their 
best to prevent this sad state of tilings. There ought to be a general and an e;recutive 
committee, consisting of the educated members of tho particular community residing at 
the locality where the school or college happens to be situated, to manage its general affairs, 
though it may belong to a single proprietor, or to a number of proprietors ; and it is for the 
stability of such institutions that neither they nor any of their successor or sucessors should 
on any account bo allowed at any time to caercise absolute control over its fund, which 
is to be considered as something sacred or partaking tho character of a Debutter or Zlutl 
property. It is the inviolable duty of the authorities, therefore, to see that there is not 
the least drain upon the fund or the resources of an institution on any emergency, that 
it is not affected by any means except for purposes of the school or college to wddeh it 
belong.'-, as, otherwise, the management may be made entirely liable for any loss or damage 
unnecessarily incurred by it. ° 
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Banebjee, Upendba Nath— can.'i. — Baneiui, Tho Hon’blo Justice Sic Peaiiada 
ClLUlAN — Baiiualoi, Jf. C. — Basu, P. 


The executive and the general committee, and esiiecially the secretary of tho school 
or college and tho president of tho executive committee, should see that evenhanded 
jnstico is dealt to all of tho teaching staff alike, and that they should have ample leisure 
to devote their energies to the interest of the institutions with which they are coimected 


B.VNERJI, Tlie Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Chaban. 

The principal callings and profesaons necessary for the advancement of this country 
are : — 

la) Law. 

(5) Jtedicino. 

(c) Kugineering — including electrical engineering. 

(d) Agriculture. 

(c) Commerce and industry. 

if) Teaching. 

Except as regards agriculture and cammerco there is practically nothing to 
differentiate tho req^uirements of this country from those of Great Britain. In tho case 
of agriculture and commerce tho needs and methods of this country must necessarily 
be different and a different system should be devised and adopted. The present uni- 
versities meet these requirements to a great extent, and I think it is within the province 
of the universities to do so. 


BARD.ltOI, N. C. 

■\Yo have had enough of theories already ; wo must now have a' high degree of 
training in those subjects which will practically help in the improvement of the 
economic conditions of India. \Vo want experts in applied science, _ good mechanieid 
ongineors (with practical training), geologists (practical), agrioulturists. first trained 
in tho old methods and then in the now (scientific) students who after studying 
economies should be given opportunities to learn the principles of trade, etc., practi- 
cally. Most of all, Indian youths should be taught hanking in all its phases with a 
special eye to the co-operative banking system. _ , 

India is an agricultural country producing raw materiab. Even that is not done 
scientifically and on improved methods. All her raw materials go to foreign 
countries for manufacturing purposes aud the finished products come back here. 
There was a time when it was thought derogatory to bo a bania or to sell shoes, wines, 
etc. But the struggle for existence, and tho English iiotion that no person need 
be ashamed of an honest calling, whatever may be bis position, has dispelled the Idea 
of degradation to some extent. I think, therefore, that all our requirements can 
be met by training our young men here, and Government aud the well-to-do people 
should give them opportunities to apply their learning practically. 

The Calcutta University at present does not meet tho above requirements at all. 
It should bo within its province to open up degrees in all these subjects, with a 
course of theoretical training, followed by a thorough course of practical training. In 
the Birmingham University “ brewing ” is also taught as a subject. What then is 
the harm if the Calcutta University also takes up all those subjects which will con- 
■duce to- the economic welfare of the country? 


Bastt, P. 

Such callings and professions are medicine, law, engineering, industries, in- 
dustrial organisation, commerce, agriculture, and journalism. With regard to the 
first three there is no doubt that they are of great service to India and that they 
require special training. But with regard to the others there may be some difference 
of opinion. As to industries it must be admitted that all the different br^ohes 
require some specialised knowledge, as well as some experience, to be leomt in the 
actual working of them. This branch has been, unfortunately, too long neglected in 
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India. Ail iho yrcat jiidiona c<i;tipijt'nii^ in tbo ivcrid'a jnaikcU bavo duvotcd tptcial 
att^ntiou to the arU o£ the varioai induatrics. Industrial development muat accom- 
pany any economic improveunent of India. '1‘ho exawpio of Americaie ayricultuxc is no 
argument that India uhouhl devote iUelf mainiy to agriculture. ^Unericaa industries- 
r.rc no lee., important than her agriculture. Uer agriculture, moreover, is ever im- 
proving in ita methcxls. In an old country like India agricultural development alone 
cannot be looked upon aa the only industry, especially when raw materials of many 
of Iho industries are t>o abundant. Cotton, jute, eo.al, minerals, iron, etc,, are found 
in India in bueh quantities tiiat iht'y uould he quite sufficient for very big Industrial- 
enterprises. But the technical knowledge is wanting. There is practically no 
arrangement at present for giving such knowledge to any person, unless he is pre- 
pared to undertake Gio risk and cost of an European journey and a Jong stay there-. 
The modem system of industrial works is to divide the various functions amongst 
dilferent expert workers. India cannot at onco cipect to build up large factories in 
which all the complex processes can bo so divided amongst experts. The attempt, 
therefore, on the part of individuals going abroad to icam the methods of any one 
industry has been to pick upi as many bninches, or sub-divisions, as is possible within 
60 short a stay there. Nor can they, on their return, find su.fficient capital to start an 
industry. Not tliat capital is shy in India, as is so often said, but because an untried 
man cannot, in any country whatsoever, command tliat capital in the beginning. If 
any one industry is taken up and for the various bninches, or for each of the cognate 
branches, ono or more men should be sent to those countries where that industry 
flourishes specially, and if, on their retuni, an institution be started in India in which 
tiiey would give not only theoretical demonstration of wliat they have learnt abroad, but- 
take up some work which will give, at the same time, some Insight into the actual work- 
ing system of the different branches thus co-ordinated, then with much less expense an 
institution, profitablo and instructive, can be opened in India, than could bo possible 
with the help of theoretical exports vainly attempting to realise Indian conditions 
without having any cxperic-nce of Western industrial metliods. At the same timer 
industrial organisation ought to be taught. In India capital is not wanting if there 
is a good prospect of success. Industrial training oven is not the greatest hindrance. 
But industrial organisation is certainly wanting. The cause of failure of so many 
Indian enterprises is mainly due to want of business capacity. Not that it cannot be 
developed, but that the right persons are not brouglit in to conduct these institutions. 
Buctucss methods and organisation cannot bo learnt in India. Even European 
organisations in India cannot teach that. Those are mainly the work of experts who- 
came out to India and organLicd merely for their own private gain. They come,, 
establish their organi.sation, and go away, leaving the routine work to be done by their 
representatives in India. Nor is it possible to get .such experts to come out to India to 
give practical training to Indians.' That would, be too costly, since if they are really 
experts they expect to succeed in business and make more money than any. public body 
in India can hope to offer them for their services as teachers. The best method seems, 
therefore, to send highly qualified Indians to study Western methods of organisation 
on the spot in Europe. It will be difficult to secure for them the confidence of' 
big busine.ss firms, without which not much can be learnt. But this is not so difficult 
nor so costly as the other method of bringing any European experts to India would 
hei Training in industrial art and industrial organisation is thus the most essential 
thing which will be of very great service to India ; and for this a high degree of spe- 
cialised knowledge, both practical and theoretical, is absolutely necessary. But even a 
well-organised industry may not succeed if the best market to sell remains beyond 
the capacity of the organiser to discern. A commercial training would be indispensably 
necessary not only to put the finished product in the best market and thereby ensure 
the growth and success of the enterx^rise, but it will, at the same time, secure raw 
materials from the cheapest market and also facilitate dealings in “ futures ” which, 
as an art, affords an independent profes-sional career in America. Thus, for 
the successful development of any industrial enterprise in India, as everywhere else 
three things are necessary, cic,, industrial skill, organising capacity, and commercial 
training. These three things must go together. Sines they react on one another 
it is impossible to attribute failure to any one unless the others are working success- 
fully. Thus, the failures of industrial ente^risc-s so far have been interpreted by i>mor- 
ant and unthinking people as due to some inherited defect in the Indian nature “But 
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as all ccouoniists know, tlia process of production cannot bo said to bo comploto before 
tho finished goods aro placed in tho hands of tho consumers. For this, organisation 
and cominorco aro as necessary os merely producing tho thing. Unless, therefore, all 
these three elements ore successfully combined wo cannot soy whether the industrial 
dovolopmont of India by Indians is possible or not. That tost has not as yet been 
applied and yet interested parties cry loudly that too much money has already been 
wasted in attempting to industrialiso tho dreamy Indians. 

As to agriculture it is moro assuring to find that care is being token of this. 
But tho grave defect of tho Govenuuent system of establishing agricultural institutes 
for ri'search work is that highly paid European experts in scienco are engaged who 
know nothing of Indian or European conditions of actual farming. Tho result is a 
hugo waste of money at Pusa and at Manipur in Dacca. 1 recall an incident which 
happened a few years hack in tho Government Agricultural Research Institute at 
Mauipur in Dacca. It was related to mo at the time by one of tho members on the 
staff there. Kxceptioually good seeds of paddy were cultured in that farm and the Go- 
vonimont notification was published broadcast intimating that they were available to 
tho public at a certain price. Certain advanced agriculturists ventured to toko to this 
innovation and got tho now seeds, instead of what they possessed themselves, for 
purjioscs of sowing. It was discovered wlicn tho crops failed that those special seeds so 
carefully cultured at Govormnont expense had not any germinating capacity whatsoever; 
they were dead seeds. After this, if thoso advanced agriculturists and others who 
know them look upon these Government farms as expousivo luxuries fattening the 
staff without any benefit to the cause of Indian agriculture, nobody, we presume, 
can blame them for tho opinion. It requires to be assured that proper persons with 
real practical experience have been brought over. It that is not available qualified 
Indians may ho sent out to learn tho processes of a really good farm or forms and, 
on their arrival, ho engaged as teachers. Then, again, there is no effort to make 
these methods popular with tho couservativc Indiou agriculturists. Tho great majority 
of tho latter is not educated and any agricultural j’oumal conducted in English 
would fail to achieve that. Propagandist work of some sort must bo substituted. 

Journalism is tbo last item. Journalism creates and organises public _ opinion. 
For this a very liigh spoeiol qualification is necessary. Not only should a journalist 
possess general infotraation derived from a wide study, but he must possess, at tho 
same time, that method in his arrangement of things, combined with an honesty of, 
])urposo. It is nowadays tho work of an expert, even us advertisement is in business. 
Neglect of this has led" to the pernicious political developments of the last few years 
if tho cause has been rightly attributed to it by Government. In any case, whatever 
connection those events may have to do with it, to that exont defective journalism 
does exist. Moreover, according to tho finding of the enquiry committee over the 
assault of a professor of the Presidency College, Calcutta, the press was unanimously 
declared as a perverse engine inciting studouis to such misconduct. In England 
there aro institutions where special training is given in this line, which may profit- 
ably ho introduced in India. The evils of a bad press are as pernicious as thoso of 
no press; and it is only meet and proper that tho attention of people should be 
directed to this. ' _ ... 

Of tho above callings and professions serviceable to India and reqmring, at tho 
same time, high training, tho University at present undertakes to give training in law, 
ougineoring, and medicine. Tho training in law is too theoretical, and tho system of 
moot courts should bo further developed to initiate tho students into the actualities 
of a lawyer’s life. Medical training is divorced completely from any training in the 
indigenous system or Indian conditions. It may bo profitable to introduce some of 
thoso topics, into the course of studies for medicine. 

It is very difficult to soy whether tho present University should undertake all the 
above branches of training. But tho University is certainly the best and the most 
efficient of existing public bodies which can undertake them. Those departments 
which are conducted by Government, agricultural institutes, commercial insti- 
tutes, etc., have signally failed so far to givo any beneficial results.. "With l-ogard to 
their being under the University the objections aro that they are too numerous for 
the University and that the University cannot possibly be supposed to command any 
praetioal knowledge about them. Tho first objection can bo answered by the fact 
that tho University, i.e., the Senate, docs not act directly, but always through the 
board of studies and faculties. So many new branches would mean so many new 
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boards or fuculties, tho Sciisitii confining Ks vigifuncc .to any abuse o£ power by 
iljcao bodies either by oiiiissiou or cotatiiissioii. 'Iho second objection can bo met by 
iutroducing into tlicsu boards and faculties outsiders ndio arc recognised experts in 
tboso Bubjeots. lliQ teacbera would bo there and tho special features of 
Indian couditioua would bo very ivoll represented by these experts who hare succeed- 
ed in gettins' r- practical knowiedga of the local conditions. This \v’ouId bo no innova- 
tion. "aU tho e.xisting boards and faculties can be, and sometimes aro, so supple- 

In any case, oven if the University be not called upon to undertake tho training in 
these subjects, some public body, otlier than Government, constituted .more or less 
after tho University, should bo the controlling body as to thc intcmal administration, 
as to tlio sclcelioti of courses of study, and as to the approval, if not appointment, of tho 
.stall. 


Basu, Satvexdka Nath. 

For the advancement of India arrangements should- bo made for training in agri- 
culture, industries, oommeroe, fine arts, and the ayurt-cdic system of inedicino on modern 
. lines, but with due regard to Induin ideals and traditions. Classes for instruction in these 
subjects might bo started by tbc University. 


Bengal Landlioldera’ dissociation, Calcutta. 

Wo have already • mentioned the ’ branches of study wiiich ought to bo included 
nnl do not think it necessary further to specify any callings or professions. 

India wants education to bo able to realise her vast natural resources and man-power 
mid her ancient traditions and culture, in short, to become a self-contained nation. 


Bengal National'Cbamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

India in different respects greatly differs from Great Britain, for instance, India 
unlike Great Britain, is mainly an agricultural country and many of its industries, such 
as jute, cotton, and tea, are dependent on agriculture. 

' In Bengal there exist different centres of learning — schools of philosophy, logic, 
sociology, and economy. A few of tlie many noted centres of such learning are Xara- 
dipa, Vliatpara, Vikrarapur, Kotowalipara, and Kamrup, 

The University has not yet taken adequate measures for tho encouragement and 
development of study either in tho “ modern side ” or in those special branches of learning 
mentioned above. This deficiency should be removed. 


- Bethune College, Calcutta. 

The scope of the present University is not at all wide enough. If, in England, 
Janan lllss A i Cambridge has found it advisable to establish a degree in agri- 

' ■ ■ culture, it is obvious that in India such a degree should bo 

•established in practically every University — certainly the ‘‘ University of Bengal ”, as 
mentioned earlier, should have such a degree. Tho colleges would probably not be in 
Calcutta and so this degree would lie outside tho province of the restricted, highly 
eeutralised Calcutta University provided for in this report. 

It may perhaps be mentioned that Government service is not, as such, one of tho 
callings and profesions which require a high degree of training and for which the 
University should provide. At present, the congestion in the present Calcutta TJuiversity 
is partly due to the large number of youths who wish to qualify for Government 

service.. By the provision of other suitable ways of qualifying for these the University 

would at once be relieved of much hampering scholastic material. 
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Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

Engineering, medicine, agriculture, technology, law, fine arts — all these subjects 
are included in the curriculum of universities which have been recently established in 
Europe and America. Indian universities should concentrate their attention on these 
practical branches of learning as the charge of a too exclusively literary education is 
frequently levelled against them. 

Agricultural engineering and technological studies are urgently needed at present- 
for the advancement of India. India abounds in raw materials, for the proper utilis- 
ation of which technical education in all its branches should be imparted broadcastover" 
the land. By this it should properly be understood that education enables a man to- 
grasp, and to turn to account, those scientific principles upon which all industries depend.- 
As the conditions of mere workshop training do not permit of that combination of theo-- 
retical study with practical instruction, so necessary for high technical skill, it is suggested 
that a preliminary scientific course be laid down for aU students .taking up pure or applied, 
science, or even engineering ; and the training should be difieientiated after the I.So. or' 
B.So. stage, according to the requirements of the departments concerned. 

In Lidia the death-rate is abnormally high and there are constant visitations of epi- 
demic and endemic diseases. The establishment of more medical colleges is necessary 
for the preservation of health, as the few graduates in medicine now turned out could 
not meet the wants of a big country with such a large population. 


BH.AND,tRKAR, Sir B. G. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and advance-- 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is required are : — 

(o) The administrative service of Government. 

(6) Law. 

(c) Medicine. 

(d) Engineering. 

(e) Agriculture. 

(/) Commercial science. 

(p) Manufactures; to manipulate and prepare the raw materials available in the 

country in a manner to be of service in actual life, such as spinning; 
weaving, tanning, oil-pressing, and metal-work. 

India has clung to its undeveloped ancient methods and should be made to intro- 
duce and adopt the methods developed in the West by the increase of scientific 
knowledge. 

^ India’s requirements as regards Government service, law, medioine, and engineer- 
ing are met by the Bombay University. It also meets the agrioultural and com- 
mercial needs;' but, in my opinion, these, -as well as engineering and others that 
are enumerated above, should be met by a special institution organised by Govern- 
ment, with the assistance of Indians of position and affluence. 


Bhattachabya, Jogendranath, 

At present, legal education is the only education that is under the complete control 
of the Calcutta University. It h.-vs done .signal service to the country by establishing 
a law college of its own. Before this there was not a single college entirely devoted to- 
the teaching of law. The Medical College of Calcutta teaches medicine, but the Univers- 
ity has nothing to risk in its management excepting that it conducts ex.aminations and 
confers degrees. If the University initiates the establishment of colleges, solely dealing 
with the study of agricultme, mining, engineering, aijurveilic medicine, and such technical 
subjects as weaving, dyeing, paper-making, etc., Bengal will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other countries at no distant date. 
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As IndLi hi pre-eminently an agricultural country, and as lior re.-joarcaj aro vast, agri- 
cultural and indiuitriul schools and colleges should he openerl in every district, and degrees 
and diidomas conferred. The colleges should he residential in character, and there will 
he infinite poidbilities of big toivna hccoiniiig great and important centres of learning?- 
Tho Calcutta University will ho an epitome of what Bengal wa.s in the past. It sliould 
along with it.s teaching of litcrtiture, jihilosophy; and scienci^ impart instruction in agri- 
culture, crafts, and commerce. Wliat everyone likes to see is .a systematic organisation 
and development of India’s indigenous arts and industries. Districts tvhich are famous 
for particular culture should luive residential colleges of their own for the development 
of tlicir native and charactcrLitic industry. Towns like Dacca, Jc-ssore, Chittagong, 
Raniganj and Malda 'may develop their own universities. Education must adapt 
itself to the intellectual economic needs of diverse countries. There should ho a mining 
college at Raniganj. ilurshidabad will have one or more colleges teaching .sericulture 
and the silk industry. Agriculture in its v.iried types and different forms will be the 
special educational characteristic of Jessore. The weaving industry will receive the 
special attention of the Dacca and Ifaida collcgc-a Ship-building will be the prominent 
feature of Chittagong. There tvili be a commercial college of an advanced type in 
Calcutta. Pottery and clay-modelling will be highly developed at Krishnagan In- 
struction should all along he imparted in these colleges tlirough the medium of the 
vernacular in order that Indian and natural ideas may find adequate e.xpression. 
True national progress will he on this line, and people will no longer hanker after 
Government service when they loam to stand on their own legs. As ia England pupils 
\yill flock to different centres to acquire technical luiowledge and skill suited to their 
natural endowment. This trill remove the present congestion and dimiiush the number 
of discontented graduates. It ia true that this ideal will not bo realised at once, but 
will bo the result of gradual development. If the University has this end in view it 
will work out the .salvation of Bengal and will produce a robust and vigorous nation 
with glorious pride for the past and hope and promise for the future, and the young men 
'.vill be bettor equipped for the battle of life than those of the present day. 


BHATTaCHARYiTA, BAIKONrilA XaTH, 

Teaching, engineering, law, medicine, mining, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
Bonnd .statesmanship, public .service; and literature. 

On account of free intercourse and contact with. the outside world the ancient tradi- 
tion of India, whatever it might be, has lost its hold upon her people. It is difficult, 
therefore, to. differentiate her requirements from those of other civilised nations of the 
globe at the present stage, Tlie most difficult economic problem which the education 
of our nation has to face now is the full utilisation of the industrial resources available 
in the country, the appropriate manufacture of her raw materials, revival in improved 
type of her decayed industry, and the improvement of her agriculture through the help 
of science. 

The University has done a great deal for teaching, law, medicine, engineering, and 
literatuie, but neglected so long a practical .solution of the country’s economic problem, 
whichi ought to engage its attention now. Education in all its aspects' should be 
diffused, directed, supervised, and controlled by the University and, as such, no branch 
of learning intellectual, commercial, industrial, or economic — can be considered outside 
its province. 


Bhattachaptya, Haeedas. 

India mu^ develope her agricultural, mineral, and industrial resources and teach 
her SOM trade and commerce if she is to advance. A barrenness of prospect in these 
5Snes at present stands in the way of these branches of learning. ^ 
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A theoretical or practical training imparted by the University is likely to be of little 
use unless Government and the mercantile community arc uilling to afford students 
all facilities for a future occupation in life. The interested aloofness of merehants 
and the apathetic attitude of Government towards trained men and struggling indus- 
tries tell heavily upon industrial, commercial, and agricultural education. A lavish 
system of State-subsidy, State-aid, and State-patronage (under proper safeguards). State- 
banks and co-operative credit societies, private help and public co-operation can do much 
to increase the material prosperity of India. 

The University does nothing at present to foster technical education. The Sibpur 
Engineering College docs something in the mechanical, electrical, and engineering ffnes. 
The University ought not to undertake teohiiological training unless a special recurring 
grant bo made for this purpose. Government should, however, establish a central 
technological institute in or near Calcutta and utilise some of tha material resources 
mentioned under question 3. Similar institutes on a smaller scale might he established 
in industrial and commcreial centres, such as Asansol, Kharagpur, Rajshahi, etc. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

Callings: — Weaving, dyeing, blacksmith's work, carpentry, masonry, pottery, 
leather-making, paper-making, commerce, technical industry, and manufacture of- 
medicine. 

Professions: — ^Legal, medical, engineering, mining engineering, and electrical 
engineering. 

Medical : — European system, Indian system, Ayurvedic, and Unani. 

The traditions of India are based upon caste systems and render it difficult to make 
arrangements for the people in general tor training in all callings. Under the caste 
system different castes have different callings allotted to them. It is difficult to induce 
the people of the country to break through these traditions and barriers. Castes, except 
weavers, will not take to weaving. No Hindus, except a particular class, will take 
to leather-making. As regards agriculture the fertility of Indian soil and its soft 
character render the introduction of scientific agriculture in India rather impracticable. 
Besides, land is held in small parcels by tenants and, in their case, agrioultural schemes 
and enterprise on a large scale are not necessary. Traditions also are apt to interfere 
with the introduction of such schemes. What is necessary is that Government should 
found agrioultural colleges and model farms for the traim'ng of men who will introduce 
and spread the improved methods of agriculture among the peasantry. 

The introduction of cotton cultivation is absolutely necessary. Tea industry is 
also a lucrative one. As regards enginesring and the medical profession the University 
cannot, at present, meet the whole demand. There should be an addition of a suffi- 
cient number of medical and engineering colleges in the province under the University 
for turning out able and well-trained men who will render help to the people in these 
respects and, besides, spread the knowledge of medical science and engineering in tha 
country through private agencies and enterprise. As regards commerce it shoffid 
be learnt practieally. 

At colleges only the science of commerce and agriculture may be taught and 
learnt. It should be a branch of university education. It may he included under 
the branches of history and political economy. 


Bisvas, Bai Dinanath, Baiadur. 

While emphasising the value of general education and the utility of the learned 
professions of law and medicine I should think India as at present circumstanced 
requires, for her advancement, a high degree of training in applied science, technology 
and commerce. India is in urgent need of the development of her resources, resuscita- 
tion of her indigenous industries by scientific methods, and development of commerce. 
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Biswas, Cuaeo CitA>-DB.i— B ojipas, The Hon’ble ilr. C, H. — Boeooaii, Jnaxada- 
bhibam— Bose, Eai Cuvsilal, Bahadur. 

^ - 


Biswas, Chaeu Ci iandea. 

I have the foUowhig suggestions to make in connection with the present arrange- 
ments for law studies m the Calcutta University 

(a) I consider the time has now come when the University should cease to' teach 

law so much with reference to the profession ; it should confine itself only 
to giving a training in the general principles of law as a science, leaving 
it to the High Court to institute special 'e.vamiaa_tions for regulating admis- 
sion to the profession, a decree in the University esamination being, mo 
doubt, a necessary preliminary qualification. 

(b) Bhnnltaneous study for both the master’s degree and the degree in law should 

be discontinued, or at any mte permitted under special conditions which 
would ensure proper study in either department. 

(o) It may also be considered how far attendance at lectures, should be made com- 
putory for law students. Under the present regulations, a student may 
take' the master’s degree as a non-collegiate student at the end of three 
years from graduation, though by attending a course of instruction in the 
University he may obtain the degree in two years. I think a similar rule 
, might be made in the .case of law students. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

-It see.ms natural that universities in India should become great centres • of Oriental 
learning : there is boundl^ scope for study and research in the'past, the present, and the 
future of Asia. The Calcutta University certainly cannot claim to be one of the great 
centres of Oriental' learning. The impact of Western learning on India was so startling 
that it was natural that for a long time all education should- be centred on it. I do not 
think that this can in- the long ^ be wholesome, and it is time that learning in India 
began to develope on indepeadeat lines. ° 


BoROOAH, jN.ANADABHIEA3Xi 


I have already' said that a degree in agriculture would be of benefit to our students 
— commercial and technical education should also be given and degrees also should be 
conferred. 

In addition, our Oriental systems of medicine — the ayurvtdic and' the lidkimi systems 
' — should receive proper recognition from our universities. They have been neglected — 
as a result, these useful systems have fallen into desuetude. Even the Occidental and 
the comparatively new system of homceopathy receive better treatment from the public 
than our old system as directed by the Aymvtdcs. It is simply because there is no pro- 
per institution where the Ayuivtia can be properly learnt. If the University were to 
take tliis sj'stem up it -n ould receive a scientific polish under modem principles and it 
■will meet our present-day requirements. It is indeed a pleasing sign that eminent doc- 
tors have taken to prescribing dIakaraJkuraju. India is full of herbs, and the Bensal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, under the able leadership ol Dr. P.'c. Bay are domg 
a great deal of good work in this direction by preparing medicines with our o\vn dru-^v 
Eecognition by the University will lift this most valuable system from its present fallen 
state. The University could co.nfer doctor’s degrees in ayurvedic and hahimi systems 
of medicine. It is a pleasing sign of the times that some of the doctors from the M^cal 
College, Calcutta, are taking to the ayurvedic system of treatment. 


Bose, Eai .CErDNii,.\i,, Bahadur. 

The following arc some of the callings and professions necessarv fnr i u 

the advancement of, India for which a high decree of tr^togt' r7qSe?^!! ' 

(a) Teaching. ” 

W Agriculture. 
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(c) Technology. 

(d) iledicihe. ‘ . 

(e) Engineering. 

(/) Commerce. 

Specialised teaching in these subjects may ho confined to one or two centres 
in the presidency, as is now being dona in regard to (a), (d), and (e), but, having 
regard to the special needs, traditions, and characteristic powers of the country, 
education, not of a very high standard, in the subjects {bji (c), and (/) and handi- 
craft sliould be widely given all over the country through the medium of the 
vernacular. A diploma in each of the above three subjects granted by the University 
would bo a great stimulus to their study. 

Provision has been made for the study of medicine, engineering, and teaching in 
the Calcutta University. Agriculture, technology, and comrnerce, in their higher 
studigs, should be taken in hand by the University. Instruction in the lower standards 
in those subjects should be placed under a new controlling body under the University, 
witli adequate facilities tor practical work in those subjects. 


Bose, G. C. 

The “ballings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is required are the 'legal, medical, 
industrial, and commercial. The special needs of India are industricd (including 
ngrioullure as the main industry) and commercial development which diSerentiates 
her requirements from those of Great Britain which is both industriaUy and com- 
mercially highly developed. 

These requirements ore not met either at. all, or to any great extent, by the Cal- 
cutta University, and it is, I believe, within the province of the University to meet 
them by instituting degrees in .agricultural and commercial studies in a separata 
faculty or faculties. 


Bose, Habakanta. 

The following callings aiid professions are necessary for Ihe advancement of India ; — 

(а) Teaching. 

(б) Medicine (European, ayurvedic, and umni systems). 

(c) Engineering (in all its branches). 

(d) Law. 

(e) Agriculture (iu all its branches). 

(/ ) Commerce and trade. 

(g) Callings connected with such industries as : — . , ’ _ . 

(i) Weaving. 

(ii) Spinning. 

(iu) Dyeing. . . 

(iv) Jlining. 

(v) Metallurgy. 

(vi) Tanning. 

(vii) Jute, cotton, tea, and indigo. 

Kequirements for (a), (b), (c), and (d) are, to a great extent, met by the present 
University ; for the other requirements a tecbnolegical university should be estabh'shed 
in our province. 


. Butler, E. J. 

The need for workers in all branches of science is perhaps most felt in the depart- 
ments which are concerned with the application of science to industries, such as the main 
industry of India — agriculture. There is no direction in which greater service can be 
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offers, its clearly deflaed duties and strictly prescribed responsibilities, appeal strongly 
to a temperament less inclined on tbe whole than the Western to take risks, to attempt 
the adventurous or to rely for a livelihood upon individual initiative and judgment. 

Then come the various professions — law, medicine, and teaching. The law takes extra- 
ordinary pre-emineacehera in India for many reasons, but chiefly perhaps because of 
the fact that India is now in the litigious stage'of her development when, the more open 
and violent methods of conducting a quarrel being seen to be d'.sUnotly unhealtliy or 
unsafe, the suit at law seems the most direct weapon to use, possessing wonderful pos- 
sibilities for those who have the luck or_skill to use it well. 

llediciue is rapidly rising in importance. Teaching as a profession is in even less 
favour amongst om’ abler students than it is in Britain, though there is ho lack of reverence 
for it. The parados may perhaps be explained to some extent by the old idea that the 
teacher’s business was chiefly unworldly or had to do primarily with preparation for the 
other world so that, while he was treated with all respect or reverence, his claims might 
be safely postponed while the more direct needs of this world were being attended to. 
The more it is realised that the skiUul, competent teacher is of the utmost value to the 
life of the community, here and now, tlie less reluctance will there be to pay the profession 
well and to make it attractive even to the abler students. Fairly rapid progress, especially 
of late years, has been made in this direction in Britain. In India comparatively little 
has been done to translate the eloquence used about the teacher’s value into concrete 
additions to his pay. 

Of engineering not much need be said for comparatively little progress has been made 
in the rise of an independent profession as distinct from Government service. 

Similarly in regard to commerce and manufactures. Apart from a few great centres 
of population like Calcutta, Bombay, Afadras, and Cawnpore, commerce and manufactures 
offer but few openings to the more highly educated. 

ludia’s greatest industry— agriculture— offers praotically no openings to highly trained 
men except for a few posts in Government service specially relating to this department. 

The universities in 'India meet the wants of Government services, law, and medi- 
cine fairly well. .4 useful beginning has been made for the supply of graduates specially 
educated and trained as teachers, but the Allahabad University makes no provision at all 
for enwineerin" or for agrioultme. For commerce and industry it is true the Allahabad 
University has established a diploma and drawn up courses of study, but I doubt very 
much whether commerce and industry will be much furthered thereby and I am fairly 
sure that the University \vill not profit very much in reputation or otherwise by the 
tecognition of courses which have no claim at. all to be, considered university studies. 
They are neither liberal studies, nor a preparation for liberal studies. Tho University is 
not, and cannot be, in close enough touch with business requirements nor are its members 
as a rule tho men most competent to devise and control such courses. Tho chambers 
of commerce would seem to be far better orgauisatious for conducting examinations 
of tho kind represented by the diploma in commerce of tho Allahabad University. 

Commerce and tiio industries have, it is true, won for tiiemselves university recogni- 
tion in Britain, but they h.avo made out Baeir c;iso only in those great centres v.-hcre com- 
merce and special indultries have reached their highest development, and where amongst 
the crowds engaged in these callings there arc bound to bo some who desire to take up 
their problems in a truly scientifio spirit, vien-ing them in tlicir relations to knowledge 
as a whole and to tiiose of the pure sciences which happen to bear more particularly upon 
them. And the recoguUion by tho University has not come quickly, Jiowcver quickly 
commerco and industries may liavo developed. At this very- timo tho Glisgow 
University is only meditating a degree in commerce. Edinburgh has gone the' length 
of having her courses outlined, but they seem to have met with but scanty approval in 
Glasgow. The Allahabad course would he absolutely ludicrous in comparison witii a 
university comrso in Britain. 

- It seems to mo literally preposterous — a putting of tho cart before tho horse — to talk 
of university recognition for commerce and industry in India. The first thing is to get 
commerce and industry abundantly, to get them developed to toaiothing 
approaching the degree of specialisation and skilled performance that exists elsewhere. 

2 B 2 
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CiLiTTEBJEE, The Hon*bl0 ?tlr. A. C. — conid . — Chattebjee, Baatananda. 


(i) Medicine and sanitation. 

Ij) Literature and journalism. • ^ 

(A) Pure sciences, and history, economics, etc. 

I do not think there is much to differentiate India from other countries, e.y., Great* 
Britain, except that India to-day is where Great Britain was in the fifteenth century in 
some respects and in the early nineteenth century in others. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 


As the answers to this question and question 13 must, to some extent, overlap, 
I answer both together to a great extent, reserving some further points for my 
answer proper to question 13. 

India is almost like a continent as regards its area, range of climate, physical 
featm'es, variety of fauna and flora, and mineral and vegetable resources. Hence, there 
is no main calling and profession in anj’ civilised country which is not necessary for semoe 
to, and the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required. 
All such callings and professions are necessary for India. 

As the Calcutta University has at present to do mainly with Bengal and Assam the 
enquiry may lie narrowed down to these regions. 

Oar country affords unsurpassed’ opportunities for the study of anthropology. 
We have the Ziuiny materials here for study, and we have in our midst various stages of 
eivjHsation. “ The student to- whose wants the mediceval university was adjusted 
looked to the pasfc'and sought book-learning, while the modern looks to the future and 

seeks the knowledge of things .the modern loiows that the only source of real 

knowledge lies in the application of scientific methods of inquiry to the ascertainment 
of the f^icts of existence. .... ” Whilst the alumni of European universities learn 
anthropology ironi books o\u* students may have a knowledge of the sciences based on 
sv study of “ the facts of existence.** We ought not to neglect this opportunity. Though 
anthropology is not taught in our universities some of our graduates have made note- 
worthy contributions to this science. 

The study of sociology is also of vital importance to us. The economic bases of our 
existence are changing and must coiitinue to change; from being a mainly agricultural 
population om' people must change to one the economic bases of whose existence are 
both agriculture and manufacturing industries* In this, other changes, too, are involved. 
While trying to conserve the existing cottage industries and introduce new ones we 
cannot but have factory industries. itiUs, mines, plantations, railway worl^, etc.* bring 
large number's of men and women together who ax© unrelated by blood, Eacilities or 
locomotion and of obtaining employment in places distant from peoples’ homes have 
led to the disruption' of joint 'families and of family ties. These facts make changes in 
social economy and in the structure and economy of families inevitable. Racial fusion 
is also being brought about' in many cases in a-faaphazard a'od irregular manner. But it 
ought to take place, or be brought about, as far as possible, in a reasonable and legitimate 
way. For continuous progress social reform is necessary in all coimtries. Por without 
social reform there can be no adaptation to environment, and without such adapt- 
ation there cannot be any healthy and vigorous life, any process. And our environmeat 
is continually changing. How best to adapt ourselves to our ever-changing surroundings 
requires a knowledge of social statics and social dynamics. These and other consider- 
ations and the innato importance of the subject make it highly desirable to introduce th©- 
study of sociology. The study of economics, wliich is recognised by our University, 
cannot really be comj>lete without a knowledgo of sociology. For the study of the latter 
we have imiquc opportunities in India. Here we have various strata of civilisation, many 
races, tribes, and castes, all the main liistorical icligious, uith their own marriage and 
other customs and distinct social and domestic organisations. 

Civics is another subject that ought to be studied ; for responsible government, 'vhi* 
iias been promised to us, requires in the citizens a corresponding jireparation and fi' 
which necessitate a study of this subject. In the addf 5 >'^;^'.l’tch Viscouat 
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CH.iTTE2JEE, EasIASASDA — COTlk!- 


delivered in opening the ne^v arts building erected at the liver^ol University he dv. elt 
on tv,o toxjics upon which, in his opinion, a course of lectures might be given- One was 
the science of administration, which was becominga science of growing importance owing 
to the development among us of local government. Administration was the subject 
of systematic lectures in the universities of Germany and America, and he did not see why 
it should not be so in England also. As India is expected to have responsible govern- 
ment all our univc-rsities should teach the science of edministration. Lord Bryce said 
that the other subject was that of the theory and practice of transportation — that was 
to say, the conditions governing rail-.vays and shipping. This v/as now becoming almost 
a science. So far from being a mere matter of practice — a thing to be learned by going 
into an office and following mstmetions — there -.vas no subject tetter fitted to engage the 
highest powers than that of modem commc-rce. The prohleros of labour and wages of 
trade organisations and strikes, or of tariffs, -.vere questions of tremendous diffic-uhy, 
and becoming so much more complicated every day that they required the ablest minds 
to grapple with them. As there ought to be great industrial develor^ment in India after , 
the war, onr nniversities and colleges should teach all these subjects. 

I have already said that we in India require all the main callings and professions which 
are followed in civjlhcd countries generally and, consequently, we also require the lines 
of education which provide prepiaration for them. Eori^ngal I would name pjarticnlaily 
agriculture (with special reference to rice, jute, cotton, sugarcane, tea, rubber, oU-set-ds, 
horticulture, the dairy industry, and market gardening), forestry, economic botany (with 
particular reference to medicinal plants, pharmacy, the paper industry, etc.), mining, 
cngneetiDg, and metallurgy, commerce (including commercial and economic geography), 
applied chemistry' and narigation, naval en^neering and ihipbuilding. How important 
these last three are for India (including Bengal) will appear from the following extracts 
from an article contributed by the late ilr. G. V. Josbi, a well-known Indian puhh’cist 
and economist, to the Modern Bevteic for February, 1008 : — 

“ We have no shipping of o.ur own of the newer pattern — ^no sailing vessels' and no 
steamships — available for sea service. The result is, that the transport we have almost 
exclusively to depend on in our intercourse with countries oversea is necessarily foreign 
shipping ; and the price we have to pay for such foreign aid is on a rough estimate about 
25 crores of rupees a year. Sea service embraces goods traffic, p/assenger traffic and the 
conveyance of the mails. 

“ Where we once had a thousand ship^yards there we have now just solitary 18 ports, 
which, hov/ever, mostly build 2 or 3 gcliols a year. Tie yearly average number of ne'W , 
ships Ijoilt is 125, of less than 50 tons each y and the ag^gafe capital laid out per annum 
on new shixthuilding may be put at between fire and six lakhs of mi^ees. 

“ A vast seaboard extending over a length of 4,000 miles, with a thousand harbours 
and secure anchorages, once important and pirosp^erons ports, birsy’ and fiourishing marts, 
crowded with our own shipjs, barque-sand brigs and barges ; and each with a shipbuilding 
yard of its own and with a numerous seafoiing population, living in comfort by the 
industry — now — and that, too, under the rule of a nation — the greatest sea-power in the 
world — presenting a sad scene of desolation — a littoral SaJurrad’ 

On the aide of culture I insist on adding music for both boys and girls. Painting 
and sculpture are already taught in arts schools. The University need not control them'! 
Architcctnre may be taugM either in these' schools . or in engineering colk-ges. But 1 
would insist nj>oa tcachingHrawing to all hoys and girls in all schools, as it has a value 
of its own, and is necessary for good education in mathematics, science, engineering, 
geograpiby, and various branches of technology and craftsmanshipi; 

1 woffid desire very much to encourage the study of Greek in our University. The 
Greek mind has its lessons for man for aH times and countries, for its sense of proportion 
and of harmony and beauty, and, in many respects, its originality and sane outlook on 

hfe. Whatever our patriotic pride may lead ns to think arid say there is nothin^ in the 

other ancient classical liteiaturcs of the world to compare with Greek literature^usic" 
^raturo in the sense of writings distinguished by artistic form and emotional ai^peah 
AEtre 13 not much good Sanskrit prose which may be called h'terature in this sense. It 
IS no, an artistic expression of the complex natural life of a people. With the exception 
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Chaxteiuee, R.vmKAKDA— coiiM. — Ckatteujee, R»i Bahadur S.uiat Chandra. 


ofKalidas iind, perhaps, Bhabahhuti, the productions of our ancient poets cannot fake 
high Tank as literature pure and simple. Of course, I am cognisant of the high philo- 
logical, spiritual, ethical, philosophical, and indirectly historical and political value of 
many Sanskrit works. But I think if we had tho supplementary and corrective culture 
and discipline of Greek studies we should profit immcnsely.tbereby. 

Besides English I would encourage the study of another modern European language — 
French, for instance. For higher scientific, technological, philosophical, historical, and 
uidologieal studies a knowledge of French or German is indispensable. A knowledge of 
both would be preferable. 

Japanese docs not perhaps possess much linguistic or literary value, but as our trade 
relations with Japan are groning and Indian students occasionally go to Japan for educa- 
tion, the Japanese language should bo made an optional study in the faculfcypf commerce. 
Similarly n-itb Russian, which has, besides, high cultural value and a body of excellent 
scientific and scholarly literature. 

For reasons already stated the special needs of India cover the needs of most 
ciWIiscd countries put together. Therefore, our needs include those of Great Britain, - 
besides including several others which Great Britain does not regmTe, because of her 
more limited range of climate, faima, and vegetable and mineral resources. 

For ages our education has been confined to the production of religious teachers, 
priests, philosophers, lawyers, physicians, teachers, clerks, and bookish men in general, 
Whilq wo do not want to losq the traditional and characteristic powers developed thereby 
wo urgently and imperatively require a correctivg in tho form of practical trai nin g 
in the exact sciences. Such a training, with technological training as its corollary and 
supplement, is also an absolutely indispensable necessity for our survival as a ci'filised 
people in the' struggle for existence. 

The past and present history of India, and the facts of its many races, languages, 
castes, creeds, and stages of civilisation co-existing together make it necessary for tha 
Afferent sections of the people to thoroughly know and respect one another, as they 
do at present to some extent, and gradually to coalesce. To this end the study of 
antliropology and sociology is a valuable means. The lesson of mutual toleration and 
respect would also be taught fay a study of comparative philology, comparative reh'gion, . 
comparative mythology, comparative jurisprudence, and, what I may call, compara- 
tive politics. In the study of comparative jurisprudence I would include the study of 
tho legal systems of tho Arabs and the Hindus ; and in the study of comparative 
politics I would similarly mclude the study of the theocratic and purely secular political 
theories, principles, and institutions of the Arabs, the Persians, the Indian Musalmans, 
and the Indian Hindus and Buddhists. For this reason the study of Sanskrit, Pali, 
Arabic, and Persian should bo encouraged. , 

The requirements are not all met by the University. That the purely literary and 
scientific studies mentioned above fall within tlie province of the University does not 
admit of any difierenco of opinion. 

As regards the technical and technological studies I find that, while many of the older 
universities do not recognise them as falling within their province, many of tho newer 
universities teach them. Ido not offer any opinion as to what the Calcutta University 
ought to do. It is largely a question of ways and means and of the practicabilitv 
of bringing so many things under one organisation. BTiat 1 urge is that we must 
have those studies, whether within or outside the University. 


Chatterjee, Eai Bahadur Sarat Csakdra. 

(a Agriculture. — 

(b) Forestry (sylviculture). 

(c) Jlineralogy and . metallurgy. 

(d) Navigation. 

(e) .Commerce. 

(/) Art in different branches, including archifeeturo. 
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QUESTION 6. 


CiLiTTEBJEE, Eai Bahadur Sabat Ciiasdea — conld . — Cbattebjee, Sates Chasdea — 
CHATXEEJEE, SuXlTI KujIAE — ClI.\.TTEBJr, IIOHISI JIOHAS. 


[g) Civi], mechanical, electrical, and marine engineering. 

(Al Teaching. • 

(t) Law. 

(j) iledicine. 

((:) Sanitary science. 

(Zj Literature. 

(»») Archseology and history. 

(a) Economics. 

Only in connection with law, medicine, and civil engineering. The other branches 
of study enumerated above have so iar been left alone. 

The University should provide for all these studies. 


Chattebjee, Satis Chandra. 

For the advancement of i^dia there should be, in addition to purely academical edu- 
cation, an extensive training in medicine, practical hygienics, law, practical economics, 
applied science, and technology (including agriculture, engineering, commerce, manu- 
facture and other industries). It is also desirable to have different centres of education 
for traiintf in matters of management and of scientific guidance and research. To these 
we may also add military training, it being understood that Indians are nop- freely admit- 
ted to military rank, - 

These requirements of India are at present but partially met by the University. The 
University should meet them all ; and this is possible; though not quite practicable, under 
the present circumstances. 


Chattebjee, SuNm Kumae. 


India being primarily a great agricultural coontry agricultural training in- its 
elementary, secondary, and higher stages should be made accessible to all who may desire 
it. The University at present does nothing in this direction, and Government very 
little. A great deal may he done by promoting higher agricultural training and higher 
agricultural research. - , 

Apart from agriculture the following are among the callings and profes-sions necessary 
foe the service of India, as of any other country : — commerce, technology, electrical, 
.mechanical,and civil engineering, miningand forestry, medicine, army and navy, and law. 
Of these there is provision for lap- and, to a certain extent, for medicine and engineering, 
in the University. The demand for the wider expansion of instruction in medicine and 
engineering is very great, and should receive immediate attention. The University 
should take up the. question of commercial and technological, as well as agricultural, 
education in right earnest. Jfaval and military colleges for Indian youths may be left 
to Government, but the University may impart some elementary military training as a 
preliminary to admission into these colleges when they are opened, in addition to making 
physical education and military drill compulsory for all its students. The culture of the 
fine arts (music and painting) should also be promoted by the University. 


ChATTEBJI, MofflXI ilOHAN. 

The greatest obstacles to India’s progress are religious animosity, segregation into 
classes — not necessarily o^tes — and economic backirardness. Barren intcUectuab'ty is 
nop- invested rrith false respectability, judged by a purely commercial standard. The 
calling most needed is that of teachers, capable of imparting the conviction that temporal 
welfare is not opposed to religion, that respect for the religion of others is not didoyalty 
to Olio's op-n, that a countiy’s progress is impossible p-ithout amity and co.-i.cord among its 
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CiiATTEBJi, Mouini 5Ioii.vn— coH/i/. — CiiAUftiiDitr, TlieHon’blo Justice Sir Asuiosit — 
CiiAUuuuiti, Bhuuan Mohan — Chakduuky, The Hon’blo Babii Brojenpra 
Kisuoue Roy — Cuoudhury, Rai Yatindra Xath. 


inhAbibinb?, and that manual labour is not degrading. Technical esiierts are not less 
necessary than lawyers and doctors. Thu need for them will inereaso alter the present 
war. But the charge of technical cilucation should not bo assumed by the University to 
tbo impairment of its truo aim — the formation of character and the improvement and 
•c-xpansion of the intellect , 


Ch-vuduum, The Hoii’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

I have already mentioned tho hrauehes of study which ought to bo included, 
nnd do not think it necessary further to specify tho callings or professions. 

India wants education to bo ablu to utilise hor vast natural resources, tho intelli- 
gence of her people, its anciont traditions and culture, and her man-power; in short, 
to bocomo a virile self-contained nation. 


CuAUDHURl, BhUB.IN ilOlI.tN. 

The c.allings and professions necessary for sorvico to, and tho advancement of, 
India are legal, medical, teaching, clerical, agricultural, industrial, commercial, mili- 
tary, and uaval. India is an agricultural country, and there aro in India raw materials 
for every kind of industry. There are also in India military races and men who 
will prefer military service to anything clso. Attempts should bo made ,to utiliso 
■theso natural resources of tho country. The University has hitherto done nothing 
in this respect, nor is it possiblo for tho University to do all. 


CnAUDiiURY, The Hou’blo Babu Brojendea Kishoee Hot. 

(а) Tho callings of priests, religious guides and reformers, and social loaders and 

political reformers, which aro hoing grossly neglected and aro pur.sucd by amateurs 
in most cases, aro very necessary for servico to, and the advancement of, India 
and require tho highest training. 

( б ) Tho colling or profession of joumalisti is also oxtromoly important and requires 

tho lughost training. But, unfortunately, thoro is no arrangomont for giving 
tho neocssary training. 

■(c) Tho profossioiY of Kabirajes, or experts in tho Hindu system of medicine, is also 
very important for service to, and tbo advancement of, India and rcquircB tbo 
iiighest training ; as there is no .arrangement for tho proper study of tho subieot 
tho profession is dotoriorating. 

{it) Tho callings or professions of agriculturists, tradesmen, and technologists also 
aro oxtreinoly necessary for servico to, and tho ndvanooment of, India. They 
roquiro, csiieoially in those days, high training ta enable Indians to stand success- 
fully in competition with, me.a from other parts of tho ryorld. 


Choudhury, Eai Yatindra Nath. 

The chief defect of tha Indian universities in their utter neglect for making 
adequate provision for tho study of those subjects which are shortly and pregnantly 
■K iimm p.fl up 03 tho ** modem side ”. No university in these days should be without it. 
Consequently, I think a prominent place ought to be given to what is call^^ the 
" modem aide ” of tho university in the curriculum of pur University. The principles 
underlying this side I have already given bofora; I do not think, therefore, I need 
•say anything more here on the subject. ' 
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QUESTION C. , 


CocK-S, S, \y. — CovKBSTO;.', Thu Hon’blu 3Ir. J. G. — CfLUS, Dr. C. E. 


Cocks, S. W- 

India is in nued of highly trained engineer.?, chemist.?, electrician.?, minera’ogsU, 
metallurgists, agriculturisis, and doctor.?. Law and literature seem to have already 
enough attraction for the average student. It is in ail branches of pure and applied science 
that her need is 'Neatest. Her requirements do not .seem to me to differ greatly in Med 
front those of Great Britain except that, as commerce and manufacturing industries are 
in India still undeveloped, the number of highly trained practical men that could be 
absorbed by such industries annually is at present small, while in agriculture there is 
room for almost unlimited numbers of men with scientiffc training. Tlie bent of her 
people is, however, towards philosophy and sjjec-ulation, rather than towards ph^sital 
science and research. It is the attitude, in fact, of Europe before the BccnaL^ance. The 
history of learning in Europe .shows that a change of point of view merely, and not a - 
chau"e of nature is involved in the conversion of a people from abstrac-t .spe-euiation to 
scientific research, and there is no rea.son to suppose tfiat Indiam, would prove less 
adaptable than Europseans. 


CovEEZiTO’t, The Hon’ble iir. J. G. 

Tho callings and professions whieli are most nsecssary for service fo, and the 
advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training is required for those 
who are to tgtw the lead in them are agriculture, commerce, engineering, medicine, 
and education. "What the University mainl y trains for at piresent is Government 
service, fawq and clerical employment. Some provision is, of course, made for the 
&?ibic-ct 3 enumerated in the first sentence of this an.swer, but it has so far succeeded 
only" to a very moderate extent in attraeding the right clas? of student or meeting 
the requirements of the country. Literary, linguistic, and p.hiloscphio tradiricsis 
of culture are still dominant and make a far greater appeal to the majority of 
both teachers and students in the University. The increasing pressure, however, 
of modem developments on political, social, and economic internal conations, as 
well as relations with other portions of the Etnpire and with foreign nations, must 
bring about a change in the general point of view. The University should be able 
to promote the change and should provide, so far as funds allow, the necessary 
teaching and equipment. _But it cannot proceed too rapidly; its progress must 
teep time with, not outstrip, the developments produced by the forces mentioned 
above. As the general circumstances, especiaUy those in the social and economic 
spheres, change, the University should be able to accommodate itself to the new 
requirements, but such adjustment mast be graduM and continuous, not premature 
and spasmodic. Eegard to actual facts and existing conditions must not be lost 
sight of in the promotion of ideal schemes for a more or less visionary future. 


CuLLis, Dr. C. E. 

The more infelJeetual classes in India have a natural aptitude for the pursuit of 
rmre knowledge divorced from its applications. They are also capable of a high degree 
of training in technical pnr.snit3, though by habit less inclined to these. The training 
offc'red to them has been for tho most part that which is in accordance with their natural 
bent. . , 

The advancement of'scholarsbip presents no great difficulties except so far as it is 
dependent on economic advance. It is less dependent on economic advance than in 
Euroj>ean_ countrie.? because of the simpler habits of life. 

Organisers of agricultural, industrial, and technica] undertakings would bs of .service 
to the country. 

'p.<t great demand for university eduction, even by those not well qualified to profit 
y iL is largely' due to the fact that this is the only way in w'hieh an ambitious person 
can hope to secure advancement in h'fe by training, ' 
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Ckriiis, Dr, 0. E. — could . — Das, -Rai Buupatinatii, Bahadur — Das, Bkusan 
Chandra, and Ray, B^UErNtHA Cilindra — Das Gttpta, Hem CSiiNDEA. 


It E desirable to open up other avenues of advancement by the provision of 
elementary and higher technical training ; bnt^his is scarcely within the province of the- 
University. ^ ■ 


Das, Eai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

Bar, medicine, and teaching are the professions which require a high degree of 
training. The teaching of law imder the new regulations is a distinct- improvement on 
the state of things which existed before. Working in chambers with a practismg lawjmr- 
is nowadays insisted upon only in the case of those who desire to qualify as vakils. This 
may be introduced in the case of those whose aim is to become pleaders only. This, 
however, is a matter for the law coiurts to decide. As regards medicine the attendance- 
in hospital supplies the training and experience so necessary when the yornig doctor 
begins his practice. More medical institutions are required-in parts of the provmce other 
than Calcutta to provide adequate medical training. 

As regards teaching I am afraid it has much deteriorated in schools. The pay and pro- 
spects of the profession should be unproved. It seeins to me that the majority of students- 
going to schools cannot get on with their lessons without the help of a private tutor at 
home. Thirty or forty years ago few students in a school could afford the luxruy of a 
private tutor; nowadays,' it is almost a necessity ; formerly, it was only the 'few, who-, 
were sons of rich parents, that had private tutors at home ; at present, it is only those- 
who cannot in any way afford to have one try to do without them. The “ so-called ” 
trained teachers, i.e., those who have gone through a course of training at a training 
college are, in my opinion, less efiioient tlian many teachers of the old type who evolve a 
method for themselves. The former adopt the lecture system in schools -with the result 
that a student forgets what he hears at school by the time he reaches home and, therefore, 
receives no help from the" teacher in getting up his lessons. These remarks do hot have- 
any direct bearing on the question, proposed by the Commission ; but 1 have mentioned 
these points simply to bring it before the Commission that there is room for much, 
improvement in the preliminary trauiing that boys receive in schools. Without a 
sound training at the earlier stages it is hopeless to give an ideal training at the^ 
University. 


Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Kay. Baikumtha Chandra. 

(a) Agriculture (including sericulture). 

(i) Commerce and barddug. 

(c) Mining. 

(d) Rorestry. 

(e) Shipbuilding. 

(/) Metallurgy. ' — 

(ff) Law. 

(A) Teaching. 

(i) Medicine {at/urveJic system, unani system, allopathy, and bomoeopatby). 

(j) Engineering, civil and military. 

(h) Hygiene and sanitation. 

(i) Military science. 


Das Gxjpta, Hem Chandra. • , 

The number of such callings and professions is very great, and it includes medical,, , 
legal, engineering, agricultural, and commercial. 

The University, at present, has no arrangement for imparting commercial and agri- 
cultural education and the demand for these is very great. Tlie ' ' ' CoV ' 
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Sibpur is afliliatcd only in civil engineering and, though the regulations provide for 
racchanical and electrical engineering and also for mining engineering, no effort has hither- 
to been made to imiwrt education in these brandies by the University or by Govern- 
ment or by any private body, though at the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur there is 
-an apprentice department offering the courses of the joint tcclmical examination board 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering up to the upper subordinate standard, 
and mining for Government diploma in the principles of mining. Tliero is a great demand 
in tho country not only for civil engineers, but also for mccbanica,l, electrical, and 
mining engineers;' and these nuclei of the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur should be 
•developed to the University standard. 

It is the opinion of competent authorities that the number of (jualified medical men 
is proportionately small, and I think tliat, even with the present arrangement and accom- 
modation, a larger number of qualified men can bo turned out by the University ff the 
Medical CoUego does not take upon itself the teaching of such subjects as physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, and physiology, but leaves the.se subjects to be dealt -with by colleges 
•affiliated in pure soience. 


Das Gupta, Karuxa Kanta. 

A high university qualification is required for service to, and advancement of, India 
in almost all departments of service and professions. Tho follo-sving appear to me proini- 
jieat : — 

(а) The judicial and e.veoutivo. services. 

(б) Accounts departments. 

(c) Higher appointments in the excise, police, agricultural, forest and salt depart- 
ments. 

■{d) Law. - - - . 

(e) Medical and veterinany departments. 

If) Engineering department. 

(g) Higher grade clerkships. 

4A) Teacherships in schools and coDeges, and the inspectorate of the Educational 
Department. 


De, H-ab Mohun, 

Engineering, mining, agriculture,, law, medicine, and commercial science would 
be of great service to the advancement of India. 


De, Satischandea. 

Those in which the latent material ■wealth of India may be utilised. The Univers- 
ity of Calcutta, has hitherto paid very little attention to this topic. 


De, Sushii, KuiiAE. 

The special pursmts which are necessary for service to. and the advancement of, the 
•cormtry, and for which a Ifigh degree of training is necessary but not given by the 
University, are those relating to commerce, technologj', and agriculture. To these some 
■may add sanitation and practical economics, with special reference to the present 
•condition of the country. ^ 

The necessity for systematic traiiiing in these subjects, in view of the pressimr needs 
•and req^ements of the country cannot be exaggerated. The growing economic distress 
ot the Bengah middle class gentlemen, the chronio overcrowding of professions and ser- 
vices, the congestion m colleges in the absence of openings in othe? directions, and the 
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fact that few of our uiiivorsity juen have any share in the larger operations of commerce 
and industry that go to the development of the rich resources of the comitry — all these 
make it almost imperatively necessarj’ fop our young men to take up industrial and com- 
mereial pursuits. 

For the teaching of agriculture there are, no doubt, two Government institutions 
outside the University, at Pusa and at Sabour, devoted to research work and teaching of 
students. The mining and dyeing departments of the Sibpur Engineering College are not 
alRliated to the University, and are now closed. For tr.aining in technology there arc 
the Bengal National Technical Institute, the weaving and other schools under the Joint 
Technical Board, the GovernmenJ; institution at ilaihar, and the Government Experi- 
mental Tannery in Bengal ; but these arc unconnected with the University and the traming 
given does not reach a very high standard. In commerce there are the Government 
Commercial Institute and other private institutions, outside the University, but the 
training given is of an elementary character. It will bo seen that the provision for the 
teaching of these important subjects is not very adequate and does not reach to a uni- 
versity degree standard. Eo doubt, these institutions are doing useful work, but they 
have not proved very attractive to students, partly because they are not affiliated to the 
University and cannot confer university degrees or other distinctions. BTicn wo 
consider tho groat attraction which degrees and university distinctions possess for young 
minds, not in this country alone, and th.at these are needed to ovcrcomo tho long e.xisting 
prejudice against industrial and commercial pursuits,, and when it is amply clear that 
the rapid development of industries and growing complexities of tho trade conditions of 
tho country have not only rendered tho demand for young men trained in those 
branches so groat, but also a high degreo of thorough traming indispcnsablo to meet 
them, tho necessity of tho University lending its aid to this cau.<e and taking stops to- 
promote those branches of study will bo sufficiently apparent. Such a step will atsp, in 
some measure, take away tho criticism and reproach often levelled against tho Universi- 
ty for tho ao.rdcmio and unpraotio.al character of its work. 

Tho question is being considered by tho Industrial Commission, and tho committee- 
ajipomted by tho senate on October the 13th, 1917, to consider tho feasibility of such 
a scheme has already elaborately discussed this question and linally submitted its report, 
recommending that “ it is desirable and necessary in the higbc.st degree that tho University 
should take steps to dtwelop the te.acbhig of agriculture, technology, and commerce 
and, that being so, tho University should hake such steps, notwithstanding any difii- 
cultics in the waj' u'hicb may by re;ison.abIo effort bo ovcrcomo”. 'Jhero .arc, no doubl, 
diffioulde.s, financial and otberu isc, connected with a scheme of this kind, but tho principle 
upon which tho schemo is ba.sed, viz., the desirability of providing for this kind of educa- 
tion and training, is ccrtamly ono which ought to commend itself, under tho circum- 
stances, to tho University of Calcutta, and serious steps ought to be taken to materirlBe 
this scheme. 


Dey, B.M'.od.v Pp.os.vud. 


JIceh.uuo.aI, agricultural, and commirci.il callings and professions and proper train- 
ing for them are neecs.-.ary for tho ndvaneemeut of India. Training under these hoails 
are not recognised, far less provided by the Univcrrily, and, in the pn-scnt circumstances, 
it seems to bo absolutely ne-ccs-sary that .steps should be taken by the University in ibcso 
directions. 


■ D’Souzli, V. G. 

Greater attention should be' p.rid to .applitsi tcie'nca and tex-fjno’ory. -V de'parf- 
rucut of eommeree* and public aeimiaistration .-e-ems also e-s.- e-nt.'a’. The University 
.“l.ould al o provide for a course* in agriculture. Tho faeulty o! teaching nm 3 ' ho tnerg! tl 
in that of arts, j!er,-ons eeho intend to take up tho {.rofcsiion of tc.rching he-mg allowcl 
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to taku Ic.icliing .u ouu of lUo oi»tiutuI habjecu foe tlio dognju exuiiiii.itioiu A< 
India L-i rich in mineral, lorcit, and other natnr.«i re-iourcoi dopartmenU of .study conni-cted 
thcrcivith should hu specially dovclopwl. Kxtendou and publication may aUo bo added. 
At prcifut, .-^cicnco i.i tangiit in tho-Hamo -vay ;w mathematics, I'.c., a.; a means of training 
tho mind. Similarly, subjccU aueh aa economics, political icicncc, comiuercc, etc., 
aro too theoretical. Tho natural tendency of tho Indian mind being introspective, 
methods of -study likely to ho a corroctivo to this habit seem to bo very necessary. 

As it u primarily through men trained in the University tluat ideas of progress could 
bo made general it is one of the first duties of Lnlian universities for some time not to 
give CO much prominence to cultural, a.s to .scicutilic and jirofessional. .studies. Popular- 
i^ation of Imoivlcdgo is at present more important than rewarch. The latter is bound 
to come uhen tlio University has prcxliiced a good bo<ly of thoroughly trained men. For 
tho present, more attention may bo paid to pejiularuation of knowledge than to research. 


Dt;*;x, S. G. 


Wliilcitistrueofladia, asof other countrie.5. that university education is necessary 
in tho interests of culture and of tho highest life*, yet tho position has to bo faced that tho 
majority of Indian imdergraduatcs seek that education in order that they may obtain, 
by means of its results, a better llnancial position than they would otborwii.c espeot. At 
present, those re.sults may bo summed up in tho mere title of tho dt'greo ; tho B.A. 
has a r^rcafer market value because he possesses a degree, not because ho is a better trained 
or mo'ro educated man ; results aro apparent rather than real TJio first essential is to 
take away from tho degree its character as a passport for service. Government should 
have its own e.vaminations, graded according to its needs. Tho kest men will still go 
to tho University but they will go to it avith a diilcrcnt motive, to increase their know- 
ledge and eflioieiicy in their profession, not to obtain entrance info that profession. Tha 
University will bo able to concentrate on its proper work, disinterested learning, and re- 
search. 

It must also bo remembered that India is in a much lower stage of development com- 
mercially and industrially than Western countries. It needs men to develop its commerce 
and industries ; it needs scieutiSc research, on tho one hand, and practical training on 
tho other. The universities should provide for the first; spcci.-il institutions granting- 
diplomas erpial in prestige to university degrees .should provide for the second. The 
present trahiing in .science given by the universities provides for neither ; the majoritv 
of those who avail themselves of it regard it merely as a means of obtaining a degree ; 
they do not contemplate making use of tho training in their future life, and, in practice, 
outer a profession for wliich it is not specially needed. 

Unfortunately, the demand for a training in science, either for its own sake or as a 
preliminai^- to an industrial career, has not yet arisen ; when it docs arise the universities 
win have to meet it. They can best do bo in the manner described above ; they should 
not compete with the technological institution, but they should encourage it by feeding 
its stag with men who know theory as well as practice, and by completkig its practical 
iastruction with further research for those capable of it 

For tho professions which at present c.vist the universities are adequate if their re- 
sources arc improved and fitly employed. 


UU^IOTCLIIT, Hoi!.iCE B. 

I name only a few : — 

(а) Agriculture. 

(б) Chemistr 3 '. • 

{c) Education, 

{</). Engineering. . 
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(e) Law. 

(/) Medicine. ' • ' ■ 

In my reply I am only conaidering the aspect of the technical chemist. 

The activities of the Indian jMimitions Board will help to develop industries in which 
the assistance of the chemist is necessary for progress. The immediate development of 
teclmical chemistry in India and its application to Indian economic problems is impe- 
rative. Hence, it is necessary for the universities to tram a supply of chemists capable 
of filling vacancies in' technological works. It is necessary to institute a technological 
college in connection with each university. At the present time, comparatively few 
Indian managers or proprietors of works in which a chemist would be a valuable asset 
employ a chemist at all. In con-seguence, many processes carried on extensively in India 
are still almost entirely empirical. Efficient professors should be engaged in the univers- 
ities to train young men to do such work as would bo retptired in a factory where work 
involving chemical processes is going on, '' The professors should bo accessible to their 
old students, after they leave college, for advice. Vide, also my answer to (Question 7. 
Tliere is scarcely a single practical profession in which the assistance of a qualified chemist 
is not a distinct asset. 


Ddtt, Bamapada. 

The callings and professions of teaching, law, modioino, agriculture, commerce, 
engineering, organisation and manageraont of industries, higher grade of military, naval 
and marine services are necessary for service to, and for the advancement of, India and 
require a high degree of training. Tho University should meet the pure seientifio 
portions of tho requirements of those callings and professions only, and whenever, as in 
the case of commerce and agriculture and industries, practical training is required that 
should be the province of in titutions organised for that purpose. 


Dutt, P. N. 

The great problem of the hour i'l India is the bread problem. It is daily becoming 
more difficult for our Univemity men to earn a decent living. India, so far as her 
natural resources are concerned, can furnish bread and employment for her University 
men to a much greater extent than she does at present. But wo want the right type of 
men, more capital, and more organisation. Professions like those of the mining engineer, 
the electrical engineer, tho soap expert, tho tanning oxper^ the weaving expert, the 
forest expert, the tea-garden manager, and numerous other callings are not filled by 
our University men. Tho University doesliot provide tho necessary trahiing for filling 
these professions and tho demand for such men is at present mot principally by import- 
ation from foreign countries. If our men are employed in these professions not only 
■will fresh avenues be opened up to them, but tho work itself will be done much cheaper 
by Indian agency as it is loss costly than European agency. I shall not deal ' hero 
with the question of capital and organisation as these questions do not properly 
come witlim the scope of the enquiry of this Commission and another CS)mmission is 
sitting to consider them. But tho question is whether it is advisable for the Calcutta 
University to arrange for trahiing in these. technical branches. They do not belong 
properly to university work according to the standard of the older um'versities of Great 
Britain. A diploma or a degree granted by a university has a certain charm for the 
average Indian and I would not be surprised if professions which are not now popular, 
on acoomat of the physical labour and hardship they involve, bo eagerly sought after 
as soon as the University puts its stamp on them. In Great Britain a man who ■wants 
to become a meohanjeal or electrical engineer seldom joins a university. He gets his 
requisite training at one of the teolinioal schools and with a firm to which he is attached 
as an apprentice. He never cares for, nor scek8,-a university degree and does not suffer 
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socially or pecuniarily in tho lea.-it. I put a relative of mine info the Electrical Depart- 
ment some stven or tijjht years ago on Iff. ir, (ill) per month simply bt-caa^e his 
CHlucatiou was so defective that he was not goes! for any p* 03 t of c^jual pay' in any other 
departnunt. Ifo i ■ now drawing 75 (£5) ijcr month, a salary' which, 1 believe, wall 
excite the envy of many of our 31. A’.s. Ills poor education has savesl liira from tho fate 
of being a clerk on much less pay. I requrat the University of Cilcutta to take thtee 
matters in Iiand, as it _Ls the only svay by which it can prevent the flow of our university 
men to those profeanons which from ovcrcrowdirrg has'e become unremunerative. 
Bcside.s, tho cheajrer Indian agency will help very materially in developing tho natural 
resources of tho country on a much greater aeale anrl thus add to tho national wealth 
and prosperity. 


Dutt, Eeb.vti E.viux, 



of* . 

quest of knowledge an.* - — -o-- ^ ^ — x- — — 

communion with tho Great One above and around in every path of life, are our essential 
characteristics. 3Vith this domination of the Brahminic or..3rullaic spirit there are the 
three other professions of thc^6a/ira (mcrcliant), the IcJiuhiT {the armed fightcrj, and tho 
sudfs (the servant). Brahimnism is India s past and India's pride and India's blood and 
India’s food. If India proiroses to advaricc to-day upon the array of all the nations of 
tho world it must bo through her idealism and spiritualism. It was thus that India 
became known in. recent ages through the 'spiritual transparence of a sntyan in the 
West, through tho ideaUstio poetry and natural plulo-ophy of liabindra Xath Tagore 
and Jagiulish Chandra. This is India’s spe-ciality. and no universitv in India ^vill atuin 
its highest mission if it did not advance tlus spirit in us. India can claim to be tho 
■ tc.-icher of tho world and it is this profession of selfless teacldng. selfless propa-ration of 
knowledge and truth, and the offer of blessings of the One above, that our UniverdU' 
should train us in. There is a huge mass of ignorance in India, igno.-ance in the 
world abroad about India, and if our University suppb'ed teachers alone for fifty 
years more we shall find them employment incur schools, lo!h, and mahtabj ii 
bricks and mortar were wanting let schools gro-.v beneath the banian tree upon’ the 
yard of a cottage low in the country afar. The University propbies to give’the highest 
training of self, and I would urge that the training must consist partly of a course 
in theology. 

As the University should supply teachers for our own land it should further onnnlv- 
men who can expound OM hererUtaiy teachings to tlie West. I have already said-how I 
^pect the University to have a faculty of interchange, and post-graduate students will 
be encouraged imder an able staff of men attached to the Universitv press to publish bo^ 
on Inian speciahti^. Honomiy degrees should be granted upon the eSmpilatiorof 
the^e books, and a student will thus acquire a habit through life. The En-^lish student 

may think of going to Afr.ea to shoot the tiger, to Columbia to dig for gold, to fi-ht the 

smaller man and unfurl his sad on the seas, but I, an Indian, tlfink of m^y of 

taming the tiger and touchiug the golden threads of the human heart ’ ’ 

Xext to tlie above comes the profession of law for we have not nnli- -a - l 

hour’s right before a neighbour’s bench for the petty twig of a tree, but we hav 
ojm rights before tho bar of humanity, before oor^lSaf Fa toer Ttwro^ ^^'®^ 
aU stand as citizens of a great civilisation, a great Emp^ An Indian -ti:*- T? 

tram us thus efficiently in law and poUHcal economy and political phiIo»phv“^^ 

There are the other professions of agriculture, commerpe lan,? i i 
self-contained and self-supporting as a nation, and t^Unifer^v^h “n f ^ 
these professions. There can be no limitation nn * “ ^ team ns in all 



t give ns all that is best and highest in our UniverJp'”'ari “ such, it 

joy, and activity we expect to spring from the University. ^ “cauty, finish, romance. 
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Sir Bash Behaby. 


Ga2;gulIj Syajiachabau. 

Callings and professions arise out of felt social needs. We have now' suitable provi- 
sion for training in law, medicine, engineering, and teaching ; and the University is going 
to take steps to promote agricultural, technical, and commercial studies, for which need 
is being felt. 


Geddes, Pathick. 

Hera I may refer to an old paper of my own*, based upon a report prepared years 
back at the request of the late Mr. Tata for the organisation of his insfitute. My 
recommendation waa in terms of the needed regional survey of India to replace the 
-existing “ Gazetteer ”, by an ordered presentment of the past development and present 
needs of regions and cities; and though the scheme was naturally defeated by tlie 
powerful advocacy of Sir 'William Eamsay in favour of more familiar studies of 
chemistry and physics, yet now, after the best of four years of town-planning and city 
study in almost all parts of India, I venture to believe that it was even more urgently 
required than I knew, and would have been more productive accordingly. The 
*' Gazetteer of India ” needs this raising and interpreting into the regional survey of 
India, in terms of the conditioning, by place, of work and people; and of people, in 
their reoondiGoning of work, and of place. By sharing in thm labour, both new 
centres of learning and existing ones will really become regional, instead of irregional, 
as at present. The present oversupply, and educational obsession, of the legal and 
clerical occupations as the “Briests and Levites ” of every Indian capital and 
provincial centre, would thus rapidly abate in favour of that reponstruotive energy, 
that conatruotive idealism, which the regional patriotism and civic feeling of such 
surveys so vividly promote. In connection with those the appropriate departmenta 
and courses of study would rapidly arise. As an example of the nascent regional 
universities of America, I may cite 'Wisconsin; and as an ex^ple in Europe, 
Clermount, out of which have come not only the regional study of its great province 
of Central Franca, with many monographs accordingly, and on all subjects, both 
naturalistics and humanistic; but, in addition to these, the ideas of M. Bergson — in 
direct relation with this survey, as I have elsewhere pointed out, and had admitted 
by himself. 

In such ways the oaUings and professions most necessary and advantageous may, 
of course, become increasingly seen. 


Ghosa, Peataecandra. 

Agricultnre, manufacture, and practical mechanism .are necessary for the advancement 
of India, accomp-anied by a liberal standard of .higher morality. 

India needs cheap means and processes and easy methods ; the people are not far 
adv.anoed for more scientific methods, nor well piirs^ 

The University can only meet these requirements by establishing lecturers and ex- 
aminations. .... 


Ghose, Sir Eash Behary. 

The callings and professions which I consider to be necessary for service to, and 
the advancement of, India, as justified or demanded by “ the special needs and the 
traditions and oharaoteristie powers ”,of the country are as follows : — 

(a) Industrial, commercial, and agricultural . — ^India is already rich in natural resources 
for the producGon of raw materials, and has" also great possibilities as a 

• BepublUhed a? ‘'Lnterstoaalnllan Fciend" in ths ** ?joawr/’ 1st Anzujt, lOOi, and **East and 
West,’* SenUmbet 1&03, and agaia in 19U by the Xatioaai Press, llonnt Eoad, iladras. See also pablicationa 
<i£tiie Be giQUal Association (11, Ta^4*.oc 5: Sdaare, Jiondoii, W. C,). 

YOL, IS 2 C . 
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people. When we’ consider that the various districts of Bengal are infected 
with malaria, and the people as a whole in those districts are gradually suc- 
cumbing to it, we might think that it is outside the power of an individual 
to cope successfully with the disease, even if one had sufficient knowledge. 
We forget that it is also a fact that the people sometimes accept it as inevitable 
where with sufficient knowledge an^ with combined effort they can, at lea-st 
in some degree, if not entirely, overcome it. 

There are many other sanitary questions which the people are absolutely 
ignorant of simply because there are only a limited number of people nho 
have the necessary qualifications to practically demonstrate before the people 
not only the sources of insanitation, but also the remedies to overcome them , 

(o) The Government and the Eailways engage a number of men in their work and 
quite a large number of people with engineering qualifications work as contract- 
ors to the Public Works Department and the Eailways. Of late several 
influential firms have arisen in Calcutta who are architectural engineers 
and with the growing economic advance of the people there will be always 
a demand for these people. 

(d) Here we have dearth not only as regards .quantity, but quality. 

Considering that the_population of Bengal amounts'to 46 million souls it is really 

astonishing when we find that only 12,000 can qualify themselves up 
to the matriculation standard annually. The density of the population 
in some districts of Bengal is greater than England, France, and Germany 
yet the number of literate people, even in these districts, is too insignificant 
number compared to the people in other lands. The fact is not far to seek. 
State aid to education is too small. In. the report of the oommission 
appointed by the Manchester Techm'oal School in 1891 we find that in Swit- 
zerland in the canton of Zurich, the. total annual expenditure is £28,000, and 
the fees realised from students amount to only £2,700. There are 98 pro- 
fessors, lecturers and teachers, and 28 a-ssistants. The ratio of teachers to 
students never exceeds one to ten. 

In Berlin (Charlottenburg Technical BQgh School) there is accommodation for 
2,000 students for higher studies in science. The library has 52,000 volumes 
and 230 current technological journals, while the number of books issued 
to students average daily 1,000. This shows how the library is used by the 
students. The total annual expenditure is £43,000, of which £14,000 are 
derived from fees. 

There is still a very great demand for efficient teachers all over the country and 
their efficiency can only be kept up if their incomes keep them above the 
common wants of life. It is no wonder that better brains are usually attracted 
to other professions when the teachers are remunerated at such a miserably low 
standard. As regards society the lot of a teacher is not an enviableione and 
it often happens that a man who is perhaps his inferior, but happens to 
earn more money in a different walk of life, is looked on with more respect. 
Even in Government colleges there are cases where the invidious distinction 
of the two serviees keeps down many able men in the lower grade. Cases 
are not rare where students having graduated from a third-class English 
university exhibit airs of superiority before men who have grown old in teach- 
ing, and who due to accidental reasons in India perhaps, had not the oppor- 
tunity to go over to England and study in any of the universities there. 

(e) This has been entirely neglected by the University. It might be urged with a 

great degree of force that the commerce of Bengal, nay of the whole of India, 
is in the hands of people who might be termed illiterate. The enterprising, 
painstaking Marwaris have practically monopolised the commerce of Bengal 
and the few European firms who deal in export and import always engage 
the Marwari as his middleman to collect the goods which they are to export 
and to distribute the articles which they import. It might be urged that the 
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Guoau. BifACAiiAT Kujiab, .Safitri-GoswAM, 

■DiDutiitHtsiiAK — G uay, Dr. J. Hekuy, 

k^pV thTni Sj:‘ torn ^doin^ u-hif ° k? ^ 

a man in the *?'• ‘Ji'-coiint._ I'eople in general will consider 

wherena a iniieli“i as occupying the most honourable position 

looked down unnn ">an in the commercial line is sure to be 

direction hv imriJ — to direct the flow of intellcgence in tHa 
d me the in hall-mark on the profession, which wUl lurtier 

opportul uii" ^ 'H°^ our students into frcsh^hannei; and furnish ample 
has been raised hv ^ opening up of their intellect. The false alarm avhich 

XhirdlL^'i^Koi 


GostvAMi, Bhagabat Kumab, Sastri. 

professionrare^'o/ZSi%'‘priZry“^i^* country and agricultural educaGon and the 
pressure of modem “ commerSa] ” But for a nation to live under the 

callinga are no less necessary. ^t^tion, mdustrial and commercial education and 

Xhe Dntversity must exuand tn nii j» » 
forthcoming, as explained ^my ans^rers ^u^tTons'^ rndT"" VreUmmaiies are 


Goswajii, Eai Sahib Bidhubhushan, 

the country, i-I:., a^ic^Ze,°m^-Z mdustrial resources of 

of kon and other metals, enamelling spm^g, weavmg, manufacturing of useful articles 
in the curriculum of the studies of etc., stand in need of being incorporated 

prosperity and advancement of IndK t necessary for the material 

m these forms of industry for withnnf nn i , — ^ degree of training is required 
able to compete successfuUy with th ' trammg the children of the soil ivill not be 

The University wm be iSed .^n 

subjects up to a certain high standn^^ provision for imparting instruction in these 
arge mass of the population of the count ^ course would open up avenues to a 

me country for eammg their Uvelihood. 

Geay, i)r. J. HE^'EY. 

These callings or professions are In tt, 

(a) The sciences that wiU mat’ 7 loUows :- 

t^ricuUure — and ajpg^ brannhl^^ “^ferial advancement of the community ; 

(c) Teaching. 

(d) I.aw. etc. 

vSo-u^^do^eZfnrf fosteedZ U^versity except perhaps 

‘^idition^aST! ^closZS 
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Guha, Eajasik.\.sta— Guita, BtPts Beuari— Gupta, UaiEi Chandra.. 


Gtjha, Eajajokanta. 

Besides those already provided for the foUoiring are the callings and professions 
which are necessary for the advancement of India and for which a high degree of training 
is required : — 

(a) Agiionltnre. 

(i) Forestry. f 

(c) Geology. 

(d) Mineralogy. 

(e) Metaliurgy. 

(/) Shipbuilding. 

(p) Mechanical engineering. 

(A) Electrical engineering. 

(i) .applied chemistry, with special reference to arts and industries. . 

It is not implied that the Calcutta University can, or should, undertake the teaching 
of every one of these subjects. But as it is located in the metropolis of an agricultural 
country it has special facilities for giving scientifio training in agriculture. If, hitherto, 
nothing has been done to take advantage of those facilities, that fact has not lessened its- 
responsibilities. In corroboration of this remark I quote the wise words of Dr. 
Ihwing : — 

“ Every university, however, should develop along the lines of least resistance. Every 
university should employ those methods and emphasise those truths which its 
location or vionditions fits it tc- employ and to emphasise with the smallest ex- 
penditure and unto the noh'est efifeotiveness.” 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 


Agriculture and sericulture; scientific knowledge applied to industrial purposes; 
small industries, including cottage industries; the development of the arts, including 
soulpture, music, arohitecture, and painting, to -which are allied the handicrafts. 
All these should be fostered for they are all necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India. Between India and Great Britain there- is this great difierence, that 
India is pre-eminently agricultural and Great Britain is pre-eminently in- 
dustrial. Nearly 80 per cent of the population of India subsists on the 
sod. As a result of historical forces operating through centuries, England, 
in the last century, ceased to count as an impoirtant agricultural country. With 
regard to sericulture Bengal has a past to -which she casts a longing, lingering look 
behind. Indian arts — soulpture, 'music, architecture, and painting — grew out of the 
iimer forces of Bphminioal. Buddhistio, and Saraoemo culture, blending together and 
harmonising the apparently discordant elements of Indian social life. Infia has in- 
herited the traditions of too past. In the great universities of Nalanda, or Taxila, 
the monks, -wrote illuminated scrolls, developed master-builders and masons from 
amongst themselves, built wonderful temples embodying the ideas of Buddhistic 
culture, and became wonderful soulptora. During. toe century and a half of British 
rule the Indo-Saracenic arts have languished; the Public Works Department has re. 
duced architecture to the working out of a common place drab formula in brick and 
mortar, by the official designer who looks at arohitecture with * a stony British stare 
How far an Indian university can retrace its steps in this dheotion is a serious probleni 
for the University reformers. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

Besides the professions now followed by <ha people of India toe present changed 
ciroumstances of toe world and for the needs of India all sorts of technical edueafioa 
including agriculture, commerce, ete.. and also military and naval dducafion’' 
ought to ba included the curriculum of the ‘Dniversity. ^ ^ * 
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QUESTION" G. 


QuiTA, U:.)E3 Cha:;dua— co«f</.~HAr.DAis. Umes Chandha— ifA 2 !tA, Jooe:;dea Xate 

— IIorf-sAiN. Waiied. 


As to the latter part of the first paragraph of this question I am unable to give any 
reply as I am not acquainted with the requirements of other regions and of (Jreat 
Britain, but I consider that some decree of military raid naval training ought to bo 
given to Indian students and they will gladly accept this and very soon will adapt 
themselves to such training as the students of Great Britain. 

As to the second paragraph of tliis question I am of opinion that at the beginning 
the University ought to take charge of all sorts of education mentioned above. 


Haed.vr, Ujies Chan’dka. 

(a) The true advancement of a country depends upon Uvo factors, liurely intellect- 
ual progress and commercial progress. Hence, the Univcr.sity should provide 
for tho training necessary' for the dovelopmeut of the different branches of industiyr 
and commerco such as mechanical, electrical, and mining engineering, appL'ed 
chemistry, in all tho branches, especially metallurgy', dyes, both sy'nthetic and 
vcgotablo, pharmacy, agriculture (to meet tho requirements of Indians and 
Indian industries), naval ongineering, and shiji building. 

(5) Medicine; both Western and Eastern (Hindu and Aluhammadan systems). 

(c) Pedagogy. 

(d) Law'. 

Schools and colleges of agriculture and commerco should be estabJLshed and degrees 
and diplomas in those subjects instituted. 


Hazba, JLqgehuba Nath, 

A high degree of training in mechanical and electrical engineering, technology, 
commercial science, mineralogy, agriculture, and medical and sanitary .science should 
be given so that young Indians trained in this country may stand on an equal footing 
with inen trained in a foreign country, and there may be no need for sooding them abroad 
for such training. This will largely increase the number of such highly trained men in 
this country. This will bring about a rapid development in t'lio resources of the’ country. 

In England agriculture is not so necessary, but in India, wliieh has vast resonrees for 
agriculture and where men from ages long gone by practically live ai>on it, this should 
be given the first importance. After agriculture, apijliod sciences, whicli will help the 
people in manufacturing theraw products, that are various in kind and abundant in quanti- 
ty, into useful articles of daily use, should be considered nest of importance. In England 
commercial training is absolutely necessary. A small country like England may not 
.possess natural resources for the development of all sorts of industry. But, generally 
speaking, this is not true of India. .Still a good training in the two departments mentioned 
above is specially called for at tho present time, and will have to encounter but very little 
practical difBculty. 


Hossain, Wahed, 

This question, I submit, is too broad to be answered within a-shorfc space. So far as 
Indian universities are concerned it is submitted that they do not give any training to 
our young men so as to lit them for various avocations of life, except perhaps for law, 
medici^, en^eeting, and teacliing. The present system of univeraity education im- 
parts theoretical knowledge and book learning, but does not give practical trainin'^ This 
aspect of the question has been dealt with in ,a speech of mine, and I resb^tfully 

invite the attention of the Commissioners to the following : r 

“There isanothiaraspectof the que.stjon which demands serious attention Wo have 
already a crowd of ^ueated young men for whom the State cannot find suitable occupation. 
Now, if ^hoois and colleges be started for special training in trade and industry, a^d thLa 
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U0SS.US, W-vuED — contd. 


institutions turn out qualified men every year, where will they bo employed ? There 
are at present no openings for them and the present state of Indian trade and industry 
cannot supply them with suitable occupation. Under such conditions, there will be an 
army of tmemployed men with special training roving over the country with dis- 
content and disappointment. Apprehension has, therefore, been expressed in clear terms 
in the Education Eeport of 1910. It says, ‘Technical education and industrial progress 
undoubtedly act and react beneficially upon each otlier, but in other coimtries they have 
gone hand in hand and there is considerable danger tliat a premature and ill-considered 
development of the former may merely help to swell the army of the unemployed and 
lead to grave disappointment and discontent 

“ Jfow, it may bo asked whether tlie sugge-stions made in this paper receding the 
establishment of a university for special training, the necessity of which has been so 
forcibly pointed out by .Air. Alartin, have been ‘ made with full appreciation of the pro- 
blems to bo solved or oven with clear understanding of the meaning of technical educa- 
tion The danger apprehended, I may submit, looms large in the vision of the 
authorities because the State has so long remained indifferent in this matter without 
paying much attention to the resuscitation of Indian trade and industry on the ground 
that such a course of action would affect British trade and industry. But when 
the cconomio pressure ha's become too severe, and the clamour of tlie unemployed 
educated men is loud enough to draw the attention of the State to the necessity 
of opening new avenues of life, it has been brought face to face with the danger 
arising from technical education not keeping pace with the industrial progress of 
the country. If Government assume an attitude of studied indifference, and do 
.not encourage teclmical education owing to the slowmess of our industrial progress, 
will such an "attitude relieve the state of tlie growing economic pressure, remove the 
discontent of the unemployed, and supply suitable occupation for the increasing 
number of educated men ? If not, can it be conceived for a moment that Govern- 
ment willabolish the existing univeraties and shut the door to higher education ? Such, 
an idea is not only ridiculous,' but absurd. AVliat then is the remedy ? Alere sittings of 
commissions, their recommendations for raising the standard of education, creating an 
artificial standard of qualification for certain posts, or reducing the number of successful 
candidates at examinations will not meet the situation. Such a patchwork policy may 
produce a set-back for a few years, but is quite insufficient to remove the root-cause of 
discontent of the unemployed educated men. Tlie difficulties will remain the same unless 
and until new openings of life are thrown open and new avenues of life are found out. In 
order to achieve this object, the old educational policy of the State must be changed and 
a reconstruction of university education made on practical lines for satisfying the 
. requirements of modern life. 

" If technical education goes hand in hand with the industrial progress of the country 
then there is no apprehension of further swelUug the army of the unemployed educated 
men with special training. * In other countries,’ the report of the Education Department 
points out, ‘technical education and industrial progress act and react beneficially 
upon one another and have gone hand in hand’. If so, there is no reason why they will 
not go hand in hand in this country also. Whatever may be the reasons — either the 
apathy of Government or the fear of an outcry from the industrial centres of England — 
the State has not hitherto paid proper attention to the subject. Now, the conservation of 
the highest interests of the State itself, the pressing needs of India, the growing require- 
ments of modern life, the increaang difficulties of Government to find suitable occupa- 
tion for the unemployed young men, and tlie severe economio pressure demand that new 
avenues of life should be found out. Such openings, it is admitted, can be found in the 
revival and progress of In^n industries. If so, a university for high education ivith 
special training is on absolute uecessity.” ’ ' 

The object of the modern type of universities appears to be twofold, viz., to impart 
theoretical knowledge for the expansion of ideas and the development of natural gifts ; and 
to give a proper training for marshalling those ideas with the help of the cultured intel- 
lect into something praotioal. The' old type of university (such as in Cambridge or 
Oxford) keeps only one object in view, viz., literary ; whereas a modem university pays 
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QUf^nos 6. 


H0S5.VIK, WAiffiD-^con('i. — Hui,u;j,TheHon’bIoiIian ilcHAlQUD FAZiJ,iO«a Bahadur 

— flvDAiir, 3L A. iS. 


more attention to the rc'juirements of life. Now, the Calcutta Univ«*'iity bcmg of tae 
old typo does not satisfy tlio requirements of our country. If it” is remodelled on 
modem lines, or a university of iho modem type Lc establi-shcd, it will be witbm it» 
province to meet the requirements of modem India. It can now haxdJv bo contended on 

the face of thofactof what the universities of the modem type are doing eliewhere that 

a particular branch of study, or a particubr training on a special subject, does not come 
within the province of the University. 

So far as Bengal and Assam oro concerned wo find that the majority of the pMpIe 
is engaged in various callings (atnong.st which cultivation and plantation are the chta) 
such as the cultivation of paddy, jute, tea, f<otato, tobacco, etc. Hence, a^culture in it= 
several aspects requires scientific training. Tho country is also intersected by 
innumerable rivers and canals; hence, pisciculture also requires training. Bengal also 
supplies sailors and sea faring men, generally called laitar, for whom special training 
i.s essentially needed. Wc have quite a race of mechanics of the old typo esp>Mially 
engaged in boat making and ship building. Within a year or two. owing to the esigmey 
of tho war, Indian mechanics and artisans have largely been employed in bailing ships 
and steamers in various dockjards of the country. In my recent tour to Chittagong I 
learned that two steamers had recently been built and floated by the artisaas and 
mechanics of that district. They also require a hign degreerof training. Tammry and 
cotton cultivation also require a special land of training. I refrain from mentioning here 
such callings as are well {mown, and for which some provision has teen made by 
tlie Calcutta University, cy., engineering, surveying, etc. 

The calling-s mentioned above, and similar to them, not me.otioned, are necessary for 
the advancement of India. For them a high degree of training is required. The present 
system of education does not make any provision for theix training although such train* 
ing comes within the province of the University. 

For the aforesaid purposes a university of the second type should be established 
for general education, combined with the special training required for business men. It 
should be of the type which haslately sprung up in theindm-trial centres of England and 
other countries of the civilised world, Tire main object of this type of university 
should be confined to impiartiag education, along with the special training of younginea 
in trade, industries, and commerce, or, in other words, education in it should be “ more 
practical and less purely literary.” 


Husaix, The Hon’ble Mian 3Ixjhajimxd Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 


Scientific discoveries and inventions. have made it impossible for any country 
or nation to keep to its traditions or to ignore the keen struggle for life that has accom- 
panied the introduction of modem civilisation, India can never revert to the Tedio. 
days. Sciences, especially in their applied form, are needed here. Agriculture, herbs, 
n^erals, call for high scientific knowledge and the requisite bent of mtod for new 
discoveries to serve India well. This would prohably require some sort of o<«rdinatioa 
of tho highest university work with the industries of the country. 

•These requirements are not at all met by the universities at present, but I tbwV 
it is within the province of the University to discharge rhie nmetion. 

Here, in the Punjab, we have recently added the faculty of agriculture to our Uni- 
versity, and the Agricultural College is. expected to do a great deal for us. 


Htdaei, M- a. N. 


Agriculture, engineering, medicine, and sanitation, industries (esr^isUr fore-t and 
agricultural), pubKc administration, and. sociology. (As to these seethe special conr=M in 
the new universities in England and America). nnisfe, in 

' ? agriculture must be the basis of Indian industrial and commercial 
and. therefore, agncnitural and allied vocations require to be ipecially developed ’ 
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Imam, Tli0 Hon’ble .Justice Sir Ali — ^I ndian Association, Calcutta. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Aii. 

Beside the professions of law, medicine, and engineering for which the universities 
already provide facilities there are the public services in which the graduates of the- 
universities find scope. I am of opinion that technical education so as to be lucrative, and 
industries, should also be taken in hand by the universities. HydrauKo. engineering, 
which is being- now taken up in some few cases (by theTatas in the Western Ghats and 
in the ifysore State and Kashmir),’ could also be largely developed for the benefit of our 
people. Mining of various kinds and for various minerals is also a branch of study which, 
faUs legitimately within the scope of the universities. I have referred already in my 
previous answers to manufacture and commerce. These industries to be successfully 
carried on in the present day require a high degree of training, and a scientific education 
applied to these pinposes should be taken up by the universities. The textile industry 
which was at one time the pride and glory of India; and for which our country provides 
such resomces both in producing the materials and by the special aptitude of our people, 
has died out under the stress of modern competition. A national system of education, 
if it were imparted in our universities, would not neglect them. Our vast forests provide- 
material for many kinds of industries. Govemmeair have only so far conserved the 
forests j the universities corild take the raw materials that the forests produce into accoimt 
and train up the skill of oim men to turn out these products into articles of commerce. 
Millions worth of skins and bones are being exported out of the country as we have not the- 
necessary science to compete successfuDy with the more fortunate countries of the 
West. 

In fact, the various items under this head are so numerous that it would be vain to 
attempt to enumerate them. Kor will I attempt to do so. Industrial commissions- 
that the Government appoint from time to time only skim the surface, and no attempt 
is made to organise our own men to take advantage of the resources of our country. All 
this could be done, and is bemg 'done, in countries where the object of education is not 
merely to supply more adroit assistants to Governors appointed from abroad, but with the- 
real object in attention of developing the resources of the cmmtry. Agriculture, which 
is now the sole industry of the country, has recently been taken up by Government, but 
such agriculttiral education as is given in these Government schools takes little or no notice 
of the system of agriculture which prevails in the country and the economic position 
of the agriculturists with the result that the graduates of the agricultural schools have 
been of very little, if of any, assistance to the agriculhuist. A national system of education 
in agriculture would start with a basis of the agricultural conditions as they prevail here 
and then attempt to improve them with a better knowledge of scientific agriculture. In 
all these matters a radical change is necessary to improve our present position. Com- 
parative anthropology shows that the people of India are inferior to the people of no other 
country in the world either in physical endurance or brain-power. What is needed is a 
more intelligent and patriotic turn given to the ideals of education and all the rest will- 
follow. • • , . 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

All callings which are calculated to develope the industries and the resources of the- 
country such as : — 

(а) Engineering, in all its branches, e.g., mining, electrical, civil, and mechanical. 

(б) Scientifio agriculture and horticulture. 

(c) ^fanufactuiing industries, which can deal with the raw materials of the country. 

(d) Trade and commerce. i 

Very few of these requirements are at present met by the University. It is desirable- 
that the University sirould make provision for them. , 
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QtJESTIOjr b. 


lYEii, Tho Hou’ble 3Ir. Juaticu T. V. Seshaoiki — Jalie Abdel — Joans, T. 

CUTUBEBTSON. 


Iteu, The Hon’^le !Mr. justice T. V. Seshagibi. 

Apart irom the existicg professions, there is ^eat need for providing fecilities 
for the study of electrical engineering, mining engineering, commerce, weaving, and 
certain branches of applied chemistry. I know that Indian conditions are diSerent 
from conditions in England. But the work of Great Britain in India should primarily 
be to wean Indian youths from their traditions in- regard to occupation, so that tb^ 
energy may be spent in developing the resources of the country which would benefit 
them not only individually, but the country as a whole. I think that- the need is 
greater in fndia than in England for inducing Indian youths to give more time to 
industrial and commercial pursuits. At present, so far as Madras is concerned, there 
are no facilities in this direction. 


J.VLiL, Abdul. 

The callings and professions, except those already well provided for, whiab are neces- 
•sary for service to, and the advancement of, India and for which a high degree of training 
is required are ; — 

(а) Agriculture. 

(б) Industrial occupatipns. 

(c) Commercial education. 

\d) Engineering. 

(e) Teaching. 

In India private enterprise and help is entirely lacking, except to a , certain extent 
in a few coastal towns, nor has Government shown much interest in the above 
callings and professions. It seems to have not appreciated the good resolting from a 
vigorous and enterprising policy iri that respect, for, besides greatly minimising the anxiety 
■of Government by offering employment to the products of our schools an^' colleges, 
the step in this direction would advance India and result in its being a source of 
■strength, revenue, and international reputation to Government.- 

In Great Britain, as almost in every advanced country of the world. Government 
and tho people have shown increasing interest, and have co-operated in the development 
of the above professions, in addition to which tho competition with tho ne^bbouring 
countries has led to greater and greater exertion in this field. 

At present, these requirements are very inadequately mot by. tho University. It 
should be within tho power of this body to meet them by providing training in them, 
by arranging for, tho practical knowledge in its o-wn or private institutions and work- 
shops, and by establishing research institute-s for tho various'soiences. 


Jones, T. Cothbertson. 


(tt) Engineering — ihining, electrical, mechanical, etc. 

(6) Agricultural chemistiy — in all its branches. 

(c) Veterinary science — improvement in the breeds of oxen, horses, sheep, goats, and 

cattle. 

(d) Applied biology — insect pesta on plants and animals, milk and water germs, ' 

fisheries, forestry. 

(c) Chemistry — applied to manufactures, paper, sugar, soap, aniline dyes, etc. 

India is, and must, so far as one can see, always remain principally an agricultural 
country, supplying other regions with wheat, rice, jute, silk, and other raw materials but 
bistoiy has shown that every purely agricultural country will sooner or later feri^ the 
pressure of population upon tho means of subsistenoo and that tho law of diminishin" 
return must operate, except in so far as its operation is cheeked by new or imnroved 
agricultnial processes or by manufactures. ^ ^ 
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Jones, X. Cuthbertson — contd. — Kab, Sites CThandba— Khan, Abhe HLisheh — Ko, 

Taw Sein. 


The work of the Munitions Board in India has made clear what.was perhaps hardly 
realised before — the enormous commercial and manufacturing resources of India. 

What is wanted is labour, skilled supervision, and capita], in all of which India is 
lamentably deficient. Agricultural labour is patient and skilled on the old linos, but' 
labour in mines and factories is hard to obtain, difficuit.to train and unreiiabie, as in many, 
parts the labom-ers absent themselves very frequently on insufficient pretexts, and take 
iuU advantage of the too numerous holidays or festival days. The tastes of thaTndian 
student ate literary and he too frequently feels it derogatory to work with his hands. 
■Caste prejudices prevent him engaging in some occupations, leather working for instance. 
Capital is shy and there is too much hoarding of wealth still. Government service and 
■the legal profession or, failing these, a clerkship, are still too often the goal in life of 
Indian students. 

What is required is the provision of other openings and the training of students to 
fill them. 

Preparation for the professions of engineering, medicine, law, and teaching is, to some 
■extent, provided already by the University of Calcutta, but I do not think enough is done 
in applied science and technology. 

University teaching should undoubtedly be liberal, but the majority of students are 
very poor and cannot afford luxuries. The aim should be to make education as utilitarian 
as possible consistently with that amount of general training — mental, moral, and 
physical — which is required to differentiate a ■ man from a machine. There seems no 
reason why the s^udy of first principles in science and economics and their practical 
•application should not be as effective in developing the mind and character as more 
purely literary courses. 


Kab, Sites Chandra. 

Talking of Bengal one would name the professions of engineering, agriculture, 
mining, applied chemistry, as necessary for its advancement, and for which a very high 
degree of training is required. Ko adequate arrangementa exist for instruction in 
ithese branches, either within the University or outside. I have no douht it is within the 
province of the University to meet these requirements.- 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

The callings and professions needed by India are agriculture, commerce, industry, 
and manufacture, engineering, including mining, medicine, law, military, marine, and 
last, but not least, professorial and teaching. 

The circumstances and traditions of the different peoples inhabiting India are so 
varied as to make it difficult to say if there is any useful profession which it may not be of 
profit to cultivate in India, At present, onlyji few of the professions are represented 
in the University. It may not be practicable for one university to imdertake training 
in all the professions. But, nevertheless,' higher training in aU the professions should 
be legitimate subjects for university activity. The' Calcutta University may well enlarge 
its scope by adding agriculture to the list of its subjects. 


Ko, Taw Sein. 

In Great Britain the recognised professions are ; — - 
(o) Army. 

(6) Kavy. 

(c) Church. 
id) Bar. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Ko, Taw Sed; — conid . — ^Lahiei, Bechabaai — ^LAH mr, Gopal Chashiba. 


(e) Gvil Service. 

{/) Parliament, . 

(g) Journalism. 

(A) Business, 

(i) Jlanufacturea, - 

In India it-ems (d), (e), (g), (A), and (j) are recognised, while the rest are absent. 
I£ natives are freely admitt^ to all the ranks of the army and navy, and if the heads of 
the native religions are recognised, and if native learning is fostered, the number of re- 
cognised" professions "will be increased. In India religious teachers and preachers sho^d 
be subsidised and encouraged to teach their own tenets, and to harmonise them with 
modem tendencies. In the absence of other remunerative profesaons young Indians 
eagerly join the press or the bar and become the articulate mouth pieces of their fellow- 
countrsTnen. ■ Those who are engaged in intellectual and manual labour feel that the 
area of their work and development has been circumscribed within narrow limits, and 
the gradual widening of that area would afford them immcoso relief and gratification. 

The University teaches law, medicine, and engineering ; but the courses are too 
Ion" and expensive for the great majority of Indians, the standard set up being that 
of Europe, and not of India. In these sciences India is about 300 years behind Europe. 
The indigenous crafts of the mason, carpenter, architect, and artist should, by all means, 
be revived in technological schools. 


« ' « 

LAHIBr, Bechabah. 

Commercial, industrial, medical, engineering, agricultural, military, and naval 
colleges, and colleges lor tho study of scicnec in large numbers, astronomical and astrolo- 
gical colleges aro wanted. 

Indians aro, by their inborn nature, of a religious and plulosophio turn of mind. Tho 
education ought to bo imparted with a view to develop their inborn nature. 

The servitude of many centuries has eaten into their very vitals. It stood in tho way 
oi the full growth of their manhood, and this differentiates tho Indians very remarkably 
from tho pcoplo of other regions, and notably from those of Great Britain. 

The highest obstaclo in the way of their education is tho feeling of abject lotidage. 
They must bo made to feel that they aro no longer members of tho subject race. They 
muat not feel the ignominy of their * coloured ’ race. They must bo emancipated and 
feel, indeed, that they aro freo citizens of tho British Empire posio'wiug equal 
rights and privileges and liberties and sharing the same responsibilities as aro £>Osset=ed 
and ilusrid by tlio pooplo of Great Britain and the British Colonies, prom their student 
days they are mado to team that they belong to tho ‘ coloured ’ raco and aro members 
of the subjt>ct raco. Jf.any Euro^aa professors treat them like tho alsoriginal coolies. 
'ihisiaujt bo ch.angcd. UisUnctioa of colour, caste, and creed will find no place in tho 
L'ni verdly, iii^ matters of eduoticnal grants, scholarships, appointments, and treatment — 
Indian, Kur.nian, and European =tudent» .uid professors — are to bo treated alike. 


LAHIItl, GoP.il, CnAIfDEA. 


Other countries. India may thus be convert-srinto 

i SoOinJ, ‘^erefere, h® suiScient firrangem/nti for 

d.o p-eepdi) bjrfi tratnmg la theso departmeatj, 

Ptofe^iens aho dwervo equal attenifoa. 


eip-'daiiy tho 
Irsiia U al: 

Sf-ry 
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Linmi, GopjlI, Cilvxdb.!— Lauuiy, Kaxojit CHASDit-V— L aw, Tho Hon’blo 

Hujiih licsraE Case. 


Abovo all, the art of teaching should bo treated as an important profession, and 
arrangements made’ to turn out good and great teachers. 

The medical and engineering colleges attached to the Calcutta University do 
not go far enough. As these and the law colleges are more of o professional, than an 
academical, natmro they do not directly fall within the province of the University. 
They should bo looked after more by Government than the University. The Uni- 
versity should care only for the degree examinations in these departments and leave 
their intermediate examinations to the core of the college professors. 

In England people are habituated to, and traditionally fit for, factory life. The 
Indian people are partial to homo indust^. The latter suits Indians and their tradi- 
tions better. It is preferable also on various other considerations. In order to make 
it successful in competition with the factory industry of other countries, soientifio 
training in domestic industries should bo undertaken on a large scale. But I think 
it should bo done by Government, rather than the University. 


Lauiha’, E-vxojit Ciiaudua. 

'What callings and professions are necessary for India must largely depend 
on the form of her government and is to that extent a question of politics. The 
following professions and callings seem to bo most conclusive to the welfare of India : — 

(а) Teaching. 

(б) Agriculture. , 

(c) Industry, 

{d) Commerce. 

(c) Engineering. 

(/) Sanitation. ^ 

Owing to the transition from the Eastern to the 'Western mode of life in India, 
teaching, both ns an art and a science, requires thorough remodelling. Spiritualism 
was the especial feature of Indian teaching and no system can bo successful here 
■which ignores .the central idea. The mode of its reaUsatioa .may be varied. This 
mode cannot be the same for all classes, sects, and communities and for the diSerent 
parts of India. The attempt to givo one form of education to the whole of Bengal, 
ignoring the especial characteristics of diSerent parts, was the cause of the present 
system not having the desired efieot. There should he diSerent centres according to 
■tha need of diSerent classes, communities, and sects, federated under a central body. 

Agriculture is the means of livelihood of the vast majority of the Indian population. 
The soil of Bengal is especially fit for agriculture. An improved mode of agriculture is 
especially needed for India, at least for Bengal. 

The other four heads of professions and callings are needed to make India fit for 
international competition.- Her backwardness in those matters, if not remedied, 
would endanger her very existence as ■ a separate coimtiy and thereby deprive 
■the whole world of the benefit of the most ancient civilisation and culture. 

Some of these requirements are more or less met by the University, but there is 
ample scope for a large advance in these matters. 

The question how far these requirements should be -within tha province of tha 
University depends on the form of government. As it is, they should be within 
the province of the University. 


La-w, The Hon’ble Rajah Reshee Case. 

India slioiild develop all the occupations obtaining in civilised countries. 

India with her continental vastness, variety, and resqurces should be compared to 
the United States of America, rather than to Great Britain, in the matter of her . 
economic progress. 

The oharacteristio consequences of Indian culture to her economic life should be duly 
preserved, notably in the development of her home industries, her arts, and her crafts. 

The remedies are those suggested in answer to question 1. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chaxb — Maitea, Gopal Chandra— Maitba, 
HEUAiiaACHANDEA — M ajcmdab, Kaiiesh Chakdra. 


Mahtab, Tlie Hoa’ble Sir Bijat 

Agriculturists, miners, tradesmen, manufacturers, and engineers are specially" 
required for the advancement of India. A high degree of training is necessary in all 
those callings. Land produce being the principal resource in the greater part of thia 
country, agriculture is particularly valuable in India as compared 'with Great Britain 
and other European countries whose main resources aro commerce and manufactures. 
The peculiar conscrvotism of the Indiana (particularly the Hindus, who constitute 
the greater part of the population), their injunctions against sea voyages, and a rigid, 
caste system are not at all favourable to commerce and manufactures. Inland trade 
and home industries should, however, bo developed to a far greater extent than now. 
There is much work to do hero in India for miners and engineers. Many parts 
of India are yet unexplored and devoid of communications with the world outsido- 
their limits; their services in revealing these hidden treasures and giving these areaa 
the light of day by opening railway and other communications are of great value 
to the welfare of the country. Some of theso aro at present receiving 
some training in India, but the part played by the University in such training is 
rather insignificant. I think it (s possible lor tho University not oaly to affiliate 
such institutions, but materially to help them in tlio matter of teaching in tho s.amo 
way as it does in the case of general education. The training in all the above cases 
should bo Ihooretical as well as practical, and if tho University feels itself unablo to- 
offer any help in tho matter of practical training it should at least guide and help 
the theoretical or academic portion. 


ilAXTBA, GqPAI, Cu.ANDKA. 
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llAJUMDEa, Js.VBESBRA KclUfi — JLvZUMB.Ut, C. H. — illTBA, KUAOEiTDaA N. 


Majumdee, jSTaeendea Kujiae. 

The callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of training is required arc the follow- 
ing:— ■ 

(o) Agriculture. 

(b) Technology, including: — 

(i) Engineering — civil, mechanical, electrical, structural, etc. 

(ii) Mining. 

(iii) Dyeing. 

(iv) Shipbuilding. 

(c) Tropical medicine, with special stress on the ayurvedic system. 

(d) Eailwaj's, including practical training in workshops, and organisation, con- 

trol, and management of railways. 

(e) Mercantile marine service — ^navigation. 

(/) Aviation. 



(i) Banking, import and export business, etc. 

' (ii) Insurance. 

(iii) Management of joint-stock companies. 

(i) Industry — ^jute, tea, sugar, cotton, wool, silk, etc. 

(j) Diplomatic or consular service. 

It is only in respect of agriculture that the special needs of India differentiate- 
her requirements from those of other regions. In respect of the others Indians re- 
quirements aro as great as, if not greater than, those of any other region. We should 
never make any artificial differentiation where none exists. The traditions of India, 
do not in any way differentiate her requirements from those of other regions, but only 
her method of satisfying those reqmrcments. In India co-operation, and not unre- 
stricted competition, ought to be the basic principle. Again, the traditions of India, 
require that the system of ayurvedic medicine ought to be revived. 

These requirements are met by the University in the case of only civil engineering, 
and that also to a very ' limited extent. It ought to be within the province of the 
University to make adequate arrangements for imparting proper instruction in every 
one of these subjects, either directly or indirectly through separate institutions afiSliated 
to the University, as in the case of che subject mentioned above. The whole scheme,, 
considering its importance, ought to be financed from public revenues. 


Mazumdar, C. H. . . 

Industrial, commercial, and agricultural, for tiie exploitation and utilisation of the 
natural resources of the country. This is not at present done by the University. These - 
should he within the province of the University. Intellectual culture should go hand in 
hand with a satisfactory solution of the bread problem of the country. 


Mitra, Khagendra N. 

In addition to what are taught at present in our University the following subjects^ 
should be taken up : — 

(a) Commerce. ' ' • 

(b) AgrioTiIture. 

(c) Eorestry. 

i Geology and mineralogy. 
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QUESTION 6. 


Mitea, Khagekdea 2^. — conld . — ^Mhea, The Hon’ble Eai Mahendea Cbahbea, 
Bahadur— iliTBA, Raji Chaean — ItorEB, Dwabkaeaih — Mitiee, The Hon’ble 3Ir. 
Peotash Csuebeb. 


(e) Metallurgy, 

(/) Applied chemistry. , 

(3) All sorts of civil and naechankal engineering 
(h) Architecture. 

W None of these requirements are met by the University. 'They should be met at least 
partly. 


jUitba, The Hon’ble Eai Mahendea Chandea, Bahadur. 

Agriculture, .spinning, -weaving, pottery, commerce, mechanical engineering, elec- 
•trical engineering, the manufacture of glass and iron, match-making, the preparation of 
medicines, and the .study of ayurvedic science are the subjects that are necessary for service 
■to, and the advancement of, India and for -which a high degree of training is required. 

All these subjects should be rvithin the province of the University. At present, the 
requirements in these branches are not met by the University. 


iliTBA, Ram Chabas. 

For service to, and the advancement of, India it is necessary to devise means to prevent 
•the flow of capital outside India, and for that purpose to teach students to betake 
to particular industries, e.g., to prepare at cheap cost cotton fabrics from the cotton and 
jute which grow in India ; to prepare medicines from the herbs and plants -with which 
the country abounds ; to devise means to increase the productiveness of the soil ; to sim- 
plify the process for the growing of food products ; to teach how to prepare glasses, dyes, 
■etc. 


Mitteb, Dr. Dwabkasath. 

The professions of law, medicine, engineering, teaching, industry, commerce, and 
agriculture are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, India and lor them 
a high degree of training is required. 

The special needs of India require a high training in agriculture. Hitherto no pro- 
vision was made by the University for imparting education in agriculture, -with the unhappy 
result that the splendid agricultural resources of the country have not been utflised. 
India’s resources can make her a great manuhacturing country. Its wealth of raw material 
is immense. There is, therefore, special need for high training in industries and manu- 
factures. 

The University has hitherto neglected industrial and commercial education altogether. 
There has been an attempt to move in this direction, and a resolution of the senate has 
been passed which favours the introduction of technological studies in the University. 

It should be within the province of the University to open up courses for agrioalturo 
extending up to the B.Sc. in agriculture, the course covering a period of four years. 


iliTiEE, The Hon’ble Mr. Peovash Chttndeb. 


. This question has Uen partially answered in my preliminary remarks. I would 
lay speciid stress to the foUo-.ving callings and professions : 


(a) Medicine. 

(b) Agriculture. 
<c) Teaching. 


-For thes-s the immediate necessity m very great. For commerce, industrv tec 
-real cducauoa. and engineering, although the immediate necessity grts 
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ALitteb, Tho Hon’bb Hr. Pbovasu Cuusder— co/iW.— iloiBontAD, Dr. Wali. 


yet it ia o£ tho highest importance to tako steps tor providing a high standard 
of education in these calUnga. I sliould' like to explain what X mean by 
saying that the immediato necessity is not so great. I moan, in the first place, that 
these pursuits, so far as they exist in India, are mainly ia non-Indian hands, and 
men, oven if suitably trained, may find some difficulty in obtaining bonourabla em- 
ployment. But I am of opinion that adequate steps should bo token for proper train- 
ing in these calh'ngs because I expect that if Indians are properly trained non-Indian 
employers will gradually appreciate their capacities and in tiro near future will 
employ thom largely. 1 expect further that with tho development of agriculture and 
agricultural industries tho necessity for theso callings wiU become more pressing. 
Lastly, India is quickly progressing from a more agricultural country into a 
commoioial and manufacturing country of some importance. 

The special needs of India on the material side are agriculture and sanitation and 
for that reason greater attention should bo paid to the callings of agricultural experts 
and interpreters oE scientific agriculture, os also ot medicino (including sanitation). 
Tho scientific study of co-operative credit, co-operative produce, and co-operative con- 
sumption is of tho highest importance to tho conditions of India. 

On the moral side India is pre-eminently fitted for researches ot a very high order 
into tlio ultimate thoughts and truths underlying the great religions of tho world. 

Tho most important points of differentiation of India from Great Britain and other 
European countries havo practically been answered above. I' should only like to 
point out further that the importanco of manufactures and industries and the technical 
knowledge involved therein is not so great in India at tho present moment as it is in • 
Great Britain and other European countries. But, with regard to an examination, 
classification, and -dovolopment of tho vast natural and material resources of India her 
needs stand out pre-eminently and aro quite distinct from those of Great Britain, and 
from the last-mentioned point of view the study of botany, zoology, geology, mineralogy, 
metallurgy, scientific forestry, apphod chemistry, and pharmacy aro of great import- 
ance to India. 


MoH.uiJi.VD, Dr. Wall 


The classes which are at present receiving higher education are generally those 
whose hereditary occupation by caste or class distinction was of an intellectual or 
■ literary nature or whose ancestors carried on the military, civil and revenue administra- 
tion of the country. To a young Indi.ah of intelligence belonging to any of tho above 
classes ail doors to employment of a higher grade are closed. Even to secure some of 
the posts for which he is eligible he must, in some cases, proceed to EngUind in order to 
pass tlie necessary examinations or to receivo the educational'traiaing which cannot he 
obtained in India. In consequence, the development of Indian institutions and of the 
highest specialised education in India ate meglected. Even, when higher education is 
available in India a young man does not avail himself of it because it le-ads nowhere. 
For example, who can.say that the legal education as signified by tho LL.B. course at 
an Indian university is by any means inforioc to the legal education impartel by tlio 
London Inns of Court ? But a young man must go to England in order to bo called to 
the Bar. , 

Perhaps the gre-atest need of lindia is education and a plentiful supply ofpronerlv 
trained teachers duly, qualified to undertake the work of nation-building Jled^ine 
engineering (civil, raeohanica! and electrical), applied chemistry. agricuItur T loreUrv’ 
.'ommercial and industrial training are some of tlie oalUngs and professions neoessarv 
for the advancement of India and requiring the highest degree of training. Another 
opeiMgnhieh I should like to suggest for young Indians of promise is military servicl 
I tluak the policy of ass^tung military commissions to university studeat&— esueo IW 
to students whose forefathers were military mea-woM give an' impulse to studiS 
pertammg to military engmeenng, military law, etc., and would provide .i most 
suitable openmg for the flower of the martial races of India. 

India IS pre-eminently an agricultural country having 72 per cent, ot bi tot'd no 
pnlation engaged in agriculture. The rural population is gradually being drawn to tho 
VOL, IN , 5,^ 
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Mitkekjee, Babh.ik.uiae — conld . — Murarichnnd College, Sylhol; — ^Nao, P. H — > 
Nandy, Tho Hoii’blo Maharajah Sir Manindba Ga.iHDBA. 


have developed in the process of Indian social evolution in the past should bo 
recast and even reconstituted in the light of modern biological and sociological 
studies and experiments through tho medium of tho University in order that 
they can help in the process of enpsychio and eugenic reconstruction. All this 
through a comprehensive sociological and educational outlook which will not 
ignore tho social and educational life-value.s and traditions of tho race, but organise 
them for the coming polity. Similarly for tho Muhammadan linkima, maulvia, 
and priests. The future University should provide approvctl courses of instruc- 
tion in such vocations as qualifying for diplomas and certiBcates in these branches 
of knowledge which are so intimately connected with tho traditional methods of 
social progress in India through tho voluntary co-operation of social groups liko 
tho family, tho caste, the golra, tho samaj, and the community. Indian society 
depends for its lever of progress not upon externally imposed. laws, but upon moral 
forces and traditions internally perceived and made effective through different 
communal groups. It is the special needs arising out of tho characteristic method 
of social evolution through tho voluntary co-operation of multiple intermediate 
communal groups between tho individual and tho State, and not through legislative 
action, as in modern socialistic or paternal states in tho West, that demand a high 
degree of traiuing 'for the priest of tho household and the.irricst of tho com- 
munity, the organiser of family rites and tho organiser of national festivals, 
ceremonies, and amusements, who will arouse tho communal consciousness and 
direct communal activities through diverse channels of family and coramimal 
endeavour in obedience to tho complex social and educational needs of to-day. 

State functions and activities in India did not touch even the fringe of communal 
organisations and their duties and responsiblities ; and tho traditions of coni- 
munalisni in tho past demand that social reconstruction in tho future will bo 
not tluough marriage reform bills and religious endowment acts, but through 
communal activities of different social groups under tho initiative and guidance 
of tho priest, and tho minister of religion, the ghalak or tho airpunch; who will 
reorganise tho social values of tho race in the light of modern ideals caught from 
tho new type of University hero advocated. 

Vocational education must bo adapted in it.s. content and method to tho social, econo- 
mic, and educational traditions and ideals of tho community. 


Muraricliand College, Syltot. 

Agriculture, mining, metallurgy, sericulture, silk, and cotton-industry, chemicals 
and drugs, forestry, engineering — civil, mechanical, and electrical — machine-making, 
law, teaching, medicine, and the public services. 

The requirements of law, teaching, and tho public services are fairly met by tho 
University. The requirements ol civil engineering and medicine arc inadequately 
mot. Tiio University siiould provide for the highest training in applied scienco and 
industry. 


If AG, P. N. 


Engineering, medicine, and teaching. 


N.vndv,- T liJ Ilott’blo Maharajali Sir M.vkin’dr.v Chvndr.v. 

Special attention should bo p-aiJ to the teaching of agriculture, niining, tanning, 
o'ectricA engineering, metallurgy, organi.sation .and naan.agemcnt ol induifrial, bank- 
ing, and other business, indigenous me'dieine, and of char.icteriitic arts and bandicrait."!. 
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Pasasjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. — contd. — ^People’s Association, Kimlna. 


manned almost entirely by Indians, and it is the dnty of the universities to train Indians 
to the highest point so as to (qualify them to hold these appointments. Private employees 
are comparatively few and hardly any of them have as yet even faintly realised the 
use of employing highly trained intellect. But a beginning is being made. The Tata 
Iron Works will absorb some persons of this class' and other manutaoturer3_will come 
to see the use of them more and more. Electricity is coming into vogue more and more 
and will need properly trained Indians. The needs of agriculUrre need not be insisted 
upon as they are so patent. A fully-trained economist will make his influence felt in trade 
and commerce. But in this matter it is not quite correct to say that, the universities 
should produce men to satisfy existing needs only. Properly trained men will create 
a demand for themselves sooner or later. India not being predominantly an industrial 
country the demand a'ill, of comse, not be so great as in Oreat Britain, hut some demand 
will soon arise. On the other hand, trained agriculturists will be required in greater 
numbers. There are no openings at present for Indians in the military and naval services, 
as there are in England, though we hope these will soon be made available. 

A university ought to aim at producing nien of this calibre though, some must get 
actual training in works, offices, etc., before being entrusted with responsible posts. To 
a certain extent the University must be distinguished from technical and technological 
establishments, though the two are approximating more and more to each other. 


People’s Association, Klmlna. 

In our opinion, the following callings and professions are necessary for service 
to, and the advancement of, India and for them a high degree of trai nin g is re- 
quired : — 

(0) Teaching. . ' 

(b) Highly educated priesthood. 

(c) Arm's. ' 

(d) Medicine. 

(e) Law. 

(/) Engineering. 

(p) Industries. 

' (h) Commerce. - • 

(1) Technology. 

Having regard to the special needs and the traditions of India we venture to 
place the following thoughts with reference to the above : — 

(o) The traditions of India in teaching are very ancient and glorious. The follow- 
ing, amongst other features of the traditions, are particularly notable : — 

(i) Teachers used to lead a highly moral life of plain living and high 
thinking and were absolute votaries of learning. 

(ii) Kelationship-helween a teacher and a student was like that of a father 
and a son and full of mutual regard and affection. 

(iii) Teachers used to get suificieut State help, enabling both teachers and 
students to pursue their studies untrammelled by the thoughts of 
pecuniary embarrassment. 

So that the traditions of die country strongly favour the development of the 
^ teaching -profession. Thera is also a great and pressing need for the larger 
■ employment of Indian teachers. The profession of teaching, on account 
of the traditions, should only be taken up by persons who are nob only 
intellectually high, hut also normally and spiritually so, having an inherent 
tendency to self-sacrifice. 

QA The principal races of India are an extremely religious people. The elementary 
principles of sanitation and morality li.ave from time immemorial been taught 
in India through religious precepts. The priesthood of the country has f 

' 

f 
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Rahim, Tho Hon’blo Jlr. Justice Abdob— Ray, ilAHJiATU.vSATn. 


Eahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur, 

The army, the navj', tho public Eerviccs, couuaerco and industry, engineering, 
agriculture, forestry, mining, teaching, medicino and hygiene, and lam. Tho difference 
between India and Great Britaiir in tho niattcr of requirements in these departments 
lies in details and is a question of degree. Tho army and navy are closed to educated 
Indians and hardly anything is done directly by tho Indian universities for agriculture, 
forestry, mining, commerce, and industry. They , confer degrees in law and medicino, 
and some of them in engineering. 


Bay, Manmathanath. 

The callings and professions necessary' foe service to, and the advancement of, India 
and for which a high degree of ti'aining is required and should bo provided by the Uni- 
versity are : — ’* 

(a) On the economic side (necessary for self-protection and material' advance-^ 

meat) — industries, commerce, and agriculture.' India possesses advantage's 
over several other countries in this respect inasmuch as it is possible to have 
here both production and utilisation of raw materials. Tho commoroial 
activities of tho country demonstrate tho pressing necessity of commercial 
training, and its agricultural facilities are a great incentive to the scientific 
study of agrioulturo. 

(b) On the military side (necessary for protection against foreign aggression)— 

military training, as provided at Woolwich or Sandhurst.' Indians are tradi- 
tionally a military race — India was a great military nation both in tho 
Hindu and tho illuhamm.idan periods. India possesses ample resources in this 
respect, resources which should, have been utilised, as the exigonoies. of tho 
present war may prove, I-lvery student at thwi University should have, 
besides physical education, a course of military trmning, as in Germany. 

(c) On the spiritual or religious side (necessary for morai'advaneement) — moral and 

religious education. Indians have a traitionalescellcnoe in the philosophical 
and theological sciences, hut men of tho missionary typo, with general culture, 
are wanting just at the present time. Such men will bo of very great hell) — 
especially in connection with education and the propagation of religion in tho 
country — they may also help in seehig to tho proper application of tho various 
religious endowments .ill over tho country which have now, in most cases, passed 
into the hands of ill-educated and undeserving persons. In this connection, 
the study and -the publication of sacred books should bo. insisted upon. 

The University does not no-w provide, but should provide, for training in these respects 
os it has an organisation which will inspire confidence in the country "and which it may 
not ho possible to secure elsewhere, and as the Indians have a traditional liking for 
university degrees and diplomas, as was pointed out by Sir Henry Maine ns early as 
the convocation of 1860 : — “ I doubt whether there is anything founded by, or connected 
with, the British Government in India which excites so -much practical interest in a native 
household of the better class as the examinations of this VniversU’j.” Another reason 
why the University should provide for training in these respects is that these 
branches of study should not be divorced from tho other branches now taught, 
and should be. founded on adequate general culture. In this connection, tho words of 
Lord' Lansdowne in the speech delivered by him as ohuucellor at tho convocation of 
ISSO may be referred to : — We are turning out every year an'inereasing number of young 
men whom we have provided ■with an intellectual equipment, achnirablo in itself, 
but practically useless to them, on account of the small number of openings which tho , 
professions afford for gentlemen who have recewed this lind of educatiov." Tho edu- 
cation imp.-urted by this University should have a wider range and should, to a large 
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Roy The Hon’ bio BabuSuBESDRA Nath — Sahay', Rai Bahadur ^iaovati Sanyal, 
HiSikanta Saprv, The Hon’blo Dr. T.ej B.auadee — Sarkas, Bejoy Kui ae. 


Koy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

The legal, medical, engineerina, judicial, and executive higher appointments in tho 
Secretariat or in tho Accounts Department. 

I think it should be witliin tire province of tho University to meet tho requirements 
iind these requirements aro to some extent met by tho University. 


' Sahay, Eai Baliadiir Bhagvatl 

'The callings and professions which aro necessary for service to, and tho advance- 
inent of, India and for which a high degree of training is required are agriculture, com- 
merce, industries of different kinds, and teaching. 

They are not met at all. . • 

It is not within tho province of a university (properly so-called) to meet tliem. 
These requirements should be the special concern of special institutions. 


'■ SANY.AL, NiSIK,INTA. 

India was in tho past one of the greatest industrial countries of tho world. India 
should be able to manufacture cotton cloth, a great part of its iron and steel articles, its 
■own boats and ships, its own drugs and dyes, its own leather, its own sugar. Those 
industries that .are closely connected with agriculture, viz,, d-airy farming, cattle- 
breeding, etc., should also be possible in India. 

The universities do not meet the industrial requirements of this country, nor sliould 
•they do so. Tliey should confine tliemseivcs to theoretical studies and try to be of uso in 
ihat way. ' / 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 


I should lay great stress on agricultural, engineering, and technological subjects 
as the development of the professions connected with such subjects is, to my mind, 
■very necessary for the advancement of India. I am not, however, in a position to 
make any comparison of India with Great Britain or other parts of the world. • Wa 
have got in the United Provinces au agricultural college at Cawnporo and an engineer-, 
ing college at Koorkee. There has been for long a demand for tho affiliation of these 
colleges to the University and I believe that if this demand is met it will b.o to the 
. good of these provinces. The history of the proposed technological institute in these 
provinces is a history'of pious intentions and disappointing postponements. I maintain 
that in the existing conditions of India the scope of universities should bo lar^e enough 
to include such subjects. They must appeal to the direct necessities of tfe peopfe, 
otherwise, they will fail to receive the necessary support or help of the people at lar^e 
in any material degree. . ^ i o 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kuhar. 

Agricultural, industrial, and commercial.* 

she^h^^^A the principal industry of India from time immemoria 

he has also hoary traditions and characteristic powers as regards indastry am] 


* Also medk-il. legal and military.. I aaderstand here only tho ind-astrial iirotesioo'* are meant. 
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QUESTION e. 


Saekab, Bejov ^ 

Bahadur Tho Ilon’ble Bao 

^^•QlIHOXCC S'f' I' 

comMoh™'*"^’' °^°p4re™'®Tio ^“'olS "" ^^llen behind 

present tbr^“f appropriate t^di'fF^ general and all- 

Md ®’ “f other reS^of rL ? f requirements, at the 

of to-dav otlucation are simultaneously imn^rfr 1 ^“ot, Agricultural, industrial, 

* nn requirements also demand su^h viH “? Progres.sive societies 

rr„.^.^'''-^?."oquireme„ts, praeticall. education. 


Thes; requirements nlT r varied edueatior"^^ 

by Bpceml.mst.tutions of applied science and ^^ehrofo^. ‘be york may'fae done 

SamKAM, KjUjIPADA,. 

iueaicine. Jaw nrf *,^.7 

^?/be Pubh-c sSes'S^^T ans"S 

the present time are a revi^l orher ^be special 

igncuiture. As regards her traditinna industries and 

3 lie the Knmo ..^ traditions and charaeteristm 


Ifedicine. law nrf 

n^“‘f ‘be public serffces'^tSe^^^’ “^'““‘‘“re, commerce, industry 
rlod'^° 2'?/7- ^^“®e “qdre’ments aTfveJr'Lp^T“lf 

■‘■.r >»«'S .r£‘-,s?ss; 


Sabili, The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur B. N. 




-5ut if is felfth.ffl^“®'^"“ ‘orther pro^re^s o-Vin^ ‘bat 

“b^xr^hcrT' 

to the limited manSl^lurfm^"? .«=ope Wprofidenc! in°^. Pnre science. It has 
existmg being in the hands ‘prises in tho countrr and suc5 sciences owing 
Agency, and hence the Europeans. It ,you] j “ ^re 

pure or applied sciences Tho effort towards ““Port European 

necessapi nor possible. I ^r^Wy a field in which °f either . 

- f? bo Absolutely no need -whi? ‘b® toremost place to strides are not 

tho highest branch ®‘“'‘e“t should go outlie T^'r 

by different minds in diff^ 1 ® except for the comufriso^' r ‘°r traim'ng in 

to play a very S part fn Chimilt^Toth nnr"^ P^^ocesses evolved 

agricnltnrr.1 ^ T^rt m the develnnr„„„t -F' ootn pure and applied, is bound ' ' 

3S o « •«»» A... • 
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QUESTION 6, 


Seal, Dr. Bbajenciiakatii — contd . — Sen, Atul Chandba. 


can bo worked on a eo-operativo basis. The tJniversity cannot solve the problem, it 
is true, without the co-operation of other agencies, but sho must be prepared to do her 
part whole-lioartedly by pressing tlie claims of her alumni of tlie proposed technologic^ 
nl departments (or faculties) to bo placed in Government »nd Railway workshops, and 
in mines and experimental farms, and by granting facilities for the opening of engineer- 
ing and other technical schools in the industrial centres in the interior, affiliated to her 
own technological faculties. 


Sen, Atui, Cieindea. 

The callings and professions for which high education would be necessary are : 

(а) Public service- 

(б) I-aw. 

(c) Medicine. 

. (d) Engineering. 

(e) Teaching. 

• (/) Commerce. 

(g) Industries and agriculture. 

In the existing University, provisions have already been made for the promotion 
of studies in law, medieinc, and teaching. Commerce, agriculture, and technology 
have not yet found any recogmtion from the Calcutta Uniyemity. 

We have at present enough provision for legal training and the number of 
lawyers is increasing by leaps and hounds. It woiild be a distinct gain to the 
.country if there he a little decrease in their number. The academic universities 
need not make any provision for the teaching of law, and legal education may be 
left to'the care of a council specially created for the purpose, or a faculty of law 
may be attached to a special university of professional studies. 

We cannot deal with medical education in the same way. The special needs of 
the country require an expansion of medical studies. In proportion to the popula- 
tion of the country the number of qualified medical men is very srnall. A large 
•jiuinber of people are carried oS every year by preventable diseases. * Hence, con- 
siderable improvement must bo effected in the present system of inedical education 
by founding medical colleges at the different centres of education and medical 
schools at the headquarters stations of important districts, and by affording oppor- 
tunities of original research and investigation. Hence, in my opinion, all the different 
institutions imparting inedical education — both schools and colleges — should be co- 
ordinated under one head and form a faculty in a separate university of professional 
studies. 

The callings and professions which are, however, most necessary for the advance- 
ment of India are the commercial, industrial, and agricultural occupations. The 
most important problem in present-day India is the bread problem. The people are so 
poor that many of them cannot even procure two meals a day. The condition of the 
middle classes is anything but satisfactory. Many young men after obtaining degrees 
from the University are compelled to join the Ba^in the absence of any other profit- 
able employment. The result is that the Bar is/bvercrowded and those who joined it 
in the hope of bettering their circumstances soon meet with bitter disappointment, 
A. great deal of the discontent which is now prevalent among the educated classes is 
admittedly due to the fact that their education does not enable them to obtain a decent 
■livelihood. Hence, the need of industrial and agricultural occupations is strongly felt. 

Now, the question is what the University can do for industrial and agricultural 
^ education in this country. It would, of course, be very easy to found degrees in 
commerce, agriculture, and technology. But' merely bolding examinations or con- 
ferring degrees will not solve the problem of technical education. What is wanted 
18 the founding of schools and colleges for such education and giving practical train- 
ing to students. All this requires expert Icnowledge and co-operation of Govern- 
ment, the public, and especially the mercantile community. The aeademio universities 
estaS "'' m a position to undertake this work. I would, therefore, suggest the 
establishment of a separate technological university which would inoorporate and 
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BS, Atub Chandea— conf<i. — Ses, Rai Boikdst jSTatu, Bahadur — Sen, Dr. S. K. — 
Ses, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 


expand all the different institutions now giving technical education in the province,- 
But the academic universities may provide all the necessary scientific education- 
prehminary to the admission of students into the technical institutions. Dor this 
purpose it would be necessary to introduce the teaching of elementary science in- 
schools and those who would be desirous of joining a technical institution may 
continue their studies in science at the high school and the collegiate stages. 


Sen, Eai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 


(а) Legal profession. 

(б) Medical profession. 

(c) Engineering. 

(d) Educational service. 

(e) Mining. 

(/) Metallurgy. 
ig) Tanning. 

(h) Textile mdusfcr 3 ’. 

(i) Agriculture. 

(?) Hj-gieue and sanitation. 

(i) Banking. 

(1) Military training, excluding guu- making. 
(»») Naval training. 


raquiremente ate not adequately met by the University; but in co-operatiom 
with various institutions m Calcutta the University may be able to meet them. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

Technology, engineering, medicine. 

In medicine and engineering, so far as the University is considered the renoire 
“Uege dfplomasf There should be a school in every ^strict Jvinw 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 


Engmeermg (mcludmg.all the branches, e.g., mUiin"-, menhaiuc.a! i . , 

agrioulture, forestry, Ehiphuilding, trainint^ in comnwrrP etc.)., 

industries, especially tanning, textile hardware iron hankmg. and 

chemistry, and various other subjects.’ ’ ’ ^ ''’^““ceutical and tinctorial- 

The resources of India are great, but they are not being properly utfihed 

of infinite expansion. India ought not to confine her'»if mer t ^^^jesourees are capable 

duction of raw materials. The soZued ir.dlt^ -n / ^Srioulture or to • he pro- 
of India taking her place as a ci^Ss « «« way 

raw materials of varied kinds.\“. Sr cottof f 

made by the University to impart the higbes* scientific" tratfin/t^f^i'”®”^® 
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QUESTION 6. 


Sen, Bai Satis Chandba, Bahadur — contd _. — Sen, Scbya Kujue — Sex Gitpta, Dr. 

I^AEES ChaSDEA. 


The University ought immediately to take up some of the most important sabjecfa 
enumerated above, e.ff., agriculture applied chemistry, engmeering (in all branches), 
forestry. As regards other branches Government ought to take them up by found- 
ing colleges and, after some years of management, say 15 years, make them over to 
corporate bodies, e.y., the subject of commerce and banking ought to be relegated to an 
institute of commercial men and bankers, and so also with other subjects. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. - . 

Technical education should be given on a large ^cale. Agriculture and sanitary 
science should form subjects for examination". In places outside Calcutta people .die in 
large numbers without any medical aid .worth the name. Theieforo, two or three medical 
.colleges should be established-, in addition to the one already existing in Calcutta, 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 


(а) Civil engineering. , 

(б) ilechanical engineering. 

(c) Electrical engineering. 

(d) Eailway engineering. 

(e) Xaval engineering. . , _ 

(/) Agrionlture and agricultural industries. ' . 

(a) ^lining. . .. . 

(A)’ Chemical industries. 

(t) Ceramics. 

(j) Commerce, banking, finance, and insurance. 

With regard to all these there are- some openings and, in the case-^of some, th® 
lOpenings which exist are considerable. But, except (a), (6), (c), and (3), there is no 
>Bystematic arrangement for education. The accommodation for students in these 
departments, too, is verj' inadequate. 

There are some important respects in which the requirements of this country in this . 
matter aro different from those of other countries. , 


Firstly, the industrial 'resources of this country are almo.st wholly undeveloped. 
Except in some industries where a successful start has already been made 
the men who seek to devote themselves to industries mu.st he pioneers and 
ought to have the capacity to organise whole industries. The courses of 
training and the practical training ought to bo adapted to the creation ol 
such men. . ;lnd education in industries ought to go hand in iiand with 
the supplementary efforts of society and the State to help in the organisation 
of new industrie.s. The problem here is now much the same as it was in 
Japan some years ago, and the course followed in Japan ought to furnish 
interesting le.ssons. 


-beco/ully, thertr is no .system of- industrial and commercial education here for niCJ 
who would begin above the rank of a foreman, or for that matter aW 
ed-acation at all except a merely practical one, except in art enginocriD; 
college. U believe that a coarse of practical education as an apprentice 
supplemented^ by theoretical studies, is more effective in practical wor. 
taan mere univeroity education can be. But, as there is no such system h 
e.xi^lence no;v, the ■.vhole work of the complete cduc-ation of students on thte' 
practical hnci uaj to be taken up by tlio Universitv. 

I do thmU that »ido by side with university education there ought to grow u] 
another Bjamm founded on more practical work, supplemented by Bco 
rLta-.J i>tudtc.i : bat until .suc.i a system devclop.i very f-at there -a-ill ‘ 
nee<I for ooiapbte umvernty courses in these subjects. 
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Ses Gctta, Dr. XutES CEASBB.v~co/iW.~Sa.iE?, Tbo Hoa’blo Mr. H. 


TMrMy, uuivernty education and degrees have got a very great social valuo. ift oar 
"society which oaoaot be acquired by any iadependcut system of iijstruotson. 
JfatuwUy, therefore, a technical course outside the Umversity would not 
attract the best young mca nearly as strongly as a ujitrersity course ^roidd. 

It would bo mwise to lose the aid of this important asset la om attempt to 
direct the nrhxds of Qur young men towards theso vocational coursca A 
taste for them, it must bo remembered, has to bo very largely created. 
Except in civil, and, just how, . in’ mechanical, electrical, and miumg engiceermg, 
the University does not do anything for theso courses beyond supplyuig 
the scientitio background for the trauhng. For the reasons stated above 1 
t.lM"!.- it 'should be the province of the University to provide tho instruction. 

Snaitp, Tire Hon'ble ^r. H. 

Au outstanding feature about Bengal is her economic condition. Out of 
doi mihioa inhabitants 3oh millions are employed in agricultnrc. Industnes have 
not largelv developed save around C.alcutta where they are for the most part in tno 
hands of "Europeans, The agricultural class over a largo portion of tho country' 
is in a flourishing condition. The development of the jute trade has brought ifc con- 
siderable wealth. The standard of living has risen. The price of .commodities and 
of labour has increased. - 

The avenues of employrnent for the middle class aro very fetr-^mainly the learned 
professions. It was the opinion of the Bengal District Administration Committee 
that the educational product, be its quah’ty what it may, had not so far outrun its 
market.' The class of occupation, however, was mainly clerical and, to a very small 
extent, technical or industrial, while members of this class have been hard hit by 
the rise of prices and the standard of living, the initial pay open to a very large 
numbec of them faeing no larger than tho average pay now earned by the lowest 
grads of agricultural labourer. 

The same committee has assured us that the dishke for cultivation on tlio port 
of the better castes is ^egualled in any province in India and that there is no 
demand for ready-made' captains of industry. Capital is shy. Swadeshi enterprise 
split on the rock Df\lack of business knowledge. Tbe avenue of employment is - 
restricted, and this (hetatea. the avenue of- education. Hearly 1 per cent of the 
total population is found in secondary schools — a percentage to which the female 
half of the population contributes practically nothing. Of the male population 
1'7 per cent is found in secondary schools and O’S per cent in the secondary stages 
of those schools. Colleges (mainly arts colleges) contain O'o per cent, of tho total 
population and nearly 1 per cent of tho main population. This, in a country where 
seven-ninths of the population are engaged in agriculture, is a significant fact. 
The college figures are especially remarkable,' when compared with other and more 
advanced countries and the percentages computed by Paulsen and Badley. Employ- 
ment hsing largely confined to Government and other clerical service and the learned 
professions, all pursue the road which leads thither. The education ohtamahle is 
me^ensive. The successful immedtetely secure prizes which, in proportion to. the 
outlay, would be undreamed of rn Europe. The mediocre and the failures hardlv 
obtein a Imng wage. All, we are told, can get emplo.vment. Bnt ifc has -been 

auady leave the second.Try^ 
i argues an abnormal condition 


c— d tbapietween n"d . 2Q>0 b<57 a,3y leave" tL" scSn& 

schMls without appearing for ^e matnoulatiou. All this argues an abnormal condiaS 
of things. In other countries these youths would he diverted tut/N i-., 5? « 
leading to_ other, walks in life. In Ben|il apprehticeslfip is disliked eS?ed 

youths wish to commence at the higher nm<*s of industrial- educated 

bumble families, now desire to have a son in. Government emnlov ^ The 

“I matrienhation, exercises a*peculiar vlaniow degree, .or. 

SutTre tbe.foBowing two 
Epn nowand the; a demand 

bcencriab&hedmXdlaUvrn^tpr^vedS 

th .0 artisaa class. Tlie- tinctorial ehemi-fi-v ^ cases, lor 

as an instance of faihU oWs at Sihpur might be quoted 
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QUESTION 6. 


SiiAKi', Tho irou’blo Jfr. IL — coniJ. 


(6) Given that technological education is likely to have some effect, w that education 
of a kind which should ho imparted under a university ? Or will tho aim bo too 
narrowly utilitarian J Tho education which is' to bo found in ordinary industrial 
or commercial schools is to bo avoided in a university ; tho manner of instruc- 
tion adopted should bo quite different. 


Admitting, however, tho limited effect which industrial education can produce, and tho 
extent to which this effect can be achieved through tho agency of a university, we may 
consider what can bo done through direct and' indirect means to adjust tho economic- 
position. ■ / ■ 

(i) Tho path of literary education is too easy in Bengal. Fees could bo raised without 

hardship. Some measure of officioncy and discipline might bo insisted upon in. 
all institutions. Stricter promotion or an examination before tho high school 
stage would make for bettor work in tho middle classes, which aro at present 
aimless. Such measures aro not likely of" themselves to roduco the numbers of 
boys in secondary and coUegiato institutions. But they would make - people 
think and would heighten tho attractions of other kinds of institutions as these 
' ■ camo to bo established. 

(ii) It is important to introduce a more realistio character into the education given in 

' the schools and colleges. At present tho education imparted is capable of little 
application since it is regarded as something distinct from tho pupils’ en-viron- 
ment. The amount of general knowledge gained at school is very small and' 
there is little attempt to interest tho pupils in what is seen around them. If im-' 
provement could be made in this respect students would be more likely to strike 
out lines of their own. 

(iii) Although the authorities on tho subject arc not convinced that the amount of higher 

employment open to Indians in tho technical and industrial line is large, never- 
theless, there is ample scope for engineers of the lower grade, draftsmen of various 
kinds, skilled clerks, stenographers, auditors’ assistants, etc. Tho production 
of these may not be university work ; but encouragement shouU be given ter 
secondary schools which prepare for such employment and a certain amount of 
specialisation in vocational subjects at school should not be regarded as a dis- 
quabfioation for entering on university courses. 

(iv) Caution must be used regarding preparation for higher grade employment since 

it is doubtful whether any large amount of supply can be absorbed. The cost of 
producing tho necessary qualifications is large and failure to obtain employment 
would engender much ' disappointment. Nevertheless, when wo aro told thqt 
failure of swaileshi enterprise is due to lack of special knowledge, the natural course 
would appear to be to increase facilities for obtaining that knowledge. I under- 
stand that the University of Calcutta has at present in contemplation the 
^ founding of a school of commerce which, 1 presume, would be something on the 
pattern of the Sydenham College of Commerce in Bombay. ' 


As stated above' the kind of instruction described -under, (iii) can hardly be 
regarded as umversity instruction. The question arises how far higher institutions 
falling under (iv), such as agricultural colleges, colleges of advanced forestry, 
institutes for applied chemistry, mineralogy, technology, mining, and commerce, 
can best bo managed by universities or left to develop an independent growth. 
Perhaps it would be desirable to lay down no rigid rule, though, generally speaking, 
such institutions may be expected to confer and to derive benefit through their 
amalgamation with local universities. Where they are not founded in close contiguity 
““■^orsities they might be left to develop on their own lines. A practical 
difficulty in the latter case arises regarding the peculiar attraction which a degree' 
possesses in India. I can see no reason why a good school of technology, provided 
its instruction is of university standard and its ends not purely-utilitarian, should 
not be empowerea to confer its own degrees, subject, of cours^, to certain outside 
cheek, such as tho appointment, of some external examiners 

Apolher matter, which deserves gre.ater attention than it now receivo»>is the 
icsthetic sense. One would like to see a much greafe^terest 
taken m arohmology, painting, and music, whether as main subjects of study or 
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yiLVRr, Tho Hon’blo Mr. ji.—contd . — SinuA, Kumar JrANiNDBA Ciund'ka— Sinha, 

PASCOAirAN, 


^.is sidu studies regarded not as commercial speculation, but as adding to the general 
value of life. Save at tho better schools and colleges, where some social and 
athletic life is to bo found, tho Uongali boy has very little outlet for activity duriim 
tho adolescent period. Everything should bo done to cultivate fresh. interests and 
to drag him out of a humdnmi existence of lectures, cram, arrd examinations. He 
should bo taught not only to take notice of tho things about him, but to,appreciato 
tho various permanent pleasures of life. The institutions which, under question 3, 
are mentioned as o.xisting in Calcutta, offer gre.at opportunities for this kind of 
activity for collego students. 

Among matters to which tho students’ mind should bo directed, agriculture 
holds a special place because it is bound to remain tho principal industry of India. 
How far an agricultural college will be beneficial in Lower Bengal is a matter for 
the Agricultural Department to decide. At present Sabour is sufficient to deal 
with the conditions found in Upper Bengal and Bihar. No field promises so wide 
an interest and so largo a return for study bestowed upon it. 


SiNHA, KuMzVr Manindra Chandra. 

India’s great needs arc: — 

(a) Granting of greater facilities for medical education. There is a great lack of 
oollcgcs and institutions for this purpose. 

(h) Training for the tcolmioal and industrial professions. This is sadly lacldng, and 
the result is th.at people crowd for literary and legal careers. 

Tho University should arrange greater facilities for tho above ends, as that alone will 
cmablo India to be independent of foreigners who exploit tho country for their own ends. 


SiNHA, PaNCHAN.VN. 

The eallmgs and professions which are necessary for service to, and the advancement of, 
India and for wdiich a higli degi'ce of training is required are : — 

(а) Callings and professions relating (o the organisation of production. — Under this 

head comes : — 

(i) Agriculture, and the allied industries, e.g., dairy farming, hortioidture, piscicul - 

ture, poultry farming, cattle, breeding, etc., on scientific lines. 

(ii) Manufacture of raw materials produced in tho country especially of those which 

come back to it as finished goods for its own consumption. Industries 
like tanning, spinning, weaving, pliarraaoy, and manufacture of chemicals 
are specially recommended. 

(б) Callings and professions relating io thebelter organisation of exchange. — Under this 

comes : — 

(i) A general commercial training. 

(ii) Special training in banking. 

(c) The learned professions — e.g., law and medicine Of these medicine is more import- 
ant than law. 

India is more a continent than a country. The special needs, traditions, and 
characteristic powers of its different parts are widely different. Hence, there can be no 
proper comparison between India and the small homogeneous countries like Great 
Britain in these respects. Moreover, the country is now in a state of transition — 
social, economic, and political — and this increases the difficulty of comparison still 
further. 

There is, however,, one outstanding economic feature which differentiates it from 
countries of the type of Great Britain, viz., its self-contained nature. But the old 
organisation of the country is almost wholly destroyed and no new organisation has 
taken its place. Tho greatest need of tho country, therefore, is a training which will 
enable it to organise its production and exchange on an efficient basis for the best 
advantage of the people. 

VOL. IX 
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QTTESTIOZf 6, 


SiMiA, — conld . — iSiECAB, The Hop-’bJe Sir Xiieatas. 


Up to this time the University has done very little directly to meet the above require- ^ 
ments. By introducing a proper system of commercial scientific and technological train- 
ing the University can do much in this direction. It is certainly within the province 
of the University to attempt to meet these wants. 


SiECAB, Tte Hon’ble Sir NitRATA^s. 

Amongst others, the following callings and professions may be enumerated as being 
essential for the advancement of India and as requiring a high degree of training in each 
case : — , • - • , 

A. Bor young men : — 

(0) Medioine. in the departments of: — 

(i) Preventive medicine. 

(ii) Medical education. 

(iii) Medical relief. 

(iv) Besearch. 

(b) Teaching. 

(c) Law. 

(d) Commerce. 

(e) Industries of different kinds, such as : — 

(i) Metallurgy and metal-work. 

(ii) Iron and steel, and alh'ed industries. 

(iii) Coal-tar industries of different sortr. 

(iv) OU and fat industries. 

(v) Leather taiming (different kinds). 

• (vi) Dyeing. 

(vii) Textile industry. 

(viii) Pottery. 

(ix) Silk-rearing. 

(x) Fish growing, fish curing, fish preserving and fish oil industries. 

(xi) Several chemical industries, 

(xii) Glass-making. 

(xiii) Paint, polish, and varnish making. 

(/) .Agriculture. 

(y Forestry-. 

(h) The army and the navy. 

(1) Xavigation. 

ij) Fine arts: — 

(i) Architecture. 

(ii) .Sculpture. 

(iii) Painting. 

(iv) Music. 

(i) Engineering : — 

(i) CiviL 

(ii) Elcctricab 

(iii) iJIechanicaL 

(iv) Railway, 

(v) Samfciry, 

(vi) Xaval and military and aerial. 

(vii) Mining. 

(viii) Marine. 
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SiRaiB, Tlio Hon’ble Sir Nilratan — eontd. — S-mith, W. Owstos — SAdjubrsex, P. W. — 

SUHRAWABDY, HaSS.AX. 


B. For Womea : — - ' 

(0) ilodioine. 

(6) Teaching. 

(c) Law. 

(d) JIusic. 

(e) Painting. 

(/) Jfuraing, slum, and board work. 

* (g) Sanitary worki - ■ 

(h) Domestic economy. 

(1) Practical social movomenta, with reference to purity, temperance, etc 

In the departments of medicine, law, engineering, teaching, commerce, agriculture,' 
industries, and arts the needs of India are not identical with those of Great Britain, and 
it is, therefore, necessary that these departments of human activity should develop on 
Lidian linos and in special relation to the mental aptitudes of the people and the envir- 
onment prevailing in India. 

The University must frame her educational courses with special reference to the needs 
of, and the resources in, the country. Up to this time very little progress has been made 
in this direction, but the University should bo modernised on the lines of soma of tho 
recently established British universities and arrangement must he made for imparting 
university teaching not only in law, medicine, engineerings and teaching, but also in com- 
merce, agriculture, different lines of industry, and fine arts, in order to enable her graduates 
to take part in all movements already existing, or set on foot hereafter, for the develop- 
ment of tho resources of tho country — mental, moral, or material. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

Alediomo and engineering ; seientiflo agriculture ; and the devotion to manufacture.'^ 
of a liigher degree of intelligence are necessary. 1 do not think that a university is required 
to give traim'ng in business methods and in manual skill A senate is overburdened 
with work when it has to look after many diverse institutions. 


SuDMEESEN, F. W. 


It is difficult to summarise the various callings and professions which are neces- 
sary for service to, and for the advancement of, India and which require a mgh 
degree of training for their efficient performance. The bar, journalism, engineering, 
medicine, are obvious.. But in India we may perhaps add the applied sciences, and 
technology, and even include agriculture and commerce in the latter. The pmsuit 
of a degree is the prevalent fashion in India. We may accept it as a fact and 
endeavour to set aside limited views of the function of a university m the hope of 
directing pursuit to possibly more remunerative channels. But in the absence of 
“ industry ”, and of industries of an indigenous origin, the issue is doubtful. Where 
, pol.ytechnical schools suffice in England the bribe of a degree must be offmed in 
•India. But unless the peoples themselves change their habits _we Shall in the end 
only create greater evils. The failure of the Government technical overseas scholars 
to benefit India or even themselves is notorious. 


, Sdhr.aw.uidy, Hassan. 

Medicine, engineering — civil, especially mechanical — mining, commercial science, 
fishery, agriculture. 

India differs from Great Britain in having a very large purely pastoral and agri- 
cultural population and undeveloped resources of the land. 


2e2 
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ScHSAWABDY, Hassas — contd . — ^Spheawaedy, Z. R. Zaiud — Thomson, Dr. Dayii>- 

T1PPI.E, E. F. 


As far as I know, excepting in the cases of medicine and ciTil engineering these 
requirements are not met by the University, The University should have a special 
faculty for dealing with these subjects, and confer degrees. These degre^holders 
should bo men who have passed through the test of a' recognised standard, of general 
education. 


SUHEAWAEDY, Z. R. ZaHTD. , ' ■ . 

India is capable of furnishing material for every calling and profession demanding 
Bpecial intellectual requirements, but their development ^eatly depends upon the industrial 
development of the country^ Indians have special aptitude for literary and j>hilosophic 
studies. It Ls a standing slur on India and her sons that the highest .attainment in her 
literature and philosophy is at present to be sought in Europe. The University should 
bo made capable of meeting these requirements. 


* Thomson, Dr. David. 

For India in this question I must write Assam, the only province in India of which 
I have praotixxil experience. Assam is still, to a very great extent, virgin country, and 
she needs, or ought to need, pre-eminently, industrial pioneers in every direction — ^in agri- 
culture, forestry, engineering, mining, in all their branches. She also needs more and 
ever more trained teachers, men and women, more and ever more duly qualified medical 
men. and women. Outside the professions proper she needs. Or ought to need, an army 
of skilled artisans. The results of the present system of education, or rather I should 
say of the caste restrictions, which bind hand and foot those who benefit by the present 
system of education, is a superabundance of lawyers, clerks, and untrained, and for their 
profession badly educated, teachers. When I say badly educated teachers I am thinking 
especially of teachers who, 'while at collie, studied subjects like philosophy and econo- 
mics to the neglect of the more useful school subjects like mithematics, physics, chem- 
istry, history, etc. The University is in no way to blame, nor is the Government, for this 
state of things. Our students get what they ask for. If the demand is unhealthy and if 
our student graduates find themselves at the close of their college careers without a 
market for their educational wares the fount and source of all this evl is, if we only go 
far enough back, the blighting influence of caste. Assam needs nothing shortdf a social 
revolution for her industrial and educational regeneration. In this respect she appa- 
rently differs but little from the rest of India. Education v.ill in time work this revolu- 
tion, Already the signs of change are manifest. It is the business of the University, as 
the defender of truth and reason against the assaults of falsehood and imreason, to 
forward the movement in every posable way. 

ilcanwhile, I think more might be done than is done to advise our students at 
the outset of their college careers to determine early just what occupation they inte.ad 
to follow, to dissuade them when the choice is manifestly un^rise, and to guide them in 
their selection of subjects so that their college days may be a fit preparation for the stern 
battle for bread which is to follow, as well as for tlie cajoyment of books. At home a 
great deal is now being done in this direction. The need in India is a thousand times 
greater, since the Indiau student is so often hindered, instead of helped, by his family 
traditions. At home, too, a married schoolboy is an unheard of, and a married college 
student a rare, plienomc-non. Here, on theother hand, the reghstcrsofmostlugh .schools, 
at least in Assam, will shoa' ten or a dozen married schooIJjoys while marri^ college 
students are numbered by the hundred. 


. Tipple, E. F. " 

(o) Engiec-ring in all its branches including chemical technology. 
(4) Jledicine and .sanitaiy science, ; 
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(e) Higher brajiches of eoiniuerco and industry, e.g., banking, accountancy, 
business and factory, organisation and management. 

(</) Teiicliiug profession. 

(e) Soientifio agriculture and forestry. 

■ At present, India’s requiroments in thoso directions are mainly met by importation 
from the West and such advance as she has made during the past 50 years has been almost 
entirely duo to such importation. Tho witness is au;aro of no special eharacteristies 
which fundamentally ditierontiato India’s needs in these respects from those of Western 
countries beyond the general tendency of the basic Indian social organisation (the village) 
to choose methods of co-operation ui preforenco to methods of competition. It appears 
to tho witness that in India tho stimulus of competition in the lives of the • mass of tho 
people is much less vital a factor than is tho case with Western nations. 


Vachaspati, Sm Kantha. 

India is such a vast country, and is so fidl of resources of all kinds, that it is very 
difficult to say what calihigs and professions are not required hero if gates to various fields 
aro opened, which I hope will bo done in tho near future. In addition to the existing 
oalhugs and professions the following subjects particffiarly should be taught ir- 

(a) Commerce. ' ^ 

(b) Agriculture. 

(c) Geology. 

(d) Jlineralogy. 

(e) Forestry. 

(/) Metallurgy. 

(p) Chemical and minmg industries. 

(/i) Pharmacy. 

(i) Mechanical and naval engineering. 

A study of these subjects is, according to ray view, necessary for the advancement of 
India. 

There is at present no provision for the study of most of these subjects. The Univers- 
ity should open departments and colleges should be established for the teaching of these 
subjects. 


ViDYABHUSAN, Rajendranath and’ 

. VtDYABHUSANA, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Ck.andea. 

In addition to the professions of teaching, law, medicine, and engineering, com- 
mercial, technical, agricultural, and mining training are necessary for the advancement 
of India. 

Thore is. not at present ample provision for tho study of technical subjects. 
Colleges should be established at important centres for the teaching of these subjects. 


Wathen, G. a. 

1 should say that tho professions necc-ssary for sorvico to India aro tho same as those 
necessary for any other country except for obvious diftcreuocs. It is clear that India’.? 
greatest industry will always be agriculture and that the bulk of her brains and energies 
will require to be devoted to this subject. I think, therefore, this faculty should bo parti- 
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cularly strong. At present there is a certain demand for technical chemistry and me- 
chanical engineers. None ofHhese requirements are at present adequately mot by the 
University, but they are within its province. 


Watkins, Eev, Dr. C. H. 

I am decidedly of opinion that India need.s far more business and technical 
training of a high order, and that tlio provision of this is a primary duty of Indian univers- 
ities. These branches of activity are ncceasary to the . development of the country a 
resources and abilities and, in regard to agriculture at least, may become a life question 
as population continues to increase. Tliere is not only much indifference to overcome, 
but also a certain .scrupulous disdain, based on social, and partly on caste, prejudices. Uni- 
versity degrees in commerce and agriculture would do much to confer thq necessary 
prestige in a country where degrees are venerated. , 

Pure science could be insisted upon up to at least tlic intermediate stage. It is, indeed 
necessary at all points to pcnali.so tliose who are indifferent to their own culture in the 
interest of their mere degrees or their material advancement. I should say that hasty 
and short-sighted spcciaUsation should be checked as leading in the' end to a nemesis, 
even in the sphere of policy and of real ■polilik, wliile it would not compensate for the 
neglect of ideal culture and pure Ecienco, oven if the material dividends ivere prodigious 
and perfectly sure. . , 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

I can only answer tliis question as regards Burma. The eal]iug.s and profCasions 
most nece-ssarj' to tho advancement of the interests of the province are :■ — 

(а) Agriculture. 

(б) Medicine, 

(c) Engineering. 

(iQ lEning and mineralogy. 

(c) Voterinarj' .science. 

if) Governmental and commercial administration. 

( 3 ) Eorcitty. 

Bunna is .suffering intensely from its dependence on ah'en experts in the above callings 
and profe.ssion.s particularly in tlieir higher ranks. 

Burma is differentiated from other regions in respect of its special needs, its traditions, 
and its characteristic powers in the following particulars : — 

(i) Its civilisation is comparatively recent, with the result that its younger members 

. do not take kindly to the restraint, discipline, and sell-control neces.-;ary lor 
auccfti.s in adv.mced studies. 

(ii) lu incorporation into the British Empire Is comparatively recent, with the result 

that it has been thrown into the competitive world-.struggJe before its people 
have had the time or the opportunity to .adjust thcm.a-Ive.s to tho new eondi- 
tioiLS. 

(iii) ill population i.s verv apar.-.e, with the rcoult that a disproportionately large number 
of its pwjple have been engaged in coloniaing the wasto (mrtiona of the provinee, 
thereby permitting a largo portion of the urban industnes .and the more liberal 
^ calHiiga and p.’'<,ft--..iions to be IiUmI by alien* (u.iiia!ly Indian.,). 

(iv) The more i niighteind jairtioii of tbe j.eople have awakened to the fact that, with 
tho cjccptiejti <ji agriculture, the uueje.r j>octic»u of the Iraele-, indu.str^-, a/id ce,m- 
mere'o of the provir.ec (ricc-milling, limber .‘■.hijipfiiv, mineral estractiou 
csuni.d trade,. tran.sia.>rt) ate in the h,inds of aliens (Euroiican, IndUn, aoj 
LUuu-.e): anel that the* applies imt only to tho control of tr.nle and indu.itrc- 
uuljbejlo pcr-e-tis emplojcd in lU-,e indei,trit?. ‘ 
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(v) Similarly, in many branches of the administration (medical, public works, rail- 

ways, military, police, army, marine, sanitaiy, and jails) the vast majority of 
the staffs, both upper and subordinate, are non-Burmese. 

(vi) There is, accordingly, a ferment, or rather a spirit of enquiry, as to why in a pro- 

vince so distinctive as Burma the Burmese should be excluded from so large 
a share in some of the most important aspects of provincial life. 

It is felt that a provincial university is needed to provide the necessary training 
without which it ndll be impossible for the Burmese to regain their lost hold on essential 
positions of provincial commerce, industry, and admmistration. 


West, M. P. 

The B. T. and L. T. degrees . — The essential difference between the. training of 
teacher's in England and in India is a matter of degree. The English teacher has 
been educated in a well-taught school, and knows what discipline and organisation 
mean; he needs to be brought up to date, to be taught to thi nk of the pupils’ mental 
processes arid development; he does not need to be taught to face his class, instead of 
turning his back on it, to avoid addressing himself entirely for a whole lesson to ono 
pupil. Nor does he need to be taught the elements of history and mathematics. The 
effect of the. connection of the training colleges with the University in Bengal has 
been to make the work far too ambitious. When a degree, a B.T., is given, one must 
teach how to play games, to run a boys' club, and, in general, endeavour to bring him 
the needs of the students. Were the training colleges entirely severed from the 
University they would, I think, become more practical and make sure that the m.an 
learns the elements of bis subjects, and the elements of class management; they would 
teach how to play games, to run a boys’ club, and, in general, endeavour to bring him 
up to the standard at which the untrained teacher in England starts. I am strongly 
in favour of removing entirely from the University the task of training teachers. Tlio 
connection is usually upheld on the plea of the “ academic atmosphere.” This is the 
plea which I urge, against it. The training is academic. The University tends to 
make it so. Moreover, the University authorities have no practical knowledge of 
school work and are quite incompetent to control a training college of this low grade. 
No loss of value would result to the diploma; for its value is determined by the 
inspectors of schools. The inspectors of schools insist upon the employment of B. T. 
teachers, and the schools are quite willing to comply, for they are awaro of their 
value eveu in spite of the defects of the present training. If the B.T.^degrce became a 
Government diploma it would be just as much prized; if the training were more 
practical, more so. 

The sgsiein of “ combination ".—In one important respect the present defects cU 
the University training react on the teaching profession. It is not much that a teacher 
neectd to know for high school work since the standard is so low. Yet it is extremely 
diffioult to get teachers for any subjects save English and Bengali. Very few men 
take up the B.Se. course, hence mathematical teachers command Rs. 75 when an 
arts teacher of the same quality would get Rs. 40 to Bs. SO. Tffe B.Se. course is thought 
to be difficult; the value of the course is not considered. 

An enormous proportion of the candidates for employment who come to an 
inspector are entirely disqualified from employment by the nature of tho subjects 
they have chosen. Their subjects appc.ar to -^ow_no definite line_ of interest; one 
finds such things as botany with English and Persian; •physiology is combined witli 
mathematics; chemistry with literature. Sanskrit, philosophy, and political 
economy are very popular. Muhammadans taka up Sanskrit and Hindus Persian. 
Such assortments of knowledge cannot be of value. A smattering of one or two 
connected subjects may be of value, but a smattering from the four comers of know- 
ledge must ha useless. Still more useless is the knowledge in view of the fact that 
there is no continuity of purpose running through the students’ course. A man will 
take up mathematics in the intermediate stage, drop it in the B.A., leara science in the 
intermediate course, abandon it in the final. 
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TJio same cause seems to lead to an extraordinary Labit of migrating: from one 
college to another ‘‘ because the combinations are better If only as a matter of 
principle I ask candidates at what collcgo they have studied and pve preference to 
those from the better institutions. There appears to be no appreciation whatsoever 
of the disciplinary value of a college; the Chittagong College is no better in the cy^s of 
the parents than the Comilla Victoria, though one is excellent in orgamsation, building 
discipline, and the other is said to be defective. -A man will transfer from one to the 
other because he cannot combine mathematics Math botany in the time-table. It 
is not a rarity, but a common experience, to find men whose umversily career has 
been divided between four different colleges. 

I know nothing of college work (save the training colleges). I can only judge 
of the men as they come to me wanting to be teachers or sub-inspectors, and from 
that point of view I consider that some very drastic restraint should be put upon this 
aystem of combinations. I should like to see stereotyped courses which must be 
accepted or rejected as a whole, a literary course, a Sanskrit-Bengali course, a general 
scientific course, with specialisation in one branch at the conclusion, a mathematical 
course, and so on, each conferring a specific degree. like the Oxford degree in mathe- 
matics, or in French literature and language. One would then at least have the 
assurance that the man was sound in one branch of knowledge. 


Williams, Kev, Garheld. 


I have dealt with the gnestion to a large extent in answering question 2. It is 
certain that the one profession whoso ranks do not need large acquisitions for the sake 
of service to, and the advancement of, India is the fejaf projesaion. It is hopelessly over- 
filled already and its overfilling is doing barm to the country that can only be described 
as incalculable. Moreover, at its present rate of progress the medical profession will be 
similariy overstocked in a very short time. It must be remembered that for genera- 
tions to come there can never be in India such a type as “ the country practitioner” 
unless country medical practice be merely a type of philanthropy, and as India i^mootly 
country what this means ivill- easily be apparent. ■ ' , 

. I There are, of course, hardly any clergy to be educated, but there are schoolmasters, 
and the staffing of this profession, if any considerable progress is to be made in educa- 
tion in India, must be undertaken by the graduates of our universities. They, however, 
will not enter this profession permanently until its status and emoluments are greatly 
improved. The question is too large to be discussed here. It is dealt with in consider- 
able detail in the educationalreport I submit separately. But I have no hesitation 
“III saying that the production of properly qualified educationists should he a first call 
on Indian universities to-day, and, if any serious progress is to be made in the educating 
of the three-hundred-odd mUlions of the people of India, thousands of such sehoolmasters, 
school inspectors, etc., will be heeded. 


What other professions and occupations are open to the student of an Indian univers- 
ity ? All other occupations of the professional status are almost wholly couBned to 
Government, and most students are aiming at entering one or other of these depart- 
ments. They do not mind very much which department it is they enter, nor whe'tber 
they are fitted by their previous experience for it, provided only they get it. It does 
not matter whether a boy has taken a B. A. or a B. Sc. or a “ B. A, LIuB.” as he 
-t’ ^ grayitate, if he can, to some Government department ; and those who 

fail wall, wtotcyer their previous line of study, go into law, and will spend much of their 
time m cnticiang the Government whose service they have failed to secure. Their 
usmg aU the influence they can manipulate, and they are many— (aU the 
stand together in retaining a sori of lien on a Govemmeni billet) 
ns-siduously collected from such sahibs as may 
expected to have influence. All the money given by the parent was spent in the 
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liopo of Govcnuncul service. .Marriages arc contracted and inarriagb dowries given 
and accepted on this undcrstnndingj There has hcen no tlioughfc cither in the mind 
of tliu student or of Ids parents or of ten oven of his professors that ho should he a student 
of any particular subject for any particular end. 

Such billets us might bo tliouglit to bo available for well educated Indians in. rail- 
tv, ays are u.sually tilled by Eurasians or Europeans, and the commereiai lunnufaoluring 
and general industrial development of tho country oilei-s very few facilities to educated 
Indian-s, and if there were such facilities, for reasons stated in tho answer I have given 
to (luestion 3, they would not bo utilised. Tho fact is that at inesent tho supply, of 
Indians with a university trailring enormously exceeds the demand. Undoubtedly, if 
tho Indian university man were better trained and of harder moral fibre, many a post 
which is now secured by a Eurasian or .a European would bo filled by him. But, until 
there is on the part of tho Indian a change of attitude towards commerce and manu- 
facture and a willingness to start on the bottom rung of tlio liuldcr and work his way 
up tiirough tho drudgery of llio early days of commercial and manufacturing activity, 
thoco is little hope of such posts being available, or of their being used if they became 
available. 

The staple industry of India is, of course, agriculture. At present, all that o.ur- educa- 
tion has succeeded in doing for agriculture is to make those whom rvo are supposed to 
have educated incapable of taking any part in tho staple indust^ of their country. 

Tho writer is of opinion that tho one thing above all others roguirod of tho Calcutta 
University at tlio present juncture is to confine its activities to such students as can 
really profit by its training, to make that training comparable to that given in other 
univorsitios of tho world, both in its matter and in its manner, to ividon tho horizon, clarify 
the vision, harden tho moral fibre of these selected students, and to send them out of 
tho University with a sense of tho dignity of labour, that wliorovcr they go they may 
proaoli those ideals which will of thomsoives bring in a new ora in education. Our pro- 
^nt reformation should bo undertaken to produce men who will themselves build up 
the university of tlio future. If wo produce real men, instead of tho unlettered mob 
we at prcsent***produce, wb can safely leave them to produce ah indigenous typo of uni- 
versity which will really moot tho need of India. What wo h-avo to do now is to pro- 
duce these few men, apostles of a new educational revival in India, men capable of think- 
ing out tho problems of the educational future of India, -of mailing decisions unswayed 
■by tho political considerations of tho moment, and capable of breaking tiirough the econo- 
line and social shackles by which their activity and development have hitherto been hope- 
lessly retarded. 

In other words, what we have to do now is to iwj Ihc joundaiiona of a true university 
system and "to produce men who will bo able upon those foundations to build 
a beautiful and lasting superstructure hereafter. 


\?. G. 

One of the services necessary for ement of India is tho engineering pro- 
fession and a high degree of training .o i. Tho needs of India are very different to 

the needs of other countries in respect of this profession. 

In India an engineer has frequently to do a great many things which an engineer 
in other countries is riot called upon to do.- He has to organise gangs of labour, design 
his own tools, and idant and transport, and manufacture them locally ; he has to arrange 
for accommodation, feeding, lighting, water-supply, sanitary arrangen onts, and police 
arrangements. He must bo prepared to make the best use of local material and fre- 
quently train local labour. He has to handle large sums of money and has the control 
of largo and important contracts and, therefore, must be above all money temptations, 
j-or these reasons, it i.s essehtial that the young Indian engineer should be highly trained 
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not merely in his profession, not merely in learning, but educated up to a high moral 
standard, forming whatis’loioivnasa man ol cha^cter and one capable of taMng upon 
himself largo responsibilities. A man of action and initiative and rapid deciaon. A 
minor consideration is that he should have the engineering instinct latent in him. It 
is noticeable that in England this in.stinct is early cridenfcin a large proportion of England’s 
youth. But in - India it is by no means so evident. The reason is, undoubtedly, the 
environment of the youths of the two nations and I need not enlarge upon this. It is 
our duty in India to foster and encourage and, if possible, instil into' the Indian youth 
tliis valuable instinct, ilany students enter the profession merely as a means of liveli- 
hood and with no real liking for the profession as a profession. But there are signs that 
the proper instinot is being aroused, and the more this is encouraged by our eduoati Jnal 
institutions the better engineers shall we obtain for the service of the country. 

I cannot say how far these requirements arc met by the University. The part that it 
should play, in my opinion, is not so much in the tMcliing of the profession, as in the 
forming of character. The teaching of the profession must be left to an engineering 
college such as Roorkes is. 




QUESTION 


(i) Should the University provide or recognise approved courses of instruction in applied 
science and technology (including such departments as engineering, agriculture, 
and commercial science) as qualifying for degrees or diplomas, or both ? Should 
the University also provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge V 

ii) Do you think that higher technological training should, or should not, be segregated 

from other branches of higher education ? 

iii) If, in your judgment, various branches of applied science and technology should 

be recognised as departments of university teaching and research — 

(o) what safeguards would you suggest in order to secure that every university student 
of applied science and technology should also receive adequate training in pure 
science? 

(6) what relations should be established between the University and technological 
institutions including those which have at present no connection with the Uni- 
e versity organisation ? ' ■ 


ANSWERS. 

Ahmed, Maitlvi Khabiruddin. 

i) I think the University should provide .and recoguiso approved courses of in- 

struotiou in applied soienoi^juid chemistry and technology - (including -such 
departments .as engineering, agriculture and commercial science) as qualifying 
both for degrees and diplomas. Tho University should also provide facilities for 
researohes in those branches of knowledge. 

ii) To mo it appears advisable to segregate higher technological training from other 

branches of higher education to safeguard the interests of general education. 

[iii) (a) Training in applied science and technology should begm after a certain 
stage of tho University course in science as might be convcnioutly arranged. 

(0) Technological institutions, includhig those which have at present no 
connection with tho University, should have the same relation with it as the 
existing affiliated colleges h.ave with tho University. 


« 

Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

(i) Tho .answer to both parts of tho question is in the affirmative, 
ii) I presume that higher technological training'^fJill presuppose the attahiment of 
i a certain standard of knowledge of English and the sciences and that a departure 
m the direction of specialisation will be made only at- a certain stage of the 
college course, say, after the intermediate. It is desirable that all the special 
traming required for higher technology over and above a necessary level of 
general scientific knowledge in the arts colleges should be given in a special 
institution. Even in this special institution it may bo that instruction has 
to be imparted in certain branches of science covering, perhaps, the same 
ground as is covered in an arts college. It would be ■ undesirable to drive the 
students ig a technological institute to other institutions for tho purpose' of 
le.arning any of the subjects necessary for their special course. 

( 411 ) 
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(iii) (a) The safeguard 1 would suggest is that candidates for admission to a technolo- 
gical course be required to have pxssed tho intermediate examination in 
a science group. 

(6) Tho teclmologiciil institutioiu, which aro not now connected with tlio 
University organisation, may bo required to conform to tho regulations of the 
• University as regards standards and courses and they should be rcj)raicntcd 
in tho special boards of studies, which may have to bo established and in tho 
acnatc. ' " 


Ali, Tlie Hon’ble ilr. Altap. - 

As I havo already stated T think the University should have nothing to do with 
applied science or technology. 


An, Nawab Nasircl Mamalek, Mibza Shujaat, Kuan Basadub. 

(i) Yes; tho University should provide and recognise approved courses of instruction 

in applied science and technology, etc., as qualifying for a degree and diploma. 

(ii) 1 think after giving tho student a good grounding in general knowledge, he should 

bo allowed to spechdisr', both the theoretic and practical training advancing 
, .simultaneously. 

(iii) (6) The same as that stated in my reply to question 5. 


Alles, Dr. H, N. 

(i) and (ii) I consider it is advantageous to have engineering degrees for fairly ad- 
vanced engineering students grantetl by a university. The intercourse between 
the teacbens in an engineering college and other teachers, which a common uni- 
versity life makes possible, appears desirable. 

(iii) (a) I consider the present arrangements of the Bombay University satisfactory 
in this respect. 

(6) There are no technological institutions in the Bombay Presidency of sufficiently 
high grade, to warrant recognition, which are not connected with the 
University. It has been proposed, however, to improve the course of the 
Bombay School of Architecture, and institute a university degree in this 
subject. 


Asnandale, Dr. N. 


I can attempt only a very partial answer to this question in reference to ajiphed 
)iology alone. 

(i) Bo far as applied biology is concerned I consider it far more imi>ortant that a sound 
training in pure science should be provided by the University, than that it should 
attempt to provide instruction in such technical subjects as economic entomology 
and fisheries.- IVith a. sound theoretical training a student would learii the 
application of biology to such subjects much better in the field, in connection 
wrth technical institutes such as the Agricultural CoUege at Pusa, than he 
would in a university class. 
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iissociation of University Women ' in India, Calcutta Branch. 

(i) There are two views among members on this question — 
laj The majority does not consider that the University should provide approved 
courses of study in domestic science, etc. (with which alone we deal in this 
answer). The University, in the absence of- other facilities, should, however, 
control these subjects to the extent of the examination for, and the granting 
of diplomas. 

(6) The minority would like domestic science, home arts, etc., to be recognised by 
the University, granting diplomas and degrees and honours degrees and ad- 
mitting certain domestic science subjects .as alternatives for women in the 
ordinary arts degree course. 

The University would hero exercise entire control^ 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

(i) Yes ; instruction in applied science and teclmology has become a desideratum ' 
in the country and the demand should bo satisfied, but the instruction should 
not bo made compulsory for every student who wants to quality himself for a 
degree or diploma. These subjects should bo made optional to bo taken by the 
students according to their aptitude.. . 

(iii) (n) The complete, segregation should commence after a certain stage w'hoi the 
students havo acquired a general, but in a limited degree, taiowledge in 
pureseiencc. This stage may bo fixed up to the I. A. or thereabouts and the 
existing I. .A. course should be modified so as to have one uniform course for all 
as before. , ' 


Banebjea, j. B. 

(i) The University ought to provide or recognise approved courses of instruction 

in applied science and technology (including enguieoring, agiiculture, and 
commercial science) as qualifying for degrees. As I have explaine<l in my answer 
to question 0 without degrees the study of such subjects will not bo attractive to 
our young men. Diplomas may be granted for proficiency in weaving, dyeing, 
etc. 

(ii) Higher teclmological training should not bo segr9gated from other branches of 

higher education. 

(iii) (o) Adequate training in pure'science up ‘to the intermediate standard should be 

insisted upon by including pure science in the curricula for degrees in 
agriculture, etc. 

(b) The same relations as e.xist between the University and its affiliated' colleges. 


Banebjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

(i) It would bo desirable for the University to provide courses of instruction in 
applied science and technology as qualifying both for degrees and diplomas. 
There should be two grades in such instruction, a liigher and a lower ; the 
higher intended to train experts, and the lower to educate supervisors, etc. 
The Univmsity should also recognise approved courses of technical education 
imparted by technical schools of the primary and sqcondarj' grades. Tlie Uni- 
versit3’^ ought to provide facilities for research in applied science and technology, 
for research work in these branches of knowledge is very fruitful, and it is welt 
known that discoveries and inventions enable a nation to achieve industrial .great- 
ness. 


QUESTION 7, 


iU 


B.vkkujea, Dr. Pu.viiatiianath — con(d . — Baskiukk, GAUi’.AKaAXAxa — BA>'EiiJEE, Hit 
Gooiioo Dass — Baneiukk, Jaa'oopai.. 


(ii) Higher tcchnoIogie:il training .sliould not be Hcgrcgated from the allied briinchca 

of higher education, but there should bo room for specialisation in particular 
Bubjecta. 

(iii) (o) Every student should be compelled to go tlirough a preliminary cou^^o of training 

in pure science before lie b> permitted to take up any branch of applied science 
and technology. Puro scienco should ako form a part of the curricula for 
degree examinations in applied science and teehnology. 

(h) Thu technological institutions should be in the [wsition of. colleges affiliated to 
the Univensify. 


Banerjee, Gaur.vno.\nath. 

(i) Tlio University should provide approved courses of instruction in applied 

Ecienco and technology (including such departments .as engineering, agriculture, 
and commercial science) as qualifying for degrees and diplomas. 

The University should .also, undoubtedly, provide facilities for research in these 
branches of Itnowledge. 

(ii) The higher technological training should not be segregated from other branche.s of 

higher education as these are co-related in the higher and more advanced courses 
of .study. 


B.VNEBJEE, Sir Gooroo Dass, 

(i) Tlio University should, for reasons referred to in ray answer to question C, 

provide approved courses of instruction in applied science and technology 
(including engineering, agriculture, and commercial science) as qualifying for 
both degrees and diplom.as or h'censes. It should also provide facilities for 
research in those branches of laiowledge. 

(ii) Higher teclmological training should not, in my opinion, be segregated from other 

branches of higher education, as well in the interests of those branches of education 
which should bo considered equal in importance and dignity to other branches of 
higher education, as for the sake of overcoming the .prejudice of the higher 
castes of Indian society against agricultural, technological, .and commercial 
pursuits. 

(iii) (a) To secure that every student of applied science should have adequate training 

in pure science examination in pure science should form part of the examin- 
ations for degrees and diplomas or licenses in applied science.’ 

(6) Technological institutions should co-operate -with the University, and the 
best, method of regulating such co-operation would be the affiliation of such 
institutions to the University in those branches of knowledge in which they 
. give training and the University confers degrees or diplomas. . 


Banerjee, Jaygop..u:-. 

(i) Undoubtedly. 

t'l) Yes ; but segregation should not begin too early. Technological training is bound 
to prove infertile if not preceded by a sound training in the fundamental 
principles of higher science and u ill tend only to produce third-rate ‘ skilled 
labourers’. Inventions and new designs and methods shordd be the final goal, 
and not merely the creation, of a baud of subordinate workers having no power 
of initiative and lacking in technical resourcefulness. The University should 
not lend its soipport to the idea of simply creating a large mmiber of useful 
“ craftsmen ” holding mferior places in commercial and Industrial activities. 

(lii) (o) The science courso^evised for these men should be adapted to their 
needs so that, along with technology, they will study allied h^her 
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Banehjee, Jxxaovsh^onld. — Banerjee, Rai KmiGciin Kinta, Bahadur— Banebjee, 
3f. X— B.iNER«E, Mokalv Dhjlr. 


branches of pure scioiico until a stage is reached where bifurcation of these 
two may bo made to suit flic needs of two different classes of technological 
students, viz . : — 

(A) Those who aro capable of taking up the higher aspects of apph'ed seienco 

requiring a high degree of proficiency in theoretical science. 

(B) Thoso who aro destined to become useful mechanics and trained skilled 

labourers but of a ranh commensurale mth their ediicrlioii and much 
above the common artisan classes. 

(i) Technological institutions should be left free to develops without undue inter- 
ference on tho part of the University in their courses of study and practical 
work, but tho University should exercise general supervision over them so 
that a high academic aim may not ho lost sight of. The teachers of these 
institutions should have a reorganised status in tho University and these 
institutions should have free access to the University libraries and laboratories 
and enjoy financial help from its funds, whenever ■ available. Technological 
institutions should not bo allowed to stand totally dissociated from tho 
University preventing thereby the possibility of co-operation between the 
University professors and thoso in charge of such institutions. 


B..VNERJEE, Eai Ku.\itrDiNi K^vnta, Bahadur. • 

(i) Yes; it is not essential for thc;^ University to provide facilities for research 

in these branches of knowledge. If funds aro available special research insti- 
, tutes may bo established outside the University. 

(ii) Higher tecluiologioal training need not bo segregated from of her branches of higher 

education. Teaching in these subjects should not be of a narrow utilitarian 
type, but imparted in a true university spirit. 

(iii) (a) Theory of tbe subject should bo studied, .along with practical application and, 

with tin's end in view, examinations in. these subjects should be conducted 
and a certificate of proficiency from teachers insisted upon, 

(6) If they choose they may affiliate themselves to the University and be eligible 
for its degrees or diplomas. * 


B-ineejee, M. N. 


(a) I think it is of tho utmost importance that these should be provided. They will 
open out a now field for tho thousands of matriculates who are at present 
clamouring for admission into tho limited accommodation of tho colleges, and 
by suppljdng them, with tho menus of liveliliood will infuse character and self- 
respect in them and make them better citizens. 

(ii) Ho. 

(iii) (a) Tho matriculation examination, with elementary science included, should be 

tho minimum preliminary qualification for such study. 

There should bo a three years’ course, os in Cambridge and other English univers- 
ities, for tho B. A. and B. So., and tho I. A. and I. Se. examinations should 
..be passed after tho first year. If elementary physics and chemistry be 
included in tho matriculation course it is quite feasible. 


Baneejee^ Mdealt Dhae. 

(i) Tho University should -provide for instruction and research in applied science 
and technologj’. 
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-Banekjee, MtTEAEy Djl\e — conlii . — B.vneejbb, Rav.ine3V7^ie. 


(ii) They should not be separated in the lower stages, but in the higher stages they 
should be segregated. 

<iii) (a) Elementary pure scienee should be taught at the matriculation stage, or 
there should bo preliminary .scientific examinations for students of applied 
science and technology. 

(6) All technological institutions imparting the highest knowledge m any .smoject 
should bo affiliated to the Universitj'. ■ 


Banekjeb, Ravaneswab. 

ti) Yos • the University should at the beginning recognise' approved courses of in- 
' ' stroction in applied science and technology as quali^g for degrees. The 
course may be modified afterwards to keep up with the growing needs of the 
country and the developments attained. The University should also provide 
facilities for research in these branches. 

There is no provision in Bengal for agricultural education. There Ls one 

"college at Sabour (Bhagalporc), and an Imperial Agricultural Research Institute 
at Pusa. Both are located in Bihar, and are under the direct management of 
Government. There should be a college in Bengal on the lines of the Sabour 
ColJego to begin uith, and should be affiliated to, and under the control of, the 
University, no matter whether it is finSneed by Government or the. Univers- 
ity. The University should confer on the .successful candidates such degrees as 
L; Ag. and B, Ag. 

The .spread of agricultural education is of the utmost importance to this 
country where more than 80 per cent of the people live by it, and I am of opinion 
that our University should recognise its paramount importance and help the 
cause of a^culture in all possible ways. It may be noted here that the recogni- 
tion of agriculture by the University iriU open up a career for our young men, » 
considerable number of whom may advantageously be diverted from the general 
course. , 

It may be urged that agricultural practices are looked doivn upon by our 
educated people ; that the present demand for agricultural education is not such 
a.s to ensure the success of the establishment of agricultural colleges ; that veiy 
few students svill join the college unless a good future Ls previously chalks oat 
for them, and that s-eiy few of those svho may pa.s3 through it will take to agri- 
culture and try to improve its condition. But these arguments svill fall through 
svhen we consider : — 

'(a) That the stamp of the University is a very great factor in removing the stigma 
that agriculture in our country unfortunately bears. 

(i) That tho growing struggle for life, combined with the paucity of suitable em- 
ployment in Government or other services, Ls sure to make people in the 
near future take to agriculture. ' 

(c) That, though it may not he e.xpectcd that all tho agricultural graduates will take 
to .agriculture, yet a few may be exx>ected to do so, and their number will 
•surely increase a.s years roll on. 

Tlicy vrill help the cause of agriculture, directly by their own intelligent work, 
•and indirectly by dLsseminating their knowlc-dge, through practical examples, 
aniong the actual cultivators, who are proverbially .slow to adopt an 3 ^ innova- 
tions. It may bp noted here that all the science graduates do not take to 
.seientiCc studies or research or tho practical application thereof ; the cause of 
science is heli>cd b^- only a limited finv- 
(ii) Yes. 
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(iii) (o) The niinimum qualification of a student for admission to these classes may 
be fixed by thq University. Tho qualification maybe the K. I. Sc. or B. Sc. 
of the present day, according to the nature of the institution. 

(6) These must be affiliated to the University, and brought under its control ; at 
the same time, a large amount of freedom should be allowed to the teachers 
and managers in keeping with the nature of the work and with regard to 
the method of instruction. 


Banerjeb, Sasi Sekhar, 

(i) Yfes ; the answer to this question has incidentally been given in connection 

with question 6. The University should also provide facilities foir research 
in tho branches of knowledge referred to in this question. But to attain the 
highest degree of success the University should be tho medium between the 
successful candidates and Government or otlier employers in the matter of 
seenrittg employment. 

(ii) Segregation seems to mo to be necessary after the intermediate stage of general 

education. 

(iii) (o) A University student of applied science and technology must be required to 

read tho I. Sc. course at the intermediate stage. Only those students who 
will pass the University I. Sc. examination may be allowed to join the 
technological department. The I. So. science course may be raised a little 
Iiigher and provision made in a technological institute for the higher study 
of the allied branches- of pure science. 

(6) A teohnologioal institution under the University should bear the same relation, 
as an arts or a science college does to a residential university. If there be 
any institution which at present has no connection with the University organ- 
isation it should be affiliated to the University, just as the Belgachia 
Medical College has been, provided it adopts the test regarding entrance to the 
college and satisfies the conditions to be laid down by the University. 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumab. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Higher teclmological training should ho segregated from other branches of 

education. 

(iii) (a) To safeguard that every student of applied science and technology should 

also receive an adequate training in pure science it must be so arranged 
that he should go through a prescribed general university course, say, for 
example, before such a student is allowed to join the institutions of applied 
science and teeimology he must pass the intermediate examination in science - 
of the University, This practice is actually adopted in the existing system 
in the case of students joining the Calcutta Medical College and the SiLpur 
Engineering College. 

(5) The University should be the controlling body, as well as the examining body, 
of such institutions, provided these institutions are adequately represented 
in the University organisation; 


. B.INBR JEE, XTrendra ITath. 

Vernacidar may be taken up as a medium for teaching the different subjects 
prescribed up to the seventh class of secondary schools. 

VOL. IX 


2f 
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BiNEKjr, MASiLVTHANATH. — B anebji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pe-viiada Chaean. 


Banebji, Manmathanath. 

(i) There can be no doubt that there is a great need for education in apph'^ 

sciences and arts and technology. The institution of such departments will- 
relieve the strain on the pure arts and science colleges and ivill provide for 
men who do not get employment in the general fines. The creation of the 
faculty of applied science and technology on the other hand is imperatively 
necessary for the development of the country. But whether such courses 
may be best inaugurated by Government or the University or by private 
manufacturing concerns is difficult to answer. The other point of inter^fc 
is whether education in these directions will languish if entruoted solely 
to official management of a type which would' interfere -mth public enter- 
prise. Takui'*' everything into consideration the best solution seems to be 
the creatioiT of- several departments of technology and applied sciences 
under the University, vidth provision for the inclusion of experts — representatives 
from Government, the manufacturing and trading concerns on the governing 
boards. Thus, such departments of applied science and technology should 
remain outside the control of the academic senate and syndicate according to 
the existing constitution. We know that the senate and indicate generally 
do not exercise the same amount of control over the departments of engineer- 
ing and medicine as they do over the faculties of arts and science and law 
because the existing conditions do not favour such controL Aloreover, the ' 
institutions teaching medicine and engineering are imder the direct control of 
Government. There was, until very recently, practically one college to re- 
present the faculty of medicine and that of engineering on the University. 
There were departments of technology in the Sibpnr Engineering College and 
several medical schools in the province bnt-,they ■^vere outside the nominal 
'control of the University. An eSort should he made to enlist public and 
— commercial and professional co-operation. As regards technology and applied 
science there was not much private enterprise in this direction save the 
establishment of the Bengal Technical Institute during the recent nationalistic 
movement. But that, too, collapsed for -want of public support. Under these 
circumstances, I think that the University should open some branches of applied - 
science and technology which will in time help to tap the economic resources 
of the country and which will provide many people ■with suitable professions. In 
my opinion, there should be arrangements both for the diploma and the degree 
in such departments. The names of such degrees should be distinct from the B. A. 
or B. So. Those seeking a diploma should proceed, after passing the matric- 
ulation, and their course should be of a simpler nature than that meant for the 
degree. Those seskmg a degree, on the other hand, should commence their course 
after passing the intermediate examination in science. If, however, such depart- 
ments of applied science and technology be opened it is imperatively necessary 
thatthereshoaldbeamplefacilitiesinthesebrancbes of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segr^a ted from other cognate branches 

of higher science. 

{iii) (a) As a safeguard to secure adequate training in pure science students for the 
degree examination should proceed to such courses after passing at least the 
I. Sc. exarmnation or pro'rision may b© madefor prescribing a special initial 
course adapted for such kind of instruction. 

(6) I do not think the University ought to absorb existing institutions of technolo- 
gy and applied science, but arrangements may be made for the affiliation of 
those institutions who care to join the University, 


Banehji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Peahada Chaean, 

_ Tiic univeratics suould, T think, provide approved course>of instruction in annlied 
»neace .-md tec.nnomgy and grant di^ecs or diplomas. They should also proude for 
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Basebji, Tho Hon’ble Justica Sit PnwrADA Chaean— B^uteeji, Sceenbra Chandea 
— Babdaloi, If. C. — Bash, ir,uAOTsiOH.i.N, — B jVsb, P, 


research work in tUosa branches Avhich must necessarily be segregated from other branches 
of higher education, but there sliould be a requirement of general education which must 
include science. 

All technological institutions should, I think, be brought under uaiversity organis- 
ations. 


' Banerji, Sdrendra Chandra. 

li) The recognition by the University of approved courses in applied scienpo (such 
as engineering, agriculture, etc.) as qualifying for degrees would open up new 
fields of activity for young Indians. 

^iii) (a) At the time of his entrance to one of these departments of applied science a 
student must have had a preliminary training in the corresponding pure 
'science subject up to the present I. Sc. standard, i.e., he must have passed 
the I. Sc. standard with tho science subjects which are required in the 
course of applied science that he may choose to take up. 

(6) The institutions must bo under the direction and control of the University. 


Bardaloi, N. C. 


(i) Yes. . .. 

(ii) They ought to bo segregated, but tho degrees must be similar. 

Bii) (o) As stated above a courso of theoretic-al tr-aining comprising the necessary por- 
tions of pure soienoo should bo within the curriculum. 

(6) Tcolinologioal institutions established by the University should insist upon 
certiun educational qualifications as a condition precedent to the admission of 
students, e.g., the passing of the matriculation o.vamination. They ought 
to confer degrees. Whereas apprentices in the existing institutions should 
he given diplomas if they pass a practical test and a comparatively lower 
standard in reading, vtTiting, and aritlimetic. 


Bash, IfAiiNiiionAN. 

(i) My reply is in the affirmative. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of 
• higher education. 

(iii) I would suggest that every student of applied science and technology should receive 
a prescribed course of training in pure science for a period of one or two years, 
as may bo thought desirable, before ho is permitted to pursue tho study of tech- 
nology. 


Bash, P. 

(i) and (ii) Yes ; the University should do so for degrees, as well as for diplomas 
This would he the hiiU-mark of the training received. The University should 
have a special department for courses of applied soienoo. Like medioino and 
engineering this should bo an entirely separate branch. The constitution of its 
boards and faculties also must bo similarly representative. Unless there is this 
segregation it would be impossible to attain effioienoy in training. This should 
never form a part of tho general science department where tho principles are 
studied srithout their apph'oation. 

(iii) (a) This safeguard may consist of either of two things. It may bo made obliga- 
tory on all such students to pass some examination of the University in 
science, either I. Sc. or B. Sc., which will guarantee a knowledge of the pure 
science, the application of which they intend to study. But this system will 

2 p 2 
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Basu, P. — contd . — Basc, Satyesdba Xato — B engal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 


have tn o disadvantages. It will exclude a large numher of persons who can- 
not go up for the University degree and who want to qualify themselves for 
some livelihood. The training given cannot possibly ensure a very high class 
of work and, considering the position which such an cxcup^xtion would lead 
to, this branch cannot, at least in the beginning, attract highly quah'ned 
students W'ho expect to do well in the general line ; so the large majority of 
those ss’ho will profit by the openitig of this branch of educarion srould be 
debarred from, entering these lines on account of their incapacity of continuing 
in the general line for svant of taste, money, or time if this test oi the know- 
ledge of pure science be insisted upon. The second disadvantage it ould ho in 
the choice of subjects. All I. Sc.’s do not study the san^ sciences. So when 
they' come to specialise in inis new department it will be found that the 
qualifications of the students are not the same although they hold the same 
academic qualifications. The betUT course, therefore, seems to lo not to 
have any uiiive.'-sity quab'fication beyond the I. A. or I. iic. standard testi- 
fying to the capacity of the student. A course of studies in pure science 
should be instituted in the earlier years of this dejiartment after which the 
more specialised hranebes can be introduced. Ju this tray aJJ stndeats 
shall have to pass through the same training in pure sciences and the 
higher courses uould bo easily' followed. Like the present method in the 
medical branch tho.-c who come with very' high qualihcalions in science, say" 
B. .Sc. orJLSc., may be exempted from a study here oi those sciences only' 
which they actually studied for their degree examination. This method '.rould 
save time to the adya.".ced and, at the same time, give scope to the less 
advanced 'vithoat impaui.'.g efiicienoy'. 

(6) With regard to the courses Of study' and internal management, etc-, the Uni- 
versity ought td.vays to be the controiiing body'. . Co-ordination of the variou-s 
branches of study would bo impo.-.sib!e unless the Univerrity be made the 
central body. Cut in these resfiect-s boards of studies dealing with the special 
br.ancje.s 0 , the i acuity .should have ample rcpre:<;xitatio.'i on such institutioas 
and, at already ;aid, the .senate of the Univer-nty requires a thorough over- 
hauling Vjt.ore smooth working even on the pre,4nt lines can bo achieved. 
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Bengal Jlational Clianiber of Commerce, Calcutta — Bethime College, Calcutta— 
BiiADimi, JYOUBHCSH-tN, Dey, B. B., and J)xjtta, "Biaav Bhusjn. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

(i) The University should provide, as well as recognise, approved courses of instruction 
in applied science and technology qualifying for degrees and diplomas. These 
branches of study are, unfortunately, being most neglected in India and, in con- 
sequo ;oe, its material development in different directions is very much obstructed. 

In making an arrangement for such study the practical importance of each, branch 
in its relation to the conditions of the country should be borne in mind. For im- 
stance, special attention should be given to the training in agriculture which forms 
the source of livelihood of the major portion of the people of India. 

The University should afford facilities for research in aU those branches of know- 
ledge. 

For training in higher technology branches which are common with other depart- 
ments of study may be taught commonly with economy, and the University .should 
make ample provision for training in special branches of technology. Henceforth 
the special attention of the University should be directed in this direction. 


- Bethune College, Calcutta. 


(i) Certainly the universities of any nation should provide for the prosecution of 
' L higher studies and research in all the possible branches of learn- 
anan, isa . ^ ugj,gggj,j.yy should each imiversity provide for 

each subject. 


In every large province, however, facilities for study in all the branches spoken of 
should he provided. 

(iii) (a) Every student taking a technological degi’ee should be required to pass, after 
his entrance examination, some such examination as an intermediate in 
science or the preliminary scientific taken by medicine students at Home. This 
would provide for a fair level of general education without which the technolo- 
gical cannot be given efficiently. 

(6) For all degrees given by any university representatives of the various colleges 
preparing for those degrees should he essential members of any examining 
body, or board of studies. 


Bh-adubi, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

fi) Fully equipped technical departments attached to the colleges taking up teach-- 
ing work now in pure science should be established at once ; and they should 
provide facilities for industrial research. Degrees in applied science, equivalent 
to the degrees in pure science, should be granted by a separate technological 
faculty of the University. 

(ii) Duplication is both wasteful and imnecessary. Hence the same college, if properly 

equipped, should carry on teaching work both in pure and applied science. 

(iii) (a) Those who desire to go in for technical education should specialise after the 

I. Sc. or the B. Sc. stage according to the requirements of the different 
branches of applied science. 

(6) There is at present no technical institution, worthy of consideration in Bengal. 
In future, technical education may be started as suggested in answer to (i) 
above. Separate technological institutions are costly and harmful, a divorce 
/ betu'een pure and applied science being detrimental to both. 

Technical education in its different aspects as applied to Indian conditions has been 
more fully dealt with in my answers to questions 6 and 13. 
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BhANBAEKAE, Sir R. G. — ^BHATTACHAHyA, JoGESDBAKATH— BHATIACHAE yYA, 

BAiKtrsTHA Nath. 


Bhandaekae, Sir E. G. 

(i) As already indicated the University should not provide or recognise approved 

courses in applied science and technology as qualifying for degrees or (hplornas 
or both. This department should be made over to an indexx;ndont institution. 

(ii) I think that higher tcehnological training should be entirely segregated from other 

branches of higher education. _ • - .t, ^ ii. tt • 

(iii) Holding the vieivindicatcdabovemyreply to this question is that the university 
‘ should confine itself to adequate training in pure science and leave apphed xienco 

and technology to the other institution I propose. ‘ 


Bhattachaeya, Jogendeanath, 

The University should make ample prowsion for instruction in applied science and 
technology, the courses of u-hieh uill lead finally' to the degree examinations. There 
should be colleges solely devoted to the teaching of agriculture in all Us forms, and of 
other industries under the control and guidance of the Calcutta University. The degree 
must have the recognition of Government. Admission to such colleges rrill be thrown 
open to those who eould pass an entrance test equivalent to the matriculation standard 
there being certain reservations for the sons of Iona fide cultivators. Passed students 
from such colleges will be available for service as agricultural experfaunder Government 
or under private zemindars. There should be provision for well-equipped h'braries and 
laboratories for the teaching of the higher branches of technology and research scholars 
should be appointed to carry on agricultural and other scientific investigations. In agri' 
cultural colleges agriculture will be the principal subject taught, but certain allied 
subjects, such as botany, geology, and veterinary' science, should bo included in the 
curriculum in order that the study of the subject may be comprehensive, scientific, and 
quite up to date. Thewhole course should be thoroughly practical, though, during the 
first -year, the student will have adequate training in pure science. The instruction 
should al’.vays be given through the medium of a vemacular- 


Bhattachaeyya, Eaikuktha Nath. 

(i) Yes ; under the patronage and pecunhiry' support of Government and the well- 

to-do clas-ses and through the active co-operation of the people in general there 
ought to spring up in tho country' a sy.stem of technological institutions, Ixith 
higher and lower, directed and controlled by the University' and popularhed by 
its degrees and diplomas. The lo'.vcr institutions should rank as second-grade 
colSegei, where the bifurcation of the matriculation course may enable a .section 
of tlio matriculates to enter. The I. Sc. course should be so designed as to open 
an outlet from the science colleges to the jiigher technological institutions — iiio 
.succesoful completion of w hose curricula should bo rewarded with degrees in 
technological subjects. Pro vision .should be made for rese-arc.b in these branches 
know ledge and {)0.5t-gr.a<lu.atc degrees coiifcrrcrl on tlio .success. 

(ii) TliO higher tcclir.ological trai.ning .=-Iiould not be segregated from other branches 

onii;;Jicr educfilion, 

(iii) (<j) riict I, Sc. courit<‘, c.rtcmle<l, lyill jirovido adoqu.^tG trainin'' in purer 

(t) A new- der*ariinrat, calk'd technological, .diould be a<ldcd to tho University 
UiC mivtitution.H of tno kind aov»% or comin j into '‘xistcnco ia 

future, rJiouM le hy it. 
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Bhattachaesya, Haeidas — BHATTACHABY rA, Maliamahopadhj'aya Kaupeasanna 


Bhattacharyya, Hartdas. 

(i) The University should be an examining body in relation to technological in- 

stitutes and draw up the courses of instruction. A lower technological, com- 
mercial, or agricultural course should end \vith a diploma and a higher course with 
a degree, h’acilties for research should be given iii the central institute alono 
• and a research fellowship should carry a suitable stipend with it. 

(ii) The matriculation course should be remodelled and then a bifurcation of studies - 

should take place. All the branches of applied science (including medicine) 
should be thrown open to matriculates and linguistic education should form no 
part of their cmricula. The other division will be the intermediate course of the 
old F. A. tJTpe which udll bifurcate into the B. A. and B. Sc. comrses, terminating 
in the M. A. and Sc. courses. This, then, will be the scheme : — 


MatiicQlAiioQ. 


General 

Intermedute 

course. 


icLe. 



B. Se. L. T. (Pleader- Indostry, 
6lup). coaunerce, 

and agrlcultOTG. 

coarse, 
leading op 
to a degr^. 


B. B. 


ar. T. 


Applied 

science. 


Hcdicinc. 
L. il. S. 

M. B. 

N. B. 


Engineering, (iinkhtear* Industry, 
(mechanical, ship.) agricuitnre, 
electrical, etc. Lower 

etc.). Lower course, 

course. 


(Ui) (a) lu fhe technological institutes fure and applied science will te taught side 
by side, but for the lower course more emphasis should te laid -ujon the 
practical, than upon the theoretical poition. 

(b) The University ought to be an inspecting and examining tody to teehuolo- 
gical institutes. 


BHATTACHAKTyA, Mahaiiialiopadliyaya Kalipbasakka. 

(i) Tho University sbonld provide approved courses of instruction in applied science 

and technologj-. - , , 

Facilities for researches in these branches of knowledge should te given outside tte 
pale of the University. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregated from other branches of higher 

education. 
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QUESTION 7. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chanbka — ^Biss, E. E, — ^Bisvas, Eai Dinanath, Bahadur. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandua. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Should be segregated. _ . • 

(iii) (a) A certain standard of training in these sciences should be given. 

(6) They should be affiliated to the University, their courses prescribed, and 
their examinations conducted and degrees conferred by the TJniyersity, 


Biss, E. E. 

(i) In spite of a declaration of scepticism regarding the value of any higher teaching 
in agriculture that might be given by the University of Calcutta I was recently 
appointed a member of a committee of the senate to examine this and allied 
subjects. During the sessions of the committee I changed my views to the 
extent that I was convinced that if the young men of the middle classes of Bengal 
are to have their energies directed towards the improvement of agriculture the. 
lead will have to come from the University. I confess that I still have doubts as 
to whether the holder of a degree in agriculture toII, because of that degree, be 
likely to turn his attention to true agricultural work on the land. • 

I recently attended the meetings of the Government of India Board of Agriculture 
at Poona and heard uith interest expressions of opinion on the subject of agricultural 
education from the members of the Agricultural Department who are engaged either in 
teaching work, or in pure agricultural research and development. Tlio view was accepted 
by the board that there should be an agricultural college in each major province of India, 
There is at present no such college in Bengal. It is, therefore, the view of the Board of 
Agriculture that one should be started, but the general feeling u’as that research and farm 
demonstration were of much greater import.mcc than college teaching, and that neither 
men nor money should bo diverted from the former to the latter work 

There seemed to be considerable differences of opinion as to whether a suffioiontly 
thorough general educational training at the university stage could be gained from the 
study of agricultural subjects in themselves. On this point I am not prepared to express 
any opinion, but, if a sufficiently thorough training can be secured in this way, it appears 
to mo that, having regard to the importance of the place of agriculture in the life of Bengal, . 
men who have made a study of agriculture at the University would prove at least as sound 
officers of the departments of Government which are concerned in school education, 
co-operative societies, revenue, and even ordinary executive, work, as those trained on a 
more purely literary or scientific basis. 

Wliile recognishig the supreme import.ance of research work in pure science, and with- 
out desiring to binder or limit in any way the progress of this work, it does seem to mo 
that it would be of benefit to the country if tlie University could closely associate with 
those engaged in this work a number of men whose duty it would be to devote their whole 
attention to the solution of scientific problems having a direct bearing on the work of 
agriculture, industry, and commerce. If it could be proved to merchants that the Univer- 
sity was accoinplisbhi" something which they considered to be definitely useful to them- 
selves . they would perhaps bo more sympathetic towards the more general activities of 
iha University. 


Bisv^iVS, Rai DiN.vK.tTii, Bahadur. 

• (i) Yes. 

(ii) After the matriculation examination students of applied science and technology 
should follow the same roursc in English and vernacular M the intermediate 
stuejenta of the University, besides their special courses in ajiplied science and 
ux-imoio-gy. After passing tho mtennediato exanUnation the higher technological 
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Btsv.cs, Rsii Din.vs.\ts!, Bi»!r.wlvvr — confi/, — B iswas, Cuaihj Ch.vndra — ^B isw.is, S.va.\TLAi. 
— Bomius, Thu Uon’blo Jlr. C. H. 


training shoulil be segregated from other branches of higher education and 
tlieru sliould be sjjccill degrees for those subjects. 

(iit) (a) Tile safeguards 'of every student of applied science and tcclinologj’ receiving 
adcfjuate training in pure science should bo a university osainination in pure 
science necessary for the special branches of applied science and tccluiology. 

(&} All technological in.stitutio!is including tbwo which have at present no connec- 
tion with the University organisation cuould bo affiliated to the University,, 
ami the --.amo curriculuni should be followed everjnvhcre. 


BiSWiA, Cu-VED Cn.tND]LV, 

I am strongly of opinion that the University should provide courses of instruction 
in applied science and technology, and should provide facilities for research in these 
branches of knowledge. 

Without goin^ into details I would express my general approval of tho proposals 
recently adopted by the seuato of tho Calcutta University on the subject of commercial, 
technological, and agricultural studies. ' 


Biswas, Sauatl^vl. 

(t) Tho University miut prc.'^orlbo approved courses of study and arrange for ei- 
aiuinations in the dilfereut branches of applied science and technology as quah- 
fying.for degrees and should, in the first instance, affiliato all those existing 
. institutions in .such branches which come up to tho prescribed stand >rd. If. 
however, there bo no institution for instruction in a particular branch then the 
University should arrange for the teaching as well. Facilities for research work 
should always be given. 

(ii) Tho study’ of one can be segregated from anotber only in this sense that a student 

shall not be allow'cd to study more than one course simultaneously. 

(iii) (a) If the scheme as suggested in answer to question 1 be adopted then the 

training in snob of the pure sciences as are necessary for tho study of a branch 
of applied science or technology’, would be ensured. 

(6) As suggested above tho University should affih’ate all those institutions 
which come uji to tho standard. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

(i) I do not think that tho University should at tho present time provide courses of 
instruction in applietl science and technology. There is no reason why tlie Uni- 
versity should teach everything unless it is admitted that teaching is, in itself, an 
art which is the exclusive possession of university professors. I do not think 
that this is so. Tho tendency’ in India is to regard tho study of books as an 
efficient substitute for practical training ; tiris tendency, which is a bad one, will be 
fostered by entrusting instruction in applied sciences to the University. I think 
also that as in tho individual the scientific study of, c.j., engineering, should b a 
superimposed upon tho actual practical exercise of the profession : so, looking 
at tho country as a whole, there should bo a largo development of engineering 
works and a largo body of practical engineers before it is necessiiry to provide for 
tho liigher scientific study of tho subject, such as would be implied by the Uni- 
versity providing facilities for research in such branches of knowledge. 
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QX3ESTI0N 7. 


Boeooah, JsASAr ABHm vji. — B ose, B. C. — ^Bose, Kai Cfnririr-Ai, Bahadur. 


BoBOOAHj JnAA'ADABHTEAM. 

(i) Yes ; I have already expressed my views with regard to this^ my answer 
to question 1. The University should grant both diplomas and degrees. 


Bose, B. C. 

(i) It is daily becoming more incumbent i:pon the University to extend recognition and 

protection to adequate training in applied science and technology. Among its 
alumni there should certainly be, in addition to persons well-equipped for Intel' 
kotual pursuits and theoretical investigations, a good many who can improve the 
material resources of the country by their s^-stcmatised knowledge of the practical 
. •, needs and affairs of the business world. Degrees and diplomas conferred by the 
University for proficiency in the practical subjects would havoaspeciallystimulat' 
ing effect and are, therefore, to be strongly recommended. 

■” But it is perhaps not necessary now for the University directly to undertake the pro- 
motion of research in these subjects ; there must be genuine sj-mpathy and indirect 
encouragement as much as possible, and that will be enough for the present. 
Other bodies, private and public, may, as is fitting, follow up ruch efforts on tl ft 
part of the Univer.sily by providing facilities for manufacturing and other devices ; 
and capitalists will, presumably, be highly tempted to utilise and develop the 
valuable knowledge and judgment of these technically trained men turned out 
by the University 

(ii) It seems almost inevitable that, even in the highest .stages, technological training 

should remain apart from other branches of education in so far as their aims are 
different ; the former being concerned more with the practical application cf, 
and the latter with the theoretical investigation into, the various departments 
of human knowledge. 

But care should be taken to guard .against any artifici.al estrangement, or lowering 
the dignity of one to the other. The two should progress side by side, each helping 
and not retarding, the other ; genuine sympathy and co-operation should sub=i.st 
between the twOj.in.slead of hatred and anlagonii-m. Each .should stand on its 
own legs — but should cultivate appreciation, and not contempt, for the other — 
should support, in.stcad of weakening, the other. The student of theoretical 
chemistry', for e.vample, should not be tempted to look down superciliously upon 
one who is being tr.aiiicd as a manuffacturing chemist, hut, on the other hand, 
ought to consider hi.s sphere to be as valuable as his otviJ', and even capable of 
supplying excellent suggestions to himself. 

(iff) (o) A cert.tm minimum standard of bnowiedge in pire science should be laid dmvn 
for them ; but it should be confined to the special requirements of the parti- 
cular line seheted by a student. 

This should form a part of their curriculum, and an e.v3miriation in it be 
made compub-iory'- 

(i) The Univer.-ityi hould have perfectiiierty to require all these institutions to 
conform to the standards laid down by' it, ami demand cxjtlanation in case of 
f.iilurc. lii short, itthorld exercise the. saiuccontroilingpowcr over them that 
it has over the ordinary educational in-titutions provided that .sufficient 
cr re :s alway s iak n to give duo weight and consideration to the e.vptrt know- 
ledge fjt Uie Oifficers ef .^uch instilutiotL-. 


Bose, Eaj Cnt7.vjx.tE, Bahadur. 


Hutj my 
llii: IXijjvcJTf'it 


(t> fims-rion 0. 

I rosr.ti'.' fvr rwcartii in thotc I. ranches of 
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Boss, Bai CuuNimt, Bahadur — coiUd. — Bose, 6. C. — Bose, S>veakanta — Bose, Sir 

J. G. — Bose, Khcoi Ram. 


(ii) Tho A'arious branches of applied scicuce and technology should bo segregated from 
other branches of higher education. 

(iii) (a) Those tvho have .a good groundwork in science should only bo admitted to 
tho classes for applied science and technology. Passing tho present I. Se. 
standard should bo tho minimum qualification for admission into these classes^ 

(6) Tho University should have a goneral supervising power over tho technological 
institutions. 


Bose, G. C, 

(i) This part has been answered by mo in conneetion with question 6. Diplomas do- 
not find much favoiu- with mo. 

(il) Under tho oxiatiiig conditious of tho country and temperament of the people higher 
technological training should not bo segregated from other branches of higher 
education until tho former is rendered popular through tho agency of tho uni- 
versities. 

(iii) (a) Tho proh’minary training in pure science should bo undertaken at the secondary ' 
school stage in part and at tho intermediate stage of tho University in. part. 

(6) Tho relations between tho University and technological institutions should be- 
somewhat on tho linos of tho relation's now existing between tho Sibpur ' Engin- 
eering College or tho Calcutta Medical College and the University. 


Bose, HAR.,tKANTA. 

Por tho purposes mentioned in tho question a technological nniveisity should 
bo established in tho proA-inoo. 

Students before joining a tcolmological university should receh'e adequate training . 
in pure science ; to ensure this some sort of admission test may bo devised. As higher 
technological training requires an advanced knoAvledgo of pure science arrangements for 
higher training in pure science should bo made in a leclmoiogioal university itself, or 
the students may bo allowed facilities for attending lectures and laboratories in some 
colleges of pure science. 


Bose, Sir J. 0. 

(i) I should strongly support such a course. 

(ii) There is no re.ason rvhy there should bo segregation of liigher teohnologiciil training; 

from other branches of higher education. Segregation in the present state of 
finance will make higher technological training an impossibility. 

(iii) (o) A student in applied scienco should recefro adequate traming only in tho par-'- 
ticular branch of pure science of ivhich he is learning tho application. 


Bose, Khddi Raji. 

fii) Higher technological training should not bo wholly segregated from other branohoB- 
of higher education but should, as far as feasible, stand' as complements to each 
other. 

There should he a tecluiologioal department of the University, and all technologicab 
institutions in the country should seek recognition by it. 
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CH.vnEB3EB, P. K. — Chattekjee, Ramas.esd.v— CH. s.TTii!JEE, Rai Bahadur Sakat 
C lLlNDHA — C hATTEKJEE, SaTIS ClLlNDBA, 


Chatterjee, P. K. 

(i) Yea ; tliero is no reason why the Calcutta University should not, like many English 
universities, recognise approved courses of study in such subjects as comnieroisf 
science and agriculture. The University of Manchester, for example, has its 
degree of coiumorcc. The Indian public generally put a high value on university 
education. Recognition by the University of such brauches of study as commerce 
and agriculture would afford many young Indians an opportunity of having a 
course of university education, which would, at the same time, fit them for a 
specific career. 

The University should ultimately provide opportunities of research in these branches; 
of knowledge. 

(ii) Students taking up these subjects should h.ave some general education to begin- 
with. I consider that the present intermediate standard would fit them for 
such a course of study. After that their course of study should be segregated 
from other branches of higher education, except in so far as a knowledge of other 
sciences is essential to the study of these subjects, for example, cbemistry for 
agriculture, economics for commerce, etc. ' 


Chatterjee, Rx1man.\nda. 

(i) As indicated in my answer to question 6 I am unable to give a definite reply to 
the first part of this querjv Regarding the second part' I would say that if 
the University doss teach any branch of applied science and t-'chnology it 
would bo necessary to provide facilities for research in that branch, mainly 
as part of the requisite training. 

(ii) It caimot entirely bo eo segregated. 


Chatterjee , Eai Baliadui Sarat Chandra. 

(i) Yes ; yes. 

(ii) hfo. 

(iii) (a) By irroviding opportunities of training in pure soionce. 

(6) They should be affiliated to the University and be component parts of it. 


ChxVtterjee, Satis ChxVndra. 

(i) It is desirable that the University should recognise approver! courses of instruc- 
■ tion in applied science and technology both for degrees and diplomas, and 
should also provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) I do not think that higher technological training should he segregated from other 

branches of higher education. 

(iii) (a) Theoretical subjects should be added to practical ones in order that students 

of applied science and technology may receive adequate training in pure 
science. ■ 

(S) The University should also control the technological institutions, but this 
coutroUing body of the University must include representatives from tbe 
said institutions as its constituent membeia. 
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QUESTION - 7 . . 


CUATTEEJEE, SUNITI K.OJIAE — CllATTEKJI, MOIHUI MOILUf—CHATJDHXmi, Tho Hon’ble 
Justice Sir Asutosu — Cjiaudhtjbi, Buuban JIoilui — Ciliedhehi, Tho Hon’blo Babu 
Kisuoei Mohak. 


Chatterjeb, Suniti Kumab. 

(i) Yes ; agricultural and commercial and , technological colleges and schools should 

bo established at once. 

The University should certainly provide facilities for research in these branches of 
knowledge. 

(ii) Technological education, at least in its higher stage, should not be segregated 

from the higher training in pure science. 

(iii) (a) Tho matriculation syllabus should include an elementary knowledge of science, 

and special theoretical papers on science should bo made compulsory for 
students studying in the coUegos of applied science and technology affiliated to 
the University. ' ■ 

<6) Technological institutions (schools and colleges) should be affiliated to the Uni- 
versity and controlled byitlilco the law, mjdicine, engineering, arts, and 
.science colleges. The University should have faculties in commerce, technO; 
logy, and agriculture. 


Chatterji, Mohini ‘Mohan. 

Bor the present, at any rate, tho University should only concern itself with technical 
education, including research as a post-graduate scheme. , , 


Chauuhuri, Tke Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

(i) Degrees and diplomas. 

Yes ; facilities for research ought to ho provided. 

(ii) Not segregated, but co-ordinated, as far as practicable. 

<iii) The technological' side of the University shmdd bo open to students who have 
received adoguate training in pure science. Workmen or mechanics are not to 
be created by tho University, but intelligent and scientifically trained workers 
able to work for themselves and instruct others. 

(a) Technological imstitutions in which adequate training in pure science is given 
may bo affiliated. 


CavuDHUBi, BHira.vN Moam. 

(i) The University should provide or recoguLso approved courses of instruction in 

applied science and technology and the University should also provide facilities 
for research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training .should bo segregated from other branches of higher 

education, but students desirous of having higher technological training must 
first receive ad«iuatc training in pure science, i.e., must first pass either the I.Se. 
or the B. So. e.'raminatioii. 

(iii) (a) Teclinological iastitutions should b.s founded and managed by. Government, 

but tliey should be under the control of the University. 


CuAUDnuRi, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori MoaiN. 


Tho Ca cutta Lnivcr.uty or a toaching university .should not concern itself with .such 
Icehn.cal branches of knowledge as engineering, medicine, agriculture, or commercial 
«*mcc. Each one of them should have its own college adequately manned and equipped 
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Cu-iwonuni, Tho Hon’blo Babu Kisnoar Mokan— conW. — CHAnDHURY, The Hon’ble 
Bahu BrojeNdua Kisiiore Roy— Cuacdutoiy, Tho Hon’bto Jfawab Syed Nawab- 
ALY, K-haii Bahadur — Ciioudrury, Rat Yatixdra JfAXJi. 


and should bo authorised to rcgulato its teaching and examination and to award a certi- 
iicato of proficiency. In fact, each should have a little nniversity of its own, and should 
bo able to carry on researches on its own lines. Students enterhig these technical ooUec'cs 
should, as now, rcceivo an adequate preliminary training in tho arts colleges or higher 
class English schools. •' 


CnAUDnuEY, Tlie ITon’ble Babu Bhojendea Kishoee Eoy. 

(i) Yes ; tho TTniversity should provide courses of instruction in applied scienco and 

toohiiologyi including agriculture and coiumercial science, as qualifying for 
diplomas and dogree.«. Research may also bo provided for, but oidy after the 
students have taken their degrees. 

(ii) Nosogregationiscithorucccssary ordesirablo; in tho beginning this mil be posi- 

tively harmful. 

(iii) Yes. 

(a) Tho departments of applied scienco .and technology being departments of Ifni- 
vorsity training and attached to tho University every student must be roquhed 
to attend classes in puro science also. 

(i) Tho same relation as with other colleges, .and diplomas and degrees should be 
given to students of technology and appliod science also. Students 
of privato teohnologic.al institutions also should ho admitted to University 
examinations for diplomas ai\d. degrees provided that their standards aro 
sufficiently high. 


Chaudhury, Tbe Hon’ble Jfawab SjetTNAiYABALT, Kban Baliadur. 

(i) Yes; at least in a teaching university. 

(ii) Higher tcohnologicaljraining should ho segregated from tho other branches of higher 

education. 

(iii) (a) Either tho student must have a. good grounding in poro scienco or ho must carry 
oti his pure scienco with liis applied .science. 

(6) Tooluiologioal and commercial institutions, etc., must bo establislied as need 
arises. Those inOy, or may not, bo connected with tho University. 


Choudhuey, Rai Yatindea Nats. 

(i) Our University should provide or recogniso approved ooursos of instruction in 

applied sciences and technology by founding a well-equipped central techno- 
logical college in Calcutta. Tho degrees obtained by students hero should bo 
entirely different from those which our students should got in tho puro soionco 
ooUegos; our University should also provide facilities for research in these 
branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training, so far as it is possible, should ho segregated from 

other branches of higher education. It should be tho principle that, in tho pure 
.‘cicnco ooUtge, sciences in their llieortlical aspect should bo primarily taught and 
m the technological colleges different soionces in their applied aspect ought to 
bo taught. 

(iii) (n) Of course, somo groumlmg in tho theoretical aspect of scientific knowledge 

is necessary for those who would go in for technology. I think, therefore, the 
preliminary training for tho purpose may ho provided in tho lower classes 
of tho puro scienco colleges. IVliat I moan in this, that for tho study of the 
first year or so tho students going in for both puro scienco and technology may 
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QUESTIOlf 7. 


CHoTOHtray, Rai Yatindba Nath — co»/rf.— Cocks, S. W, — Coleji-uj, Dr. Leslie C. 


read together in the pure science colleges ; when the students are sufSoiently 
advanced they may make their choice either to remain iji the pure =oionco 
college for going deep into their respective sciences or to join the technological 
colleges to study their special . vocation. Advantage in this ivay may be 
taken of the medical and e.igineering coUegos also, that is. to say, the study 
of physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, mechanics, etc., which is, to a certain 
extent, reqvured for the preliminary training of students who go up for 
msdieino and engineering may be completed in the pure science college. 
By those means wo may do away with the unnecessary duplication which 
exists to-day by the provision in each such special college for the study of 
these sciences. This may save some money which wo can utilise in other 
useful directions. 

(6) So far as the Calcutta University is concerned, as there is, for the present at 
least, no likelihood of cstablislung more technological oelleges than one at 
Calcutta, I do not think that, we should trouble ourselves much about the- 
question as to what relation there should bo between the University and techno- 
logical institutions outside the pale of our University. Should there be any 
such institution it can bo afliiiatcd to our University and can bo properly 
controlled by it as in the case of its own residential technological coUego. 


Cocks, S. W. 

(i) The University should associate itself with the highest degree. of instruction in 
applied science and technology, including engineering, agriculture, and commer- 
cial science, and should grant degrees in these subjects, but the provision of 
facilities for research in these subjects hardly falls within its province. Research 
is usually devoted to definite practical ends, whcrciis the function of a university 
IS the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. It would logically bo consistent to- 
refu.se university recognition of technological training, but tlioro aro ciciir prac- 
tical advantages to bo derived from university control, since tiio University can 
insist that the student sliould receive a sound scientific or iiterary etlucation cal- 
culated to develop brcadtli of view before ho begins to concentrate in's attention 
on a special line of work. Tlie simplest way to secure tliis object is to rcquirc- 
that candidates for diplomas in applied science and teclmology sliould liavc 
alre.ady taken tlio 15. A. or B. So. degree. 

(in) (6) The considcratiou-s (liat determine tljo relations between technological insti- 
tutions and the Uni ver.-iity arc .similar to tho.so that apply to the eonneetion 
between the University and avis college.!. They should, so far as is practicable, 
be con.-,tituunt colleges. It m.ay, however, be found ncecs.!ary to permit affi- 
liation more freely in dealing with technological institutions since practical 
conHider.ilions may render it impossible to concentrate all these at tho 
he.adqiuirters of the University, 


CoLKJj.vx, Dr. Leslie C. 

(i) 1 think MI ; but am not pr.q>.ir< d to iav whether the tiine U ripe for the carrying 
ovit ol ri M.iirch in :v-runihtiro in 

(u) I UiUiU they .huiiM not. Clo-e av.'.ci.ttion would be bciiefici.al to all branches of 

triUlk'.kiU'iW. 

(!-> They I hoalt! lin stly become f.icnhbr, the Uiiiver,:iiy. 
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CJowLEV, ThoHon’blo Jlr. F. 'A. A.— Cmus, Dr. C. E.— Cuxm-aKAir, The Hon’bleMr. 
J. R — ^Das, Bai Bhotatisath, Bahadur. 


Cowley, The Hon’ble Mr. F. A. A.' 

(i) 1 am of opinion that the University shouid provide approved courses of instruc- 

tion in engineermg. I do not think it nccessaiy for the University to provide 
facilities for research in engineering at the present time. 

(ii) The higher training in engineering shonid be segregated from other branches of 

higher education to enable instruction in engineering works, models, and surveys 
to bo given. - 

(iii) (6) The present relations which are established between the University and the 
Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, which is the only engineering college affili- 
ated to the University in Bengal, are such as should be continued, and are satis- 
factory. 


Cdllis, Dr. C. E. 

(i) There should he an, institute of technology, quite apart from the University, to pro- 
vide and supervise instruction and training in applied science and technology. 
In its initial stages such an institute would need a great deal of fostering simvd- 
taneonsly with that of the economic development of the oountrj'. Amalgama- 
tion with the University might be possible at a later stage. The examinations of 
the University might serve as tests for admission to the institute of technology. 

The University should make provision for mstruotion, training, and research in tech- 
nical subjects, so far as its resources permit, only if they cannot he provided for 
in other ways. 


Gdnninghaji, The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. 

(i) The time is not, I think, ripe for considering whether the^ University should, or 

should not, provide or recognise approved comses of lUstruotiou in ■ applied 
science or technology. Such courses are meaningless except in the presence 
of table industries which would provide employment for the graduates. 

(ii) The question of whether higher technological work should, or should not, be segre- 

gated from other branches of higher education does not seem to he one which can 
be usefully discussed in the abstract ; the circumstances have to be taken into 
account uhioh render the organisation of such trainmg appropriate. It is 
questionaUe if these circumstances are yet reve.aled in North-Eastern India. 


Das, Eai Bhdpatinath, Bahadur. 

(i) The subject of providing instruction in applied science and technology, including 

departments of engineering, agriculture, and commercial science, is before the 
University. I thiS: these departments should be started and should institute 
degrees, as well as diplomas- as in many British universities. I have only one 
suggestion to make vrith regard to the scheme. In view of the difficulty of 
funds ^nd getting appliances nowadays on account of the war it is better not 
to start with a large programme. A beginning may be made vdth commercial 
studies alone and other branches may be added as funds permit. 

(ii) Technological training should be se^egated from other branches of higher edu- 

cation. ... 

(iii) (a) AU students of technology should receive a general preparatory training in 

pure science and should read allied scientific subjects as secondary subjects. 
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(6) In the event of a technological institution being situated in a university 
town it will form an integral part of the University, if a teaching one, and 
wiU form the college for teaching applied science. If the University is not , 
a teaching one the college in the university town, as also those .situated' 
outside, will be affiliate to the University in the subjects they propose to 
teach. 


Da3 Gupta, Hem Chaxusa, 

(i) 3Iy answer is in the afSrmative ; and I think that the University should provide for 
both degree and diploma. The University should provide facilities for research 
in applied science and technology. Technological training should bo segregated 
from other branches of higher education only in the advanced parts of its course 
but, so far as the preliminary parts of such, tra inin g are concerned, instruction 
should be provided for in .the colleges and laboratories affiliated in pure 
science. Thus, a student of agriculture requires some elementaiy knowledge of 
geology, a fairly good, knowledge of chemistry and zoology, and a very 
detail^ knowledge of botany, and instmetion in these branches should bo 
provided for him in the colleges affiliated in pure science. The courses of 
instruction in any particular science should be arranged in different sections 
to meet the requirements of different types of students, and the student will 
select those sections of a subjc-ct which he finds necessary for his purpose, 

(iii) (a) Please refer to the answer given above. 

(6) The technological institutions should be requested to permit the University 
. students to visit their workshops, etc., under proper control, and to admit 
a few advanced students as unpaid apprentices for a limited period, and the 
University, in its own tnm, must be prepared to help these institutions in 
some ways, e.g., by undertaking some chemical investigations on their 
behalf. 


D.V3 Gupta, Kakuxa Eaxta. 

It is a matter for serious consideration whether-liw, medicine, and engineering 
should not have their own independent boards of control and universities unconnected 
with any of the Bengal nniveraties save that they will recruit their students from gradu- 
ates and under-graduates of these universities which should, therefore, confine' their work 
to the teaching of the pure sciences and arts. 


D.vtta, a. C. 

(i) I have already given my opinon in anwscr to question 3 that Calcutta affords a 
gcKxi opportunity for possessing a university of the modem typo for the study of 
biglicr applied sciences and technology ; and, for lljat reason, a university is ncccs- 
sary for Calcutta alone, which ought to be separates! from the classical univer.-.ity 
of the purely idealistic kind. I do consider that the time has come to differen- 
tiate the university fiuictions of ttvo Ui.trercnt kind.*. In tliat esse, the 
modem Calcutta University' should undertake the teaching of all the technical 
andi-ToftesionaJ branches oi studies which are to he ezciad«i from the curricula 
o{ ta-; ot.-.tr UnivsTfity, which U to he for the purixv,ie of purely [deal education. 
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De, Susuie KT)M.\.n — conid . — ^Dee, B.vboda Pnos.iaD — ^Dee, X. K . — Dhae, Rai 
Sahib Bihaki Lai. — D’Souza, P. G. 


UaiverBity, certifying that they have prosecuted regular courses of study and received 
regular practical training. 


Dey; Baeoda Prosaod. 

(i) Approved courses of instruction in applied science and technology as qualifying 
■■for both degrees and diplomas should be recognised as coming under the Uni- 
versity training. But such training, instead of donning definite departments of 
the University, should be placed under different boards of experts, the Uni- 
versity, exercising general control and granting degrees’ and diplomas. Adequate 
training in pure science uill^ be secured by such general control of the Uni- 
versity. 


DEYi N . N . 

(i) The University should recognise approved courses of instruction in applied scienou 

and technology. There ought to be independent faculties in engineering, agri- 
culture,. commerce, and technology controlling the institutions in their respective 
subjects. In these independent faculties members of the different professions, 
as also prominent business men, experts in their respective subjects, can be got 
in, and these faculties can grant diplomas to students who have completed a. 
practical course and passed a test. The University vrill confer degrees on those 
who took the elementary course for the different branches in their preliminary 
university stage and then completed a regular course of theoretical and practical 
work in some institution approved by the respective faculties for the degrees and 
finally passed the degree examination of the University. 

{K.B. — 1 rvould also favour the creation of similar independent faculties in law 
and medicine, with like powers.) 

The University cannot provide facilities for research in these subjects now. It will 
delegate its work in this direction to the faculties. 

(ii) As already mentioned the faculties will work independently in these departments, 

connection being maintained through their elected representatives on the senate, 

(iii) (a) As the students, going in for university degrees in these subjects muLst have 

a thorough preliminary training in pure science in the pre-university stage that, 
will be a sufficient safeguard, , ' . * 

(6) Only recognition ; the. institutions being under the faculties. 


Dear, Eai Sahib Bihari Lai,. 

(i) Yes; yes. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

(ii) There seem? to be no need to segregate higher technological training from other 
ranches of higher education. The techm’cal institutes started in various parts 
o nuia have so far not been a success. They are able to train men only for 
tne lowest grades. e want a larger number of men to bo trained in the middle 
foremen, and in the highest grades as managers and superintend- 
rpIvA. be sufficient for persons who intend to qualify them- 

■ emnTm rnpnf ” grades, and degrees may be given to those aspiring for 

nofnecc- »ar^n th ^ades. A very high knowledge of pure science is 

not nect.,-aty m the case of persons qualifying for a diploma. Only in the 
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D’Socz.\, P. Ct. — coiitd . — DrwxicLiFF, Horace B. 


case of teohnologioal training purely literary or speculative studies should be eli- 
minated as much aa possible. • ' ' 

When the University is provided with a properly equipped teobnologioal institution 
it should bo made worth the wliilo of students passing from such institutions to take up 
such courses in preference to other more paying forms of study. The policy of import- 
ing men from abroad for oven the smallest appointments requiring technical training 
and paying Indian-trained men at a lower rate than persons of similar qualifications 
employed in other walks of life ulU have to be radically changed if the technical colleges 
ate to attain their proper objects. 


Ddnnicliff, Horace B. 

(i) Host decidedly ; it is one of the most pressing needs of India. Hie University 

shoiihl provide facilities for research in the branches of knowledge mentioned in the 
question. 

(ii) There should be a separate technological college which should be a part of tbeUni- 

versity. ' . - 

■ (Ui) In this connection I would make the following suggestions. Aly reply deals parti- 
cularly with technological chemistry: — 

(A) Ihe student should read suitable subjects up to the intermediate stage, including 

inorganic and elementary organic chemistry. Tliere should be an elementary 
practical test. 

(B) Lecturers should include in their courses of lectures elementary technological 

principles connected with the subject of the lecture, and questions on these 
principles should be incorporated in the exammation _ papers. 

(C) The ordinary B.So. course should comprise English and two other science subjects. 

These two subjects should be related, e.g., chemistry and physics, physics 
and mathematics, etc. If a man elects, or is selected to go up for, honours 
or for technological chemistry in his third 3'ear he would take up English, 
chemistry — ^advanced general .and organic, with special bearing on technolo- 
gical subjects — and physics. An examination in these subjects would be 
held at the end of the third year. In his fourth year he would have lecture 
on various technological subjects. 

|D) It is not possible for the University to find fluids for the engagement of lecturers 
or professors in all subjects in which it would he necessary to have courses of 
" lectures. This difiioulty might be met in this way. Arrangements might be 
made with technological firms that they should keep an expert chemist. The 
Board of Commerce and Industry could render much assistance to the cause. 
There should he laboratories in the University, with special appliances and 
staS for training students in the principles of applied chemistry. It would 
be a great advantage to have an analytical laboratory attached in which 
analysis of commercial articles, water, etc., could be undertaken, but it would, 
he necessary to provide special lectures on technical processes to be given by 
men actually in touch with those processes in India., This could be done if 
the University could arrange with the technological firms to allow their expert 
to come and lecture in the University once a year. During- his visit he 
w'oidd deliver le.ctures to the fourth year classes and to the fifth year applied 
chemistry classes. In India special lecturers could probably be secured on 
tanning, paper-making, dyeing, bleaching, glass-making, rosin and turpentine 
industry, sugar manufactuiq chemicals, ceramics, alcohol and other ferment- 
ation industrie, natural dyw, p.aints, vegetable oils, soap, rubber, essential 
oils, etc. In that way the heat talent would be secured. It involves 
the co-operation of trade with education — to their mutual advancement. It 
would be necessary to have a professor of applied chemistry on the Uni ■ 
versity staff. He would be in charge of the school of technology and 
make arrangements for lectures, examinations, etc. 
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We TTant men who would give us more rice and better potatoes from our lands ; 
bring ns better produce at a cheaper cost and sell our produce at a higher market j 
and men who would make our clothes, umbrellas, chairs, bedsteads, looks, 
knives, cycles, motors, watches, and tin roof-sheets. We want training for 
its own. purpose, and not an agricultural college to turn out deputy magis- 
trates ; an agricultural school (Sabour) for a hanwigo ; a commercial, school for 
a typist clerk ; and a technical school for a surveyor or sub-oveiseer. Thus, to 
keep the training fixed to itself as a vocation, we, must begin from the bottom. 
A matriculate or an intermediate passed man has, I fear, received too much of 
a clerk’s training to begin low and stick to a profession. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the courses should begin from the Middle vernacular course or Class YHI or . 
15 of a high English school and end in four years, preparing for a diploma in the 
b^inning. The agricultural schools may begin with agricultural farms in the 
country and the technical schools may begin with the Bengal Technical Insti- 
tute, Calcutta, and railway workshops at Howrah, Chittagong, and lillooah. A 
fresh school may also be started at Calcutta to teach us sheet-metalling, motor and 
cycle engineering, weaving, lantern-making, etc. The course will end in a diploma. 
There will be an industrial bank attached to every school to advance the 
implements of business to the diploma-holder at the end of the course, the dues 
to he deducted by monthly instalments. There will, again, be a business farm to 
commandeer the sale of all the produce initially. 

Commercial schools will also begin exactly on the same lines in important centre 
of business, with a majority ofTmainess men on the governing bo^es, and where 
the conditions of local trade and principles of exchange of various articles of sale 
and produce would be thoroughly studied. The course will end in a diploma . 
and it will be well to keep a co-operative bank attached to the school. The 
diploma-holders will be taken on probation by successful men of business on the 
governing bodies and abroad. 

Eor the higher training we may begin a commercial college, on the lines of the 
Bombay college, to teach us tne Higher works of commercial organisation, banking, 
and insurance, but I think we must have ■ agricultural and technological schools 
first before we launch upon colleges to employ our undergraduates. Eesearch 
wiU come a little bit later. A college of applied science, as distinct from small 
industries may, however, begin at once, and ought to begin. That we should get 
a first class in physics and require a bearer to repair our electric lantern and 
turn our motors looks very queer. 

These various branches of technology should form a part of the University under 
a faculty of technology, with powers of representation on the University senate. 

Adequate tr ainin g in pure science may be imparted in these schools in our vema- 
cnlars, and colleges will necessarily admit science students. 


EuropeaH Association, Calcutta. 

(i) The University should only recognise approved courses of instruction in. applied 

science and technology as quaUfjing for degrees and diplomas. Eacilities for 
research should, undoubtedly, be provided by the University, or by the colleges, for 
properly qualified students. “■ Facilities ” should include the adequate super- 
vision of research students. 

(ii) Generally speaking, the association of students following different courses is bene. 

ficial as creating an atmosphere favourable to liberal education, but local condi- 
tions may be such as to make that impossible. 

(iii) (o) lYo would make it a condition of admission to a coarse of applied science or 

technology that the student shall have preriously qualified in pure science. 
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Pawcus, G. E. — Gaxgcli, Syajiaciuiean — Geddes, Pateice. 


Pawcus, G. E. 

(iii) (6) In India at present instruction in applied science and technology is perhaps 
best kept separate from university control. There is a tendency amongst the 
literate classes to dislike manual work and a consequent danger that students 
who complete a university course in applied science or technology may be deterred 
by the dislike of manual work from making use of their knowl^ge. In this way 
expenditure incurred on their instruction' would be practically wasted. To 
prevent such waste it s^ms essential that practical and theoretical work should 
be very closely combined and this would appear to necessitate the theoretical 
work being given in centres immediately adjoining the workshops or other places 
in which the practical work is carried on. It would further app^r to render it 
desirable that any instruction in applied science and technology should be closely 
supervised by a body consisting mainly of practical men engaged in the industries 
concerned, rather than by one such as a imiversity senate. 


G^iNGUil, Syamachaean. 

(i) I think it should. 

(ii) Higher technological training should be segregate from other branches of higher 

education. 

(iii) (a) For securing adequate training in pure science for students of applied science 

and technology two courses appear to be open : — 

(1) that only students who have already had training in. pure science should be 

admitted to the applied science and technical classes ; and 

(2) that pure science training should go on in applied science and technological 

classes side by side with training in applied science and technology. 

Which of these two would be the practicable course I am unable to say. 


Gedoes, Patbick. 

The example given in answer to question 6 may also serve towards answering tins 
question. Thus : — 

.(i) Assuredly yes ; but as circumstances justify, and demand grows — since regional 
survey is for regional service ; and both would be suggested, and in innumerable 
directions, by such surveys of the regions of India. 

(ii) The scgrt^ation of technological teaching from the older higher education in Germany 

and largely in other countries, seems to have arisen from tsvo reasons, on the 
one side, the passive or active prejudice and jealousy with which the old profes- 
sions have in the main regarded the new ones, and especially the technological 
ones ; and on the other, the reciprocal disrespect with which active energy is wont 
to look at the older professions, as of well-endowed convention and the hke. 
How far this view of each other — as in short preponderatingly fossil or Philistine 
respectively, is, or has been, just, how far unjust, need nqt here bo discussed, since 
the ■violence of- both views is happily abating. 

The way in which pure science and its applications may be cultivated, with new 
elBcienoy for both and harmony accordingly, is well illustrated by the recent 
Edinburgh University Institute of llathematic.? — the whole building of a former 
training college, transformed into work-rooms, in which beginners, advanced 
students, and investigators, and these in pure mathematics and its applications, 
as to statistical and actuarial work, as to mechanical, civil, electrical, and aerial 
engineering, etc., all now hnd their place, under a teacher of organising genius, 
*nd, of course, with due and increasing staff. 

(iii) (b) It 13 naturally open to all colleges of every kind to make themselves worthy 

of recognition and incorporation by a university of theircity; audit should 
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ha open to it to u'elooma ihem — as a reinforcemont — a now “ arm ” of their 
division of the educational world-army — or in a recent, if not yot present- 
day, plnaso, as a now Order of tho university militant. As an exaniph 
of this may bo mentioned tho Art College of Glasgow— which niaay now desire 
to incorporate as tlio. Faculty of Fino Arts of th^t University. The same 
suggestion will also Juriso hotoro long in Edinhirrgh and, doubtless, everywhere, 
now that .art teaching is frequently escaping from nineteenth century copying 
{the e.vaet analogue of “ cram ”), iuid thus yields more of its potential aid to 
tho University to disengage itself. Tho same possibility is also manifest in 
Calcutta : I refer to tho now and living School of Art founded by Abanindra 
Nath Tagore. 


Ghosa, Pbatapo^vndra. 

(i) It is not yet time to provide or recognise approved courses of instniotion in applied 
sciences and tcohuology. 

Tho colleges and schools should take up the lead. When tho colleges prepare a suffi- 
cient number of students in those branches then the University should advan- 
tageously provide facilities for research in such branches. — 


Ghose, The Hoa’ble Eai Debender Chundeb, Bahadur. 

(i) The Calcutta University, I understand, is going to establish faculties of agriouU 
ture, commercial aoienco, and technology. If schools for promotion of those 
branches of knowledge are started under its auspices, with adequate assisting 
agencies and accessories, tlicn they are likely to make for great industrial 
progress in tho country It' is a step in tlio right direction, and it should have 
been taken a generation ago. 

I should like to begin to introduce these branches of study into the University 
from tho present moment. 


Ghose, Sir Eash Behary. 

(i) As I have already said in my answer to question 6 the University should provide 

approved courses of instruction in applied science and technology and I think such 
courses should qualify for both degrees and diplomas. The University should 
also provide facilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not bo segregated from the other branches 

of higher education. 'What the University should aim at is scientific training, 
and not such training as is imparted in purely praotioal institutes. 

(iii) !(o) I think that a proper framing of the courses and proper supervision will 

secure that every university student of applied soienoe and technology also 
receives adequate training in pure science. 

^(6) Close co-ordination should be established between the University and the 
existing technological institutions and workshops in the ooimtry, to which 
students should be sent to receive praotioal training. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. , , 

I 

<i) Most certainly ; the condition of India baBly needs education in applied soienoe 
and technology. The University should also provide facilities for research in 
these departments ; otherwife, these branches will not help in attaining their 
aims. . , 
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(ii) They should bo co-ordinated, so aa to beli) each other in unifying knowledge. 

(iii) They ought to bo rccognLicd as departments of university teaching. 

(а) The studenta of these particular branched ought to bo equipj>cd at least with a 

scientific training up to the standard of the present I.Sc. examination- 
Thia training might be imparted in particubir institutions, as is done in the 
Calcutta Medical College, when thoy admit matriculates. If the students 
did not receive oven this bit of information in pure science they will be very 
much handicapi^ed when they tried to do any research work in their 
branches. 

(б) Ail -such institutions should bo brought under the control of the University. 


Ghosh, BiiLtt Ch.indea. • . 

(i) The .University should provide, as well aa rcccyntsc, approved courses of training, 
in technolopcal subjects and institute both diplomas and degrees in such sub- 
jects. It should also provide facilities for research in them, 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from other branches of 

higher education, but rather bo based upon them. 

' If a man with a literary training commences a technological course he is more 
jikely to do well in it and is sure to profit more by it. 

(iii) (a) Every university student of applied scienco and technology who aspires for 

a diploma should have attaint the I. Sc, stantlar?! in pure science, and those 
who aspire to a degree in such .. subjects should have done the B. Sc, pass 
standard. In the former case, the malriculaiion standard in English should be 
considered enough and, in the latter, the intermediate standard in English. 

(6) E.xi.sting technological institutions should be afTiIwted, wherever possible or 
their courses recognised, even partially, in particular subjects. 


GrHOSH, Rai Habi Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) The University might do both. Research facilities should be given.’ 

(ii) Certain suitable opportunities are better left open. 


Ghosh, Dr, Jajneswae. 

(i) The ideal of a university, strictly considered, precludes the inclusion of courses 
of instruction ih'applied science and technology in its programme. Besides, an 
efiective demand for- a highdegteeof training in them has not yet arisenin tbs 
province. So, even if the machinery is set up, the outturn will not command 
its fair value in the'market. But the time has certainly come for providing for 
apt young, men some sort of training in the different branches of applied 
science. The scheme, however, must not be ambitions, and the special needs 
and the industrial conditions of the province should bo kept clearly in view. 
There were once art industries in almost every district, which are now mori- 
bund for various reasons. But the chief cause of the decadence has been the 
stolid conservatism of the artisans, which has ignored the rapid change in the 
style of living and in the tastes of the people. We require enlrep/reneurs who 
are fitted by their training to educate the operatives in new methods and ideals 
to anticipate orders and to correlate demand and supply. Many young men earn 
their livehhood as architects or as employers or supervisors of .unskilled labour. 
But they lack the little specialised training which is necessary for success. There 
is a sore need of medical assistance in the villages of Bengal, and the principles 
of sanitation and hygiene are but imperfectly understood in them. The gr^u-, 
ates who pass out of the Medical College every year are attracted to the 
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towns, especially because the poor inhabitants of the villages cannot afford to 
pay adequately for the services of persons who have taken a long and expensive 
course of instruction and acquired a high degree of proficiency in the art which 
they profess. A twofold benefit may bo conferred on the community if medical 
schools ate established in the headquarters of every district in connection ivith 
the hospitals that exist there, and the elements of the science taught through 
the medium of tho vernacular and by men who have attained some success in 
their profession. A crying want will be thus met and some young men will be- 
diverted from a course of training for which they are not fit and which is prov- 
ing a bad investment in the long run. At present, literacy points to one goal, 
mr., an academic career and a degree, and a variety of occupations and 
pursuits for the educated, which is a sign of health, is lacking in the country.. 
These are some of the ways in which the undesirable congestion in colleges 
may bo prevented and a useful career may be ensured to those who are- wfiling and 
industrious, but not intelligent enough to really profit by a university education. 
Tho work, however, properly belongs to local bodies like the municipalities and 
the district boards, and will be best done by- them. All that the University 
may do in this matter is to assist and encourage them by prescribing an ade- 
quate oouKO aud by conducting examinations with a view to see that a certain 
uniform standard of oxcollenco is attained. But, so long as capital is shy and 
there is a dearth of skilled habour, tho circumstances are absent which would 
justify the creation of an expensive department of technology and applied 
science within the University. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandea. 

(i) The University should recognise and, it possible, provide approved courses of in- 
struction in applied science and technology (including such departments as 
engineering, agriculture, aud comuietoial science) as qualifying for degrees and 
diplomas. I think higher technological training should not be dissociated 
from science teaching. 


Ghosh, Jnanendba Chandra 

The recent attempt to create a faculty of commerce and technology in tho Univer- 
sity is a move in the right direction. “ A trade or industry cannot be actually taught 
in a school — imless indeed the school becomes a shop. But there is no reason why the 
scientific principles and details of various industrial processes should not be brought 
to the knowledge of tlie pupil, who is intended afterwards to conduct such processes. 
Pro-rided a sound soientifio basis is secured, such instruction is of great value to the tech- 
nical student.” [Sir Bdicard Thorpe, lA/eo/ Roscoe, page 106]. 

r would also lay stress upon the opinion of an eminent German manufacturer which, if 
applicable to England, applies with still greater force to India; — “ We, in Germany, do 
not care whetlrer you in England are free traders or proteorionists, hut what we are 
afraid of is that k>me day your people will wake up to the necessity of having a complete 

sy^em of technical and scientific education, and then ivith yoar stores of raw material 

it will he difficult, or it may be impossible, for us to compete.” {Life and Experiences 
of Sir H. B. Roscoe, page 215.] 

The technological colleges, in order that they may be popular, should grant degrees- 
to their successful candidates. It is imfortunato, however, that no scheme for a technolo- 
gical research institute has yet been brought forward. Such an institute ought to 
be located in the heart of the city, very close to the University College of Science, and 
provide facilities for research in applied- chemistry (leather, fats, oils, colomrs, and 
mineralogy) and in mechanical and electrical engineering. This would ensure oo-opera 
tion between, workers in pure and applied science, which is absolutely necessary for the 
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industrial development of a country. It would be bad policy if the proposed insti- 
tute of metallurgy at Sakchi had no connection with the imiversity organisation, as, 
otherwise, it may fail to attract the intelligent youth ot'Bengal. 

In designing a course of study for applied chemistry the Am erican system may be 
followed with advantage. [Ft'de Educational Supplement, American Chemical Society, 
1911 .] 

“ A course of study should be framed which will give to the graduates niunerous view- 
points from which to regard chemical work, to acquaint them with the most useful tools 
for attacking industrial problems, and. to qualify them as men capable of learning and 

progressing after getting into industrial pro;blems The work should give him a 

■ijeneral view of the field of technical chemistry, and of the inter-relationship between the 
diSereut chemical industries. . It should give him the begiuning of an appreciation of the 
commercial factors which are inevitably linked up with the production of chemical 
materials. The introduction of the dollar sign into the chemical equation and the neces- 
sity of keeping the balance upon the right side of the equation opens to the student an 
entirely new and most interesting view of the field of chemistry. Frequent reference 
to lists of wholesale prices of chemicals, with explanations of trade usages in- making trade 
quotations, the influence of freight rates, import duties, insurance risla, and the like may 
well constitute an important part of the teaching of techmcal ehenustry.” 10. F. Bergers, 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, Wisconsin.} 

Professor Walker of the Massachusella Insliiute of Pechnclogy also holds similar 
views : — “ A training that devotes q., very large amount of time to the details of manu- 
facture of only one industry cannot produce tlie man to whom that industry must look 
• for its final improvement and progress. The employer should, and must, expect .in taking 
on a new man fresh from a technical college, to teach liim the factory details of the work 
for which he •• employ^, in order that he may get a man with the breadth of knowledge 
necessary to his best interests. When such a man, for example, has learned thoroughly 
the actual practice of soap-mahing or tanning from tlie foreman in the factory and is then 
brought face to face wth the problems that exist there, he is able to eUmb into the 
conning-tower, as it were, take a survey over the entire field, and, as a ‘result, bring to 
bear upon the problem the principles of chemistry and engineering, which are applicable 
here. He does rhis in a way tliat an expert in that particular industry alone, but deficient 
in general training, can never do.” 

As regards lecture work in industrial chemistry I quote from Professor B. Withrow', 
Ohio : — -A lecture shoxdd never be a mere presentation to the class of a series of descrip- 
tions or facts which, valuable as they are, yet often appear as interesting to the 
student as a chapter of genealogies. If, however, each industry is taken up as an in- 
dustrial problem upon which much work has been done, and still more appears to be 
done, then the study becomes a different matter. Then we are giving the student an 
attitude of mind, we are malting him accustomed to habits of thought that will add 
much to his industrial efficiency. In the lecture work, therefore, let us state the industrial 
demand. Discuss the chemistry available, and, possibly, in connection with the case, 
whether it be the utilisation of a by-product, or the supply of a commercial requirement. 
Then, point out the reactions used, and the reasons for their selection and the objec- 
tions to those rejected. Then the details of the process usually employed may be dis- 
cussed and, os the difficulties are encountered, it becomes at once apparent why so 
many inveations and improvements have been suggested in most cases. Then, la.st, 
and probably the most important of all, it i.s cxtremely^^ helpful to the studeut to insist 
on his ^king each industry and analysing it with refereneo to the operations involved 
M calcination, distillation, condensation, crystallisation, etc. This gives him practice 
in just the sort ol thing each keen industrial chemist intuitively does when ha works 
out the problem of accomplishing a given industrial fierformanco.” 

I bcUovo thoroughly in the principle that the student should bo thrown as often 
^ possible with the tools of the trade- But the were knowledge of the tools is not the 
highest aim to be achieved. “ The student must bo given some idea of the factors 
which enter into the economy of the process. Ho does not appreciate, for example, 
ihit the boiling of water is expensive, or that a process may. on account of special 
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coaditious imposed, be luoro expensive to operate at a high chemical efficiency than at a 
low one. The study of a reaction for itself is the function of a general laboratory ; the 
details of factory practice can best be learnt in a factory. But an' economic point of 
view cannot be learnt in the first, and should be acq[uired. before the student enters the 
second.” “ The experiments selected should be those which typsify some important 
fundamental piincipdes, and in which those isrincipsles can be made to stand out in strong^ 
relief.” In advanced courses the spirit of research should he introduced into the class- 
work. “ That research should be rigorously delegated to special men ' in specially 
equipped laboratories is a basic error which can do much harm in educational work.” 
“ The idea should be constantly before the student that ho is acquiring data which 
will enable him to try out on an industrial scale any operation which he decides to bo- 
most promising. Ho must be trained to dig out for himself in the laboratory many 
points of evident prime importance to the success of the object in hand.” 


Ghosh, Kai Bahadur Nisi Kaeta. 

(i) The University should provide, in addition to art and science courses, subjects- 
of instruction in applied science and technology — f.e., there should be a faculty 
of agriculture which should include commerce, industry, agriculture, and other 
technological sciences. It should also include engineering, both mechanical andi 
civil. As there are JI. A.’s, M. Sc.’s and B, A.'s, B. So.’s I do not see any objec- 
tion why there should not be il. So.’s, and B. So.’s, in agriculture, industry, and. 
commerce. This is the real want in the present system of our University. 
Every department of the present University is directed towards mental, 
culture during the collegiate stage and in actual life, but nothing is provided, 
for developing tlie labour side of human faculties in li practical field. In my 
view there is no need of producing so many M. A.’s, B. A.’s, I. So.’s, B. So.’s, 
and M. So.'s only to join some profession or caUing. What is more needed for- 
the advancement of the coimtry and for the mental attainment of Indian youths 
is to produce more JI, So.’s and B. Sc.’s, in agriculture, commerce, and industry. 
In short, we want this University to produce more competent engineers, 
more scientific agriculturists, and more practical mechanics. All the various fields 
of occupation and profession have been already overcrowded. It is, therefore 
I* ■ more desirable that the labour side of the University culture should bo developed 

for the advancement of learning and material prosperity of thecomitry. -.j 
The University should also provide for giving more facilities for research studies- 
in the above branches of knowledge as we are informed that research students- 
are doing very good work although their number is very limited. 

(u) Higher technological training should be segregated froin other branches of higher 
education ; but, at the same time, there is no harm in teaching general subjects 
of agriculture as part of physical science. - . 

(iii) (a) The only safeguard is that the courses of pure science should form a part of 
technological education. 

(6) They should be brought under the- control of the ' University and 'affiliated, 
to it. . ' . 


Ghos.h, Fhaeiedraeath. 

(i) The University should provide approved courses of instruction in applied science-, 
and technology qualifying for diplomas. 

It should have departments providing for a two or three years’ course in the follow- 
ing subjects : — 

. (o) Architectural engineering. 

" (b) Electrical engineering. 

(c) Meohanioal technology 
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(ci) Chemical teclmology. 

(e) Agriculture and sylviculture. 

(/) Commercial science. 

The students are to be taken from the intermediate science stage when, if they 
have the inclination ■ they have ample opportunities, even under the present 
system, to acquire some knowledge of the rudiments of pure science. Under 
the present circumstances, with the exception of the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, there is . no other institution where people can get any sort of training 
in technical subjects and, consequently, intending students have to undergo all 
the troubles and hardships of living in a foreign land under surroundings which 
in aU cases, is not perhaps quite congeniaL Even then they cannot possibly see 
through all aspects of the subject in the limited time at their disposal and when 
they come back and start some work here diiSculties are sure to crop up, the 
solution of which they cannot possibly find out here,. for the conditions are different 
from what they fomid there. 

It has' often been urged in some quarters that there are even now a number ot 
people who qualified, themselves outside India in various technical subjects 
and are yet unemployed. 

'But if we look into the question carefully we find that, in the majority of. cases, 
students were selected who had absolutely no idea of the subject they were sent 
to learn, nor had they the necessary preliminary training which alone. can make 
a man competent to profit by foreign experience. In some cases, the subjects 
.. selected were Such as are absolutely not workable under the present circumstances 
here in India, So, in these technical lines, too much importance cannot be attached 
to the subjects which are workable here in Bengal. 

• As an example, a course of study might be most profitably arranged to teach stu- 
dents about the technique of the jute industry. The raw material is practically 
the monopoly of Bengal and the finished products are in demand all over the 
world. 

The present Civil Engineering College at Sibpur turns out students who are, at 
best,- good in structural engineering, but the mechanical engineering portion is 
but poorly taught. 

In the coal-fields and in the tea gardens there is always a dem'and for men who 
have the necessary mechanical training and they are obliged, in many oases, to 
secme men from outside India since there are no such people available here 
in Bengal. Erom the economic standpoint it is evident that there is a great 
demand of knowledge to transform raw materials, which are annually exported 
to the extent of several crores of rupees, into finished goods of which the country 
is in demand for its oum consumption and which it has got to import at con- 
siderable expense. 

The courses should be so arranged that adequate opportunities might be extended 
to them to study the commercial aspect of these subjects. 

These departments should also afford facilities for people actually engaged in in- 
dustries to carry on research in some special line in which they are interested. 
■■(ii)]^The technological departments should not be completely segregated from the pure 
branches, for each will derive sufficient material from the other for its mutual ' 
development. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kujiae, Sastri. 

(i) Yes ; when the ground has been paved by the introduction 'of necessaiy preli- 

minary conditions. ... • 

(ii) Complete segcegatioa is impossible. 

-(iii) (a) They should be required to pass preliminary tests. 

(i) ilote or less direct control in the university town, and some supervision onlv 
outside Calcutta. • ^ j 
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QoSHViSIT, Haeidas. 

(i) Yes ; for both degrees and diplomas. 

(ii) . Yes : it should bo segregated. 

(iii) Xaturo study and clemcnt.ary science te.'iching in fbo school, with some degree ' 

of spcci;ilisation in the hut two years of school life, should lead to a four years’ 
course at the University or the college, during the first two of which puro and 
.applied scieuoo should proceed pari passu. 


Guha, Jatixdba Chaxdba 

{i) There is at present great need in the country of agricultural, commercial, and 
technical institutions ; and there can scarcely bo two ’opinions regarding tho 
necessity of establishing a largo number of these in the country. But if tho 
University is to take tho responsibility of founding institutions of this nature it 
ought to supply tho nccesary funds either from spocial Government grants or 
from tho proceeds of those of its endowments which aro not ear-marked for 
any special puriiose. It irould bo unjust to divert any portion of tho incomo 
ofthegenttr.d department of the University to any spec'ul purposes diko those j 
and, in jias-siag, I m.vy say that it is not good policy on tho part of tho Univers- 
ity to apply the proceeds accruing from one p.articular department of it to 
supplying tho nec<ls of another. 

fii) The schools or colleges of this description that may be established by tho Univers- 
ity.^ or afUUattd to, or tecognis.d by, it should bo wholly autonomous .and 
segregated from the gcuer.d department of the same. 

(iii) As Ttgards tho electoral franchho and tho number of scats on tho fciuto which 
they should enjoy, tlicy .‘ihould bo treated on tho same footing .is other 
colleges. These institutions may make their own .irr.ingcmcat? for tho teaching 
of EngUdi or gvnet.it science "here tho students finding .admission into them do 
not come up to the necessary standard of knowledge in those subjects. 


Gcua, Jites Cn.c;DE.t. 

Tcebiolcgy and agricultnra should immediately ho included in tha curricula cf 
tho University and this would, to a certain catent, solvqjho problem of unemployment 
amcKgst tha middle class people. 
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la Germany, academic institutiona; juat as is the case with her educational institu- 
tions of a secondary nature, fall into two groups, that of tlie University 
proper, and that of the Technical High SchooL In the latter, the education 
is, in the main, of the tertiary, or university, tyjK; almost as much as in the 
case of the former. Indeed, the connection between the two is very close. 
Anyone who visits Berh'n to-day may see in the middle part of the city 
certain buildings. At first, ho will take them, from their, size and appear- 
ance, to be factories. But if he enquires what industry the tall chimneys 
serve ho will be told that they belong not to factories at aU, but to the 
laboratories of various university teachers. Lv the University of Berlin the 
professors of chemistry, instead of numbering one or two. as with us, consist 
(I take the figures from the list in the latest edition of the J/inerm JdArducA) 
of three ordinarj’, seven extraordinary, and twelve Primldccenten, who 
arrange their work so as not to overlap. Specialised work is thus possible- 
The great laboratories arc places where* every kind of research is carried on. 

It is evident that the reason of the popularity of the universities and tecbaical 
schools there is not that they are free, for they all charge fees, but that 
they help the student to a position in life. 

The double aim of the German University system — pure culture on the one hand 
and on the other the application of the highest knowledge to commercial 
enterprise — is a growing feature of German life.” ‘ 


Gupta, Bipet Behabi. 

* 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and tech- 
nology as qualifying for degrees. The University should also provide facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) It is desirable that higher technological training should be segregated from other 

branches of higher education. 

(iii) (a) In order that the University student of applied science and technology may 

receive adequate training in pure science I would suggest a remodelling o: 
the scheme in the following direction : — 

The present matriculation examination should be abolished ; and the courses of 
study in secondary schools should be made to include physics, chemistry, 
botany, and geology, and the period of study bo extended to the present in- 
termediate stage. Thus, before entering the Uniyersitj', the student is, to a 
certain extent, scientifically equipped. Then, again, in the University there 
should be one big technological institute and one central college of science. 
As a matter of fact, we have already got a University College of Science from 
which students may go to the technological institute. 

(6) The technological institute and the College of Science shall be represented in 'the 
senate by members of their teaching stags. The University should have 
general power of eontroL . The technical institute under the Xational Council 
of Education should be drawn into the orbit of the University. 


Gupta, Umes CHA^^>EA. ' 

(i) and (ii) Yes. 

(Ui) (a) Some preliminary examination in pure science ought to be introduced. 


Haldae^ XTkes Chaxdha. 

fi) Yes; the various branches of applied science and technology should be recog- 
nised as departments of university teaching and research 
(ii) Xo, • ■ 
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(iii) Ono sort of university, viz., purely literary, will not satisfy tho growing demand 
of modern life and I am not in favour of making various branches of apph'ed 
scienco and technology so many departments of -a university. I have dis- 
cussed this subject in that part of' my speech pr'mted in reply to question 4, and 
respectfully invito tho attention of tho Commissioners to the views expressed 
therein. But, if tho various branches of applied science and technology bo 
recognised as departments of tho University, then I ivould suggest that : — 

(а) .Such departments should bo colleges, teaching puro scienco to students, in 

addition to imparting instruction in applied science and technology, as 
I hold that adequate training in pure scienco and theoretical knowledge is 
cssential'for every university student. 

(б) That theso colleges and thoso technological institutions which have at present no 

connection with university organisation should bo under the control 
of tho University and afSliated to it after improving their status and intro- 
ducing necessary changes in thoso respects whero they fall short of the 
university standard. 

I may mention hero that in these colleges or technological institutions literary culture 
and abstract knowledge need not bo neglocted, but education’aad training therein 'should 
proceed on practical lines so that they may meet tho requirements of modern life, or, 
in other words, education in these institutions should bo less literary and more praotieal. 


Howabd, jVIrs. G. L. 0. 

(i) Technological subjects like agriculture are not, in my opinion, suitable subjects for 
degrees or for the tmiversities to deal with. Agriculture is an art, and not a branch 
of' science, and cannot, therefore, be tested by any university examination. It 
is a fallacy to consider that such a thing as agricultural scienos exists as apart 
from pure science. The soientifio principles involved in agriculture and in pure 
science are the same ; for example, the so-called agricultural botany Is only botany 
illustrated by means' of agricultural crops, rather than by wild plants. Both 
technological and other science students should, therefore, have the same ground- 
ing in the principles of the science involved. To provide such scientific training 
is the function of the University. When we pass from science to technology 
we are dealing with another thing which can best be dealt with in special tech- 
nological institutes. These technological institutes should deal also with research 
and should draw their advanced students from the existing scienco colleges. 


Husaxn, The Hon’ble Mian Muhaadiad Fazli, Khan.Bahador. 

The work is hound to he divided into ordinary work and higher work. Take the 
case of agriculture. ' We want men to become good tillers of the soil, good managers 
of lands, but over and above these we want men who wiU make discoveries in the way 
of maniures and uses to which all sorts of land products can be put. This is the work 
for which the highest academic distinctions ■will be required. There should be a 
diploma-section to which the matriculation or some sort of school final should secure 
achnission ; and there should be a degree section to which only an intermediate on the 
science side should secure admission. . ‘ 


' Hydabi, M. a. N. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yo. . . 

(iii) (a) I would frame the university course in such a way that it would be possible 

to specialise in pure science up to the B. A. ordinary and then after the B. A. 
proceed with applied science and technology. 


UXIVEBSITX COUnSES IX APPLIED SCIEXCE .IXD TECHXOLOGX. 
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Imam, Tlw Hou’blo Justieo Sir Ali — liuliau Association, Calcutta — Ivek, The Hou’blo 
■ - ilr. Justice T. V. Sesiligihi. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali.- 

(i) Degrees or diplonuw, or both, should bo bestowed by the University for approved 

courses of instruction in applied sciences and techpology. And facilities for 
reserreh in theso branches of knowledge should also bo provided by tho 
University. For reasons I beg to refer to the first part of my ausu'er to ques- 
tion 1. 

(ii) Higher technological tr.auiing should be differentiated from other branches of 

education after a modicum of general knowledge has been secured. As to 
whether this modicum is arrived at when the student has passed the matric- 
ulation examination, or after he has taken the intermedbto in science or 
intermediato in arts, I am not quite clear about. The matriculation examiu- 
atiou of the Calcutta University at present seems to impart general knowledge of 
a much lower standard than was tho case with the entrance examination of tho 
old days. A change in tho matriculation standard seems to be desirable. But I 
would prefer technological trahiing to begin as early as possible and, as tho 
University now insists upon students attaining the age of sixteen years before being 
allowed to sit for tho matriculation examination, I think technical training 
should begin after tho JIatriculation. It should not he more than a three ye-irs’ 
course in which tho first year may be usefully spent in learning tho theoretical 
.and scientific part of tho teclmical study the student takes up and the other 
two years tho more practical part of it. Tiio examination should be by com- 
partments and there should bo more than ono examination during the year. - 

(iii) (a) I have already slated that tho first academical year of the technological student 
should bo utilised for tho teaching of the theoretical science. Tliis would' 
securo tho “ pure science ” fKirt of tho training necessary. 

(6) Attempts should, of course, be made to bring the (^ting technological in- 
stitutions into relation with the University organisation. As to how fat 
such organisation can be actually utilised is a , question of detail and each 
c.aso will have to bo judged on its own merits. In Bihar tho Agricultural 
School at Sabour aud tho Agricultural Research School at Pusa could 
easily bo brought into reUtion with tho newly started Patna University if 
die Patua University liad a facuUj’ for agriculture. The same would also bo 
the case with tho Engineering School and the Temple Aledical School in 
Patua and the other ileilical School at Cuttack if the Patna University took 
np engineering and medicine. 


ludian i\s3ociation, Calcutta. 

(i) Tho University should provide and recognise approved courses of instructioa 

in science and technology. Tho best way to do it would bo to found a powerful 
faculty for the purpose. Facilities for research in these branches should also bo 
provided. 

(ii) “ Other branches of higher education ” may includo scientific, historical, philoso- 

phical, .and other subjects. * 

, So far as science is concerned there shonid be co-ordination but, as regards other 
branches of knowledge, there is bound to be some sort of segregation after a 
certain stage. 

(iii) (a) Science and technology should be taught as allied subjects. 

(6) The relation should bo one of co-operation. 


IxES, Tile Hou’ble ilr. Justice T. Y. Seshageei. 

(i) I am strongly of opinion that the University should provide approved courses oi 
instruction in applied science and technology. The existence of institutions 
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like the Tata Institute at Bangalore and the newly started Bose Institute in. 
Calcutta induces me to think that, in regard to particular branches of study 
encouraged in tlie.se institutes, an endeavour should bo made by Government 
to start technological colleges which may .serve as feeders for these institutes. 
Wliile I was in the Legislative Council I moved a resolution that the local Engin- 
eering College should be so o.vpanded as to be centre of learning in regard to tech- 
nological subjects. The Government of the day was prepared to accept my 
suggestions but, unfortunately, owing to war conditions, they have not been able 
to cany them out. I adhere to the view which I then expressed that a comprehen- 
sive scheme of study m technological subjects should be introduced so that local 
conditions may be met by the, employment of local talent. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes ; the higher technological training should be segregated from other branches 

of kighor education, always provided that the students in the former branch 
shall receive a more general education in the subjects useful in the course of 
their training. 

(iii) (a) School courses should bo adapted to meet the requirements of technical in- 

stitutes. The first year of training in the case of a university student of 
technology should mainly bo devoted to the training in pure science. 

(h) The relations should be of a similar nature as proposed in the case of a teaching 
university, and the affiliated colleges situated in centres of population other 
than the university town, with the difference that the institutions for training 
hi applied science and technology may be allowed greater liberty in the- 
design of their courses and the methods of imparting instruction. 


JOItES, T. CUTHBERTSOX. 

(i) The University should provide courses of instruction in applied science and 

technology and also provide facilities for. research in these branches of knowledge- 
But the University should grant degrees to more advanced students of com- 
merce or of applied science, while diplomas should be given in industrial schools 
to less advanced students after passing the matriculation, or school-leaving 
certificate examinations. Students studying for research or ordinary degrees 
in commerce and applied science should do so in University technical schools. 

(ii) T see no reason why higher technical training should be segregated from other 

branches of higher education. -What is wanted is the tracing of cause and effect 
and the application of principles to facts and phenomena, and this can be done 
quite as well in the study of applied science as in other branches of learning. 

(iii) (a) ,I would not permit a student to take an ordinary, or a research, de^ee in com- 

merce without first passing the B. -A. degree, -with economics as an optional 
■■ .subject. Similarly, I would not permit a student to take a degree in applied 
science 3itil he had passed the B. Sc. degree in the pure theory of that 
science. 

(b) Technical institutions should be part and parcel of the University and there 
should be separate faculties in engineering, commercial chemistry, applied 
biology, and so on. Existing technical institutions should be brought withm 
the jurisdiction of the University. 


Kab, Site3 Chandea. .. . 

(i) I f^nk the University should provide courses of instruction in technology and 
e applied sciences and should also provide for research in these branches- 
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There is no inherent incompatibility between these branches of knowledge and 
those other branches which are commonly regarded as fit subjects for a uni- 
versity. I think, however, that a single organisation may have too much to 
do to provide for instruction in, and the study of, so large a variety of sub- 
jects ; and the more efficient policy would thus appear to be the creation of a 
separate university, with faculties of engineering, agriculture, mining, and the 
applied sciences generally. 


Karve, D. K. 

fi) ily answer' is in the afiirmative. The Universiiy should grant degrees for all the 
departments, such as engineering, agriculture, and commercial science. The 
University should provide facilities for research in these branches by establishing 
fellowships of Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 per mensem and requiring the fellows to work 
in the University for five to ten years. With such fellowships young men would 
come forward to devote themselves to such work. 


Khan, Moho.hed Hajbibur Bahhan. 

fi) Yes. 

(ii) Should be segregated. 

■(ill) (a) The required amount of pure science should be included in the syllabus 
of studies laid down by the University. 

(J) They should form part and parcel of the University but the same autonomy 
should be given to them as I have mentioned in the case of other colleges in 
my answer to question 5 (iii). 


Khastgir, Kabunamay. 

(i) The University should, at the earliest possible opportunity, start faculties of ap- 

plied soienoe and technology (particularly in agriculture and commercial 
science), and' provide or recognise approved courses of studies for degree 
examinations in those subjects. Students who pursue their studies in these 
branches of learning should be compelled to undergo a course of practical 
training in model farms under Government or private management and in the big 
commercial houses of Calcutta., It is highly important that the University 
should make arrangements for the practical training of students of agricul- 
ture and commercial science by insisting upon the Government to start model 
farms in the suburbs of Calcutta for the use of the students of agriculture and 
should ask the big commercial firms of Calcutta to take the graduates in the faculty 
of commercial science as apprentices in their firms for practical training. In view 
, of the fact that there is an Imperial Research Institute for research in agricul- 
ture at Pusa I do not think it necessary for the University to make arrangements 
for research in agriculture. 

(ii) As I have advocated the formation of separate faculties for agriculture and 

commercial science I should like these branches of learning to be segregated 
from other branches of higher education. 

(iii) (o) In order to ensure an adequate knowledge of pure science in. the students of 
applied science I would suggest that students, before they take up their 
course of instruction in the faculties of apph'ed science, must pass the inter- 
mediate examination in science or an equivalent examination. 

(6) If, in addition to the technological institutions started under the supervision 
of the Univeraity, there exist other similar institutions in Calcutta, arising 
out of private enterprise, such institutions may be affiliated to the University 
if they satisfy the requisite test. Recently, the Belgaohia Medical College, 
started by purely private enteiprise, has been affiliated to the University. 


QUESTION* 7. 


m 


Kundu, Hai Bejoy Xahayax, B.ihatlur — LAintii, OofAr- Cii.u<Di'.A — Las'clky, ,G. H. 


Kundu, Rai Bejoy Kaeayan, Bahadur, 

(i) Tlio Uiiivor.uty aliould provide aiiprovi-d cour.-.CA o£ iu.stnjctioa In applied science 

and tcclinoiogy a? fiunlifyiiij; for degree.-, and dij)!omas, .and special facilitic-i for 
rtocarch in these Iiranclies of knowledge should also bo jirovidcrl for. Kngineer- 
ing, agriculture, and comraeree .should have a high place in the University. 

(ii) Higher technological tr.aining ohould bo segregaterl from other branchc., of higher 

education after the htudonts have received .a certain preliminary general educa- 
tion, hay, up to tho L Sc. atandard. Technology and ajiplied science should 
also form optional subjects in the matriculation and L.S’e. esaminations. 
Students who h.ave not taken up the.se .subject) in tho matriculation and I. Sc. 
.should not be allowed to receive higher education in thcic branches of learning. 

(iii) (a) To ensure that all stodent.s of technology and ajjplied science .should rcceivo 

adequate training in pure science it will he necessary that they should take up 
imre sciouco as their subject while qualifying tliemselves for the matriculation 
and I. Sc. examinations and .should also have to pass in pure science to 
qualify themselves for degrees in higher tcchnologv' and appdied science. 

(b) The technological in.stitutioiis which have at present no connection wit^ 
tho University should bo affiliated to tho University. 


L.tmnr, Gop.yl Chandra. 

(i) As the University provides approved courses of instruction in law, medicine, and 
engineering it should also be its duty to provide approved courses of studies in 
applied .science and technologj', hold e.xamination.s in tiiero, and grant degrees and 
diplomas. It should be also for the University to provide facilities for research 
■ in these branches of knowledge. 

It were best if there had been two separate universities, one for pure academic 
leanung and another for teolmological and professional studies. But as that 
does not appear possible in tho near future tho existing Calcutta University 
should recognise all departments of knowledge and undertake their teaching and 
research. 

Institutions for applied science and technological studies and researches should 
be furni.shed with their own libraries and laboratories. Students that pass the 
university intermediate and B.A. examinations in science maybe considered 
qualified for admission into the applied science and technological colleges as they 
, now do into the medical and engineering colleges. 

(iii) (J) The University • should stand in the same relation to the applied science and 
technological institutions as to the law, medical, and engineering colleges. 
Appointments in public departments of applied science and technology should be 
subject to the possession of a university degree or diploma in these subjects. 
Private institutions of applied science and technological studies will then be 
g!nd to get themselves affiliated to the University, and tho University wilt 
then be in a position to impose conditions necessaiy for efficient teaching. 


L^vngley, G. H. 

(i) As regards I)acca it may not be found possible, in the first instance, to recognise 
courses of instruction in applied science and technology as qualifying for 
degrees or diplomas, but teaching within these spheres should be so developed 
ultimately be included a^departments of the University. The 
mainly that of creating a demand for such branches of knowledge. 
AO take agriculture as an example; there is the Agricultural College in Bihar 
w lie 1, so far as I know, is well equipped and adequately staffed, and yet 
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it finrlj the greatest difficulty in getting students. So long as the Bihar 
college remains empty it would be folly to incur the expense of organising an 
agricultural department at Dacca. Yet Bengal is a country with immense 
agricultural possibilities, and it would certainly be a great advantage if many 
intelligent Bengalis devoted themsleves to the study and practice of scientific 
agriculture. Such a study also wrould be an effective means of Jpening up their 
minds and, provided it were carried to a sufficiently high level, I see no reason 
why it should not be included as an department of the University. 

Similar remarks apply to other branches of technology. 

(ii) No. 


Law, The Hon’ble Eajah Eeshee Case. 

(i) The establishment of approved courses of instruction in applied science and techno- . 

logy is absolutely necessary. This should include, of course, provision for training 
in agriculture so that there may be no displacement of that industry by other 
branches of economic production. The object that should be kept in view is to 
present such a wide rang© of elective courses that each student may receive the 
special preparation which is suitable to the requirements of the business career 
he purposes to adopt. 

The passing of the I.A. or I.So. examinations of the Calcutta University or any 
other examinations of the same standard should make a student eligible for 
admission to the above technological courses. 

(ii) This department of instruction should not form part of the faculty of arts. If it 

does it would necessarily occupy a subsidiary place in that faculty, and in the 
course of time the department may die of inanition. I would, therefore, make it . 
a separate faculty in order that it may evolve an importance and usefulness of its 
own. A broad foundation will be laid for intelligently directed activity in com- 
merce and manufacture or in those specialised branches of modern business 
which now call for special training. 


Lucas, Rev. E. D. 

(i) Yes; India stands in special need of men with knowledge of applied science 

and technical skill, and univeisities should recognise at least, if not provide, such 
courses. 

(ii) No ; not segregated. In the great American universities the technical and 

scientific "schools stand side by side with the schools of philosophy, literature, 
languages, journalism, commerce, etc. 

(iii) (o) Certain minimum requirements for such students in- pure science might be 

laid down — but the amount would have to be worked out on the basis of 
actual experiment. ■ ' 

The aim of the University should be not to prevent men from getting degrees, but 
to fit them for the struggle of life. Standards should not be set too high at the outset. 


Mahalanobis, Pkasanta Chandra. 

(i) “ It is at the University that all types of education should receive their sanction 
and inspiration ” [A. Smithells : — ^Universities Congress, 1912. Report, page 84] 
and technological training should certainly be included in the University. 
The recommendations of the London Commissioners (sections 76-78, pages 32 
and 33, Enal Report) are generally appUcablo. ; ■ 
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For tlie purpose of university degrees the technological training must not degenerate 
into mere technical -instruction. The training should be confine^ to the teaching of 
principles and should preserve tlie spirit of detachment essential in university edneation. 

In addition to degrees diplomas of lower standards are also necessary. These may be 
granted by “ recognised ” technological institutes under the adequate supervision of a 
technological corftmittee of the University. 

The local centres should also institute local diplomas siuted to the special requirements 
of the environment. Such a system of local diplomas would encourage the establishment 
of a large number of technological high schools ail over the country. A large amount 
of autonomy is absolutely essential here as the technological school is necessarily highly 
local in character. 

The introduction of the diploma is necessary in order that the general edncational 
system “ may be enlarged and improved by including in the curriculum studies which 
touch closely the lives of their pupils,” 

In agriculture, for ejmmple, Pritchett {Carnegie Foundation, 191.3, page 96) says that 
educational organisation must be “ something much larger than the mere teaching of 
agriculture or stock-raising. It must not only teach the boy and girl better farming, but 
it must teach them better business. It must teach them how farmers may co-operate 
to organise their business, “and through the association thus formed it must develop 
sufficient social life to appeal to the universal hiunan desire for companionship . . . 

i.e., through this co-operation the ereation of a social regime which may satisfy the social 
hunger of men and women. For this work there is no agency at hand save the school 
system.". 

In Bengal the University is the only co-ordinating agency directing and regulating the 
whole school system and, as such, on it devolves the task of dealing effectively with the 
question of the organisation of agricultural education, which alone can solve the problem 
of rural life. 

It must also be remembered that in Bengal, no less than in America, “ the movement 
to the cities has been enormously accelerated and to-day we stand facing a situation in 
which the agricultural college mth high entrance requirements may indeed play a part 
in the solution of the great problem, but only as part of a larger plan. But an agricultural 
college with high entrance requirements and a small annual output of specialists is an in- 
significant factor in the solution of this problem.” 

That is why ourUniversity must make suitable provision for the effective organisation 
of agricultural education Tioi merely by the inclusion of agriculture as a higher techno- 
logical study, but by the institution of diplomas and certificates and by the introduction 
of short courses of instruction for the people in its own great colleges. 

In this connection, the methods adopted in Denmark after 1861 may be advantageously 
studied. The people’s high schools “ are a reflection of the life of the communities 
in which they stand.” And under this system there has been developed in thirty years 
a farming population, the most intelligent, the most contented, the most efficient in the 
world. This system of edneation, in the first place, teaches men to think, in the second 
place, to co-operate, and, in. the third place, to find in the efficient and spirited exercise 
of rural vocations contented and useful lives. 


Mahasai, KtruAB KsHiriNiiEADEB Eai. 

(i) The University should, by aU means, recognise approved courses of instruction in 
applied science and technology in all its branches as qualifying for degrees or 
diplomas, or both. It is the duty of the State to provide instruction in applied 
science and technology, the want of which is felt to be the crying need and which 
should, therefore, be removed to ensure greater prosperity, happiness, and the 
economic regeneration of India. 

It is not for the University to undertake the huge task of providing facilities for 
research in these branches of knowledge, with which the State may safely be 
, entrusted with chances of greater success and better results. There are a few 
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c al lin g s here in India for ivhieh a high degree of training is required and these are 
all full to the brim, nay, to the point of overflon-ing, owing to a very large influx 
of freshmen of the University seeking access thereto mth vain and idle hopes of 
obtaining success therein. . 

With a view to prevent .such huge economic waste of energy and labour (now mis- 
applied) and to divert them to a proper useful purpose the Stafe should find 
means, create new avenues of employment, and provide facilities for technical in- 
struction in all its aspects to which the young men of Bengal will gladly flock 
after having qualified themselves properly to receive such training. 

(ii) It is not at all desirable that the higher training in technology should be segregated 

from other branches of education, while, on the other han^ it is essentially neces- 
sary that those means for higher technological training should have general cul-. 
ture, and should aho possess a thorough insight into the allied branches of study 
which can only be obtained by higher education, and by no other means. 

(iii) (6) Technological institutes purely under State control and fed by State bounty are 

sure to succeed and the University may remain satisfied with devising regulations 
for the course of studies and the conduct of examinations for the purpose of 
grantmg degrees merely. 

These views I formulated long ago (in connection with my candidature for a seat 
in the Bengal Council) during the days of the Swadeshi trouble (now happily over) 
:and they were published in the “ Indian Mirror ”, dated the 2nd September, 1916, and 
in other leading papers of the day. An extract is as follows: — 

“ The task of establishing ourselves as a manufacturing and commercial people 
.sufficiently to enable us to successfully compete with Western nations is a 
great and difficult one, and can only be accomplished by perseverance and 
hard work and by teaching the' rising generation the value of a sound 
technical and commercial education.” 

May 1 hope that Government wiU taka up the causa of technology in earnest and 
•thus solve one of the difficult problems of the day, namely, the bread. question? 

Want of funds may, unfortunately, be raised to shelve the very important question 
of technological training in view of the present financial difficulties owing to the war. 
The question of money is a very important one and so it is highly desirable to arrive 
at a practical solution of it. In case Government is inclined to undertake the control 
of some of the examinations by instituting State faculties I do not think it is difficult 
to find funds. Bunds will come of themselves. The question is now wheffier 
university training should be encouraged, as it is in its present form at the sacrifice 
of technical training, or whether they should go together, preference being given to 
the latter. When that question is once solved no financial difficulty may, possibly, 
arise. The funds at present utilised by the University will then be diverted more 
profitably by Government for the good of the people by the establishment of technical 
institutes in all its branches. 


Mahtab, Tlie Hon’ble Sir Bij-ay Chand. 

(i) The University should, if possible, provide, otherwise recognise, approved courses 

of instruction in applied science and technology as qualifjing at least for diplomas 
and it should also provide ffieilities for research in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) Yes ; it should he segregated. ' 

(iii) (a) Pure science should be taught with applied science or technology so far 

as the latter is directly based on the former and is incomprehensible without 
a knowledge of pure science. 

(6) The University should recognise all such institutions, prescribe their courses of 
study, examine their efficiency, further their ends under proper guidance, 
and, if possible, help them in the matter of teaching with the services of its 
tutorial staS. In short, the relation will he somewhat like that which now 
exists between the University and affiliated colleges, with the improvements 
suggested in my note. 
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ilAITRAj AkSHAY KtMAE. 

• (i) Tlie University should provide approved courses of instruction in technology, 
agriculture, commerce, antiquities, and ethnology of the province and should also 
provide suitable facilities for research in them. These subjects may be taken up 
by those colleges which have special local facilities and the necessary resources. 

(ii) Higher technological training, segregated from other branches of teclinical 

education, sho.uld form part of post-graduate studies. Such studies should 
have special reference to the country, its natural resources, and the practical 
needs of Ufe. The sages of ancient India had this object in view when they 
advocated the relaxation of all orthodox rules about the earning of livelihood in 
• times of need and recommended, even in the case of the highest caste, the adop- 
tion of any of the following means to meet the practical needs of life : — 

I 

vpf II — 

Instiiutis of ilauu, Chapter X, verse 116. 

(iii) (a) Pure science cannot be dissociated from the higher training in technology ; it- 

must, accordingly, be provided in the courses of study which may, however,, 
vary in the case of different branches of technology. 


MaITRA) Gopal Chastdba. 

• (i) It is desirable, on the princfple of division of labour, that instruction in applied' 
science and technology should be undertaken by an organisation other than the 
University. But, considering the urgency of the need, the present University 
may, until this organisation comes into existence, undertake instruction in these- 
subjects. Commercial science may conveniently be given a permanent place in 
its curriculum. 

Yes ; facilities for research should be provided for at least some of them. 

(ii) Xo ; technological training should not be segregated from other branches of higher 
education. • • 

(iii) (a) Technology should be made an optional subject up to the mtermediate- 
cxamination and should bo coupled with at least one science subject for the 
B. Sc. , . ' 

(6) The technological institutions may, like other schools and colleges, be affiliated 
to the University. 


SIajuiidae, Bieaj Mohan. 

(i)'It is high time now that the University should provide for approved courses of 
study in agriculture, technology, and commerce as qualifying for degrees in these 
subjects. The fact is that, after getting their degrees in this University, students 
are at a loss to understand what course to follow. On account of want of accom- 
^ modation many of them cannot get admission into either the medical collcge- 
or the engineering college, and then the only course left open to them is to join, 
the law colleges, which are necessarily overcrowded not by too earnest students 
who in future are determined to follow the profession of law, but by students 
who join the law college.? simply because they have nothing else to follow. 
Thu-!, the profession of law Is now so much overcrowded that most of tho.so 
who join the Bar are in a pitiable condition for want of work and to their utter 
despair they are plunged headbng into the abyss of glooin. To .save these youths 
from ruin and distress by opening new- methods of earning a livelihood and thus 
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to save the country at large it is the duty of the University to^create new openings 
and to train young men in the various branches of industry and commerce. The 
time has come when the University should not restrict its scope only to literary 
and scientific studies. Up to a certain stage, saj' the intermediate; students 
maj' acquire knowledge of the various subjects for general culture and after that 
they may speciah’se in some one or other of the different branches of technology^ 
It is to be remembered that in this country nothmg will command general respect 
unless uiiivez-sity degrees are obtained by students. 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 

(i) It should. 

(ii) It should, 

(iii) (a) I wordd suggest that every such student should have acquired some know- 
ledge of pure science before ho is permitted to take up applied science for 
study. 

(6) The technological institutions should be affiliated 'to the University, which 
should regulate their staffing, equipment, and courses of study. 


Majumdar, Eamesh Chandra. 

(i) Yes; for .degrees. The University shotdd also provide facilities for research 

in these branches of knowledge. 

(ii) The higher teolmologioal training should form a distinct faculty under the 

University, e.g., law. 

(iii) (a) Theoretical papers should be set, demanding knowledge, of pure science. 

(6) Private organisations should be' allowed to develope themselves without any 
unnecessary control. They should be looked upon as .ausiliary institutions 
and ought to be always provided with such help as it may be within the- 
power of the University to bestowi 


Majuaider, Narbndrakumar. 

The members of the Commission have respectfully referred to the report on the 
subject by Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee’s committee recently appointed by the senate. 

I would only suggest what is not mentioned in. the report that, for the course of 
the practical training of students, the University should approach the particular con- 
cerns through Government, or better, through the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


JIasood, Syed Eoss. 

(i) Yes. ' - , 

(ii) Should be segregated. 

(iii) (a) The required amount of pure science should be included 'in the syliabus- 

of studies laid down by the University. 

(6) They should form part and parcel of the-University, but the same autonomy 
should be given to theuvas I have mentioned in the case of other "colleges in 
my answer to question 5 (iii). 


Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr, H. J. 

, The affiliation of the Agrioultnral College at Lyallpur to the University of the Punjab- 
has been decided upon. I should state the objects of this step as follows : — 

(A) The advantage to the Agricultural College of expert educational opinion upon 
its courses of instruction • The proposed affiliation has already led to con- 
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sultationa which have shown that the Agricultural College attempted to teach 
too many subjects, and gave a smattering of odds and ends of science, instead 
of a thorough grounding in one or two. ■ The authorities of the Agricultural 
College are not trained teachers and they have fully recognised the gains 
which the co-operation of teachers of science with university experience has 
brought. 

(B) The attraction (by the bait of a degree) of students to a subject which is of vital 

importance to the economic life of the province. 

(C) The advantage to the TJniversity of the importation into its various governing 

bodies of men to whom the practical inses of a particular group of sciences 
are familiar, and the conse<iuent strengthening of the University generally 
on the scientific side as a desirable counterpoise to a too exclusive devotion 
to the arts. 

There is a strong body of opinion among men of the type usually known as “ prac- 
tical ’’which is adverse to the affiliation. It is pointed out, for instance (with what truth 
1 know not), that the affiliated Engineering College at Sibpur is suffering from all the 
evils of an “ external ” examination jaaaducted under the auspices of a University 
which is first and foremost interested in literary studies, that its teaching is becoming 
bookish and theoretical in consequence, that public works officers fresh from contact 
with engineering work will not join the ranks of its teachers because they do not like 
•serving under the University, and that it has lost its definite goal and . cfirection as a 
maker of engineers by conversion into a new degree factory. The same fate is suggested 
.for other technological institutions taking the same fatal course. 

There is nothing, so far as I am aware, to prevent a college for applying for disaffilia- 
tion if its managing body (in this case Government) thinks it is heading for ruin under 
•the auspices of the University. 

In the meanwhile, I am less pessimistic, and believe tliat the creation of a strong agrictil- 
.'tural faculty, from which those unacquainted -with the subject should be strictly 
excluded, \vill safeguard the special interests of the Agricultural College. The King 
Edward Medical Cofiege at Lahore has not suffered, so far as I am aware, from affiliation ; 
nor has the University dragged it off unwilling into dangerous paths. On the contra^, 
the University has been somewhat helpless and ineffectual in its few efforts to exercise 
•controL There has been difficulty, for instance, over such things as making the Medical 
Library properly accessible to the students. A Government department, in the Punjab 
.at aiiy rafe, is a very powerful machine, fully qualified to take care’ of itself ; and we 
'.have no technological institutes likely to aspire to collegiate status- except those of which 
a Government department is the managing body. 

At the same time, I am aware of the existence of certain dangers against which it 
is essential to guard. One is the ambition of certain fellow.s, who have little or no 
knowledge of any of the subjects connected with agriculture, to cut a figure in the 
agricultural faculty. Another is the ambition to obtain affiliation in agricultural 
studies for institutions which have not anything approaching to the LyaUpur equipment 
•in teaching power and apparatus, bu'ddings, and experimental farms. Should the 
University at any time prove weak on this point it -will be for Government to refuse to 
affiliate the imperfectly equipped institutions in agriculture. No one but a qualified 
• doctor fancies that ho understands medicine. But everyone thinks that he understands 
agriculture. 

Research, instruction, and dissemination are combined in the same hands at the LyaUpur 
Agricultural College. There has been some tendency, which I have resisted, for those 
■ engaged in research to put the work of instruction on to assistants. The best instruc- 
tion, probably, is that which goes hand in hand ivith research, the pupil watching the 
actual mental procc*a.ses by which additions are being made to knowledge. Not the least 
among the advantages which the affiliation of the Agricultural CoUegc may bring with 
•t to tbo Lniversity is the implantation of. this idea. 
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Mazumdab, C. H. 

(i) Yw. 

(ii) Should bo nvrc'^atcd. 

(iii) (a) Ilih:livr tcciiiiologica! Inviiiing bhoutd bo based upon a preliminary training 
in [>uro seiencc in tiic loner -taues of fho cojlcijiato course. 

(6) 'reelmolo 3 'ic.il instituliotis should coiiio under the control of tho University. 


lIlTEA, KhAGEKDBA N. 

(i) Tho Univcr.ii!y sliould make arrangements for courses of instruction in tho above- 
tnctuiunwl (k'feirtuients of applied science as qualifying fur diplomas, as well as for 
dei;ree:>. Tho University should :dso provide facilities for research work in those- 
branrhi^e 

(till (U; The higher technological training having been recognised as departments of 
university twining it is neccs.-viry that every university student receive 
adequate training iq pure .science, .as well as other branches of cultural 
education. In order to mitigate this ditileulcy courses in applied science and 
technology .should be so framed as to cover the general requirements of tho- 
college of liberal arts and science, besides ivliat tho specific study of a ptarti- 
cular branch demands. 

(i) TliO technologiciil institutions having no connection with tho University ■ 
.should be left, as they are, to nunago'thcir oint alTairs. 


iliTRA, Tho Hqn’blo Eai M-Uiekdiu Cilvkdba, Bahadur. 

(i) Yos ; 1 .should like that tho Universitj- should provide approved courses of in- 

struction in applied science and technology and tho University should provide 
f.icilitics for rose.arch in those briuiches. Agricultural schools and colleges should 
be tmilt at tho headquarters of e.ach district and o.vpert teachers and professors- 
from this country, as well as from foreign countries, should bo appointed to teach in 
those -ehool.s and colleges. The young cultivators of villages ^onld bo required 
to att<‘nd those colleges. There aro somo el.assos of peoplo in this country who 
cultiv.ite land by hiri-d labour. These peoplo should bo required to attend 
agricultural colleges. Tho Director-General of Agrieulturo and zemindars 
and influential rntj Us should form a governing body of such schools and colleges 
and /ranu) rules for their maa.agement. If possible, every cultivator between 
tho ages of .sixteen to thirty .should bo required to attend tho lectures of an expert 
agrieuUuri-st at least two mouths in tho year. 

There should ho a suflioient imrabcr of schools for education in industrial arts, 
such as spinning, weaving, pottery, and smithy in overy district. 

As .a ruld exhibitions should bo held in overy district to eucourago tho study of 
agriculture and industrial arts. 

I think that tho University should jirovide for resc-arches in applied science and 
technology in every distret. 

(ii) Yes ; higher technological traim'ng should bo segregated from other higher branches 

of education, but elcment.ary knowledge in all branches of oducation is neces- 
sary for overy student. 

(iii) (a) Students should not bo admitted to classes for tho training of applied science- 
unless they receive such training in jmro scionco as is imparted in tho pre- 
sent I. Sc. ohisses. 

(5) All technological imstitutions should bo managed by a governing body, the 
moiubcrs of which should bo elected by tho peoplo of tho locality or by tho 
members of tho district board aud tho commissioners of municipalities. Tho- 
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university authorities and other experts should also supervise the work of the 
governing body and make such suggestions from time to time as they think 
fit. The governing body of each institution should have a hand in the framing 
of the budget. 


Mitea, Eam Chaeax. 

(i) Yes ; yes. 

(ii) I think that both the higher technological training and higher education should 

be centered in the same place so as to be mutually helpfuL 

(iii) (a) Every student of applied science and technology mu^t have previous ade- 

quate training in pure science. 

(5) Technical institutio.ns which have at present no connection with the Eniversity 
should be brought under the control of the Universitj', which should hold 
periodical inspections of the teaching staff and periodical examinations of the 
students. 


iTlTTEE, Dr. DWAEKAi'AaS. 

(i) Yes. . * 

(ii) Xo; for applied and theoretical science are closely connected with each other. 

(iii) (a) The courses of students for appUed science and technology should bo so regulated 

as to make adequate training in pure science indispeasablo. 


illTl'EE, Dr. Peofxjlla ChAM)EA. 

(i) The University should recognise approved courses of instruction in apph'ed science 

and technology (including engineering, a'priculture,' and commercial science) as 
qualifying for degrees. -Arrangements for post-graduate teaching in these subjects, 
which must necessarily include provision of faefiities for research, should be under- 
taken by the University. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not be segregated from the other branches 

of higher education. 

(iii) (u) The groundwork for technological studies and the purely theoretical studies 
have much in common and, before a student takes up the former, ho should 
receive an adequate training in mathematics, science, and drawing. The 
training imiurted by the Univerdty in technological subjects must needs havo 
a more or le;s general ch-aracter, enabb'ng tho scholar to pursue one of a fairly 
large group of subjects in afterlife. 


lIiTTEE, The Hon’ble 3Ir. Peovash ChiesDEE. 

(i) Ve«. 

(is) Not nece-.:arily ; =o far as higher scientific studies are concerned they ought not 
to be segregated. Ho far as higher practical studies are concerned they may, in 
jcae ticc, havo to bo segregated. So ia:: as non-soientific studies are concerned they 
may have to be scgregaterl. 


ifojlAilMADj Dr, VtAtJ. 


(j) Tuc rmvcT^ity ‘.7toaM provide ^ iiad Irutruction in applied 

.wid U't4;i:i0l0fry oner every foe ic^izchUi thCk',-i 3 Lr-incisC-i of 

noverniiivnt render tne Lv-av u.-rvico to tno cotjnonjia devc'oj*' 
oi coantJ-y by Icr c.Arrybi;; out re‘.ejirf,!* 

4<ir.cy;rt, t.'.c of iit tJ,;: Genii,*:! universities liSid of 

j--sV-i-4u;q.:,Tt!.d rer/.m-ih at irancheitera.-.d Eirmhigha.-a c.an b-c imitaV.d. 
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(ii) Higher technical training should not ba segregated from other branches of learning. 
Scientific training in the laboratory and tlio lecture-room can safely replace the 
conventional literary training and jdeld better results. The humanising effect 
of the various branches of true knowledge is ultimately the same. Let the 
University be in harmony with its surroundings and be a miniature of the real 
world around us. 

(iii) (a) Ho liigher work in applied science is of any use without securing a sound 
basis of adequate training in pure or theoretical science. The distinction 
between pure and applied science is more or less an arbitrary one. The study 
of applied science may, in some cases, be delayed till the necessary theoretical 
knowledgeis acquired, or the studies may run concurrently. 

(5) The University should take over all technological institutions, which should 
be regarded as departments of the University. The University should not 
only sutMKpse and control the teaching, but should take the responsibility of 
attendin^Sklie residence and the general training of students. The ad- 
vantages fl^Preating a university atmosphere by bringing together the 
teachers and students in arts, science, technology, etc., and the facility 
in providing the various courses common to the various faculties become 
self-evident. . ' . 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

(i) Yes. 

(ii) Should not be segregated-. 

(iii) (6) The University should recognise such institutions though they are not affiliated 
regularly to the University. ^ 


(i) Yes. ... t 

(ii) There need be no segregation on principle ; the University College of Soienoe 

should have a technological department so that the two courses of instruction 
might go on side by side; 

(iii) (a) A student after passing the matriculation examination may join, a college 
affiliated to the University, and go through a course of training in mathe- . 
matics and a number of science subjects, and may be permitted to appear at 
the intermediate examination in those subjects only. If he passes he 
becomes eligible for admission to the junior department of a technological 
institution. If, however, he prosecutes a further course of study in certain 
science subjects and appears at the B.Sc. e.xamination in those subjects 
and satisfies the University test, he may join the senior department of a 
technological institution. If, in any particular case, a still higher know- 
ledge of any science be deemed necessary the student may further qualify 
himself by going through a post-graduate course of training in that science 
as a casual student of the University College of Science. 

(5) The same as between the University and the arts and science colleges affili- , 
ated to it. , 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal. . 


Mukerjee, Eadhakajial. 

(i) Yes. . . , 

(iii) (a) In applied science and technology, including engineering, agriculture, handi- 
crafts, and commercial science, an adequate training in pure science is essen- 
tial and the courses of studies should include these, as well as mathematics, 
dra-wing, shorthand, type-writing, book-keeping, physiology, hygiene, econo- 
mics, and English. The standard demanded in these latter subjects will be 
lower than the existing standard in colleges. 
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QUESTION 7, 


Mpkebji, Satis.’i Cjiaxpba-— JIekhekjee, B. 


Mukerji, Satish Cilvxdea. 

After graduation in the general college the student trill enter one of the vocational'' 
colleges teaching latv, medicine, engineering, agriculture, technology, commerce, 
administration, pedagogics, journalism, and theology, respectively. The UnivefMty wilt 
give special degrees to those who graduate tram, these colleges. Under the present econo- 
mical conditions of Bengal sufficient funds are not available tot? found big collegea- 
for post-graduate studies in pure arts or pure .science, especially as considerable 
money will have to be spent in founding colleges of technologj' and ngriouIture-C'. A 
small arts college and a small science college for post-graduate students may bo estab- 
lished which will be meant for those bona /ide students only who love their'subjects for their 
osvn sake. It is not expected that there will bo any rush of students to these colleges 
if the 3I.iV.’s and ILSc-’s turned out by these colleges are not specially' patronised by , 
Government. Here, I beg to submit that a great expan.sion of fp*t'-sisting engineering 
college or the establishment of another engineering college/^ crying need of the- 
country. We badly want many more engmecrs — not onl 3 -^-,^^vil. engineers, .but , also- 
mechanical, electrical, and mining engineers. 

The higher education of the arts and sciences can be included in the curriculum of the 
vocational colleges. Bor example, higher educatiou in physics and geology may be given 
in the engineering college to students of electrical and mining engineering, that irv 
chemistry may be given in the college of technology, that of botany and zoology in the 
college of agriculture, that of physiology in the medical college, and so on. Similarly, 
higher education in history, politics, and economics rnay be a part of the work of the 
college of law and journalism, and students of the colleges of theology may specialise 
in Sanskrit or Arabic and philosophy. 

In -order to encourage research work in arts and sciences research scholar- 
ships should be attached to the different vocational colleges. Thus, for example, 
research scholarships to investigate some important economical and sociological problems 
of modernindia should be founded for the graduates of the colleges of law and theology, . 
respectively. Similarly, post-graduate research scholarships may be , founds in order 
-to investigate toportant chemical and geological problems of Indian industries and may 
be attached to the colleges of technology and engineering, respectively! 

In this connection, I may be permitted to add that better results in seientifie investi- 
gation will be obtained if they are carried on in connection -with the agricultural and indus- 
trial (as well as sociological) problems of India. This is really the opinion of many author- 
ities in science like Professor Kipping, Professor Armstrong, and others. 

The admission into these vocational colleges is to be partially controlled by Govern- 
ment after enquiring into the peculiar needs of the country. This control can be exer- 
cised by varying the standards of entrance examinations into the different colleges and by 
Varying patronage regarding Government posts to be given to graduates of the different 
colleges. Government is also expected to help . graduates in agriculture and techno- 
logy in pursuing new careers so that many students maj- be attracted to these subjects. 
Pot example, .Government, -which is a big customer of the mills and factories in Beqgal, 
can put pressure upon their own era to take some of the graduates in their mills and 
factories. 'Then,' again, captains of industry and commerce and big landholders, — 
European as well as Indian — should Tie taken into the senate and .syndicate of the Univer- 
sity and requested to help thegraduates in applied science by giving them employment in 
their works, offices, and estates. The University -will repay this help by founding 
research scholarships to solve some of the problems encountered in these Indian industries. 
There should thus be a sort of interdependence between the University and the 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural concerns. 


Mtjkheejee, B. - , . 

(i) AIo.st certainly ; yes, , 

- ^ there is. one way in which, the University _can help the students of the province 
most It is by helping them to find out a career for themselves in'the'trades and industries 




